





CHAPTER I. 




or Loui) ('oii.vw^LLa^ ajl 17Sf. 


bA».(f> (-on N wall is, Ibo * com! governor- 
/eTimd, \ias appointed iro\ mini-general 
.ud eonmtandei-iii-chief of Bengal in 
/ 78‘>. Notwithstanding fin; unfortunate 
\V?u in which U* had end'd the Amonum 
Vf ;r, hr was s'I 1 ? eon>n/eivd as an able 
•• iK-nii • ami there umied to Ik; great 
tdvnnmgis in he derived from intrusting 
V g^vcrjimeiii of India to a tried sol- 
her, and from uniting tin; highest civil 
with tin* highest militity power. In 
•very n *pe< t Cornwallis merited the 
•nhfgium v Inch Diimlas had pr muuncod 
.ipui h’l.i in the Uouv of Commons in 
1/8.1 He was high-minded, disinteiested 
n money nutters, mild mid eipuhible in 
etr<]>'i\ anxious lo do good ami pit vent 
'vdj*steady and \\ rsoveimg in his appli- 
’ation-to business, and partieulml) dis- 
huuished by Ins mimi' desire to pro- 
i vote welfare of oui Indian sub)i.eN 
>f w h» >’c* vviougs and oppressions lie had 
leard ml much. Animated by these feel- 
wrs,-he began to introduce various ui- 
cn J changes as soon as iu* arrived at 
aleutta; but though the motive was 
•verywhere good, the new measures were 
>woC(;j ally charaeten/tid by n great inl¬ 
ine j or the purpose they weu intended 
serve And Lord Cornwallis had not 
<en -agin india ere lie found himself 
ued to . U, in polities mul war, 
id with reference to the native princes, 

’ much the same manner that V’urrui 
(lasting?. ' id acted. Ills lordshin went 
tlje banks of the (ranges with the in- 
v of ion and the hope of avoiding wats of 
Huiquest and extension of tenitory, mid 
d^cepiog the whole of British India,and 
he .states dependent upon it, in a happy, 
It. 



| undisturbed pi.aee. It vas a pi 
! vision, hut it soon ' isheil. There 
| weie, however, several ferial djfl’er- 
enct's between the pn lUiat'Oii of 
Cornwallis and the late 1 of Hast- 

mgs I hit’s India bill now in 

full operaliou, did no side the 

vacillating and Ire*pi and con- 

tiadictory policy of tin; of Direc¬ 
tors, and lo vest tl mient of British 

India substantial^ ’ lr the British govern¬ 
ment. It gave ro the Board of Control 
the powers of wan and peace, and re¬ 
lieved the govcnior-gHiernl fiorn many of 
those heavy responuhilines under which 
Hastings had ledxwed. (u some matters 
there was still a want of unity of power and 
intention, but undei the Board of Control, 
or v\ i'll the direction of one of the secre¬ 
taries of state, the oonespoudeuce with the 
govenior-gcmial and couneil and other 
authority! in India became very dider¬ 
ent Iron, wlul it had been when directed 
solely by a few f "ading directors sitting 
In Leaden lull Street as a secret council 
or committee —it became more clear, 
nn re consistent, iuor? honourable and 
•“ ‘vptod. In vVarren Hastings’s time it 
oad t»H) offer 1 «“*n u dmk and disgract- 
fid riddle, difficult to he understood, and 
easy to be misinterpreted. Moreover tin'* 
general situation of afiairs in India was 
infinitely Jess difficult and perplexing 
now than it bad been, -and Hastings, by 
breaking the only Kuropeau power capa¬ 
ble of eontem ing with us, and by con¬ 
solidating I lie unpin? which the great 
Clive had founded, had rendered. com¬ 
paratively ea-y the ♦ sk t f all bis 5 UtW- 
sors. In work' t those two great 
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ends, without aid from the government 
at home, without money or any assistance 
fVom the Company, Hastings had com¬ 
mitted many questionable acts, and, per¬ 
haps, some few evil deeds, but those acts 
ana deeds had fully answered their end, 
and had left no necessity for recurring to 
them. If the conscientious*, scrupulous 
Cornwallis had been governor-general at 
the time of the trying crisis in 178(^1-2-3, 
India in all probabil i ty Vould haw been 
lost to us, for his lordsl^M would never 
have done what Hasting^lid or caused 
to be done at Benares, Lucknow, and Fy- 
zabad; but now there was little likelihood 
or necessity for his lordship's conscience 
being put to so severe a test by Ins 
patriotism. The power and prestige of 
the French in India were annihilated; 
and although they made some feeble 
efforts to re-erect the system of M. Hussy, 
by renewing the struggle in Hindustan, 
they never again became formidable in 
that part of the world, their efforts being 
checked by their great Revolution, and 
their energy and ambition being, cm ployed 
in other channels by the Republican and 
Bonapartean wars. 

By three bills passed in 178fi several 
parts of the act of 1784 were explained and 
amended, and the powers of the governor- 
general were at once enlarged, and better 
defined than they had t>een in Hastings’s 
time. The governor-general was vested 
;frith a discretionary right of acting, in ex¬ 
traordinary cases, without the concurrence 
of the Supreme Council at Calcutta, being 
held solely and personally responsible 
for any consequences which might ensue 
from the measures adopted under such 
circumstanee5. This went to do away 
with that divided authority, and that 
almost constant collision between the 
governor-general and the council, which 
had tormented and tortured Hastings, 
and which, more than once, had placed 
in jbopardy our dominion in Hindustan 
Under CorfiVallis there could be no such 
men—or no members of council could do 
•such deeds—as Francis, Clavering, and 
Monson. The success which attended 
the new governor-general in India was 
also promoted by the high Consideration 
he enjoyed in England. M Mi's rank and 
Character* while it plaeed him above the 


influence of die ministers of the crown or 
the fear of the Court of Directors, com¬ 
manded a respect from the civil and mili¬ 
tary servants of the Company, which,! 
added to the increased powers with which# 
lie was vested, freed him from every 
shadow of opposition. He was enabled 
ft oin the same causes to stimulai to exer¬ 
tion, by the distinction which his personal 
favour bestowed, the first talents in India; 
and to combine the eflorts of ever) am¬ 
bitious and honourable mind in the sup¬ 
port of the measures of liis administra¬ 
tion."* If we compare these advantages 
with the numerous disadvantages of War* 
ren Hastings, our admiration and ns< . 
tonisliment at the achievements of that 
extraordinary man must be greatly in¬ 
creased. 

Mr. Pitt’s government seemed full)’ 
determined to support Lord Cornwalii" 
as the governor-general the) had r 
pointed, and to exeicise and je.ilou 
guard till the powers which the India Bill 
of 1784 eonfeired upon them. In the 
)ear 1787, when a war with France was 
appi ehended, the Bo.n d of Control, ovei 
which Dundas prodded, resolved to send 
four additional regiments to India in the 
Company's sltips; and this was unani¬ 
mously approved by the Court of Direc¬ 
tors. But when the alarm blew over, 
and pacific declarations had been ex¬ 
changed with France, the gentlemen k* 
Leadonhall Street thought that the a *di- 
tional regiments were not wanted, u 
that if the government wished to sei 
them, it ought to defray the charges, anc 
to pay and provide fot* them when in 
India. Ministers certainly did wish to 
send them —they were desirous, in fact, 
of forming a permanent establishment of 
king’s troops m these distant possessions 
—bi 4 they did not wish to pay for tneftu 
The Board of Control and the Directorfe 
were again at issue. 

The Directors quoted the act of 1781, 
by which it appeared that the Company, 
was bound to pay for such troops only a* 
should be sent out at their own requif 
tion. The Board of Control quoted 
act of 1784, by which they were invt 

* Sir John Malcolm, * Sketch of the PaliU 
History of toclia.* 
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vith the power to send troops, and, in 
• case of the Company refusing to pay 
them when sent, to defray the expenses 
out of their territorial possessions. The 
•Company consulted eminent lawyers; 
^nd ministers, being evidently doubtful 
of the law as it stood, brought in a bill 
to settle the question and establish the 
right they claimed. Pitt himself moved 
“ in the House, on the 2.1th of February, 
1788, for leave to bring in a bill declara¬ 
tory of the intention of the act of 1784. 
He said it was incomprehensible to him 
how respectable men of the law could 
have questioned the interpretation of the 
statute of 1784; that “ in his mind 
nothing could be more clear than that 
there was no one step that could have 
been taken, previous to passing the act 
«f 1784, bv trie Court of Directors touch- 
ng the military and political concerns of 
lia, and also the collection, manage- 
it, and application of the revenues of 
die territorial possessions, that the com¬ 
missioners of the Hoard of (Control had not 
jow a right to take by virtue of the 
«owers and authority vested iu them by 
fhe act of 1784/’ This was the same as 
declaring that no power was left to the 
Directors, and that all power was ab- 
\ sorbed by the Board of Control or by 
4 ministers themselves. And yet Pitt him- 
j.self bad declared, in 1 784, that it was not 
his intention, or the meaning of the bill, 
m impair the power of the Court of Di¬ 
nars, but only to define and regulate 
- The magnates in Leaden hall Street 
jtlist by this time have sighed lor Fox’s 
>ilh Diradas, as became his functions as 
eading member of the Board of Control, 
employed more comprehensive language 
even than that of the premier, affirming 
that by the act of 1784 the Board of 
Control might, if it chose, devote the 
whole revenue of India to the purpose of 
its defence, without leaving the Company 
a single rupee! As doubts however, 
hbdjieen entertained, he thought the best 
?ay of meeting them would be by the 
;ecial act now proposed. The opposition 
'Jntained that this proceeding was 
'*gy unparliamentary; that the opinion 
junsel, taken perhaps upon an imper- 
,.y state of the case, was not sufficient 
ound *for a aeclaratory t^jil; that if 


sucli a practice wore to obtain, declare 
tory acts would be multiplied ad 
turn; that the legislature ought never tc 
have recourse to such an expedient, ex¬ 
cept when the wording of an act was sc 
ambiguous as to stand in need of explana¬ 
tion, or where, in consequence of the 
clashing judgments of courts, or doubts 
expressed by judges from the bench, il 
became necessary for the legislature to 
propound anew its own meaning; that in 
all other cases parliament, by making 
declaratory bills upon previous acts, would 
quit its legislative and assume a judicial 
capacity, and, as in the present case, 
would decide in a cause in which it wag, 
in some respects, interested as a party, 
and would be a gainer by its decision. 
If the minister, instead of submitting the 
claim of government to a legal decision, 
v ns resolved to supersede the question 
by an extraordinary declaration of par¬ 
liament, what was it but to declare that 
he chose to remove the cause from the 
courts of law, where he knew he could 
have no undue influence, into the two 
House of Parliament, where he knew, 
and every one else knew, that he had an 
influence, and a great one ? Surely suck 
proceedings would amount to manifest 
and violent oppression. It was further 
argued that the measure proposed was 
liable to mail}' political objections, and 
might be used as a precedent fbr 
the very worst purposes. A minister, 
strong in his majority* would have 
nothing to do but to bring in a bill for 
granting now powers, in doubtful and 
ambiguous words, and with clauses that 
had a double meaning—he would havp 
nothing to do but to introduce this bill 
with a general declaration of its moderate 
principles and a sacred regard to the 
rights which it was intended to control. 
By these means the consent of the parties 
concerned might be obtained, and the 
alarm and unpopularity avoided; and 
then, when greater powers were assumed 
than w r cre ever supposed to be granted-, 
the minister might sweep away all objec¬ 
tions and db;ty a high, over-ruling 
stretch of parliaiuentary authority, and 
declare that what he contended mr was 
the law of th£ land. It was quite evident, 
they urged, that something of this sort 
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bad happened in the present case; that 
the Company had been deluded into a 
consent to the bill of 1784 ; and that the 
minister, having obtained that consent, 
was now endeavouring to put his own 
construction upon the act. Mr. 1 hiring, 
as a party interested, said that when the 
bill of 1784 was in agitation, it had not 
been intimated to the Directors that it 
gave any such power to the Hoard of 
Control as ministers were now contend¬ 
ing for; ami that, if the Directors had so 
understood the bill, they would not have 
given their support to it, ns they would 
nave seen it tended to annihilate the Com¬ 
pany, and deprive them of all their rights 
and powers. After a long debate leave 
for bringing in the Declaratory Rill was 
granted without a division. On its second 
reading, on the 3rd of March, the East 
India Company were heard against it by 
their counsel, Messrs. Erskine and House. 
The counsel endeavoured to prove that 
the construction now attempted to be put 
upon the act of 1784 was contrary to its 
true and original meaning; that such 
construction would vest in the Hoard of 
Control powers injurious to the rights 
and interests of the Company, and of a 
dangerous political nature. Mr. Pul- 
teuey, and some other members who had 
voted with the minister, declared that 
they supported him at the time from a 
conviction that the bill contained no such 
powers as were now claimed, for other¬ 
wise they would never have voted for it; 
that the construction attempted to bo put 
upon it by this new declaratory bill made* 
it as obnoxious as Mr. Fox's bill -with 
only this difference, that in Fox’s hill all 
was open and without disguise, whereas 
Pitt’s bill would work out its object by 
fraud and dissimulation. Mr. Powys 
said that in 1784 the House had no idea 
that any such meaning would he at¬ 
tempted to he given to Pitt’s bill; and 
that if the House had conceived an} thing 
of the kind, the hill would have been 
’ rejected. Colonel Harris whose ardour 
was cooled by years and a pension of 
30U0/., affirmed that, having asked at the 
time one of the Directors why they had 
suffered the bill to pass unresisted, and 
with the sanction of their concurrence, 
the director had admitted that the bill 


darkly and tacitly conveyed ]K>wers tc 
the Hoard of Control as hostile to the 
rights of the Company as Mr. Fox's bill, 
but that they had a confidence in the ad¬ 
ministration which introduce^, it, anjl 
had no doubt of their exercising those 
powers with gentleness and moderation. 
If the Directors had acted upo^ any such 
persuasion, they must have been insane; 
but Mr. Haring, who was one of the 
Directors, and a better authority in these 
matters than Harre, declared that *the 
Directors had never so understood Pitt’s 
hill, or foreseen the powers which would 
be claimed by the Hoard of Control. 
Fox followed Harre* in endeavouring to 
show that the Company had submitted 
to worse terms from Pitt than any that 
were included in his own much-abused 
bill. “It will now,” said Fox, “no 
longer be clamoun d through the country 
that I am the violator of chartered rights, 
or the usurper of the powers of the East 
Tndia Company. Ilad the right honour¬ 
able gentleman (Pitt) acted in the same 
open way in 1783 as he does now, all 
that abuse which l have sustained, all 
that clamour that has been excited, all 
that popular frenzy which disgraced the 
kingdom from one end of it to the other, 
never would have been provoked.*’ The 
opposition also contended that this new 
or declaratory bill would leave at the 
mercy of ministers all the money the 
Company possessed either in India or in 
England, so that the very trade of the 
Company might he interrupted or anni¬ 
hilated whenever the government should 
he very poor or very rapacious. It was 
idle to talk of the commercial powers of 
the Company being left undisturbed, if 
the chancellor of the exchequer could 
withdraw that capital without which 
commerce has no powers. Strong objec¬ 
tions were likewise urged against the par¬ 
ticular measure which had brought on 
the struggle between the Directors and 
the Hoard of Control. Colonel Harre, 
Colonel Fullarton, Mr. Haring, and seve-, 
ral other members said that it would 
have been much more just, and a great 
ileal more economical, to have suffered 
the Company vo raise four regiments, or 
to have sent over i ?400 men. which were 
wanting to complete the king’s regiments 
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already in India, than to send out four 
new regiments of king’s troops; that it 
wa s besides impolitic, and tended to pro- 
duce confusion in the Company's govern¬ 
ment in India, to put the power of the 
„ sword into two hands, and create jealousy 
and disgust in the minds of the officers 
in the Company’s service. They con¬ 
tended that the administration had adopted 
the measure proposed, only with the view 
of extending their own influence and 
patronage in the distribution of com¬ 
mands and commissions. Colonel lhirre 
remarked that, before this plan for send¬ 
ing out king's troops, ministers had con¬ 
tended that there were already troops 
enough, and more than enough, in India, 
and had forced the Directors to adopt that 
opinion : “ but,” added he, “ 1 have long 
seen, and I now see more distinctly, a 
system of patronage, a settled and digested 
plan at the bottom of the whole business. 
It is a regular progressive plan to grasp 
all the patronage of the Company, in 
order to use it in parliament.” Band 
conjured tin* House lo look about them ; 
declaring that if the present bill passed, Ji 
fat&l stab would be given to the consti¬ 
tution. In the last place, doubts were 
started whether it was consistent with 
the principles of the constitution to allow 
the Boaid of Control to keep up an an my 
of king's tioops in India to an) amount 
they chose, and take payment for them 
from the Company’s territorial revenues, 
and without vote of parliament, it hem 
declared that the king could have no 
troops but those for which parliament 
annually voted the money. It was repre¬ 
sented that, if the Hoard of Control should 
be allowed to touch any part of the terri¬ 
torial revenues, there was no knowing 
how far they might go, or how great 
might be the influence they would obtain*; 
aud Sheridan reminded the House that 
those revenues amounted to nine millions 
sterling!* On the other side, Pitt urged 
that lie had done nothing by stealth ; that 
it was the declared intention of the act of 
1784 to transfer the government of India 
from the Board of Directors to the Board 
of Control; and that he had never held a 

* • At thU time tho re\enue barely exceeded 
sfeveu millions. r? , 


language which admitted of any other 
interpretation: that all the fears and 
doubts expressed were visionary; and 
that, in order to do much good and pre* 
vent much harm, it was necessary that 
the influence of the crown should he felt 
in India. Dundas reminded the House 
that the Board of Control had already 
exercised the right of paying the troops 
out of the territorial revenues: thus, in 
1785, when the pay of the army was 
greatly in arrear, and when the troops in 
consequence were almost in a state of 
revolt and mutiny, the Board of Control 
had sent out orders to postpone payments 
of every other description, and apply the 
Company’s money to the satisfaction of 
the army. He insisted that without the 
pow ers in question the Board of Control 
would he but a useless institution, and 
that, as the members of the Board of 
Contiol w'to responsible to parliament 
for all their doings, there could l>e no 
great danger of their doing wrong, let 
their powers be as extensive as they 
might. Pitt ventured to say that lie 
thought all the troops in India, of whaDo- 
oter description, ought to belong to the 
king; tli.it theie ought not to be two 
establishments, one the king’s and the 
other the Company's; and that it was 
really hi preparation for this reform that 
ho was now sending out the four regi¬ 
ments. As to the constitutional question 
about keeping troops on foot whose pay 
was not annually Noted by parliament, lie 
said that the Bill of Bights and the Mu¬ 
tiny Act— the only positive laws we had 
on the subject—referred to troops within 
the realm, and were, Ijesides, somewhat 
vague in their wording. Indeed, he 
thought that one of the advantages at¬ 
tending the present question would be to 
draw attention to that important but de¬ 
fective pail of constitutional law; and 
he was ready to receive from any 
quarter suggestions upon that head, as 
also respecting the best means of prevent¬ 
ing any abuse to which the army and the 
patronage of India might be liable. Still, 
however, this declaratory act seemed so 
different from the opinions Pitt had ex¬ 
pressed in 17SB and in 1784, a«4 the 
suspicions excited by it were so violent, 
that he saw his great majorities sliding 
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away from him. The motion for com¬ 
mitting the hill was earned, on the f>th 
of March, only by 18 ‘2 against 125. Two 
days after, when the bill was to be 
brought up, he rose* and said himself that 
he felt it his duty to move for its being 
recommitted, in order to obtain the in¬ 
sertion of some salutary checks on the 
sending of it oops to India without con¬ 
sent of parliament, and on any improper 
application of the teiritorial revenues. 
On the l()th the hill was recommitted, 
and Pitt moved four additional clauses: - 
1. To limit the number of forces, for the 
payment of which the Hoard of Control 
were empowered to issue their orders 
to 8045 men of the king’s troops, and 
12,200 men of European forces in the 
Company's service; 2. To prevent the 
Hoard from increasing the salary of any 
officer in the service of the Company, 
unless such increase should he proposed 
by the Directors, and laid before parlia¬ 
ment; 3. To prevent the Board from 
ordering the payment of any extraor¬ 
dinary allowance to any person on ac¬ 
count of services performed in India, 
except with the concurrence of the Direc¬ 
tors and parliament, 4. To oblige the 
Directors to lay annually before parlia¬ 
ment an account of the produce of all 
their revenues, and of all their disburse¬ 
ments. These clauses were agreed to 
without debate. But resistance to the bill 
was not yet over. On the third reading, 
on the Utli of March, Sir Grey Cooper, 
Wyndham, John Anstrutlier, Frands, and 
others spoke strongly against the whole 
hill, endeavouring to show, by various 
arguments, that it was unparliamentary, 
illogical, and illegal. Sir Grey Cooper 
said that the bill had come out from the 
committee even more unparliamentary 
in its form than it was before: that it 
was inconsistent with the nature and 
principle, of declaratory bills to superadd 
to the declaration of what was and is law', 
explanatory clauses, qualifications, and 
restraints; and that, if the present bill 
passed the House, it would have the effect 
of declaring that certain powers had l>een 
vested in the Board of Control, and yet 
not vested without certain conditions 
which previously had not lmd existence. 
Sir Grey added, that the new clauses pro¬ 


posed by the minister to cover his roar 
w ere preposterous in the correct sense of 
the word ; they were in their nature an¬ 
tecedent to the declaratory bill, and ought 
to have made a part of the act to be ex¬ 
plained, if that act really intended to give 
the extraordinary p< ewers which this de¬ 
claratory bill assumed, l«ut which the 
omission of these clauses elea.V proved 
that it did not give. Scott, afterwards 
Lord Eldon, Addington, afterwards Lord 
Snlinouth, Lord Mulgrave, IJardinge, 
Thornton, one of the Directors, Kolle, 
and others, defended the bill, and the 
motives and plans of Pitt in his great bill 
of 1784; and the third'reading was car¬ 
ried, though by a majority of only 54, 
which at this time was considered a small 
majority. In the Lords the ministerial 
preponderance was more visible, yet there 
too the declaratory bill was warmly op¬ 
posed. Lord Porchester moved that the 
opinion of the judges should Ik* taken 
upon the construction and meaning of the 
India Bill of 1784. Lord Ilawkesbury 
said that this would produce unnecessary 
delay and enormous expense to the Com¬ 
pany, whose ships were detained in port, 
and might lose their voyage for the pre¬ 
sent year. The motion was rejected by 
a majority of considerably more than two 
to one, as was also a motion made by the 
Duke of Norfolk, for deferring the second 
reading a week, agreeably to the prayer 
of a petition which he presented fiom 
some of the proprietors of India stock. 
The Marquess of Lansdowne expressed 
his utmost astonishment that any man 
who recollected what had passed in that 
House in the years 178.4 and 178 4, in 
debating the India Bill of Mr. Fox and 
the hill of the present chancellor of tlie 
xchcquer, could contend for a moment 
that tlie powers or principles of the pre¬ 
sent bill were contained in that of 1784. 
He showed that their lordships had re¬ 
jected Mr. Fox’s bill upon the ground 
that it contained such powers and prin¬ 
ciples; and yet the very act which they 
afterwards passed in 1784, as now at¬ 
tempted to be explained, contained the 
very same principles which had been so 
much reprobated in Mr. Fox's bill. If 
there was to be a preference, be, for his 
part, would have preferred that bill Widch 
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gave the government of India to parlia¬ 
ment for four years. By this time it 
would have expired. But, if the powers 
proposed should once be given to the 
crown, what time and exertion would 
not be required to restore it, or to keep 
within due bounds the influence of the 
crown, when all the patronage of India 
would be added to that influence ! His 
lordship concluded with objecting that 
.this deelaiatory bill, in some measure, 
decided a point hitherto left suspended, 
namely, the public right to the territorial 
possessions in India He allowed that 
some decision upon that point must soon 
be made, and a general system for the 
government of India adopted. He was 
ready to enter into a cool discussion of 
that most important sy stem; hut he could 
not think that they ought to place so im¬ 
plicit a confidence iu the profound wis¬ 
dom and great experience of his majesty s 
present ministers as blindly and precipi¬ 
tately to adopt all tlicir projects. The 
third readiiig was, however, carried by 
71 against 28. The Dukes of Portland, 
Devonshire, and Bedford, Lords Carl isle, 
Porehester, Derby, Sandwich, Lough¬ 
borough, Fitzwilliam, and six other lords, 
signed a long and powerfully expressed 
protest. 

No India bill had ever yet been framed 
that could stand without after-explana¬ 
tions and amendments. Such was the 
case, whether the hill provided for the 
administration of law in India, or pro¬ 
vided for the powers of the Government 
to be exercised at home. The famous 
Kegulating Act was not the only oue 
which required repeated explanations and 
alterations. Without the three amend¬ 
ing bills of 178(i and the Declaratory 
Bill of 1788 Pitt’s India Bill of 1784 
must have limped and halted. Hard and 
embarrassing was the fate of men who 
had to act under these defective and 
obscure acts of parliament! It sometimes 
happened that they were held respon¬ 
sible for what they had never rightly 
understood. 

Lord Cornwallis was strengthened in 
almost every way during three > ears 
of tranquillity, and his government in 
India had acquired consistency and regu- 
’jdrity before any serious conflict eoifl- 
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menced. The principal event which oc¬ 
curred during his administration was 
the war with Tippoo Sultaun. On the 
29th of December, 1789, Tippoo stormed 
the lines of the ltajah of Tmvancore, a 
prince who was acknowledged to be 
under the protection of the English Go¬ 
vernment, by the stipulations of the treaty 
which Tippoo had concluded in 1784. 
This unprovoked aggression was the ori¬ 
gin of the war. Our opposition party in 
parliament — conspicuous among whom 
was now Philip Francis—did not hesitate 
to blame Cornwallis as they had pre¬ 
viously blamed Hastings; and they took it 
upon themselves to honour and applaud, 
and afterwards to commiserate, Tippoo 
Sultaun, as an inoifensrve ruler sacrificed 
to our ambition and thirst for conquest. 
Vet Tippoo was the cruel, faithless, am¬ 
bitious prince that we have described 
him. Hyder Ali, though a barbarian, 
had several of the qualities of a great 
prince; hut there appears to have been 
nothing great about Tippoo, except the 
power and resources which his lather 
had left him. 

After the peace of Mangalore, in 
1781, the dominions of Mysore, of 
which Tippoo remained in possession, 
extended over a tract of country some 
500 miles iu length by 350 in breadth: 
it was neatly all an elevated table-land, 
intersected everywhere with rivers, and 
cooling, fertilising streams; the climate 
is, for India, very temperate, and the soil 
as fertile as almost any part of the great 
peninsula, it swarmed with population, 
the Mohammedans being almost as nu¬ 
merous as the Hindus, the more ancient 
occupants of the soil. Several of the 
towns, besides Seriugapatam, the capital, 
were strongly fortified; and the region 
abounds in places of great natural strength, 
affording admirable advantages for a de¬ 
fensive war. Anticipating and providing 
for a grand struggle, Tippoo, assisted by 
European engineers, chiefly French and 
Italians, had erected many new for¬ 
tresses. His annual revenue was esti¬ 
mated at about five millions sterling, and 
his father had left him a well-filled trea¬ 
sury. Besides European engineers and 
artillery officers, he had a considerable 
number of Europeans to train and disci- 
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pline his native troops : hut these fellows 
were chiefly common soldiers that had 
deserted from the Company’s service to 
escape punishment for crimes committed; 
and, as Tippoo was a bigoted Mussulman, 
and fond of religious conversion, forced 
or spontaneous, they had all become renc- 
gadoes. lie had clothed part of his regu¬ 
lars in uniform resembling that of the 
sepoys in the English service, ami had 
armed them with French muskets. Their 
discipline, however, was very far from 
perfect, and their whole number incon¬ 
siderable, not exceeding three or four 
thousand. The rest of his infantry was 
a mere rabble, armed with old muskets, 
matchlocks, pikes, and scymetars. But 
his principal force was his cavalry - that 
Mysorean cavalry which had repeatedly 
rushed through the Ghauts like moun¬ 
tain-torrents, and swept the whole of the 
low country of the Carnatic. Yet the 
elite of this force, the Circar, or stable- 
horse, who were uniformly clothed and 
equipped, did not exceed <> 000 ; all the 
rest being irregulars, who found their 
own horses and arms, and who did no 
military duty, except when called into 
the field on some emergency, or to make 
some plundering incursion into the terri¬ 
tories of their neighbours. These fel¬ 
lows, however, were bold and clever 
riders; and the rapidity of their move¬ 
ments often made up for their deficiency 
in other points. His artillery was more 
than respectable, the French having fur¬ 
nished him with guns of all calibres, 
many of which, being larger and longer 
than any of the guns of Lord Cornwallis, 
gave him a considerable advantage over 
the English in this war. He boasted 
that, in artillery practice, he had left his 
masters, the Nazarenes, far behind him ; 
44 although, like the salamander, they 
passed their lives in fire.” His heavier 
pieces were all drawn by elephants; and, 
liesides four hundred trained elephants, 
the best that could he procured in India, 
he had an immense train of the finest 
bullocks. According to a British officer 
engaged, a hundred pieces of ordnance 
were frequently moved, during these 
campaigns, with a rapidity not easily to 
be conceived, and far superior to the best 
speed die English artillery could make; j 


and the velocity with which his large 
bodies of cavalry changed their situations, 
and the general rapidity with which, his 
whole movements were executed, gave 
him another great advantage. When the 
war was carried into his own dominions, 
his irregulars, >» V> had been accustomed 
to rely only upon plunder for their sup¬ 
port and reward, were engaged by what 
Tippoo called regular pay: but lie only 
engaged them by the month or moon; 
and Tippoo lengthened months or moons 
beyond their natural duration to save his 
pocket. 44 Thirty, forty, and even fifty 
days,” says Major Taylor, * 4 constitute 
their duration; and the state of his trea¬ 
sury, or his own whim, regulates the 
calendar.” But in matters where the 
advantage is less evident, Tippoo indulged 
his whims to excess. He was a reformer 
or innovator of the most persevering 
kind, changing all old tilings, and liking 
nothing hut what was new and of his 
own creation. It seemed as if the soul 
of a French democrat bad been trans¬ 
fused into this Indian despot. He changed 
the dates of the ancient Mohammedan 
festivals; he changed the name of every¬ 
thing in government, law, and military 
tactics; he gave new names to the days 
and months, to weights, measures, coins, 
forts, towns, offices civil and military; in 
short, to all things and persons, exhi¬ 
biting 44 a singular coincidence at nearly 
one and the same time, anil in distant 
and unconnected quarters of the globe, 
between the extremes of unbridled demo¬ 
cracy and uncontrolled despotism.”* He 
created a fleet, which never existed ex¬ 
cept upon paper, and made admirals, who 
had never seen the sea. He drew up a 
commercial code, and considered himself 
the chief and l>est merchant in his domi¬ 
nions. He drew up a civil and criminal 
code, which is said to have been the mad¬ 
dest and the worst ever devised by man. 
In the criminal part, 44 he combined the 
terrors of death with cold-blooded irony, 
filthy ridicule with obscene mutilation, 
the pranks of a monkey with the abomi¬ 
nations of a monster.” f And whatever 

• Colonel Wilkb, Historical Sketches of the 
South of India. 

t Id. Id. 
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the Tiger once did, he would never allow 
to be altered. Abbe' Sicyes himself was 
not a greater formalist, or more given to 
rule-aml-linc work. Tippoo had a rigid 
method in all his madness, and he made 
laws and regulations for almost every¬ 
thing, however trifling. Besides keeping 
in pay a corps of authors to record his 
wonderful exploits, he was an author 
himself, and so busy a one, that the pen 
was for ever in his hand. His father 
and predecessor, Hyder Ali, was ac¬ 
customed to administer justice sitting in 
his durbar, and smoking his pipe, and 
to pronounce sentence of death by waving 
his band ; or if he used words upon the 
occasion, they were only—“Take him 
away/’— He thought no more of the sub¬ 
ject, but proceeded coolly to other busi¬ 
ness.* Though summary and merciless, 
his decisions were generally equitable. 
But Tippoo delighted to give long ex¬ 
planations and reasons for his capricious 
sentences, to accompany his cruelty with 
insults to his victim and culogiums to 
himself, and to record in the most in¬ 
flated language every decision he gave 
in the durbar, and every monstrosity ho 
committed. ] lyder too was ac rustomed to 
do wrong among his neighbours without 
attempting to prove to the world that Jie 
was doing right: but Tippoo never ex¬ 
ecuted or meditated an evil deed without 
writing himself, or causing to be written, 
some pedantic proclamation, or treatise, 
or book, to extol his project. So long as 
the Hindus he had conquered paid their 
tribute to him, Hyder cared little about 
their religion, but Tippoo resolved to 
convert by force all his subjects to the 
Mohammedan faith and to root out all 
the ancient usages of the country. In 
the year 1787, before inarching with an 
army into the country of Calicut “ to 
improve the morals of the people, and 
to realize the revenue” lie issued a pro¬ 
clamation, stating that the poor Malabars 
were more shameless m their connections 
than beasts of the field, and that unless 
they forsook their sinful practices and 
lived like the rest of mankind, he would, 
in accordance with his repeated vows, 
honour all of them with Islam—that is, he 


would convert them all to his own faith. 
“ From the period of the conquest,” said 
he, “ until this day, or during twenty- 
four years, you have been a turbulent and 
refractory people, and in the wars waged 
during your rainy season, you have 
caused numbers of our Mussulman war¬ 
riors to drink the sherbet of martyrdom. 
Be it so. What is past is past. But 
hereafter you must proceed in an oppo¬ 
site manner.” * He described his jour¬ 
ney to the Malabar coast as the progress 
of an angel of light or envoy of the 
Almighty; and the butcheries he com¬ 
mitted during his residence there, as acts 
of grace and heavenly inspiration. Jle 
was the “ shadow of God”—his blood¬ 
stained steps were “ propitious steps’*— 
he claimed the gratitude of the Hindus 
for having slaughtered them or driven 
them from their country, for having de¬ 
stroyed their pagodas and burned their 
gods. His capricious but fierce perse¬ 
cutions of the Hindus, and his forcible 
conversions of some of them to Moham¬ 
medanism, made him odious to all that 
people; and his changes and innov ations al¬ 
most alienated his Mohammedan subjects, 
who loved change as little as the Hindus. 
It certainly could not have been from the 
people of Mysore or the Malabar coast 
that Francis and other opposition mem¬ 
bers drew the materials of the favourable 
character they made up for this Indian 
Sultaun. 

Like Hastings, Lord Cornwallis found 
himself obliged to set up one native power 
against another, and to court the aid and 
alliance of the Mahrattas, themselves the 
most restless and unprincipled of men. 
After some delay, a treaty of offensive 
and defensive alliance against Tippoo 
Sultaun w as concluded between the Eng¬ 
lish government and the Peishwa of the 
Mahrattas, the Peishwa engaging to fur¬ 
nish cavalry to serve with the English 
army. A similar treaty had been pre¬ 
viously concluded with the Nizam of the, 
Deccan. “ My dependance upon the 
support of both these powers,” said his 
Lordship, “ is grounded solely upon the ex¬ 
pectation of their being guided by the com¬ 
mon influence of passions, and by eoftsi- 


• Dow, Hist, of Hindustan. 


* Colonel Wilks. 
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derations of evident interest, which ought 
to dispose them to seize a favourable op* 
portunity with eagerness, to reduce the 
power of a prince whose ambition knows 
no bounds, and from whom both of them 
have suffered” * lie fore this the gover¬ 
nor-general had made sundry attempts to 
negotiate with the Mysorean prince, and 
upon the failure of the attempts had 
declared that no policy would prove so 
fatal in India as a tame submission to 
insult or injury at the hands of Tippoo 
•Sultaun. Ills lordship warmly expressed 
tlie indignation he <1 It at the conduct of 
the dependent government of Madras or 
Fort St.. George, which had disobeyed 
his express commands in order to save 
money, and which had recommended bis 
lordship to renew negotiations with Tip¬ 
poo. <k So far am I,” said ho, “ from 
giving credit to that government for eco¬ 
nomy, in not making the necessary pre¬ 
parations for war, according to the posi¬ 
tive orders of the supreme government, 
after having received the most gross in¬ 
sults that could be offered to any nation; 

I think it very possible that e\cry cash 
of that ill-judged saving may cost to the 
Company a crore of rupees: besides 
which, 1 still more sinceiely lament the 
disgraceful sacrifice made, by that delay, 
of the honour of our country, by tamely 
suffering an insolent and cruel enemy to 
overwhelm the dominions of tin* Rajah 
of Travancore, which we were hound by 
the most sacred tics of friendship and 
good faith to defend. 1 ”f The two men, 
and the times and ciicumstances in which 
they acted, differed materially in many 
respects, yet was there much in the cor¬ 
respondence and general tone of Corn¬ 
wallis to recall the recollection of the 
high national tone nearly always assumed 
by Hastings. 

By the end of 1700, or early in 1701, 
the Rajah of Travancore was re-esta¬ 
blished in his dominions, and Tippoo 
was dispossessed of nearly all the domi¬ 
nion he had acquired on the Malabar 
const. In the month of February. Lord 


• Letter to Sir Charles Mallet, dated 20ili Feb. 
1790, as quoted by Mr Johu Malcolm, 1 Poli¬ 
tical Hut. lnd.’ 

f Letter to Mr. E. !f. IIulbin-1, ncImg-gowrrnor 
of Fort St George, iu id. 


Cornwallis, the governor-general, who 
had taken the command of the army 
upon himself, laid siege to Bangalore, 
and took that important place by storm. 
His lordship then resolved to penetrate 
into the heart of Mysore, and to dictate 
his own term* of peace at the capital. 
He began his march in the first days 
of May. The native tiu» ps, as well as 
the British troops with him, i timed with 
impatience to take their revenge for the 
atrocious and brutal degradation Tippoo 
had put upon their brothers in arms 
during the last war, and even after the 
conclusion of it. The news of the fall 
of Bangalore and of the rapid advance of 
Cornwallis filled the mind of the tyrant 
with alarm, and induced him to make 
ariangements for removing fiom his ca¬ 
pital his women and treasure. To gra¬ 
tify his taste and his vanity', the walls 
of the houses in the principal streets of 
Seringapatam had been ornamented ith 
rude paintings caricaturing the English. 
In one place there was a tiger seizing a 
trembling Englishman; in another there 
was a Mysorean horseman rivalling the 
feats of Aiitar, and cutting off two or 
three English heads at a blow'; and in 
other places there were Englishmen put 
into positions and subjected to treatment 
which w ill not hear description. “ The 
anticipation,” says Colonel Wilks, “ must 
have been acute which suggested the 
obliteration of all these favoured tri¬ 
umphs, and a positive order for carefully 
whitewashing the whole of the walls. 
The removal of these foolish indications 
of hostility and contempt was a conclu¬ 
sive testimony of his considering the cap¬ 
ture of the place highly probable; but 
conscience suggested more serious terrors 
in the mass of living evidence, at Seringa* 
patam and elsewhere, of his detention of 
prisoners in direct violation of the ticaty 
)i 1784. Of the English boys educated 
as singers and dancers* twenty still re¬ 
mained; a secret order was dispatched 
for the murder of these unhappy youths 
the first victims, and then the other 
prisoners of the preceding war were 

• The instruction, performances, anil dress of 
lie’** English bo\s uoie precisely the name as 
those of tin* limdufltunee dancing-girls! 
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gradually and secretly put to death. It 
was difficult to obtain precise informa¬ 
tion regarding details in which no indi¬ 
vidual would acknowledge instrumen¬ 
tality, or even ascribe it to another: the 
bodies were carried out at the lirst open¬ 
ing of the gates, by the common scaven¬ 
gers, to places of distant sepulture, and 
die assassinations were supposed to have 
been perpetrated by Abyssinian slaves, 
by the well-understood practice of a sud¬ 
den and \iolent twist to dislocate the ver¬ 
tebra' of the neck. The orders to the 
outposts were executed according to local 
circumstances, and the English army had 
afterwards direct evidence, even to exhu¬ 
mation, of murders so committed. . . . 
Tlie horrible but client's of this period 
exempli tied the natural connection be¬ 
tween cruelty and fear." Tippoo, how- 
e\er, took up a strong position on the 
main road, some miles in advance of his 
capital, behind the deep river Oavery, 
and seemed resolved to await there the 
attack of the English. The march of 
Cornwallis, and of General Abcreromby, 
who moved in a different line, was exces¬ 
sively laborious. They had to make the 
roads by which they were to advance; 
and for fifty miles and more Aher- 
crouiby’s route was across steep moun¬ 
tains, wlieu* the battering-trains, provi¬ 
sions, and stores were moved with the 
greatest difficulty- 11 c\eiy•separate gun 
being hoisted over a succession of ascents 
by ropes and tackle." They also sulfeml 
severely through a want of forage, Tippoo 
having carefully destroyed all he Could ; 
and in the latter part of their march, 
the periodic rains and had food and long 
fatigue brought on sickness and disease. 
To complete their wretchedness, the small¬ 
pox broke out among the troops. Our 
Maliratta allies, who had solemnly en¬ 
gaged to co-operate with a great army of 
horse, came not at the time of their ap¬ 
pointment, and most men doubted whe¬ 
ther they would come at all, or, if they 
came, whether they were not as likely to 
join the Mysoreans as the English, laird 
Cornwallis, however, arrived at Arikera, 
on the Cavery, and about nine miles from 
Scringapatam, on the 13th of May; and, 
crossing the river with difficulty, for.it 
was swollen by the rains, he attacked 


Tippoo, who had steadily waited his 
coming in a very advantageous position, 
on the 15th, before General Abcreromby 
could join him or get near enough to co¬ 
operate with efficacy. The Mysoreans 
plied their artillery with great spirit, 
ami preserved a very imposing counte¬ 
nance until the British bayonets were 
near their breasts; w hen they broke and 
tied. They were driven from rock to 
rock, and from mountain to mountain, 
and were at last obliged to seek shelter 
under the guns of their capital. The 
setting sun displayed a glorious view to 
the victors as they halted on a ridge of 
the hills. Eight before them rose Serin- 
gapatam, the proud capital of Mysore, in 
all the grandeur of Eastern magnificence, 
adorned with mosques, minarets, pagodas, 
and other buildings, defended by im¬ 
mense fortifications, and skirted by su¬ 
perb gardens; the rapid Cavery winding 
round its walls, which seemed every¬ 
where lined with forts, and filled with 
crowds of the routed army. The road 
was open, the prize seemed within their 
reach; but in the very hour of victory 
the English found it necessary to retreat. 
The force actually with "Cornwallis, 
though strong enough to l>eat Tippoo’s 
army in the field, was not strong enough 
to invest a place like Seri ngapa tarn, and 
they had with them neither provisions 
nor stores enough lor a long siege. More¬ 
over the draft bullocks were dying fast, 
the camp was half filled with sick, ami 
the pitiless rains continued to fall in tor¬ 
rents. Cornwallis sent orders to Aber- 
cromby, who had reached Eeriapatara, 
about three marches from Seringa pa tarn, 
to retire towards the coast; and, after re¬ 
maining some days on tire Cavery, near 
the scene of his v ietory, to cover Abercrom- 
by’s retreat, Cornw allis burst the greater 
part of his battering-guns, —having no 
cattle to drag them off—and began his 
mortifying retreat also on the 26 th of 
May. Towards the end of his first day's 
march Cornwallis was startled by the 
suddeu appearance of a body of horse that 
rode right in on his baggage flank; but, 
instead of being enemies, they proved to 
be the advance of the long-expected 
Mahratta army; and they gave intelli¬ 
gence that the main body of that army, 
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counted at more than 20,000 horse, under 
the command of Purseram Dhow, a cele¬ 
brated Mahratta warrior, and Hurry Puut, 
a brahmin of the highest rank, who was 
also charged to act as minister plenipoten¬ 
tiary to the whole Mahratta league, wore 
not far distant. Cornwallis halted for a 
day or two, and w as joined by the two great 
chiefs: but the swelling of the rivers, 
the sickly state of his men, and now the 
want of his battering-train, forbade all 
thoughts of besieging Tippoo in Ins 
capital that year; and he continued his 
retreat to Bangalore, there to prepare 
better means for another campaign. Few 
retreats have ever been more disastrous. 
“ The army/' says one who shared in the 
misery, “ had suffered exceedingly from 
the inclemency of the weather, from 
wounds, and from extreme fatigue in 
bringing up the battering-train and stores. 
.... The season of the year was un¬ 
favourable to the cattle: they were in¬ 
fected with an epidemic disorder, which 
killed them in vast numbers, and ren¬ 
dered the greater part of what remained 
of little service. The scarcity of grain 
was such, that the lower class of fol¬ 
lowers were reduced to the necessity of 
subsisting chiefly on the putiid flesh of 

the dead bullocks.The tents and 

the clothing were nearly worn out; the 
arrack as well as the rice was almost ex¬ 
pended; and, in this situation, the assist¬ 
ance of the troops was necessary to carry 
back part of the entrenching tools, which 
it might be difficult to replace, and to 
drag the field-pieces and tumbrils at¬ 
tached to their corps,—a task to which 
the surviving cattle were unequal in their 
weakly state. Great part of the horses 1 
of the cavalry were so reduced by want 
and fatigue, that they could no longer , 
carry their riders, and many, unable to ' 
march, were shot at their picquots. The | 
ground at Caniambaddy, where the army j 
had encamped only six days, was covered 
in a circuit of several miles with the , 
carcases of cattle and horses; and the 
last of the gun-carriages, carts, and stores 
of the battering-trains left in flames, was 
a melancholy spectacle, which the troops 
passed as they quitted this deadly camp."* 

* Major Dirom, * Narrative * The major was 
deputy Adjutant-general to tlio forces. 


Tippoo now boasted that he had obtained 
the greatest of victories; nevertheless he 
immediately renewed some overtures for 
peace; but Lord Cornwallis demanded 
the same ample reparation to the Com¬ 
pany and their allies which he had 
demanded at the begini.I^g, and the nego¬ 
tiation fell to the ground. The gover¬ 
nor-general had recourse to measures 
almost as summary and bold as some of 
the most censured acts of Hastings. Find¬ 
ing that the Mahruttas would not keep 
the field unless they were gratified by the 
immediate payment of a large subsidy, 
and having no money in hand that he 
could spare, liis lordship ordered the 
governor and council of Madras to take 
the treasure out of the China ships, coin 
it into rupees, and send it to him with all 
possible dispatch. 

During the following autumn immense 
preparations were made for renewing the 
war in the centre of Mysore. A fi esli bat¬ 
tering-train, one hundred elephants from 
Bengal, an immense number of bullocks, 
stores, and abundant provisions of every 
kind were collected on the Malabar coast. 
The Company had sent out .000,000/. in 
specie; and the English government had 
sent out reinforcements to the king’s regi¬ 
ments in India, together with some fresh 
detachments of the royal artillery. The 
Mahruttas were steady and active in their 
co-operation, and rendered important 
services with their light, rapid cavalry. 
Thu passes which lead from Mysore into 
the Carnatic, through which Tippoo and 
Ins father had been accustomed to descend, 
and through which Cornwallis was to re¬ 
ceive supplies and reinforcements, were 
now cleared, and several strong forts 
which Tippoo had erected in them were 
taken by storm. Oosoor, though a very 
strong place, was carried w r ith little dif- 
fiou.iy; nor was there much fighting or 
delay at Rayaeottah, although it con¬ 
sisted of two forts, the one at the bottom, 
the other at the top, of a high and rugged 
rock. « The rest of the forts which de¬ 
fended this pass—the Policade pass—sur¬ 
rendered upon summons ; and this direct 
road from Madras was opened to an im¬ 
mense convoy which presently came 
through it, headed by elephants loaded 
with treasure, marching two abreast, with 
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the British standard displaced. Some 
hill forts, which interrupted Cornwallis's 
communication with the army of his other 
ally, the Nizam of the Deccan, were also 
reduced, none of them making a manful 
resistance except Nundydroog, which was 
built on the top of a mountain 1700 feet 
high, and apparently inaccessible to artil¬ 
lery. Here General Medows greatly 
distinguished himself. Guns were drawn 
up the steeps, breaches were made in the 
walls of the fort, and orders were given 
to storm. Some one cried out, in the 
hearing of the troops, that there was a 
mine near the breach. “If there is a 
mine/' said Medows, “it is a mine of 
gold!’* The troojxs, headed by the flank 
companies of the 3tJth and 71st regiments, 
rushed to the assault, entered the breach, 
and made the place their own. In an¬ 
other direction, in the mountainous 
wooded country that lies between Ban¬ 
galore and Seringapatam, Save rid roog, 
a place of extraordinary strength, was 
captured in the same manner, the bands 
playing “ Britons, strike home," as the 
storming parties advanced to the breach. 
Ootradroog, another fortress of the same 
kind and m the same district, w r as also 
carried by storm; and before the end of 
December all the lines of communica¬ 
tion for Cornwallis’s ultimate operations 
were opened and rendered perfectly se¬ 
cure. Tippoo had sent a considerable 
army to keep open liis communications 
with the ricli provinces of Bednore and 
Mangalore, the only part of his dominions 
which had escaped the ravages of war ; 
but his Mysoreans retreated on the ap¬ 
proach of a division of the MahratUi 
army, and threw themselves into a thi’ek 
forest, where, besides other natural tie- 
fences, they were protected by the river 
Toom and some deep ravines. They 
were soon, however, attacked, defeated, 
aiul driven out of the forest, by Captain 
Little, with 7»0 men and two guns. 
General Abercromby, who, since the re¬ 
treat from the upper country, had occu¬ 
pied cantonments at aud l omul about 
Tcllichery, began to move again towards 
Seringapatam early in December, hut he 
was obliged to halt at the top of the 
Ghauts, as some Mahrattns. who were 
busily engaged in plundering, could, 


not be got together to accompany him. 
Early in January (1792) Lord Corn¬ 
wallis united his main army under Ootra¬ 
droog, where he was kept waiting more 
than a fortnight by the tardy Nizam, who 
was to join him with his army from 
Hyderabad. At last the Indian poten¬ 
tate arrived; and at the end of January 
the combined forces pressed forward for 
Seringapatam, while Abercromby was 
advancing to the same point by a differ¬ 
ent route. On the 5tli of February Corn¬ 
wallis once more got sight of Tippoo’s 
capital, and saw that the Mysorean army 
was cucainped under its walls. He en¬ 
camped himself at about the distance 
of six miles from Seringapatam. That 
capital is situated on an island formed by 
two branches of the Cavery; the island 
being from three to four miles in length, 
and the fortress standing on the western 
angle of it. The eastern part of the 
island was fortified by redoubts and bat¬ 
teries, connected by strong iutrenclnnents 
with a deep ditch. On the bank of the 
river, where Tippoo lay encamped, there 
was another line of works, and no fewer 
than six large redoubts. This first line 
was defended by 100 pieces of artillery, 
while the second line, or the island, its 
fortress, See., was defended by 300 pieces 
of aitillery. Tippoo’s army, at the lowest 
estimate, amounted to 5000 horse and 
40,noo foot. The sultaun’s hope was that 
he should be able to protract the siege 
till the want of provisions and the return 
of the season of rains should force his 
enemies to retreat. But the British did 
not come to loiter. In the night of the 
utli of February Cornwallis led them in 
three columns right into Tippoo’s camp; 
and they took several of his redoubts on 
the river bank before the M) soreaus well 
knew that they were coming. Colonel 
Knox, with one party, c\eu jxnetrated 
to the island, and drove the Mysoreans, 
out of some of their works there, at the 
point of the bayonet. When morning 
dawned, Tippoo, assisted by some French¬ 
men who tuhised some skilful inanocu- 
\ res, endeavoured to envelope and bear 
down by weight of artillery and force of 
nuinhe’s one of the three columns of the 
British; but lie failed in the attempt: 
and detachment after detacl nmi.t imbed 
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across the Cavery, and got footing on the 
island. Tippoo fled across the river, and 
threw himself into tht* great fortress: 
many of his men immediately deserted ; 
and 10,000 men, whom he had forcibly 
dragged from Coorg, tlie country lii. c 
father had conquered, ran away in a body 
towards their native woods. The Myso¬ 
reans, who remained within the first line 
on the river hank, attempted to recover the 
redoubts which the British had taken ; but 
they were repulsed with terrible loss. ()ne 
of these redoubts, called the “sultaun’s 
redoubt,” was held by only 100 Europeans 
and 50 sepoys, who repulsed thousands 
after thousands. When the fighting cm 
the river bank was over, and when Tip- 
poo's people were all retiring to the island 
or to the bank of the river beyond it, 50 
of the brave defenders of the sultana's re¬ 
doubt were either killed or wounded, and 
the rest were so exhausted by fatigue, 
hunger, and thirst, having no provisions 
with them, nor so much as a drop of 
water, that they could scarcely stand or 
hold their muskets. The loss of the 
English during the whole of this day's 
hard fighting amor «ed to 505 in killed, 
wounded, and missing; the loss of Tip¬ 
poo, in slain alone, was estimated at 4(ioo. 
By the morning of the 8th Cornwallis 
had completely established his army on 
the island, and Tippoo had shut up his 
within the works of the fortress, except 
the cavalry and the baggage, which he 
had sent across the other branch of the 
Cavery. Ills lordship made immediate 
preparations for the siege; and three 
European regiments, seven battalions of 
sepoys, and some artHlery at once girded 
the place, preventing ingress or egress. 
On the evening of that day Tippoo sent 
for two English officers, whom he had 
kept us prisoners in spite of a capitulation, 
and gave them presents and letters to 
Lord Cornwallis, assuring them that he 
had always been anxious to live at peace 
with the English. At day-break on the 
l()th a desperate attempt was made by 
some of the Mysorean cavalry, who bad 
crossed the river in the dark, to cut off , 
Lord Cornwallis m his camp; but the 
only effect really produced was an in¬ 
crease of zeal and animosity on the part 
of the British soldiers and the sepoys, 


who were all greatly attached to their 
truly noble commander. On the ltlth 
General Abercromby, who had crossed 
the Cavery at Eratore, joined Cornwallis 
before Seringapatam with about 2000 
Europeans and 4000 sepoys. As his 
Mahrattas had, afh i Ml, lagged behind, 
Abercromby had been exposed on bis 
inarch to several sharp attsnks from the 
Mysorean cavalry. By the 2,sfc the 
close investment of the fortress was well 
advanced ; the first parallel, with a large 
redoubt in the rear, was finished, and the 
line w as marked out for the second paral¬ 
lel. On the 22nd there w T as some smart 
fighting before the English could gain 
possession of a grove within reach of the 
guns of the fortress; but by the 23rd the 
second parallel was finished, and breach¬ 
ing batteries were begun and furnaces 
prepared for heating shot. In a few days 
more the walls must have ln*en breached by 
the fire of fifty heavy guns, and the place 
must have been made untenable bv the red- 
hot shot which would have set in flames the 
wooden edifices with which the interior of 
the fort was at this time crowded. Gene¬ 
ral Medows had undertaken to head the 
storming party, and the men were eager 
for that close conflict. But, although he 
had not suspended operations for a mi¬ 
nute, Cornwallis had listened to the over¬ 
tures sent to him by the two released 
>ffieers, and had admitted some of Tip- 
poo's people into close conference. These 
conferences, held in the English camp, 
were prolonged from the 15th till the 
21st, and ended then without any agree¬ 
ment; for, though reduced to despair, the 
Mysorean sultaun could not reconcile 
himself to the hard conditions proposed. 
But, on the 24th, he yielded to his fate, 
and Cornwallis ordered his troops in the 
trenches to cease working and to desist 
fV"in hostilities. So inflamed were the 
soldiery against the sultaun, and so high 
their hopes about prize-money if the place 
should be taken by storm, that it was 
found difficult to restrain them from con- 
inuitig their works. In general orders 
ssiicd to them, their general said that he 
:hought it almost unnecessary to remind 
them that moderation in success w as no 
less expected fYom brave men than gal¬ 
lantry m action; and that lie trusted they 
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would not only be incapable of commit¬ 
ting violence in any intercourse tliat 
might take place between them and Tip- 
poo’s troops, but that they would even ab¬ 
stain from making use of any kind of in¬ 
sulting expression towards an enemy 
now subdued and humbled. The troops, 
though fired upon by the Mysoreans, both 
,by musketry and artillery, after they had 
suspended their works and their own fire, 
were dutiful to the injunctions of Lord 
Cornwallis; but, if Tippoo had not white¬ 
washed Ills walls, it is probable that their 
admirable discipline and their devoted¬ 
ness to their general would not have pre¬ 
vented some acts of violence. The treaty 
which Tippoo was thus forced to accept 
contained the following articles:—1. 
That he should cede one-half of his ter¬ 
ritories to the allies; 2. That he should 
pay three crores and thirty lacs of ru¬ 
pees; d. That lie should unequivocally 
restore all the prisoners who had been 
taken by the Mysoreans from the time of 
Hyder; 4. That he should deliver up ;is 
hostxiges for the due performance of the 
treaty two of his three eldest, sons. In 
conformity with these terms Tippoo 
began to send the treasure out of the 
fort to the camp of the besiegers; and on 
tlul 2(>th the young princes, one of whom 
was about ten and the other eight years 
old, were conducted to the camp with 
great pomp and ceremony. They were 
each mounted on an elephant richly ca¬ 
parisoned, and seated on a silver lioudah 
They were dressed in long white muslin 
gowns and red turbans; they wore seve¬ 
ral rows of large pearls round their necks, 
from which was suspended an ornament 
consisting of a ruby and an emerald of 
considerable size, surrounded with large 
brilliants, and in their turbans each had a 
sprig of rich pearls. They were attended 
by their father's vakeels, mounted also 
on elephants. The procession was opened 
by hircarrahs, or messengers, riding on 
camels, and seven standard-bearers carry¬ 
ing small green flags; and it was closed 
by 100 spearmen, whose spears were all 
inlaid with silver. Some of Tippoo’s 
sepoys and a party of horse followed 
at a short distance. Lord Cornwallis, 
attended by his staff and the principal 
offi<**%pf j>i$ iOTW* *&ceive4 the 


as they dismounted from their elephants, 
at the door of his groat tent; embraced 
them, led them in, one in each hand, 
and treated them, as it w as his nature to 
do all men, with great politeness, atten¬ 
tion, and tenderness, lie seated them, 
one on each side of himself; and then the 
sultauu’s head vakeel said-- 4 * These chil¬ 
dren were this morning the sous of the 
sultailn, my master; they must now look 
up to your lordship as a father!” Corn¬ 
wallis assured tho vakeels and the princes 
themselves that they should not feel the 
loss of a father’s care. He gave each of 
the boys a gold watch, with which they 
were greatly delighted. The next day 
his lordship paid them a visit at the splen¬ 
did tents which hud been set apart for 
them. They came out to meet him with 
smiling faces; and his lordship again 
embraced them, and led them by the hand 
into the tent. There, each of trio princes 
presented him with a fine Persian sword, 
and he gave them in return some beauti- 
fnl English fire-arms. On the morning 
of the 28th Tippoo fired a royal salute 
from the fort to announce his satisfaction 
at the kind and lior >urablc reception 
given to Ids sons. 

Sir John Kennawny, who was appointed 
to conclude the definitive treaty, encoun¬ 
tered much slow ness and many difficulties 
on the part of Tippoo's vakeels. The sul- 
taun particularly objected to restoring to 
the Rajah of Coorg his dominions, and ex¬ 
pressed astonishment and indignation at 
the imperative demand, llut as the rajah 
had risen in arms, mid had very ma¬ 
terially assisted the English and their 
allies. Lord Cornwallis was determined 
not to abandon him. There had been 
but too much of this work at the 
peace of Mangalore. Tippoo instructed 
his vakeels to tell the English nego¬ 
tiator that he had refused to see them 
or to deliberate on that point. At the 
same time it was discovered that he was 
diligently repairing the damages which 
the fortress had sustained, and strengthen¬ 
ing its works. Cornwallis then issued 
orders—-orders most welcome to the 
troops- for recommencing the siege, in¬ 
forming the young princes tliat he must 
send them to Madras, while he disarmed 
their gu$rdi.^p4> touted them as prison- 
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ers of war. The next morning the prin¬ 
ces were actually made to begin their 
march to Bangalore. This brought Tip- 
oo to his senses; his vakeels assured 
ir John Kennaway that he would agree 
to all that had been demanded from him. 
Cornwallis agreed to suspend operations 
for one day, and recalled Tippoo's sons, 
who. on the 19th of March, presented the 
definitive treaty, signed by their father, 
to Lord Cornwallis. By this treaty the 
English obtained all the dominions of 
Tippooou the coast of Malabar, a district 
surrounding Dindigul, and some territory 
on the western frontier of the Carnatic, 
including the Barramahal and the lower 
Ghauts; the Mahrattas (for all the three 
allies shared, and about equally, in the dis¬ 
memberment of the sultaun’s dominions) 
recovered possession of the country as far 
as the river Toombudra, which had 
once been their frontier line; and the 
Nizam got all the country from the river 
Kistna to the Pennar, including the forts 
of Gunjccottah and Cuddapa. The ter¬ 
ritory thus acquired by the English did 
not jield much more than half a million 
sterling of annual revenue; but it was 
highly valuable as strengthening the Car¬ 
natic against invasion, as affording ex¬ 
cellent land communications, and as con¬ 
taining ports on lire Malabar coast highly 
favourable to commerce and to the ex¬ 
tension of that influence which we aimed 
at. The Nairs and other Hindu people 
that occupied the coast of Malabar were 
made happy by the change of masters, 
aud by the full freedom now allowed 
them in the exercise of their religion and 
in the enjoyment of their old customs.* 
To soothe the troops for the disappoint¬ 
ment of their expectations of booty in 
the storming of Seringapatam, and to 
reward them for their excellent conduct 
and rare exertions during the whole of 
the war, the commander-in-chief, upon 
his own responsibility, made them a gift, 
equal to six months’ batta, out of the 
money paid by Tippoo; and both he 
himself and General Medows, his se- 

* Colonel "Wilks, sketches —M.ijor I>iro»n, 
Narrative.—-Mackenzie, s hct<.h of the W.ir with 
Tippoo ‘■Mihann.— Mooie, Nnn.itive—Major 
Taylor, Travels overland to India. 


cond in command, resigned “their large 
shares, that the soldiers might have the 
more. The army returned to the Com¬ 
pany’s territories, good earc being taken to 
place respectable garrisons in the districts 
ceded, and particularly in the towns on 
the Malabar coa..t, where, hitherto, we had 
scarcely had a footing. The conduct of 
Lord Cornwallis to Tippoo after this 
peace was honourable and generous; but 
the sultaun, whose pride bad been so hu¬ 
miliated, and whose power had been so 
greatly reduced, seemed to receive every 
act of kindness rather as an insult than 
as a proof of friendship; and nothing in 
bis conduct gave ground to hope that 
the peace would be permanent. More¬ 
over, some of the Mahrattas took mortal 
offence at the refusal of Cornwallis to 
permit tlu-ui to subsidize a British de¬ 
tachment. 

While Lord Cornwallis was engaged 
with Tippoo, Lord Macartney, formerly 
governor of Madras, proceeded on his 
famous embassy to China, in the hope of 
opening that closed and jealously guarded 
country to English trade and enterprise. 
But the result really obtained was little 
more than a good book about the country 
and the people, from Mr. (now Sir John) 
Barrow, lus lordship’s secretary. Our 
gradual conquests had brought our Indian 
frontier almost close upon the frontiers of 
the Celestial Empire; and the Chinese, 
who at least knew something of the 
history of our aggrandizement in Hin¬ 
dustan, were alarmed at our near neigh- 
Inmrhood, and thus more than ever dis¬ 
posed to persevere in their ancient ex- 
eluding laws. 

The desire of not destroying what has 
been termed “the balance of power in 
India/’ is generally stated to have been 
one of the principal causes which pre¬ 
vented Lord Cornwallis from prosecuting 
t a* war to the total annihilation of Tip¬ 
poo ; bnt it is believed, by one well 
acquainted with the political history of 
the country, that his lordship must have 
been influenced by more powerful and 
more proximate causes than the specula¬ 
tive apprehension of danger from the 
increase of the dominions of the Nizam 
and the Mahrattis, which lias boon sq 
often ascribed as his motive for conclud- 
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ing the peace with Tippoo Sultaun, whom 
he continued to describe as “ a faithless 
and violent character, upon whom no de¬ 
pendence could he placed/' Among the 
more obvious and stronger reasons which 
may have influenced Cornwallis, the fol¬ 
lowing have been cited:—The finances of 
government were in a very embarrassed 
state: the general sentiment m Kngland 
was adverse to any war whatever in 
India* the Court of Directois had, in 
several of their dispatches, earnestly* 
called his lordship's attention to the con¬ 
clusion of an early peace, as essential to 
the finances and true interests of the Com¬ 
pany ; and they had declared in a dis¬ 
patch received just befoie the conclusion 
of the* definitive treaty, their readiness to 
saciifice some of the advantages which 
they might justly expet t font the success 
of the war, rather than nsk its continu¬ 
ance. Great jealousy subsisted between 
the Nizam and the Mahrattas; and while 
it was difficult to manage the unwieldy 
force of the Nizam, serious appichen- 
sious were entertained of the treachery 
of the Mahraltas, who made some veiy 
alarming movements and demon.'*trafions 
while Cornwall!.*, and his uimy weie en¬ 
gaged at Seringapatuin. Vhe accounts 
which had anived in India a short time 
previously to the conclusion of the treaty, 
left little doubt that England would s< on 
be involved in another war with France ; 
and tins was certainly a stiong induce¬ 
ment for Cornwallis to bring the war 
with Tippoo to a termination, so that he 
might be prepared to repel any attack of 
the French, and direct the eiiorts of our 
arms against the settlements in India 
which had been restored to France by the 
peace of 1782.*—W hen the account of 
war between France and England reached 
him at Calcutta, Lord Cornwallis has¬ 
tened to Madras to take the command of 
au army ; but before he could reach that 
coast, Pondicherry, the French metropolis 
in India, was attacked and taken by that 
army from Fort St. George, under the 
command of Major-General Sir John ( 
Braithw aite. All the French factories j 
were seized without any difficulty; but it j 

* Sir John lVialcjlm, Sketch of the Political 
Ili*toiv of iiifliu. 
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was not found possible to shut out all the 
adventurers of that hold and adventurous 
nation, or to prevent tlieir intriguing with 
Tippoo bulfaun and the other Indian 
princes most hostile to the English. 

After the conclusion of the present war 
against the Mysorean sovereign,our ami¬ 
cable relations with the Nizam became 
more intimate, from the sense of the mu¬ 
tual benefit which had attended the alli¬ 
ance; and a subsidiary British force was 
allowed to remain in the Nizam’s service. 
With the Peishwa of the Mahrattas the 
case was veiy dill’crent: he had been un¬ 
steady to his alliance dm ing the war, and 
at the peace he made piopositions with 
which Lord Cornwallis thought it impo¬ 
litic to comply. The Peishwa wanted to 
subsidize a British detachment, of the 
frame force and on the same terms as that 
which remained with the Nizam, openly 
declaring that the purpose for which this 
force was required, was to enable him to 
reduce to obedience any of his dependent 
and tributary states that might prove re¬ 
fractory, but secretly inUnding tocmploj 
these disciplined troops in making con¬ 
quests at the exjen.se of his neighbours, 
and the neighbours and alliesof the Com¬ 
pany. Lord Cornwallis stated m his 
dispatch that the principal cause of ob¬ 
jection to the measure was his conviction 
that it was meant to obtain the counte¬ 
nance and support of the British govern¬ 
ment against Madhajee Scindiuli, tiu chief 
of a Mahratta confederacy, who wa.*. 
nearly as powerful as the Peishwa, and 
who, for some time past, had been aspn- 
ing to the rank of supreme chief and 
ruler of all the Mahrattas. The Peishwa 
interpreted Cornwallis's refusal of the 
subsidiary force into an intention of the 
British to take part with his lival Sein- 
diali; and this evil impression remain* d. 
although the goveriior-geneial and con.- 
mander-in-ehief refused to hire two un- 
ciplined battalions to Scindiah, who of¬ 
fered to pay a high price for their sen uos. 
The foundation was already laid for the 
contest which soon afterwaids emued 
between the great native powers, and 
it was evident that the Company could 
not remain neutral in that inevitable end 
extensive war; but the* British legislatee 
had rigidly prescribed n system ot* l.on- 

c 
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interference, awl, obedient to it, Corn¬ 
wallis did not think himself at liberty 
to make even a political effort to prevent 
the collision, or to cheek the aggrandize¬ 
ment of either of the great Indian poten¬ 
tates. All that the English gained by 
tliis temporary neutrality was a longer, a 
more expensive, and a more doubtful w ar 
when hostilities commenced, and when it 
became apparent that all Hindustan would 
be devastated and thrown back into 
anarchy, unless British troops and well 
trained sepoys in the Company's pay 
should succeed in breaking up tlu? Muh- 
ratta power altogether. If Lord Corn¬ 
wallis had been allowed by his employers 
to pursue a different course now, his suc¬ 
cessor, the Marquess Wellesley, might 
have been relieved from the necessity of 
waging that long Alahratta war, which 
cost such extensive sacrifices and such 
strenuous exertions, but which was a 
war we can never look upon without 
grateful emotions, as it served to develope 
the genius of Wellesley s greater brother, 
the l)uke of Wellington. It was during 
the government of Lord Cornwallis and 
the prevalence of our neutrality system that 
the independent power of Madhajee Scin- 
diah was matured, and that his authority 
was completely established over the not th¬ 
orn parts of Hindustan. Partly by in¬ 
trigue and partly by force tliis powerful 
Alahratta chief got possession both of the 
person of the Mogul arid of all his domi¬ 
nions : the dominions were very limited, 
but the possession of the person of the 
degenerate imbecile descendant of Au- 
rungzebe was of immense advantage, as 
it allowed him to issue liis firmans in the 
name of the Mogul; and as the mere name 
was still potential among the Moham¬ 
medans of India- Though denied the 
two British battalions, Seindiah found 
means to raise a large and formidable 
corps of infantry under European officers, 
chiefly French; to erect founderies and 
at seuals, and, in short, to accumulate those 
vast military powers and resources which 
enabled his immediate successor, his 
nephew Doulut Kao Seindiah, to carry 
ou a war at the same moment in the 
Deccan and Hindustan against the British 
government and its allies * Even before 
* Sir John Malcolm, * Political Ili't. lnd.’ 


his power was thus matured, Seindiah 
did not refrain from intimating his in¬ 
tention of turning his advantages against 
the Company. In the summer of 1792 
the public news-writer of Delhi stated 
that the Great Mogul had informed Sein¬ 
diah and the Pcishwa that he hoped 
through their tportions to obtain tri¬ 
bute from the British territories of Ben¬ 
gal. Lord Cornwallis LP this insult 
very acute!}, and the neutrality system 
of the legislature did not hinder him 
from resenting it. He instructed his 
resident at Delhi to tell Seindiah that, in 
I he present situation of the Mogul, he 
must consider all letters written upou 
political points in his name to he written 
by his (.Scimiiah’s) sanction and authority 
only ; and that any attempt to demand 
tribute from the English, or to establish 
principles of that description, would be 
warmly resented by the government of 
Bengal. Writing to the resident, he con¬ 
tinued —“ You will, in the course of any 
conversation or correspondence which 
you may hold with Seindiah upon this 
point, take care to recall in the most 
forcible manner to his recollection the 
spirit of moderation and forbearance that 
has been manifested by this government 
during the long period in which he has 
been emph>)ed m extending his conquests 
in the northern parts of Hindustan; and 
that it would give us pain to be forced to 
depai t fYoin the neutral and pacific sys¬ 
tem that we have hitherto observed m 
that quarter. You will, at the same time, 
inform him, that it is by my particular 
directions that ton say that we have no 
desire to make any new acquisitions, nor 
even to interfere in the internal affairs of 
the empire,, if we can avoid it with honour 
and safety ; but that if any of our neigh¬ 
bours should be rasli enough to insult us 
by unjust demands, or in any other shape 
whatever, we feel ourselves both able and 
resolved to exact ample satisfaction.*** 
These spirited remonstrances curbed the 
insolence of the great Mahratta, who 
assured the British resident at Delhi 
that the only use he wished to make of 
the Mogul’s favour was to establish his 
authority over the territories which he 


* Letter of Lord Cornwallis, in Id. 
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held, and not to subdue or invade the 
territories of others. And during the 
three remaining years of his life Madhajee 
Scindiah, though lie continued some of 
his operations in the north, left the lower 
provinces of Hindustan undisturbed, and 
treated the government gf Bengal with 
respectful deference. 

llagojee Bonslah, another powerful 
Mahratta chief, who held dominion over 
the piovince of Cuttack and other exten¬ 
sive territories, was conciliated bj tlie 
diplomacy of Cornwallis, who deputed a 
resident to his court. 

With the debt-oppressed Nabob of the 
Carnatic, his lordship, as soon as lie ar¬ 
rived in India, raliiied or concluded a 
treaty of alliance, which was considered 
a* a great improvement of the political 
relations which subsisted pievioiisly be¬ 
tween the Company and that rulei. It 
vested the sole military power in the 
Company; and thereby gave security to 
our Indian empire. Hut it was only m 
this view that the treaty could be con¬ 
sidered as beneficial; in every other, it 
carried the seeds of its own destruction. 
The sword was placed in one hand (in that 
of the Company), the purse in another 
(in that of the nabob); and to combine 
both, in order to produce efficient exer¬ 
tion, in a time of war, for the mutual 
safety of the two contracting parties, it 
became necessary, unless the nabob al¬ 
tered all his principles of government, 
to introduce a complete change into the 
administration of those provinces ffbm 
which the resources were to he drawn 
during the actual existence of a war. 
There was another and a serious incon¬ 
venience. By the treaty the nabob was 
bound to contribute nine lacs of star pa¬ 
godas annually towards the support of 
the military peace establishment, which 
was to be maintained in the Carnatic by 
the Company; and in the event of a 
failure on the part of the nabob, in the 
punctual payment of this money, the Com¬ 
pany was to possess the right of appoint¬ 
ing its own revenue officers, with au¬ 
thority to superintend and receive from 
the nabob’s collectors, the revenue of 
certain specified districts; and after the 
amount of the deficiency should have* 
been realized, the Company’s officers were 


instantly to he recalled. This was lor u 
state of peiee. In the event of war, it 
was stipulated that the nabob should pvy 
four-fifths of his revenue to the (Vmipany, 
and that, in ease of his failing so to do, 
the Company should haw the right of 
appointing receivers and Miperintcndants, 
not to collect, hut to receive fiom the 
nabob’s collectors, the revenues of all 
the nabob’s country. It was evident 
that the constant changes of authority 
to which the territories of the nabob wue 
thus exposed, were likely to destroy every 
hope of improvement in the country, or 
of permanent comfort and pio«perily to 
its unfoituuate inhabitants. The nabob 
was never punctual, and while he wasted 
his money in extravagance, he w f as al¬ 
ways pleading poxeitj, and rc<|uesting 
the Company to paj the troops which they 
kept in his dominions, and without which 
these dominions must have passed into 
other hands. When the w ar with Tippoo 
Sultaun broke out (in 1790), the nabob 
failed entirely in his part of the agree¬ 
ment; and thereupon Lord CornwaUis, 
acting precisely as Warren Hastings 
would have done at such a critical mo¬ 
ment, when money must be obtained or 
disaster and defeat be incurred, put the 
treaty in abeyance, and took possession 
of the whole of the nabob’s country, and 
levied the taxes directly by his own 
officers, only directing that the nabob 
might be permitted to appoint officers of 
his own to observe the conduct and in¬ 
spect the accounts of the servants and 
collectors of the Conipam, in older that a 
satisfactory settlement, upon the prin¬ 
ciple prescribed by the treaty, might he 
made hereafter between his highness and 
the British government. It was not a 
ease in which the nabob could have been 
left to himself: without the Company’s 
troops the Carnatic must have been over¬ 
run by the fierce Mysoreans, and the 
adjacent territories of the Company must 
have been again devastated by Tippoo. 
Lord Cornwallis expressed his deep re¬ 
gret that the nabob had not been pre¬ 
vailed upon to give his assent to this 
temporary occupation of his country and 
assumption of its finances, and that he 
had not, by order, economy, and punc¬ 
tuality in his stipulated payments, ren- 
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dored sucli measures unnecessary, declar¬ 
ing, however, at the same time, that the 
British government could not gratify the 
nabob's private feelings by forbearing to 
take efficient steps to exact the perform¬ 
ance of his engagements, without being 
guilty of a Ikigrant neglect of the atten¬ 
tion winch was due to the honour and 
interests of their country, and to the 
security of his highness’s own domi¬ 
nions. lie aKo told the nabob that al¬ 
though it was a time of war, lie would 
soon see that, while his people were 
treated with justice and humanity, a 
liberal fund would be secured for the 
support of Ins own dignity, and that of 
his family; and that the remainder of 
the leveuues “ would be rescued from 
the hands of extortioners and usurers, 
ami honourably applied to the defence 
and protection of lus subjects and domi¬ 
nions.” This entile occupation of the 
Carnatic greatly facilitated the operations 
of the war against Tippoo, as it placed 
the resomces of the countly in the hands 
of the British government, and gave that 
government the undivided power of ap¬ 
plying those resources, and every mili¬ 
tary supply which the country possessed, 
to the aid of the public service. Aftir 
the termination of tip* war against Tippoo, 
lus hardship opened fresh negotiations 
with the Nabob of the Carnatic, which 
ended iu a new treaty, on the 1 titli of 
J uly, 17bJ. The previous treaty of 1 787 
was annulled: and it was agreed that the 
defence of the territories of both states 
was to he intrusted entirely to the Com¬ 
pany, who, in the event or war, weie to 
assume the management of the Carnatic, 
with its revenues, &c., which were all to 
remain in the Company's bands as long 
as the war lasted, and to be returned to 
the nabob at its termination ; nn)e c s in a 
few eases which were paiticularly spe¬ 
cified. 11 was also stipulated that, as long 
as the Company remained in possession of 
the Carnatic, they should pay to- the 
nabob ontMifh part of its revenues keep¬ 
ing the four-tifths for the. ex pens, s of the 
war, «Stc. By an article of tins treaty, 
of 1 711 J, the nabob agreed, as he had dime 
before, to pay nine lacs of pagodas an¬ 
nually for tie' military peace establish¬ 
ment. Further he a Li reed to p.iv between 
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six and seven lacs of pagodas annually, 
for the liquidation of his private debts. 
In the event of any failure on his part, 
certain specified districts, with their re¬ 
venues, were to he assumed by the Com¬ 
pany ; and the nabob was to recall all 
his officers from the .Oil districts, except 
one officer in each, who was to receive 
annually from the Company r j servants 
attested statements of the gross re venue 
and net receipts. Lord Cornwallis enter¬ 
tained strong hopes of the happy ope¬ 
ration of this treaty; but the authorities 
in Knglaml did not share in this impres¬ 
sion, and they early directed efforts to be 
made to modify the arrangement, whieh 
they apprehended would never work ad¬ 
vantageously. The event proved the 
coi rectness of these apprehensions. 

The ruler of (Jude, the nabob-vizier, bad 
frequently represented to Warren Hastings 
that bis finances were deranged by the 
heavy monthly payment of 2 lacs and 
(jfMHiO rupees to the regular brigade of 
the Company's troops stationed in his ter¬ 
ritories, for the defence of ()tide, Corah, 
and Allahabad, and the annual 2 '\ lacs of 
rupees paid to six battalions of sepoy-, 
a corps of artillery, and some squadrons 
of tegular cavalry stationed at Furruek* 
a bad ; but Hastings, instructed by the 
Court of Directors not to remove any of 
the troops and not to abate any of tlr* 
payments, had turned tin 4 deaf ear to tin* 
nabob's complaints. As it w r as evident 
that a compliance with the nabob-vi/iei\s 
wishes would expose both bis own in¬ 
terests and those of the Company to great 
danger, as he possessed no immediate 
means of preserving the internal tran¬ 
quillity of his dominions, much less o 
urotcctiug them from the invasion with 
winch they were almost constantly 
threatened by the Mahrattas Cornwallis 
acted exactly as Hastings bad done, 
telling the remonstrating or petitioning 
nabob, that the Company’s troops sta¬ 
tioned within his territories were not 
more than sufficient for the defence of 
them ; that his own subjects were retained 
wi.hin the bounds of duty' and allegiance 
solely by the respect inspired by the 
Company's troops; and, finally, that he 
must pay for the valuable protection thus 
afforded him. Ills UndHilp, however 
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by a treaty concluded with Tinder Beg 
Khan, the uahoh-vi/icr’s minister, reduced 
the total of the aimtul payments from 
SO lacs to f»(? lacs. 

The course of e\\ nf», and absolute uc- 

eo'ssity. had forced the pacifically disposed 

Lord Cornwallis into the war w ith Tippoo 

Sult'uin, tind into v com so of measures 

v ei y contrary to the w ishes, the policy, and 

the svsle.u of lioii-inteifercnce and non- 

aggrandi'Cnient. of tli • But nth legislature 

and govvi uiiiciit. lint it has hecn well 

remarked that this sclf-ewdt nf necessity 

% 

was not followed In the conclusion that 

• 

the s.»nie causes might again produce the 
same effects • and that a general impres¬ 
sion was made in Lapland, that his lord- 
ship lud placed the atfaiis of the Com¬ 
pany on the tine tooting of security and 
strength, which had hcon so long dcsiicd 
—that, for the future, nothing would he 
requisite hut mild, moderate, and concili¬ 
atory councils in the governor-gonei j 1 
and the local authorities, to secure 1 he 
listing tranquillity and piosperity of the 
British Krupiiv in India. This capital 
mistake must indeed appear the more e\- 
traordi n.ii y if we lelleet upon the actual 
condition and increasing power of tin* :.U 
w ay s ustless Mahratta princes, the weak¬ 
ness of the ruleis of (hide and flu* (’a - 
nafie, and of all the allies of the Lnplish, 
not one of whom could In* left exposid to 
invasion and conquest without I'posiiei 
eithei the trade ol* tin* dominions of the 
Company to sei iou.s hiss if not to absolute 
ru'.i Our territories were greatly in- 
cicictd and our political relations much 


extended during Lord Cornwallis's admi¬ 
nistration. Ills great efforts had all been 
attended with extraordinary success. If 
some of his attempted reforms were fail¬ 
ures, ho yet left behind him, among the 
natives, a good name, and the enviable 
reputation of having always entertained 
the best intuitions. Some great reforms 
and changes he certainly ellectcd both in 
the military and in the civil establish¬ 
ments of India, being aided therein by the 
new ads of parliament and by the posses¬ 
sion of that unity of power and tint abso¬ 
lute control over the presidencies of Ma¬ 
dias and Bombay which Hastings had 
never possessed ; and it is asserted, by a 
v< ry competent authority, that the system 
| of internal rule which lie introduced into 
j the provinces of Bengal and Bahnr will 
' ever reflect the highest honour on his 
! name.' 1 ' That opposition party in pailia- 
j mud which had extolled the virtues and 
■ deplored the misfbi tunes of the Tiger of 
j Mysore were not -paring of their eriti- 
j e'sm and consul vs. hut when Ins lordship 
nturned to Bug laud at the end of 17JW, 

; they did not venture to try to impeach 
I loin The king, in acknowledgment of 
; liis impoitant service*, iaised him to the 
rank of mangles*, and he was appointed 
; inastcr-L'cneivI of the ordnance, it is said 
that he was not a very brilliant man, hut 
it is seldom tliat v c find brilliant men 
doing what was achieved by his spotless 
I integnty, his humanity, and untiring ddi- 
[ genoe. 
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CHAPTER II. 

ADMINISTRATION OF SIR JOHN SHORE. A. I). i 71*3. 


Sir John Short. (afterwards LordTcign- 
inoutli), the friend of Warren Hastings, 
tin* bosom fneml and afterwards bio* 
grupher of Su William Jones, and a most 
respectable civil sen ant of the Company, 
who had resided long in India, and had 
rendered important sei vices there, was 
appointed to succeed Loid Cornwallis as 
governor-general of India.* Sir John 

v Mr. Shore (ho was knighted after accepting 
the governor-generalship^ had gone to India 
enr'v in lift*, ami hail horn promoted' m tin* >t*r 
vice l»v Warr«-n Hastings He h.ul made good 
progress m iho mitne languages, tin'll loo nun I) 
neglected hv Oh* English, lie had studied tho 
li d it-., customs, tenures, and laws of tho nifnes, 
and had oiltivated an extensive intercourse with 
tho people. Ho had on tipietl a high post m lie* 
thru unped d» partmeiits of hi e/jar and jiniuatrn ; 
am! on tho consolidat urn of tl»o provnn lalboaids 
under Warren Hastings, he had been plac'd at 
the head of that department On H.istini'ss re¬ 
turn to England, in ITS >, he arcom pained him; 1 
entertaining, and avowing on ait occasions u 1 
rewunee tor that jfix'iit govei riMi-g'mi rat's in¬ 
tegrity, good intentions, and wonderful uhilihes. 
It was to Shore that Hastings in son bed that ver¬ 
sion of the Ode of Hoi act* which lie made on 
shipboard during the homeward voyage (•><*<? 
vol 1 . p. L’dT ) At iho end ol the billowing \enr 
Mi Shore was appointed nu iribor of the su- 
pionie council, and in that eapac H\ ho accom¬ 
panied r^oi<1 Cornwallis to India, He opposed 
some of Lord Cornwallis'** law reforms, as homo 
unsuited to the country and people; ami he 
rottuned again to England with a moderate for¬ 
tune, and with the intention of passing tin* rest 
ol'lns Hi’ in retirement. The invitation 1o he 
come f.md CornwnllLN successor is said to have 
been nltogether unexpected b\ liim. 1 lie pcnis.il 
ol his minutes on tin.* revenue luid prim ipally 
imliued 1 *iit and Dundas to select him; but Ins 
known predilection for n pic die course of polu \, 
Ills lov»-of order, and the general e\rrllem r of 
bis private ciiaracter wetc also powerful recom¬ 
mendations. At first he steadily refused the ap¬ 
pointin' ut ; lint he soon yielded to tfir* carm si 
solicitations of Air. Charles (bant. Wiihcihm o, 
whose views in religion resembled bis own, had 
u "rent regard for .shore ; and he shvk tlmf shoio 
was so reluctant to accept the splendid oiler, 
that Unnt, at Pifl’j icqwest, undertook to go 


lmd ahundant local knowledge and indus¬ 
try . lie was particularly skilled in the 
revenue system of India, and was of wiy 
pacific habits; and it appears to haw 
been expected that all those great advan¬ 
tages which Lord Cornwallis had ob¬ 
tained would he confirmed and improved, 
without any lisk of war or extension of 
political connections by a governor pos¬ 
sessed of these qualities. It was laid down 
to him as a rule, that the dictates of jus¬ 
tice, no less than the dictates of ccoiio/ny. 
pi escribed to the Company a system of 
non-interference tilth the internal allaiis 
or mutual differences of the native states; 
units* when interference should he re¬ 
quited by the paramount duty of pre¬ 
serving the tranquillity and integrity of 
the Company \s own dominions. About the 
same time that Shore beeame the real i tiler 
of Bengal, the nominal sovereign of that 
country, the nabob Mubarek-til-DowIah, 
died, in the ‘37th year of his age, leaving 
behind him twelve sons and thirteen 
daughters. lie was succeeded by Ins 
eldest son, Uzeer-ul-I)owlah, who was so¬ 
lemnly proclaimed at Calcutta on the Jdih 
of September, 17‘J‘J. 

The situation of affairs did not promise, 
to those who were acquainted with the 
temper of the Alahrnttas, any very long 
exemption from hostilities; but, on the 


<l«wn and liml him out m Ids retirement, and 
to urge lam In consent, in consideration of the 
valuable scj vices which he might be enabled to 
rendei 1o Ins country and to the natives of 
India, in whose welfare he hall always taken r» 
livelv inletest Wilheiforce adds that lie was 
piesein when Shore was introduced to Pitt, and 
that be was much struck with the simplicity, 
icpn-e and dignified urbanity he displayed in 
ins conform re with the premier {iltwuir of 
I.**d Teujnmmth. bv Rev.Samuel Charles Wilks, 
M A. I.fr of Lind Trnjnmouth , by his Non, the 
present Loid ) 
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Other hand, the Company was in every 
respect free from ail) immediate danger# 
The English government had at no period 
been so strong in actual military force 
and resources, its principal enemy, Tip- 
poo, was much reduced; its principal ally, 
the Nizam or Suhahdar of the Deccan, j 
seemed linn to his engagements. But 
those jealousies which had liioken out be¬ 
tween die Nizam and the Main alias before 
Lord Cornwallis quitted the country, 
were now threatening wars and convul¬ 
sions. Being justified in sc> doing by Ins 
tieaty of alliance, the Nizam, threatened 
with invasion, applied to the new go- 
vei nor-genei al for assistance. This as¬ 
sistance was refused by the pacific Sir 
John Shore, whose wishes accorded with 
the neutrality system instructions he re¬ 
ceived fiom home, and who was loath to 
incur any hazard of giving ollence to the 
Mahrattas. When this refusal was made 
it was notorious that the Nizam enter¬ 
tained the most friendly dispositions 
towards the British government, and ie- 
joieed at the recent successes of Corn¬ 
wallis, which had established our great 
ascendency m tlu* political scale of India; 
while the Mahrattas v iewed the success of 
the English with alarm, and contemplated 
their power with a degree of jealousy 
which almosl amounted to hostility. The 
wily Mahrattas very soon concluded that 
Sir John Shoie, in his anxiety to remain 
neutral, would not aid the Nizam by any 
other means than those of diplomacy and 
a mediatory negotiation; and as soon as 
they made this discovery they despised 
the diplomacy, they resolved to reject the 
mediation, and began to beat their kettle¬ 
drums, collect their war-horses, and 
sharpen their spear-heads. At this critical 
moment Madhajee Seindiah, who hail 
given such growth and increase to the Mali- 
ratta power, died, and left his vast resources 
and territories to his nephew Don hit luio 
Seindiah, a much younger and much more 
active and daring chief, who hastened to 
assemble his army from the remotest quar¬ 
ters of Hindustan, with the double view of 
strengthening his personal authority and 
of acquiring an ascendency in the confe¬ 
deracy forming against the Nizam. And 
while their best ally was thus threatened, 
the English themselves were again me¬ 


naced by the snake which they bad 
scotched, not killed. Tippoo, who hail 
commenced intrigues with the French 
and with the Mahrattas before the treaty 
of Seriiigapatam was a month old, asseni- 
' bled an army, and threatened to come for¬ 
ward as an ally of the Mahrattas. This 
only continued Sir John Shoie in his re¬ 
solution net to aid the Nizam. It was ob¬ 
vious to him that the Nizam, unsupported 
by the English, must sink under the com¬ 
bined attack of the Mahrattas and Tippoo, 
and that the Mysorean would become 
more dangerous than ever to the English 
by tins change. Bui lie consoled himself 
with the reiieetion, that in the event of 
the Nizam's country being conquered by 
such incompatible sillies as Tippoo and the 
Mahrattas, there was as great a probability 
of their quarrelling about tile division of 
the spoils and attacking each other, as of 
their uniting in an invasion of British 
India. By the recent acts of parliament, 
tliegovernor-general, in common with all 
the Company's servants, was prohibited 
fiom interfering in the quarrels of native 
princes, and of taking up arms against 
them, unless to oppose ail actual invasion 
of the British terntoiies; and tln.se east 
vmv of more inipoitance in the eyes of 
Sn John than were the obligations of the 
treaty of alliance concluded with tile 
Nuam by his pirdecessor. Yet we could 
not leave the Nizam to his fate without 
weakening that foice of opinion winch, 
more than arms, had made us what wt 
were in India. Lord Cornwall)**, by le- 
senting the attack of Tippoo upon our 
ally* the Kajah of Travancore, had gaiued 
the confidence of other allies, and laid es¬ 
tablished the British reputation for good 
faith, justice, and firmness. Could so re¬ 
cent an example lie overruled? Could 
the same power which rushed into war in 
171)0, for the defence of an inconsiderable 
ally, remain neutral in 17‘J1, when a con¬ 
siderable anil a faithful ally was threat¬ 
ened with destruction? Could our repu¬ 
tation for good faith towards our allies he 
sacrificed at the moment when it was 
highest? Yet Sir John Shore did not 
think that these considerations were to be 
put in competition with the evils which 
might attend a war with Tippoo and the 
Mahrattas. It is, however, doubted whe- 
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ther liny sufh war would have followed a 
more spirited course of policy. “ There 
indeed appears,” says Sir John Malcolm, 
“every ground to conclude, that while 
the impressions which had been made 
on all the native powers of India, by the 
wise councils and military success of the 
Marquess Cornwallis, were yet in full 
three, the decided intc»iference of the Bri¬ 
tish government would have deferred both 
the Mahratta* and Tippno Sultnun fiom 
an attack upon the Nizam.” Events which 
Sir John Shore could neither control nor 
foresee prevented the hostile movements 
of Tippoo and preserved the Nizam from 
total annihilation. Yet the fate of (lie 
faithful ally of the English was mjIH- 
cieutlv hard, and the effects of the Mah- 
rithi invasion of the Deccan were w it¬ 
nessed in the impoverishment of the 
people, in the decline of their trade with 
the Company, and in the dread which was 
entertained of their visit being soon re¬ 
peated. 

In the month of JMu nary, 17*)5, the ad¬ 
vanced corps of the Mahratta army, under 
Doulut Rao Seindiah, marched against 
the Nizam; and on the 11th of March a 
h ittle was fought near the town of Reeder, 
tie 1 capital of a province (of the Deccan ) 
of that name. Roth armies were thrown 
into confusion, neither of them obtained 
anv considerable advantage, both indeed 
appeared upon the point of running away 
at the same moment: but the Nizam lau 
first - he had brought his women with 
him, these inmates of the zenana were 
sadly frightened, and imparting their 
f'uvs to their never courageous lord, he 
quitted the field, and tied by night to the 
small fort of Kurdlnh. Here he was im- 
med'iitely surrounded and hemmed in by 
the Mahrattas, who out him off from all 
supplies, and starved him into a disgrace¬ 
ful capitulation. After remaining for 
some weeks in the fort, the Nizam agreed 
to cede to his enemies an extensive tract 
of country rendering thirty-five lacs of 
annual revenue, and including the cele¬ 
brated fortress of Dowlctnhad or Deoglur, 
the strongest place in his dominions; to 
pay three ccores of rupees, one-third im¬ 
mediately, the remainder by instalments 
of twenty-five lacs per annum, and to 
give np as an hostage his prime mimslcr [ 


Azeem-nl-Omrah, the zealous frh*nd of 
the English and the decided opponent of 
the Miilirattas. This delivering up of an 
able and honest minister was almost as 
dishonourable to the English as it was in¬ 
jurious to their abandoned ally the Nizam, 
whose throne had h'*en supported by 
Ids abilities. At the ou*e there were 
two battalions of Rritish troops in the 
Deccan : if these had been present at the 
battle of Reeder, the total defeat of the 
Mahrattis would have been certain; if 
they had marched to the relief of Eurd- 
l ill, the Nizam might have been extri¬ 
cated without signing the disgraceful 
treat\ ; but the Englnh officer in com- 
maud, oh client to the otdeis of the go¬ 
vernor-general, refined to accompany 
him to the war, or to take any steps 
against the Mahrattas After the con¬ 
vention of Km ill di was vc ttled, the Ni/am 
returned to Hyderabad, and strongly in¬ 
timated Jus desne that the Company 
would recall their two battalions. The 
battalions were soon rcc.lhd* In the 
meantime the Mahratta confederates eva¬ 
cuated the Deccan and marched towards 
their respective countries ; which they 
had hardly' leached civ two unexpected 
events occurred—the sudden death of the 
young Reishwa, Madhuo Ran, and the 
lehelliou of All Jjh, the ehkst son of 
the Ni/am. These two events conspired, 
in tin ir effects, to rev ive the lost infiucncc 
of the Ihitisli at the emu t of Hyderabad, 
and to restore the Ni/.mi to his former 
| importance among the native powers. 
The death of Madboo Rao introduced 
fierce dissensions among the Mahratta 
chief’s, who had been so recently leagued 
together. Nanali Fumavese was deter¬ 
mined to place upon the vacant throne an 
infant prince, in whose name he might 
rule and reign. His great rival Doulut 
Rao Seindiah supported the claims of 
the son of Ragobn, wlto would have been 
the undoubted heir of the throne if the 
Mahrattas had recognised the European 
law of succession and primogeniture. 
Nanali Furi.avese, chancing to he at 
Poomih, the capital or Aulic city of the 
Mahratta confederacy, had at first several 
advantages. He liberated the Nizam's 
ministei, Azeem-ul-Omrah, opened a ne¬ 
gotiation with him, and agreed to pur- 
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chaw flit* Nizam's nlli.mce by rescinding 

the convention of Kmdlah, ami by giving 

up all claims to tin* territory and the 

money winch the Nizam had agreed t( 

yield and pay. A treaty was concluded 

upon these conditions; but before it could 

take etleet Kernel kill marched upor 

Poonah with an army which his rival 

• 

was unable to oppose. Nunnli Furnavese 

v.is driven out of tlio countiv : and Bnjce 

R.io, the son of Eagoba, was placed upon 

the Peishwa niusnud. 'flu* treaty so rc 

* 

ccntlN concluded with A/eem-ul-l)ow bill 
was annulled ; but, in order to prevent the 
Nizam fiom foiiuing an alliance with Ins 
rival Nanali Furnavese, Seiiuliah hastened 
To eonclude a new treaty’ with the still 
powerful iul *r of the Deccan, merely de¬ 
manding fiom the Ni/ain one-fourth of 
the territoiy and money which had been 
stipulated in the convention of Kurdlah. 
Thew rapid lvvolut.ons rescind the 
Nizam, and in part sn\cd the character 
of the English, who must have been dis¬ 
graced in tlu 1 eyes of the native pnnees 
if their all} had been despoiled to the 
full extent of the treaty of Kuidl.ih, or 
if he had been dm on to extremities by 
another Mahratta invasion. 

The rebellion of the JSi/am’s son had 
a still more favourable elleet. Since the 
time of the gallant and adventitious M. 
lhissy. the ruler of the Deccan had nov t 
been without some French oilioerr in his 
service. At piesenth'* had a considerable 
number of these officers the chief of them 
being one M. Raymond, who had com¬ 
menced his military career in India at 
an early age, under the rash and unfortu¬ 
nate Lally. These Frenchmen had disci¬ 
plined various corps of sepoys. During 
the war against Tippoo Sultaun the Nizam 
had two battalions only; hut since the 
peace of Seriugapatam M. Raymond had 
raised or disciplined several other bat¬ 
talions. The English resident at Hyder¬ 
abad stated that no fewer than twenty- 
three disciplined battalions, with twelve 
field-pieces, accompanied the Nizam in 
the campaign against the Mahrnttas which 
had ended so disastrously at Kurdlah ; 
but there were certainly not Frenchmen 
enough to officer so large a force, and it 
is probable that not, one-third of this force 
was either properly disciplined or pro- 
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| peily commanded. After the departure 
of the two British battalions the Nizam 
! ordered new levies for these corps; and 
1 assigned an extensive territory for their 
regular payment arid support. As the 
fiercest of all wars was now raging lre- 
tween France and England, and as it w'as 
expected that the republicans would make 
M>ine desperate eflort to land troops on 
the Coromandel coast, the British resident 
expressed great jealousy of M. Raymond 
and his battalions, and remonstrated 
strongly with the Nizam; but little atten¬ 
tion was given to him, and, in spite of his 
remonstrances not only were the levies 
continued, hut a considerable part of Ray¬ 
mond's force was sent to occupy the dis¬ 
tricts of Kurpah and Kummiini, which 
were immediately upon the frontier of 
th<? Company's possessions. Sir John 
Shore now became seriously alarmed. 
“This last measure,” said he, “has a 
suspicious, not to say niminal appear¬ 
ance: and although we may acquit the 
Nizam of any hostile designs against the 
Company, ] can entertain little doubt of 
the disposition of M. Raymond and the 
officers of his eoips to co-operate with 
the French upon the not them Cheats. 
Such an attempt may not he probable ; 
but as it. would, if carried into execution, 
he attended with very serious conse¬ 
quences to the British possessions m 
India, the strongest representations ought 
to be made, to induce the Nizam toiecall 
the detachment of M. Raymond.” The 
governor-general addressed a letter to 
tin* Ni/ani, stating in a general manner 
the consequences which might result fiom 
placing a force on the British frontiers, 
under the command of men who were the 
declared enemies of the British govern¬ 
ment; and requesting him to withdraw 
them immediately. At the same time 
he directed his resident at Hyderabad to 
make use of more decided language to 
that court, and to tell the Nizam that 
if he persisted in his determination to 
keep the Frenchmen and their battalions 
where they were, he (the governor- 
general) would be compelled, with what¬ 
ever reluctance, to advance a body of 
troops towards our frontier. Kcseuting 
his abandonment by the English in the 
late Mahratta invasion, and complaining 
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that they had broken thi»ir treaty with 
him, the Nizam persisted in keeping hi? 
troops at Km pah; being encouraged so 
to do by M. Raymond and the other 
French officers, w ho assured him that the 
omnipotent French republic, which was 
giving liberty to all the nations in Kit rope, 
would soon overthrow the tyranny of 
Kngland, which kept him and other 
princes of India in thraldom. At the 
moment then* was a considerable number 
of French officers and soldiers and sailors 
prisoners of war at Pondicherry. It ap¬ 
pears that a secret correspondence was 
established between these men and M. 
Raymond ; and nothing but the great 
vigilance of Lord Ilobait, who then pre¬ 
sided over the Madras government, pre¬ 
vented his being joined by these Pondi¬ 
cherry prisoners of war, who were ap¬ 
prehended at the moment in which they 
intended to effect their escape. Such a 
reinforcement would have been of im¬ 
mense importance; and it was probably 
in order to be near at hand to receive it 
that M. Raymond had been stationed on 
the frontiers. The dismissal from the 
Deccan of the two British battalions, the 
immediate increase of Raymond's corps, 
the apparent determination of the Nizam 
to brave the displeasure of the governor* 
general, sufficiently pioved that the in¬ 
fluence which had been established at 
the court of Hyderabad by Lord Corn¬ 
wallis was entirely lost; and that the 
Fujglish not only could place no depen¬ 
dence upon the aiu of the Nizam, hut had 
reasons to apprehend that his resources 
might he early directed against the Com¬ 
pany's possessions, either from the pre¬ 
vailing power of the French faction, fi om 
the complete subjection of Ins country to 
the Malirattas, or from his throwing him¬ 
self, to escape that Mahratta subjection, 
into the hands of Tippoo Sultaun, the 
irreconcilable enemy of the Fnglish, who 
was at this moment most actively en¬ 
gaged in a multiplicity of intrigues. But 
just at this moment— on theiRSth of June, 
17!)5--the Nizam’s son Ali Jah fled 
from Hyderabad and raised the standard 
of rebellion against his father the Nizam. 
Filled with alarm, the Nizam pressed the 
instant return of the English subsidiary 
force to his country; agreed to the recall 


of the detachment of Raymond’s corps ; 
and adopted every measure proposed by 
the English resident, and humbly ani 
earnestly supplicated for the renewal of 
that friendship and alliance which he 
haiLso recently, and not without reason, 
slighted. Sir John Shore saw the ad¬ 
vantages which fortune had thrown in 
his way. lie directed the iwo English 
battalions to march hack to the Nizam’s 
territory with every possible expedition. 
These troops were rapidly advancing to 
join the Nizam’s army acting against Ali 
Jah, when accounts were received of the 
defeat and capture of that undutiful 
prince by M. Raymond’s battalions. They 
remained in the country, and rendered 
some important services in restoring 
tranquillity. Ali Jah died, or was mur¬ 
dered, soou after he was made prKonei ; 
hut in the course of a few months an¬ 
other rebellion broke out, headed by 
Du rah Jah, a nephew of the Nizam, who 
contrived to collect a great body of troops. 
At tliis crisis the English subsidiary force 
did all the fighting for the bewildeml 
Nizam. Under their able commander, 
Captain James Dairy tuple, the two bat¬ 
talions gained a splendid victory, and re¬ 
ducer l the strong fort of Kaehore, of which 
the rebels had obtained possession. The 
advantages derived on these occasions 
from the suppoi t of the British govern- 
uent were fully recognised by the 
Nizam; but he still feared that the 
governor-general would not send him 
Heient aid in ease of his being again 
attacked by the Mahrattas; he still enter¬ 
tained an affection for M. Raymond and 
i reliance upon his brilliant promises, 
ind he very naturally clung to his French 
disciplined battalions, which had been 
raised at a great expense, and which were 
now daily improving ; and, uotwithstand- 
; the discontented countenance of the 
English resident, he associated more than 
.jver with M. Raymond, he increased the 
numbers and appointments of that French¬ 
man's corps, giving him additional lands 
to ensure their regular payment; he 
established or enlarged arsenals and 
foundries for their equipment, and made 
every effort in order to add to the 
.trength and stability of this favourite 
body of troops. Tims favoured and 
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honoured, M. Raymond, who possessed 
most of those qualities in which his 
nation most excels, rapidly improved the 
discipline of his battalions, and strength¬ 
ened himself by forming connections with 
the chief officers of the Nizam's eouit, 
and by intriguing against all such as 
leaned towards the English interest. As 
a Frenchman it was his boumlcn duty to 
do all the injury he could to the most 
detested and most powerful of all the 
enemies of the One and Indivisible Re¬ 
public. lie took no care to conceal Ins 
hostility or the hopes he cuteitained of 
the future - he intended to play over 
again, and on a wider stage, the part of 
M. Hussy, and to revive the projects of 
M Dupleix. The English, to a man, 
were to Ik* expelled from the gieat pen¬ 
insula of India, and the dominion of that 
country was to he wholly traiisfeuvd to 
the French republic. II is battalions 
carried the tri-coloured flag; and the 
cap of liberty was engraven on the 
buttons of their clothing. His officers 
sang the Fa Ira and danced the Carmag¬ 
nole in the gilded halls of Hyderabad, 
lie eneounged desertions from the sepoys 
in the English service; and, through tin* 
intrigues of his ollicers, who commanded 
the detachment of his corps which was 
stationed near the British frontier, a par¬ 
tial mutiny was excited in a battalion of 
senovsonthe Madias establishment; and 

i • 

two native commissioned ollicers and a 
number of privates deserted their colours 
and went over to the French paity. A 
coitam historian, who never exercises his 
imagination except in discovering eirois 
in our statesmen and commanders, who 
never seems to doubt that he could ha\e 
managed matters better than the best of 
them, and who nearly always seems to 
intimate that the English in India were 
most jealous and most alarmed when there 
was no occasion for any such feelings, 
and trustful .and confident when there 
was great occasion for them, sneers at the 
alarm felt at the present conjuncture, and 
treats the jealousy as something super¬ 
latively ridiculous.* But those who 
really knew India treat the subject in a 
very different manner. The cause of 

• Janms Mill, Hist. lb it lnd. 


jealousy and alarm was great and serious,- 
whatever u iv have been the means re¬ 
sorted to by the governor-general for 
removing it. To rival the French tac¬ 
ticians and drill-masters, Sir John Shore 
encouraged a set of English adventurers 
to go to Hyderabad and oiler their ser¬ 
vices to the Ni/ani. These adventurers 
were received at that court, and were 
countenanced by tbe English resident, 
but none of them possessed either the 
professional skill or the political address 
of M. Ra)moral; and the corps they at¬ 
tempted to discipline remained hut ns an 
aw kwaul squad compared with the bat¬ 
talions the Frenchman had trained. But 
these battalions were now becoming so 
formidable, that the Nizam began to fear 
that all the actual power and resources 
of bis government might pass rapidly 
into the hands of the French faction. 
He solicited the British government to 
enter into such engagements w ith him as 
would prevent the necessity of bis having 

recoin m* to such dangeious means of de- 

* * 

fence against the Mahrattas. He even 
offered to dismiss all the French corps 
as soon as the British detachment in the 
Deccan should be increased. But Sir John 
Shore, though jealous of the French, was 
still more jealous of giving any olienee 
to Kcjitdiah and tin* great MaJiratta con¬ 
federacy; he conceived that to accede to 
the conditions proposed by the Nizam 
and to send an army into the Deccan 
would be to provoke a Muhratta war, and 
to depart from that neutrality system 
which his employers were still constantly 
recommending to his attention; and there¬ 
fore he took no decisive steps; and Ray¬ 
mond and the other Frenchmen vvcie 
left in the Deccan to enjoy the advan¬ 
tages they had obtained, and to intrigue 
in every direction against the English. 

Nor was M. Raymond the only French 
general actively employed in India. The 
disciplined troops of Doulut Rao Scin- 
diah, the real lord of tin* Mahratta con¬ 
federacy, were commanded by a French¬ 
man named Perron, who had many Eu¬ 
ropean officers under him. Nearly the 
whole of the country which had been 
subdued by Sciudiah or by his father 
was intrusted to the management of this 
French geneial, whose corps amouutcd 
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aln ady to>e\er«d regular, well-disciplined 
brigades, which were chieily recruited 
from the Company's provinces, and which 
were clothed and armed like English se¬ 
poys. M. Perron had also a numerous train 
of aifillory admirably equipped, and 
consider.!hie body of regular cavalry. 11 
and the European ollieers were largely 
and ivgiilai ly paidThey were stimu¬ 
lated to exertion by every motive which 
could awaken avarice or excite ambi¬ 
tion/’* The privates also wcie well paid, 
and were entitled, when disabled by 
wounds or length of service, to retire on a 
pension establishment. If was M. Perron 
and bis corps that gave Scindiab Ins de- 
cid '(l superiority over the other native 
poweis; and the consolidation and ex¬ 
tension of this system might enable the 
M.ihratta chief to contend with the 
Hiitish. No effort was made during the 
administration of Sir John Shore to check 
the alarming growth of tins French 
power. 

The old Nabob of the Carnatic, (or, as 
he was generally called in England, the 
Nabob of A rent), Moliamnu-d All Khan, 
died on the 13th of October, 17b5, m the 
7bth year of his age, and was succeeded 
by his son OindiU-ul-Omiah. Lord Ho¬ 
bart, acting under the governor-general 
as governor of Madras, endeavoured to 
effect a modification of the treaty which 
Lord Cornwallis had concluded with the 
old nabob in I7ff2. Ills lordship pro¬ 
posed that Omdut-ul-Omrah, the new 
nabob, should make an entire cession 
to the Company of the districts mort¬ 
gaged for the payment of the pecu¬ 
niary instalments; that he should gne 
up some of the forts in the Carnatic; 
and that he should yield the right of 
sovereignty over the Poly gars, which the 
nabob his father had retained, though 
the collection of the tribute from these 
Polygars had been made over to the 
Company, llis lordship urged, that the 
first of these conditions would be as be¬ 
neficial to the nabob as to the Company, 
us it would relieve him forever from a 
great amount of debt, and take him out of 
the hands of tltoFC iMireis bv whom his 
country had 1 ecu ruined :—that the so- 

ff.ilc »lm. 


cotid of these conditions or the surrender 
of certain forts to the English, was essen¬ 
tial to place the country in a proper state 
of defence by securing the mountain 
passes or ghauts against Tippoo, whose 
conduct was so suspicious as to induce 
the belief that In intended to renew the 
war, and to pour again i*:s armies through 
those passes into the Carna.'’; —and that 
the other condition required the cession of 
a power which was but nominal on fli * part 
of the nabob, though it was essential to the 
Company, the exercise of whose authority 
over the turbulent Pol}gars had been 
much obstructed by the name of sove- 
leignty remaining with the nabob. Lord 
Hobart offered to make very large sacri¬ 
fices to the nabob; but ()indnt-ul-Omiah 
gave an unqualified refusal to all bis pro¬ 
positions, replying to every argument, 
that lie was determined to abide by Lord 
Cornwallis's treaty, which he had been 
directed to do by the dying injunction of 
Ins father. The truth was that Omdut- 
ul-Omrah ran d verv little for the words 

Wf 

of Ins dying father (if they had ever been 
utteied), and very little for the integrity 
>f liis states, or for the nominal sove¬ 
reignty In* possessed; but he was com¬ 
pletely in the hands and under the con¬ 
trol of a set of usurers and extortioners, 
some natives and some Englishmen, who 
had obtained from hint mortgages o\er 
‘states situated in the districts which 
Lord Hobart proposed lie should cede to 
the Company, who would not recognise 
those moitgages or any such extortion- 
it* k transactions. Not a few of these 
English usurers were servants of the 
Company, who had shielded themsehes 
from the effects of the* prohibitory acts of 
parliament, and from the indignation of 
their employers, by dealing with the na- 
)ol) through native agents and brokers. 
Others of thc«e Englishmen were free 
lioi chants, partners in the greatest 
anises of Madras. It is not possible,” 
wrote Lord Hobart, “to calculate the 
extent and variety of interests which are 
iivolved in this one pur-nit. And, 
hough they are subdivided in every di¬ 
rection of the Carnatic, yet at the call of 
langer they all ially round a common 
•cntic. The great houses of business, 
who arc the principal inoic*y-lenders at 
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the durbar, borrow from individuals, 

who, though not absolutely engaged in 
the loan itself, are partakers of the spe¬ 
culation in a remote degree*, and feel, with 
no less sensibility than their principals, 
the approach of danger. Similarity of 
interest makes a common cause. And 
the great body of interest which is con¬ 
densed upon this principle, is uniformly 
exerted to support his highness in an in¬ 
flexible resistance against a melioration 
of system, and to oppose a reformation 
which I consider essentia 1 to the nation.;] 
velfaie.” The nabob himself confessed 
to Lord Hobart that he was not insensible 
to the justice and expediency of what his 
lordship proposed, but that he had not 
the resolution to comply. lie also told 
his lordship that his native ministers 
and European advisois so perplex'd, 
plagued, and intimidated him, that 1 c 
could not venture upon these measun s, 
notwithstanding his conviction that ho 
ought to do so. It was found, that al¬ 
though Lord Cornwallis had considerably 
red in cl the amount of money to be paid 
annually to the Company lor the sup¬ 
port of the army required to dehnd the 
country against the My so* cans and tin* 
Mahrattas, upon the plea tii.it the country- 
people were overtaxed, that more money 
had been wrung f»oni the riots or eulti- 
v a tors, since the treaty of 1792 than at 
any piecoding period, and that while the 
nabob’s debts, bonds and mortgeg's ‘4111 
kept increasing, the population of the 

Carnatic had been fearfully deeieased bv 

•* » 

these wringing and grinding proeessi*.. 
And at this very moment the new nabob, 
as extravagant, profligate, and imbecile 
as his father, was encouraged in his 
wasteful expenditure by the same insa¬ 
tiable herd of usurers. When arguments 
and remonstrances had failed, Lord Ho¬ 
bart would have resorted to strong but 
easy measures, in order to change this 
horrible state of tilings, and icseue the 
poor ryots from want, famine, and ex¬ 
tinction, by including them within the 
pale of the British government; Imt Sir 
John Shore and his supreme government 
at Calcutta declared “ That their prin¬ 
ciples were fairly at is«ue with those of 
the governor of Fort St. George,” and . 
appealed toth** authorities at lion**. No¬ 


thin g was done to alter the treaty of 
1792, or to better the condition of the 
people, or to strengthen the country 
against Tippoo, until the arrival of a 
more energetic governor-general. If 
that arrival had been delayed for a few 
years longer, the Carnatic must have been 
converted into an unpeopled waste. 

The tranquil]ity of Oiule was greatly 
disturbed during Sir John Shore’s ad- 
imnist-atiou. In 1794, upon the death 
of Fyzoola Khan, the great Kohilla 
chief, that turbulent tribe of Afghans, 
whose dun actor and habits had been so 
giossly misrepresented by the English 
persecutors of Warren Hastings, began a 
bloody war among themselves to settle 
which of the sons of Fyzoola Khan 
should be his successor. The eldest son, 
AL Khan, was killed by his brother Cho- 
laiu Khan, who, alter other butcheries, 
got possession of the jag hi re, and end *a- 
\oured to obtain the sanction of his 
suzerain, the nahob-v i/jor of Gude. The 
nabob-vizier would have recognised the 
murderer, but the English government, 
who had guaranteed the corner of Roliil- 
uund to the Afghan family of Fyzoola, 
by whom it had been lie Id under the 
nabob-vizier, reiolved to punish the re¬ 
bels and expel the family of Fyzoola 
Khan altogether. Hut before Sir John 
Shore’s instifictions to this effect could 
roach Sir Robert Abeieromby in Oudc, 
that general, after chastising the Rolnlla 
insolence in a general battle, and re¬ 
ducing them to complete submission, had 
agreed to restore the inheritance of the 
family, under the guarantee of the Com¬ 
pany, to Aelimed Ali Khan, the infant 
son of Ah Khan, who had been slain by 
his brother Gholam. This settlement 
restored complete trunquillity to L’oliil- 
cund and Oude; and the supreme go¬ 
vernment was subsequently induced to 
acquiesce in the arrangement which Sir 
Kobeit Abercromby had made. In 1797, 
the nabob-vizier Asopli-til-Dowluh, with 
whom Hastings had had *0 many deal¬ 
ings, depaited this life, and was succeeded 
In his presumptive heir, Vizier Ali, w ho 
had Ihm n acknowledged as his son l.y the 
deceased prince. Though generally known 
to have been of spurious birth, though 
there weie other claimants who pleaded 
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their legitimacy, Vizier A15, was sup¬ 
ported by a strong party at Lucknow, 
and his right was foniially acknowledged 
b} the British government at Calcutta, to 
whom Saadut Ali, the eldest surviving 
brother of Asoph-ul-Dowlah, had made 
an appeal. Sir John Shore, however, soon 
stated that he had decided against the 
claim of Saadut Ali, not without great 
hesitation; and that lie found it impos¬ 
sible to divest himself of the impression, 
excited bv universal belief and assertion, 
of the spurious origin of the Vizier Ali, 
or of the apprehension that the justice 
and reputation of the Company might 
sutler an imputation from the decision he 
had given in favour of that doubtful per¬ 
sonage. It would have been better not 
to decide at all, than so speedily to revoke 
a decision. With these impressions up¬ 
on his mind Sir John Shore determined 
to travel to Lucknow. He, however, 
declared that the arrangements lu; had 
in view had no reference to the alteration 
of the succession: though he conceived 
it possible that the repugnance of tin* 
people of Oude to Vizier Ah might force 
him to reconsider that subject. On ap¬ 
proaching Lucknow Sir John was met by 
the prune minister, who assured him 
that Vizier Ali, as well as the other re¬ 
puted sons of Asoph-ul-Dowlah, were all 
spurious, and that the right of succession 
indubitably belonged to Saadut Ah. 
The Oude minister further said that the 
great hotly of the people were astonished 
and disappointed; that it was the general 
opinion, that the act of raising Vizier 
Ali to the musnud had been hasty and 
inconsiderate; but that few had courage 
to declare their real sentiments, in oppo¬ 
sition to the acknowledgment of lus title 
by the English. At Lucknow the go¬ 
vernor-general found himself involved 
in a scene of intrigue, perplexity, ana 
prolligacy. The old Begum, from whom 
Hastings had extorted her hidden trea¬ 
sures, had quitted Eyzabad, and reap¬ 
peared at the capital, in order to take 
part in the scramble. The claimant 
whom she recommended was not Saadut 
Ali, but a younger brother of his. The 
Begum was most active in proclaiming 
the spuriousness of Vizier All's birth 
and the vices whicli stained his character. 


The Mohammedan law is very lax in 
this respect; besides establishing an 
equality between the children of wives 
and the children of concubines, it gives 
such force and effect to adoption, that an 
adopted son has the same rights as a 
natural son. And under this law, or 
under the general puu dec of Mohamme¬ 
dan peoples, the right ofs accession was 
never strictly defined—-waft scarcely sub¬ 
jected to any fixed rule. The qualities of 
the man were taken more into considera¬ 
tion than the accidental circumstances of 
his birth; tin* right of primogeniture was 
not acknow lodged : a brother would suc¬ 
ceed a brother, a nephew an uncle, al¬ 
though the deceased prince had left sons 
behind him; and a younger son would 
supersede an elder son, if he had a better 
reputation or more power. Properly 
speaking there was no ease before the 
governor-general, there was no Moham¬ 
medan precedent by which he could be 
guided, hut he saw that the majority of 
the great men and people of Oude were 
disgusted with the ruler whose right he 
had so imprudently recognised; he was 
induced to believe (whether true or false) 
that Vizier Ali was a violent, unsteady, 
and sanguinary character, that he was 
the friend of those w ho wore the enemies 
of the English, that he was already 
cherishing the most hostile designs against 
tin* interests of the Company; and there¬ 
fore he (Sir John Shore) determined that 
Vizier Alii was ineligible to the musnud 
and ought to he deposed. As the Begum 
continued to show a deep hatred of the 
English (she still resented the treatment 
of her two eunuchs and the loss of her 
treasures), her protege had small chance 
of being considered by the governor- 
general as the rightful successor. There 
were also objections to, or doubts respect¬ 
ing, Saadut Ali, for, during the Oheyte 
Sing insurrection at Benares, and the 
general revolt which followed it, the 
rebels were heard to declare that they 
were acting under the orders of the Bo 
gurus, of Cheytc Sing, and of Saadut All,* 
Sir John opined for Saadut Ali; but he 
had not yet made up his mind, or he had 

* Examination of Captain David Williams, in 
Trial of Warren Hastings before the Lords, 
s vols. folio. 
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not yet ascertained what price Saadut Ali 
would pay to the Company lor his eleva¬ 
tion to the musnud. Warren Hastings 
had been accused of holding an auction 
at Lucknow ; Imt Sir John now figured 
more in the light of an auctioneer iii that 
city. Saadut Ali was residing quietly 
.at lieu a res, where Mr. Cherry was the 
Company’s resident and political agent. 
On the 4th of January, 1798, Sir John 
Shore transmitted from Lucknow u treaty 
to Mr. Cherry, with instructions to offer 
it to the consideration of Saadut Ali. 
But from the tenor of his instructions Sir 
John does not appear oven at this period 
to have finally resolved who should have 
the musnud, as he tells Cherry that cir¬ 
cumstances may yet occur to frustrate his 
present intentions in favour of Saadut Alt. 
Yet he demanded that Saadut Ali should 
immediately acquiesce in or refuse the 
treaty, without qualification or reserve ; 
and he directed Cherry to inform the 
nabob that the treaty had been trans¬ 
mitted in the form in which it was for 
execution; because the actual state of 
affairs would admit neither of delay nor 
of discussion. Tin* terms were high, the 
whole subject demanded time for con¬ 
sideration, but no time was allowed, and 
Saadut Ali gave his immediate assent 
to the treaty as sent by the governor- 
gCTicui]; assuring Mr. ('berry that, if 
raised to the musnud, he would fulfil all 
its stipulations in the most faithful man¬ 
ner. Before Sir John Shore at Lucknow 
could receive accounts of Saadut All’s 
accession to the treaty, he wrote to the 
resident at llenares, to desire him to in¬ 
form the nabob, if lie bad acquiesced in 
the arrangement, that he must instantly 
proceed to Cawnpoor, where measures 
would be taken to place him on the mus- 
liud. But in the same letter Mr. Cherry 
was told that, in case of the nabob 
. having withheld his acquiescence to the 
treaty, he must acquaint him, that although 
the governor-general admitted his legiti¬ 
mate right to the musnud of Oiulc, he 
did not think himself bound to run the 
risk of hostilities in supporting his right, 
except under conditions, which should 
equally provide for the political interests 
of the Company. As soon as Mr. Cherry 
had received the govern or-general's letter 
and had communicated its contents to 


Saadut Ali, that son of Sujali-ul-Dowlah 
i set out for Cawnpoor; and from that 
! place he was escorted by a large body of 
i European troops to Luck now, where he 
! was proclaimed nabob-vizier or sove- 
! reign of Oiulc, upon the 2 1st of January, 

! 1798. Saadut Ali had manifested great 
alarm as lie entered the city ; and to dis¬ 
pel his unmanly fears Sir John Shore 
placed him on liis own elephant. As 
they advanced through the streets to the 
1 palace, the governor-general amused the 
1 immense multitude by showering rupees 
i among them, “ while he did not neglect 
1 the opportunity of inculcating on the 
■ nabob advice respecting his future con- 
! duct.”* Not the slightest opposition was 
; offered to this change of rulers; the troops 
{ iu the country were nearly all English ; 
Vizier All, whose title Sir John Shore 
had recognized scarcely two months be- 
fbie, was lying sick of the measles or 
1 small-pox; and if lie had ever had a 
party m (Hide, it had vanished as soon 
as the will of the governor-general was 
i known. If he had been so disposed Sir 
; John Shore might have turned the old 
. Begum into nabob-vizier. As there was 
no higher bidding Saadut Ali was firmly 
! seated on the musnud. The treaty was 
j now somewhat modified. 

It was finally settled that tile annual 
, subsidy to the Company should be 
I raised to 70 lacs of lupecs, and that the 
i fort of Allahabad should lie made over 
| in perpetuity to the English; that the 
Company’s forces stationed in (hide 
should never he less than 10,1)00 men, in¬ 
cluding infantry, cavalry, artillery, X <\; 
that if at any r time the amount should 
exceed 13,000 men, the expense of all 
j the supernumerary troops should be dc- 
j frayed by the nabob. The nabob-vizier 

* ' Life of Lord Teiinitnouih, l»y Ins Son.' 
We nrc told that Mir John Mime praxed to the 
Lord for guidance in this delicate business, and 
! that lie acted according to the dictates of his 
I conscience. Hut the interest, of the (Joinpnny 
j was clearly a part of liis consrieme, and ins 
! aversion to Vjjrfer All's \us»«i was •• rUmly 
j quickened bv the prospect of piofit to be derived 
j from dethroning film and setting up hi- com¬ 
petitor. The worst part of the business was the 
p ompt and inconsiderate iccofpution of \ i/ier 
vli The mad savage pranks which that xoimg 
nabob played afterwards, may be taken as pretty 
good proofs of Ins character, and of his unfitness 
lor the exercise of power. 
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further agreed to pay the sum of 12 laes 
of rupees to the Company, as a reimburse¬ 
ment for the trouble and expense in¬ 
curred iu placing him upon the throne. 
He also pledged himself never to hold 
communication with any foreign state, to 
employ no French or other Europeans in 
his service, and to permit no Europeans 
to settle in his dominions, without the 
consent, in each and every case, of the 
Company. Finally, he agreed to allow 
a lac and a half of rupees per annum as 
a pension to the dcpo.*>ul Vi/ier Ali, who 
was removed to Hcuarcs; and to afford 
a suitable maintenance to the rest of the 
reputed children of Ins brother, the de¬ 
ceased nabob. The pecuniary gam to 
the Company was very consideiahle; and 
it was probably upon this view of the 
subject that the Directors declared that 
the governor-general, “ under circum¬ 
stances of much delicacy and embarrass- 
m.Mit,” had “ conducted himself with 
great temper, impartiality , ability, and 
frailness; and finished a long course of 
faithful services, by planning and carry¬ 
ing into execution an anangoment, which 
not only redounded highly to Ins own 
honour, but which would also operate to 
the reciprocal advantage of the Company 
and the nabob-vizier. * Hut it was not 
solely with the approbation of the Court 
of Directors that Sir John Shore was 
honoured for his performances at Luck¬ 
now and his decisions in the disputed sue- 
c ‘ssio i: the Hoard of Control, and con¬ 
sequently the ministry, joined in praise of 
his conduct. If the view which was now 
taken of the political condition of Oude 
and the rights of the Company over that : 
country and its rulers had been adopted I 
a few years earlier, the managers of Hast¬ 
ings's impeachment must have been de¬ 
prived of many of their pleas. And nothing 
had occurred to render the relative situa¬ 
tions of Oude and the Company different 
fiom what they had been in the time of 
tint fiist and greatest of governors-geue- 
i\i! u The government of Oude,” wrote 
Sir John Shore, “ both in the opinions of 
th** natives, as well as externally, is con¬ 
sidered a dependency upon the English, 
whabt'vr its relation* itui/n treaties mug \ 
bf\ Scimlidh infers the investiture of 
Vizier Ali by his majesty the Mogul to 
the governor-general; and there are many 


respectable families in Lucknow w ho 
live under the protection of the Eritish 
iniluenee. In the estimate of the natives 
of India, the kingdom of Oude is held as 
a gift from the Company to Sujah-ul- 
Dowlah, and as a dependent chief.” M r. 
Pitt ami Ins govci uncut seem to have 
admitted this view of il,*» case without 
any scruple, although by so doing they 
passed a censure upon some pa.ru of the 
conduct they hud adopted with regard to 
Warren Hastings. 

In the year 170b, while Sir John Shore 
was cherishing the neutrality and non¬ 
interference system, and, in compliance 
with acts of parliament and the wishes of 
his employers, was seemingly believing 
! that the peace of all India might he pre- 
I served without putting Hritish armies into 
1 the held, those fierce and warlike Af¬ 
ghan tribes, who had so often devastated 
the peninsula, descended once more from 
Calml and Candahar, under Zeiuaun 
Shall, King of Calml, advanced to La¬ 
hore, and threatened to visit Delhi, fiom 
which Lahore is not more than 20 
marches to a light army. The Shah an¬ 
nounced, or was supposed to entertain, 
the design of restoring the fallen dignity 
of the imperial house of Tnnour, to which 
he was nearly allied by blood ; and the 
hold project excited all the inoic tur¬ 
bulent Mogul Mohammedan tribes dwell¬ 
ing in Upper India, who prepared to 
welcome the bold invader. On the fron¬ 
tiers of Oude, the fierce Pohillas (them¬ 
selves an Afghan tribe) who had been 
left in possession of Pam pore and a cor¬ 
ner of liohilcund, were ready to enlist lor 
plunder, and to join the king of Oahu I 
on his advance. Several of these Pohilla 
khans were actually iu arms, and were 
writing letters to other chiefs. On 
another side, the formidable Patans were 
on tiptoe in Furruekahad for booty and 
for revenge upon the English and their 
allies. It was doubted whether the Mah- 
rattas who occupied Delhi and kept the 
Croat Mogul a piisouer, would be ablo to 
defend Delhi and prevent these destruc¬ 
tive Afghans from descending the Jumna 
and the Canges into Oude; and Sir John 
Shore ordered the Hritish troops in that 
country, in canton incuts atCawnpoor and 
Futtyghur, to encamp; and every ar¬ 
rangement was made to enable the.se 
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troops to move to llie frontiers or to any 
quarter where their services might be 
required. Hut for internal dissensions, 
arid a rebellion inCabul, the British troops 
would, this year, have been brought into 
collision with the Afghans. As it was, 
while Zemaun Shah was advancing from 
Lahore to Delhi, intent on foreign con¬ 
quest, his throne was shaken at home by 
a younger brother, who conceived that 
his absence aiforded a favourable oppor¬ 
tunity for seating himself upon it. This 
obliged the Shah to make a hasty retreat 
to bis own dominions. “ Hut,” adds Sir 
John Malcolm, 44 the facility with which 
he had advanced to Lahore, showed that 
no confidence could he placed upon the 
union or resistance of the Keiks. From 
every account, indeed, as well as from 
actual occurrences, it. appeared that this 
nation was so much distracted by the 
violence of its own internal divisions us 
to he incapable of acting with concert; 
and of course, that it was no longer to he 
considered as a barrier against the Af¬ 
ghans; whose invasion of India became, 
from this circumstance, more probable 
than it ever was before.”* 

Sir John Shoic, who made no doubt 
that if the Afghans had advanced, they 
must, at the very least, have captured 
Delhi, was not blind to the future danger 
to be apprehended from these daring and 
rapidly moving invaders. lie concluded 
tb.it the future designs of the Afghans 
must always be an object of great interest 
to the British government. lie thought 
it was not very probable that Zemaun 
Shall would undertake another expedition 
very soon, but he conceived that ambition, 
stimulated by the entreaties of the court 
of Delhi and the helpless Mogul, might 
induce tin* Shah to aspire to the character 
of the deliverer of India from the domi¬ 
nion of infidels, and that a desire of effacing 
the disgrace of his late ineffectual attempt 
might lead him again, and at no distant 
period, to carry his arms eastward. The 
governor-general stated that a general 
opinion prevailed, that Zernaun Shah, if 
he renewed his enterprise, would advance 
at once towards the heart of Hindustan, 
without waiting to dispossess the Seiks, 

• ' Politic.il Hist, hid.* 


or establish his authority in flic Punjab 
and on the Indus. If he thus advanced, 
Sir John Shore felt confident, that most of 
the Mohammedan chiefs would join him ; 
that Xcindiah’s regular brigades, of which 
all the men were natives of Hindustan, 
and most of the ofliceis French, instead of 
fighting for the Mahrattas would either 
disperse or take set vice with the Af¬ 
ghans; and that for resisting the invasion 
no dependence whatever was to he placed 
except in British troops and the faithful 
sepoys in British pay. At the same time 
Sir John Shore professed himself averse 
from the adoption of any extensive mea¬ 
sures of preparation against the Afghans. 
Fortunately Zemaun Shah continued to find 
occupation at home, or in other quarters 
farther from the frontiers of Hindustan. 

Though no conquests were made or at¬ 
tempted in Hindustan during this peace¬ 
ful administration, several impoilant con¬ 
quests were cflected over the Eastern set¬ 
tlements of the European enemies of 
Great Britain, by’ expeditions that were 
all fitted out from Madras under the im¬ 
mediate direction of I ami Hobart, the 
governor of that presidency. The squa¬ 
dron of Admiral Kainier and an in¬ 
considerable number of land troops re¬ 
duced all the old Dutch settlements in 
(Vylon and Malacca, and captured the 
valuable islands of Banda and Amhoyna. 
More important expeditions were pre¬ 
pared against the French settlement of 
the Mamitius, and the lieh Spanish pos¬ 
sessions of Manilla. The Mamitius, in 
the hands of the French, was a cauldron 
of mischief and trouble to our Indian 
trade and empire: it was the report of 
fast-sailing frigates and piivateers, which, 
issuing from its ports, and scorning the 
Indian ocean, not milrequently picked up 
a ricldy-Iaden ship of the Company, sepa¬ 
rated by storms or other accidents fiom 
her couvov ; it was the resort of the 
agents of Tippoo Sultaun, and the place 
from which he could most readily he 
supplied with French soldiers, arms, am¬ 
munition, Sec. All these and other 
weighty considerations ought to have 
given precedence to the expedition against 
the Mauritius; hut those who directed 
the armaments preferred beginning with 
Manilla. In 17W7, the first division of 
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the armament which was to capture that 
rich Spanish colony had actually sailed to 
Penang, tin* port of rendezvous; when 
accounts received from Europe, coinhined 
with the very suspicious attitude of Tip- 
poo Sultauu, who seemed ready to pounce 
upon the Carnatic, and to push forward 
his licet cavalry to the very walls of Ma¬ 
dras, induced the government of Fort St. 
George to recall the division, and to aban¬ 
don the expedition altogether. The pre¬ 
parations were so formidable as to leave 
no doubt of success if the expedition had 
proceeded to Manilla; but the only fiuit 
derived from it was the heavy expense 
of the equipment. 

During this administration great en¬ 
couragement was given to Protestant 
missionaries, and to the societies and in¬ 
dividuals engaged in translating and pro¬ 
pagating tin* gospel. 

In the beginning of the year 1798, Sir 
John Shore, who had been previously 
raised to the Irish peerage by the title of 
Lord Teignmouth, resigned the govern¬ 
ment of India, and sailed for England. 
He was a man possessed of many merits, 
and a deserving servant of the Company; 
hilt it seemed strange in the eyes of the 
old Anglo-Indians that he should receive 
titles honours, and eulogiums from a go¬ 
vernment which had suffered his great 
predecessor to be impeached and beg¬ 
gared, and which ever denied to Warren 
Hastings the peerage and the other dis¬ 
tinctions upon which lie had set his heart. 
In some respects Hastings might have 
quoted with a reproachful meaning the 
motto assumed by this new lord, “ Peiu- 
Miis licitis. We perish by what is law¬ 
ful.” The period at which Lord Teign- 
nioutli left India, though a season of 
peace for the country, is said to have been 
regarded by no person in India, who had 
the slightest knowledge of the subject, as 
one of security. The British government 
and the Court of Directors both felt and 
expressed their alarm at the numerous 
dangers which they saw collected; and 
which threatened early to disturb the 
tranquillity of their possessions in that 
quarter of the globe.* Though the Bri¬ 


tish strength was not diminished, the 
power and resources of the other states of 
India had increased. The confidence and 
attachment of our allies were much shaken, 
and their feelings, and the presumption 
and hostile disposition of the principal na¬ 
tive powers, eP'Tly showed— what might 
have been clearly foreseen —that they at¬ 


tributed the neutral course which had 
been pursued by the Biitish, r ot to mode¬ 
ration mid the desire of general good, but 
to weakness, or to selfish policy. Our in¬ 
active status quo system,so far fiom attain¬ 
ing its object, which was to preserve 
atlairs upon the footing on which it laid 
found them, had only the effect of keeping 
the British government in India station¬ 
ary, while all around it advanced; and of 
exposing it to those dangers, which rer 
suited fiom the revolutions of its neigh¬ 
bours, while it was even denied the power 
of adapting its policy to the change of cir¬ 
cumstances brought about, by these revo¬ 
lutions. A power like that of our Indian 
Empire tun he preserved only by the 
means with which it was first acquired: 
it cannot be strictly stationary; it must 
advance or recede; and the moment it at¬ 
tempts to come to a dead stop it must fall 
back, or fall prostrate. It was proved 
that no ground of advantage could be 
abandoned, without being instantly oc¬ 
cupied by an enemy; that to cease to 
interfere was to cease to exercise influ¬ 
ence ; and that to resign influence was 
not merely to resign power, but to allow 
that power to pass into hands naturally 
hostile to the English interests. The 
only great act of interference by Sir 
John Shore, was the dethronement of 
Vizier Ali and the elevation of Saadut 
Ali; and the governor-general declared 
in express terms that this measure— 
questionable at least in justice— was 
♦breed upon him.* 

On his return home. Lord Teigumoutli 
was threatened with a parliamentary im¬ 
peachment, hut he was supported bj the 
government, and the whole strength of 
what was called the religious world, and 
no proceedings were ever commenced 
against him. 


* Malcolm. 


* Malcolm, Political Hut Ind. 
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Lord Tkignmouth was succeeded 1>y 
Lord Mornington, afterwards Marquess 
Wellesley. This nobleman, then in the 
prime of liis life, had distinguished him¬ 
self in the British parliament by a 
most able speech in defence of Warren 
Hastings; he had applied his brilliant 
abilities to the study of Indian affairs; he 
had energy, wonderful aeti\ity, and the 
faculty of imparting his energy to others. 
With the exception of some few of the 
old Anglo-Indians, who thought him too 
young and inexperienced, nearly cut) 
Englishman in the country or connected 
with Indian aliairs hailed his appointment 
with joy and hope. All felt that a critical 
moment for our anomalous empire was 
rapidly approaching; that an energetic 
ruler Mould be required, and that the neu¬ 
trality system pursued during the greater 
part of Lord Cornwallis’s administration, 
and during the whole of the ad ministra¬ 
tion of Sir John Shove, must he aban¬ 
doned. At this time the hostile designs of 
Tippoo Sultaun were rip- for execution; 
a French party under M. Raymond was 
paramount at the court of the Nizam, ano¬ 
ther Fiench purl), under M. Perron, were 
almost the absolute masters of Scindiah 
and his \ast icsonrces; the other members 
of the Mnhratta confederacy seemed to 
be at the mercy of Scindiah or of Perron ; 
and the powerful Rajah of Berar, whom 
Hastings had conciliated, was jealous of 
the power and adverse to the interests of 
the English. Saadut Ali was tottering on 
the musimd to which Sir John Shore had 
elevated him, for the people of (hide were 
again disaffected and turbulent. Omdut- 
nf-Oinrab, the Nabob of the Carnatic, was 
cngulphed in debts, and eaten up by 
usurers; and the people of the country, 
though not quite so turbulent as those of 
(hide, were in a condition infinitely worse, 


and seemed to be indifferent whether the 
Carnatic were or were not overrun by 
their neighbours the Mysoreans. The 
finances of the Central Covernment at 
Calcutta, and of the dependent presi¬ 
dencies of Madras and Bombay, were ex 
ha listed by the equipment of the arma¬ 
ments which had been sent to make con¬ 
quests in Ceylon, Malacca, and other 
places; and credit had been injured by an 
injudicious system of loans. 

The Karl of Moniington arrived in 
Madras roads as governor-general of India 
on the :Wnd of May, 1708, “a day,” says 
one of his many enthusiastic admireis, 
“ ever to be remembered in the annals of 
British India, because wo date from it a 
new and splendid irru in our history.”'*' 
His lordship remained some time at 
Madras, in order to acquaint himself 
with the real condition of that presidency 
and of the Carnatic, and to concert mea¬ 
sures for defending those countries against 
any irruption of Tippoo and his Mysorean 
hosts. At that moment, when there wert; 
very strong reasons for believing that 
Tippoo intended to make an immediate 
attack, and that a French armament v. ould 
attempt to land on the Malabar or Coio- 
inamlel coastj to co-operate with him. our 


* ‘ Life and Service* of (ioneial Lord Horns, 
U (Ml, during his Campaigns in Amenta, tin* 
\VesL Indies, and India,’ by the Right Honorable 
S. R. Lushing!on. private -oerelar) to Lonl 
Harris, and l.ite governor of Madras. 

f In tin* pteiechng month of Jannary, the 
sulfann joined his camp near SeringapaUm, anrl 
published that ho was going tow aids the pent of 
Mangalore, whoie it was rumoured several 
Firncli ships wete e\peetrd with troops on 
board. To this was added •» lepoif tlut tin* sul¬ 
tana meant, on the anlv.d of the French, to at¬ 
tack the English, and tins lepoit gained force 
fuun the eircuinsJance of all appl cations for 
leave being denied, and a tnnfcholkn or oldig.i- 
torv note, being taken from euch sepoy, that Ins 

1 > 2 
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state of preparation presented a very dis¬ 
couraging aspect. Our troops on that coast 
were scattered in distant cantonments ; no 
bullocks had been provided for conveying 
their baggage ami matt rit V of war ; no 
stores had been collected at the proper 
points, no magazines had been formed, no 
corn or rice collected. The forces were 
also reduced in imml>er, for, notwith¬ 
standing the imminence of the danger, 
K>ir John Shore had taken no pains to 
supply the places of the troops that had 
been sent on the Ceylon, the Malacca, and 
other expeditions. General TYairis, who 
was in the discharge of the united duties 
of governor and commander-in-chief at 
Madras, was an officer of great ability 
and admirable activity: but lie laid been 
only a very few months on that court, and 
had been prevented by want of money 
from doing anything of importance. In 
his conferences with Lotd Morningtou 
he stated his wants and his lordship 
engaged to supply him with money and 
bills from Calcutta. General Harris re¬ 
ceived orders to collect and concentrate 
the troops on the Coromandel coast with as 
nm< h rapidity and as much secrecy as were 
possible. The secrecy was emphatically 
recommended: none hut a few officers, and 
a few civilians high in authority at Fort 
St. George, were to be acquainted with 
the governor-gene 1 aFs intentions. At 
first these intent ions wore, to anticipate 
the Mysorean, to attack him immediately 
in his own dominions, and, if possible, to 
reduce Scringapatani before any aid could 
be received from the French. The hold 
plan startled souk* of the boldest men in 
the presidency. Mr. J. Webbe, the chief 
secretary, exclaimed with bitterness and 
grief, 41 1 can anticipate nothing but a 
return of shocking disasters from a pre¬ 
mature attack upon Tippoo in our present 
disabled condition, and the impeachment 
of Lord Morningtou for his temerity/'* 
But as soon as the governor-general 
became fully acquainted with the cir¬ 
cumstances of the country -as soon as he 
was informed by General Harris and 

r family wan ah»\t a the Ghnuts. — Tnfommtim col¬ 
lected by ('u/itnvt John Malcolm., ami communicated 
to the t/ui'ctrint (jrvruil; ll'r/It sir 7/ Jh’Sjmtchcs, 

• Tin* ltight lion. S. H- faisliinglon,' Life 
and l?irvicci of General Lord Ilarns,’ &c. 


other able and experienced officers ibat, 
ow ing to the total want of draught, and 
carriage bullocks, and other seriou s wants, 
the army could by no possibility be col¬ 
lected and brought, to a. head in less than 
lour months (at the end of w Iiieh the 
season won 11 be unfavourable); that no 
posts whatever lu> 1 been secured for 
magazines, so as to Lave a short and 
secure line of communications by which 
to receive supplies; that no contracts had 
been commenced with the brinjurries, or 
corn carriers; that the dilaloriness, in¬ 
decision, and cowardice of the Company's 
allies, who had been rendered more dila¬ 
tory and undecided than ever by the 
hunter tiller government of his pre¬ 
decessor, were such as to surpjss the 
belief of a European stranger; that it 
was exceedingly doubtful whether it 
would be practicable to subsist the army 
during the siege of Seringapatatu without 
the assistance of the Nizam and Ma.li- 
rattas ; and that the entire force of that 
presidency did not exceed 4700 Europeans 
and 10,400 natives, including gun-Lasears 
and pioneers; his lordship gave up the 
notion of attacking Tippoo this year, and 
limited the insti notions of General Harris 
to the defensive, and the preparatory. 

While Harris was disusing his forces 
in such a manner as to cover the most 
fruitful paits of the country and check 
any invasion, the governor-general, be¬ 
ginning at the right end, ucgociatod with 
the native powers, in order to re-establish 
our political influence, and to brace up 
the ties of alliance which had been to 
seriously relaxed. By this time M. Ray¬ 
mond's disciplined force in the Deccan 
rather exceeded than fell short of 14,000 
men; and the French officers and their 
party were so powerful that they disposed 
of nearly all the resources of the country. 
Luckily their power, being accompanied 
by insolence, w holly estranged the Nizam. 
His minister Azeem-ubOmrah, who had 
returned from Poonah to Hyderabad, 
was favourably disposed to the English 
government, lmt he had not the power of 
breaking up this French party without 
the active aid of the English; nor could 
he, with proper attention to the safety 
of his master, advise him to disband Ray¬ 
mond's army', until assured of the assist- 
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ance of a large body of the Company’s 
troops. But the very moment that Lord 
Mornington opened communications with 
this minister at Hyderabad— and the 
active governor-general lost no time in so 
doing—Azecm-ul-Oinruh confessed that 
the French pre-potency was no longer to 
he borne, and assented to a negotiation 
for disbanding the French corps and in¬ 
creasing the English snhsidiaiv force, 
asking no other pledge than that the 
British government, should protect his 
masters dominions from any future 
unjust demands on the part of the Mali- 
rattas, Captain (subsequently General 
Sir John) Malcolm, Major Kirkpatnck, 
and other officers of great coinage and 
address, who had a new spirit put into 
them by this new and energetic governor- 
general, repaired to Hyderabad, and took 
charge of the negotiations and of the 
measures necessary to expel the French 
and give full effect to the treaty; and 
while they negotiated, other officers pre¬ 
pared to march into the country with the 
incteased subsidiary English force which 
was demanded by the Nizam’s minister, 
and without which nothing could have 
been done, M. Baymond being more a 
king of the Deccan than was the Nizam. 
Generous efforts were made in various 
directions to provide 1 funds for equipping 
and marching these English battalions. 
At Fort St. George, when General Harris 
found that some of the members of the 
council demurred about voting money 
for the detachment of the army or¬ 
dered by the governor-general to he sent 
to Hyderabad, lie offered to be re¬ 
sponsible in his piivate funds for the 
sum required to put the troops in motion.* 
It wa> indispensable that the forces should 
he ready to move into Oude without the 
knowledge of the French, and before the 
treaty should be concluded. At last, on 
the 1st of September, when all was ready, 
the treaty was signed. The subsidiary 

4 

* Indian Dispatches and On respondent* of 
the Marquess Wellesley, &r. edited l>y Mont¬ 
gomery Marlin. 

“ Tins most generous and patriotic olTer,** adds 
liis loidship, 14 completely silenced all opposi¬ 
tion, and orders \v‘r** immediately issued for the 
advance of the troops to II\tWaba*l ” 

yn every occasion General Harris displayed the 
same liberal and high mind. 


detachment of British troops with the 
Nizam was made permanent; and an 
addition of four battalions was made to 
the battalions already in the country. 
For the whole of this force the Nizam 
agreed to pay 2,417,WO rupees per 
annum. He also engaged to disarm and 
disband all the French corps in his service, 
and to deliver over all the French officers 
to the British government as soon as the 
whole of the English force should roach 
his capital. The British government 
pledged itself to arbitrate in the disputes 
between the Mnhrutta* and the Nizam, 
and to protect the Ni/am from any un¬ 
just or unreasonable demands of the 
Mahrattas. Fortunately for the Com¬ 
pany, M. Iiaymond died while the ne¬ 
gotiations were pending, and was suc¬ 
ceeded by a \ cry inferior person named 
Pirou, who had little influence over the 
troops, and no influence whatever at 
court, or among the great men of the 
Deccan. The measures directed by the 
governor-general for the full execution of 
the treaty were carried into effect with 
rapidity and vigour. Four battalions 
with their guns, which had boon collected 
on the frontier during the negoeiations, 
immediately marched to Hyderabad, and 
there joined the two battalions already' 
stationed in that capital. The foicc of 
the French corps, piovided with a large 
train of artillery, and so greatly superior 
in number to the English, induced doubt 
and hesitation; and Azeem-ul-Onirah, 
as well as his master the Nizam, seemed 
to apprehend that a bloody struggle 
would take place, and that the English 
might he defeated and driven out of the 
country. The minister, a very timid 
man, shrunk from the fulfilment of his 
own plan, and expressed a desire to avoid, 
or at least to delay experiments. But 
Major James Achilles kiikputiick, the 
British resident, demanded the immediate 
and full execution of the treaty, inform¬ 
ing them that, under the orders of the 
governor-general, he could admit of no 
delay; that the country would be ex¬ 
post d to the most serious danger by allow¬ 
ing the French party to exist, for any 
period however short, after the resolution 
to disband it had been made public. He 
declared that if the Ni/am should con- 
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tinue his wavering conduct, lie would 
order an attack upon the French camp 
by the British forces; in which ease the 
court of Hyderabad would become re¬ 
sponsible for all the bad consequences. 
To give force to this threat, the British 
troops immediately made a movement to 
the ground which commanded the French 
lines. This determined course of pro¬ 
ceeding put an end to all evasion and 
delay. A proclamation was issued in the 
course of a few hours, and was sent to the 
French camp to inform the troops there 
collected that their lawful sovereign the 
Ni£ain had dismissed their Kumpean 
offers from his service ; that they were 
released from their obedience to those 
officers: and that if they attempted to 
support thefn, they would be considered 
and punished as traitors. It should 
appear that these French adventurers 
had not conciliated the affections of the 
native troops, as M. Bussy and his com¬ 
panions had formerly done in that 
country, and that they were under se¬ 
rious apprehensions of being massacred 
by their own people. “All the French 
officers,” says a distinguished British 
officer, a principal agent in the tians- 
actions, “the moment their dismissal was 
officially given, signified to the English 
resident at Hyderabad their readiness to 
comply with the orders of the Nizam, 
and stated that they wished to receive the 
protection of the English nation, as they 
were convinced (although general policy 
had dictated their removal) they would 
he individually considered as having a 
right to our protection.” * On the French 
officers preparing to leave the camp, a vio¬ 
lent mutiny broke out among the troops on 
account of their pay, though their pay 
was only twenty-one days in an ear, and 
though every assurance had been given 
them that they would he retained in the 
service. They confined M. Piron and all 
the commandants of corps. Piron, how¬ 
ever, contrived to make his escape to 
the English camp, though not without a 
scuffle, in which several were wounded. 
Oil the following morning, as it was re¬ 
solved to reduce them to obedience, and 
as the mutiny afforded a good oppor- 


• Sir John Mulcolm, ‘ l’olit. Hist. Ind.’ 


tiinjty of disarming and disbanding the 
whole army at once --an operation w hich 
must otherwise have been a work of 
time —Kirkpatrick, the energetic resi¬ 
dent, ordered Colonel Huberts to advance 
with his entire corps, to make himself 
master of all the heights that commanded 
their camp, and then to give the men one 
quarter of an hour to stack their arms, 
and march off to a cowle (or protection) 
flag, which was pitched by one of the 
Nizam's principal officers, about half a 
mile to the right of their camp. If the 
men did not comply they were imme¬ 
diately to be attacked. Captain John 
Malcolm, who was the first to reach the 
ground, placed himself with a strong 
body of the Nizam’s cavalry on the right 
dank of the mutineers, and sent 500 men 
to take post on their left. Malcolm ob¬ 
serving that they w ere extremely alarmed, 
ventured near, though cautiously, as he 
hud with difficulty made his escape from 
them the day before. Four or five subaIl¬ 
dars came out of the camp to meet him, 
and after he had explained the intentions 
and conditions the snbahdars returned to 
explain them to their corps, from whom 
they instantly brought a message that 
they were ready to comply with all the 
conditions, hut that they hoped and trusted 
that Company's sepoys would he sent to 
take possession of their lines, as the 
Ni/am's horse, if admitted, would plun¬ 
der their camp. Upon this Captain 
Malcolm advanced to the camp, where he 
fouud that the men were completely dis¬ 
united and terrified, and ready to obey any 
orders; and as a proof of their obedience, 
they forthwith released all the French 
officers they had confined. Malcolm then 
rode hack to meet Colonel Roberts, and 
inform him of this favourable turn. The 
Company’s sepoys presently took posses¬ 
sion of all the heights; eight grenadier 
companies advanced to take possession of 
the grand magazine, storehouses, and 
camion, and the natives of the French 
corps moved off in a deep column to the 
appointed flag. The French officers all 
joined the English camp, and were full 
of joy : “ for,” says Malcolm, “ the fears 
they had experienced from the fury of 
their men made them view us, not as 
belonging to a nation who had by its 
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policy ruined all their prospects, but as 
men who had exerted themselves to save 
their lives. At live o'clock their whole 
lines were in our possession, and a corps, 
consisting of sixteen thousand men in all, 
had been annihilated in six hours, with¬ 
out shedding one drop of blood.”* These 
men had in their possession a very for¬ 
midable train of artillery, and an arsenal 
filled with every description of military 
stores. “ Such,’* adds Malcolm, “ was 
the short history of this great political 
measure. The wisdom with which it 
was planned, and the promptness and 
vigour displayed in the execution, carried 
alarm to the enemies of the ] iritish go¬ 
vernment, and diffused joy and confidence 
among the subjects and allies of the 
English; anil these impressions greatly 
promoted our future success." f The 
governor-general, and the distinguished 
officers who executed his orders, treated 
the French officers with much generosity 
arid kindness: their property, together 
with such arrears of pay as were due to 
them,were secured; they were convened 
to Calcutta by easy journeys ; they were 
there shipped for Europe, and on their 
arrival in England, throug.i the recom¬ 
mendation of Lord Mornington, they 
were not treated as prisoners of war, but 
were conveyed to their own country. 

lint if one great nucleus of French 
power was thus destroyed, then 1 still re¬ 
mained another in India. M. Perron 
continued at the head of a disciplined 
force in the Mahratta territories, greater 
than that which had been disarmed and 
disbanded in the Deccan; and Doulut 
Ifao Scindiah was unwilling and perhaps 
unable to follow the line of conduct which 
his enemy the Ni/am had adopted. The 
measures taken at Hyderabad were regu¬ 
larly communicated to the Peishwa of 
the Mahrattas; but that prince, acting 
under the control of Sciudiali, and under 
other influences unfavourable to the Eng¬ 
lish, withheld his consent to any acknow¬ 
ledgment of the right of the liritish 
government to arbitrate in the disputes 
existing between the Mahrattas and the 

* Letter from Captain John Malcolm to Lieu* 
te mm t-General Harris in Lunhingtou's * Life 
mid Services of General Lord Hams.’ 
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government of the Deccan, rejected sun¬ 
dry overtures for a friendly connection 
with the Company, and received ambas¬ 
sadors from Tippoo Siiltaun. The Pritish 
government had therefore to proceed m 
its operations against the Sultann, with¬ 
out any satisfactory settlement either with 
the Peishwa or with Scindiah; and there 
was good ground for suspecting that. Scin¬ 
diah now inclined to take an active part 
w r ith our enemy, and that M. Peiron, 
his French officers and disciplined corps, 
would endeavour to join the Frenchmen 
serving under Tippoo, and more espe¬ 
cially if a French armament from Europe, 
from the Isle of France or Mauritius or 
by way of Egypt, the lstlunus of Suez, 
and the lied Sea, should effect a landing 
on the coast. The provocations given to 
the English by the Mysorean, and the 
dangers to be apprehended from his posi¬ 
tion, temper, and views, were apparent to 
every Kuiopean in the country, and were 
deeply felt by the government at borne 
when it was ascertained that, Poiki parte 
had sailed for Egypt with a large and 
victorious army, and with projects of 
colonization and conquest which writ* 
firmly believed to extend to 1 British India, 

and which assuredly would have taken 

•* 

that direction if the French navy had not 
been broken up by Nelson, and vigorous 
measures had not been taken by Mr. Pitt 
and his coadjutors. 

Tippoo had committed deeds which lie 
felt the English would never forget or 
forgive ; and he had sustained from them 
losses and humiliations which made him 
eager for revenge. At all times since the 
treaty of Scringapatam he had shown a 
sullen vindictive temper, an irreconcil¬ 
able enmity, an impatience to grasp at 
every chance of renewing the war with 
some prospect of success. He could 
never sufficiently control his temper to 
listen to those win represented that the 
English power was now too great and too 
deeply rooted to be shaken by any league 
that he could possibly form ; that his best 
chance of security and happiness lay in 
his maintaining the last treaty of peace 
and conciliating the English ; and that 
his correspondence with the French, and 
his intrigues with the Mahrattas and 
other native powers, would only accelerate 
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his utter ruin. During the pacific ad¬ 
ministration of Sir John Shore the two 
young sons of Tippoo, ^ho hail been 
adhered up to Lord Cornwallis as hos¬ 
tages for his faithful performance of the 
treaty of Seringaputam, and who had 
been heated by all the English with 
ever) possible kindness, wore conducted 
to M)soro and given back to their father, 
although he could scarcely be said to 
have fulfilled all bis engagements. The 
Sultaun received the British officer by 
whom tlie) were conducted with eold and 
constrained civility , giving him no en¬ 
couragement to make those overtures 
towards a more cordial union, which the 
officer had been authorized to make, if lie 
should find Tippoo disposed to cultivate 
the friendship of the Hi itish nation. The 
officer was convinced that the Sultaun 
continued to entertain a rancorous hos¬ 
tility, and that he only waited for a 
favourable opportunity of renewing his 
attack. There was hardly any inter¬ 
course with the court of Scringapatam 
during Sir John Shore's government. 
But during that administration, wheiiZo- 
inaim Shah and his fierce Afghans were 
advancing upon Delhi, Tippoo sent am¬ 
bassadors to them, to urge them to con¬ 
tinue their destructive progress, to excite 
them as good Mussulmans with the pro¬ 
spect of the imperishable glory to he 
derived from the conquest of Hindustan, 
the forcible conversion of all the nations 
to the law of the prophet, and the expul¬ 
sion of all the Nazarenes. When the 
dizain was irritated against the English 
by Sir John Shore’s refusing to assist him 
in his war with the Muhrattas, Tippoo 
sent ambassadors and other more secret 
agents to work upon the anti-English 
feeling; and, far or near, wbereverthere 
existed enemies to the British power, 
Mysorean envois made their appearance. 
Their voices were heard and the effects 
of their intrigues were felt in Cabal, in 
Persia, in Turkey, at Constantinople, at 
Paris, at the Isle of France. Much of 
this was known to Lord Mornington on 
his first arrival in India, and more be¬ 
came known before bis lordship had been 
a month in that country. Early in June, 

17118, his lordship received the copy of a 1 
proclamation which had been issued by 


the French governor of the Mauritius or 
Isle of France, together with information 
of enlistments made in that island for the 
service of the Mysorean Sultaun ; and it 
was chiefly in consequence of this infor¬ 
mation that the governor-general urged 
General Harris to collect the scattered 
army on the Cotvmrmdel coast and to put 
it in the best possible state of equipment. 
The accounts bis lordship received re¬ 
lated the arrival at the Isle of France of 
two ambassadors whom Tippoo had dis¬ 
patched at the close of 1797 to propose a 
close alliance with the French republic, 
and to request au immediate supply of 
troops to enable him to expel the English 
from every part of Hindustan. These 
ambassadors upon entering the harbour 
of Port Nordouest had hoisted Tippoo’s 
colours; had been received publicly and 
formally by the French government; and 
had afterwards been entertained during 
the whole of their eonlinuance in the 
island at the public expense. One of 
these select diplomatists appears to have 
been a European renegade, for he was 
dressed in the Turkish dress, spoke both 
French and English with correctness and 
fluency, possessed considerable know ledge 
and ability, and appeared to he remark¬ 
ably well acquainted with India and va¬ 
rious of its languages; and he had been 
known at Hussorali by the name of Ab¬ 
dullah ; at Sin at by the name of Dervish ; 
while in the Isle of France he took the 
name of Taloniash, under which name lie 
had also been known in Bengal, where 
he had previously resided for some years. 
A day or two after the arrival of these 
ambassadors, a proclamation was circu¬ 
lated through the capital of the island 
and was placarded in the most public 
places. It stated that Tippoo Sultaun, 
the great monarch of Mysore, had, through 
two ambassadors dispatched for the pur¬ 
pose, addressed letters to the Colonial 
Assembly of the Isle of France, to all 
the generals employed there, and to the 
executive Directory of France; and had 
made the following statements.—J. That 
he desired to form an alliance offensive 
and defensive with France; and offered 
to maintain at his expense, during the 
continuance of the war in India, what- 
ver troops should be furnished by the 
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French; and to supply (with the excep¬ 
tion of certain stores) every necessary for 
carrying on the war. II. That he had 
given a smi ranees that all his preparations 
were already completed, and that the 
generals and officers would find every¬ 
thing necessary for carrying on a species 
of war to which Europeans have not been 
accustomed in their contests with the 
native powers in India. 111. That h< 
only waited for the succour of France to 
declare war against the English; and 
that, it was his ardent desire to expel the 
English from India.* Upon the ground 
of these facts the proclamation recom¬ 
mended a general levy of men for the 
service of Tippno Snltaun; assuring all 
the citizens of the republic who should 
enlist, that Tippoo would give them ex¬ 
cellent pay and allowances, winch would 
be fixed beforehand by his ambassadors, 
who would also engage, in the name of 
•their sovereign, that the Frenchmen en¬ 
listing in his army should never he de¬ 
tained in India against their will, or 
after they should have expressed a desire 
of returning to then* native country. The 
two ambassadors published an advertise¬ 
ment to the same purport as this procla¬ 
mation ; they suffered the pioclamation 
itself to be distributed at their own house, 
and they spoke in the most open and pub¬ 
lic manner of an offensive war to he com¬ 
menced immediately b} Tippoo against 
the IJritish possessions in India. As 
M. Malartie, the governor of the Isle of 
France, was daily expecting a visit from 
the English, lie could spare no troops; 
hut he forwarded Tippoo’s letters to Paris, 
and aided and assisted his two ambas¬ 
sadors in levying officers and privates. 
Few of the officers were of any expe¬ 
rience or skill, and the piivates were 
“the refuse of the lowest class of the 
democratic rabble of the island/* some of 
whom were taken from the prisons and 
compelled to embaik. When the mo¬ 
ment of sailing arrived nearly one-half 
of these desperadoes refused to go to con¬ 
quer India. Sonic 150 of them, how ever, 
arrived at Mangalore, and thence pro¬ 
ceeded to Tippoo’s capital, where one of 
their first operations was to set up a tree 


of liberty surmounted by the red night¬ 
cap of liberty and equality. They next 
organized a Jacobin club in Seringapatam, 
anil bestowed upon the bew ildered Orien¬ 
tal despot the republican appellation of 
(Wizen Tippoo* * The Seringa pa tarn 
Jacobin club was distinguished by this 
peculiarity, that the members were re¬ 
quired to swear hatred to tyranny, the 
love of liberty, and the destruction of all 
kings and sovereigns, rurept the good 
and faithful ally of the French republic. 
Citizen Snltaun Tippoo. On the IStli of 
June, or nearly at the very moment in 
which Lord Mornington received the copy 
of Malartie’s proclamation and the other 
intelligence from the Isle of Fiance, the 
secret committee of the Court of Direc¬ 
tors wrote from London to tin* govemor- 
gcncral, that they had just received from 
his majesty’s ministers information of a 
large- French aimairicnt which had sailed 
from Toulon on the l.'Uh of May ; and 
that, it was conceived to lie not impossible 
that India might be the object of attack by 
way of the lied Sea, after the conquest of 
Eg}pt f The secret committee further 

* 11 appears that l lie greater poll ion of I hose soi- 
disantx Frenchmen, w ho anin <1 in IiuImhikI bet 
up I lie amusing noxellv of a lacolnu 1 lub m the 
capital of M3*«ore were (\iflres ami half railed. 
“On the 1*111 h of June, in the evening, the long- 
cxpetted French party leached camp; they con¬ 
sisted oi about of) Eniopcnns, and about ion (\illres 
or half-caste ; one of I he Europeans was in a palan¬ 
quin, live on horseback, and the rest, with the 
(.'attics and li.ill caste, inarched on font The\had 
only one tent on their match : the snltaun, how* 
c\er, directed an ample supply of camp* quipuge, 
and fixed their cm umpmenr about a mile from Ins 
own quarters. Next day, six of the parti, who 
were said to fie oflkers, paid him 11 \isit, 1 he major 
of Ij illy's party actinias intei prefer; wfi.it parsed 
unknown, us nl! nthns nuit minded It ap¬ 
peared by tin* countenances of the French gen¬ 
tlemen when they came out, that they were 
pleased with their reception. — luulbymcr pro- 
emed li/ ('opttun Jilin Mulctdm, 11 ml cimt/ed to 
the Governor-Grim nl, tuqtthf r tnth nn AlMuvl <>f 
the jnesvnt state of Tipf toils Jotxcs , Mtngmsi 
D’ellcs/ey, Dispatches, §c. A remnant of Lilly's 
French army had long been established in My- 
lore. 

+ A letter addressed by Ilona parte to Tippoo 
Snltaun, and dated at (’mro, was intercepted by 
tlie English It contained the following pass¬ 
ages;— “ \ 011 have been informed of m\ ainval 
on file borders of flu* lied Sea with an innume- 
raid* and invincible aimy full ot the desire of 
releasing and relnvitig you from the iron yoko 
of England. 

M 1 cagnlyembrace this opportunity of testi* 


Marquess Wellesley, Dispatches. 
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said that ministers had informed them 
that immediate measures would be taken 
for a considerable augmentation of Eu¬ 
ropean force in British India; and that 
the governor-general might expect 4000 
seasoned and disciplined troops within a 
few months after the receipt of this letter. 
Before this dispatch of the secret com¬ 
mittee could roach Galcutto, the governor- 
general received, through the overland 
channel, certain information of the land¬ 
ing of Bonaparte and the French army in 
Egypt. As soon as Bonaparte lmd ar¬ 
rived in the valley of the Nile lie had 
dispatched a letter to Tippoo, requesting 
him to send a confidential person to Suez 
or Cairo, to confer with him and concert 
measures for the liberation of India ; but 
this epistle was intercepted, and it ap¬ 
pears doubtful whether any duplicate 
ever reached the Sultaun. The arrival 
of the Frenchmen at Seringa patam (Imt 
not the smallness of their number); the 
intrigues set on foot in various parts of 
Hindustan; the correspondence of Tippoo 
with the Muhrattas; and the formidable 
attitude of M. Perron, who, with his nu¬ 
merous disciplined troops, was every day 
gaining strength in the Mahratta country, 
were all perfectly well known at this time ; 
and all men felt that whether the French 
expedition should or should not reach 
India by way of Egypt and the Bed Sea, 
the implacable Mysorean would have am¬ 
ple means of making himself dangerous, 
and would never cease caballing and agi¬ 
tating the country against the English. 
At the end of October Lord Mornington 
received intelligence of the destruction of 
Bonaparte's fleet by Nelson at the month 
of the Nile. But it was not upon that 
fleet in the Mediterranean that the French 
could have depended for their passage 

fying to you the desire 1 have of being informed 
l>y joii, by the way of Muscat and Mocha, us to 
your political situ.ition 

tl 1 could evftty wish you could send some in¬ 
telligent person to Suer, or (’airo, possessing 
your confidence, with whom I may confer. May 
the Almighty increase your power, and destroy 
your enemies ! 

“ Yours, &c. 

“ UoNA PARTE.” 

Though the French should not proceed from 
Egypt to India, they would still derive immense 
advantages from fomenting a war in that country 
against the power of Cheat Britain. 


down the Beil Sea and across the Indian 
Ocean ; and, notwithstanding the decisive 
vent, Lord Mornington did not relax 
any part of the naval or military pre¬ 
parations which hud been commenced 
under his orders;—being still uncertain 
of the fate of tie French army in Egypt, 
and ignorant whethci an additional force 
might not have been tended to co¬ 
operate witli it in India, by embarking 
in another fleet and taking the ordinary 
passage round the Cape of Good Hope. 
That French army, it mud he remem¬ 
bered, kept its ground in Egypt for three 
whole years in spite of the loss of their 
fleet, and in spite of all the eflorts made 
by the English and their allies the Turks 
and Mamelukes to dispossess them. It 
is said that Tippoo, disappointed in his 
expectations of immediate aid to a consi¬ 
derable amount from the Isle of France, 
had suspended his military preparations,# 
and that his army did not at this moment 
exceed 60,000 fighting men. But this 
was force sufficient to enable him to he 
very mischievous. 41 Jf he had taken the 
field in the month of June, lie might 
even with one half of this force have 
scoured the Carnatic before General 
Harris could have collected his weak and 
scattered army. General Harris’s forces 
were not all concentrated and equipped 

* According to Malcolm's abstract of the slate 
of the Mvsorean army, which was drawn up at 
Madras on the lftih of July, 17 DS, Tippoo had 
thou— 


Regular Horse . 

. ft,000 

Irregular Horse 

. 7,000 

Regular Infantry 

. 30 ,000 

Slave (i uard 

. 4,000 

Pi kemen . . 

. 15 , "00 

Carnatic Peons . 

. 8,000 

Piemens . . 

• f>,U 0 l) 


His European, or French force, as it wa* 
called, consisted oi— 

European Half castes 
Officers. Pro ares. & (’allres 
Rally's party . . l 40 3&0 

Lately arrived from 

Isle of France .6 50 TOO 

Total . 10 90 450 

•* I have not/* adds Malcolm, “included bat- 
lering-guns, field-pieces, or rockets, imagining 
lie has at all tunes as many of these as he can 
fiansport, and also bn many elephants, camels, 
and draught and carriage cattle, as he ever can 
require. He has with Ins army 100 mules, which 
are jeported to be for his guns/ 1 — JVelleiley, 
Indian Dispatches. 
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until the beginning of November, ai 

until that army was ready to act it wouh 1 

have been au imbecile act to threaten or 

remonstrate with Tippoo. On the 8th o, 

November, when Harris, by his incessan 

exertions, and l»y the judicious way in 

which he had disposed his troops, could 

answer at least for the security of the 

* 

Carnatic, the govern or-general addrcs&ci 
a letter to the Sultaiui, complaining ii 
measured and mild terms of the connec¬ 
tion which he had formed with the 
French, the inveterate enemies of tin 
Company and of the whole English na¬ 
tion. II is lordship told Tippoo that his 
French allies would not only subvert, tin 
foundations of friendship between him and 
tlie Company, but would introduce in the 
heart of his kingdom the principles of an¬ 
archy and confusion. 11 is loulship offered 
to send Colonel JJoveton, an officer we 
known at tin* court of Sernigapalarn, to en¬ 
ter upon explanations in a friendly spirit. 
Tippoo was in no hurry to answer this 
letter, ami seemed not at all dismayed 
at the movements of General llarns's 
army. In order to he prepared for every 
event, to he near the scene o f ‘ negocnition 
or military operations, to avoid the evils 
of delay, and to give to the public service 
his own animated spirit, and the ad¬ 
vantages of a prompt decision upon every 
question, military or political, the go¬ 
vernor-general resolved to quit the ease 
and splendour of Calcutta, and repair to 
Madras. On the loth of December lie 
wrote to inform Tippoo of this resolution; 
mid at the same time to urge that prince 
to reply to the communication which he 
had made to him under date of the 8tli 
of November. His lordship reached 
Madras on the 31st of December; and 
there he found that a reply to his No¬ 
vember letter had been received from the 
Sultaun. In this answer Tippoo professed 
unalterable friendship to the English, 
and hatred to the French; said that the 
reputed embassy to the Isle of France 
was merely a mercantile speculation of 
some of his subjects; that only forty 
persons, among whom were twelve artifi¬ 
cers, had returned in the vessel sent 
thither; that to some of these men he had 
given service, and that the rest had al¬ 
ready departed from liis dominions. “ But 


the French,” he added, “ being full of 
vice and deceit, lmve perhaps taken ad¬ 
vantage of the departure of the ship to 
put about reports, with a view to ruffle 
the minds of both governments.” lie 
expressed great surprise at the hostile 
preparations of the English, hut evasively 
refused to receive Colonel Dovcton. The 
governor-general wrote another letter, 
recapitulating all the proceedings of the 
embassy to the Isle of France, and the 
other causes of offence and jealousy 
which the Sultaun had given to the Eng¬ 
lish; and declaring that he had by his 
conduct compelled the English and their 
allies to seek relief from the ambiguous 
and anxious state iu which they hail been 
kept for years past; and that they could 
no longer suffer those constant prepara¬ 
tions for war, and those intrigues and 
hostile negneiations with their enemies, 
which exposed them, during a peiiod of 
supposed peace, to all the solicitude and 
hazard, and to much of the expense of 
actual war. 11 is loulship again entreated 
the Sultaun to receive Major Dovcton, 
and to meet with conliality his moderate 
anil sincere advances to an amicable ex¬ 
planation and adjustment of all differ¬ 
ences. But to this letter his lordship 
required an instant answer, iu language 
which admitted of no doubt as to his 
determination not to brook any delay or 
evasion. This letter was dated on the 
9th of January, 1799, and it reached 
Tippoo about the 15th. No reply how¬ 
ever was received to it until the 13th of 
February, when it came in the shape of 
this short note: - “ Being frequently dis¬ 
posed to make excursions, and hunt, 1 am 
accordingly proceeding upon a hunting- 
excursion. You will he pleased to dis¬ 
patch Major Dovcton, about whose coming 
your friendly pen has repeatedly written, 
slightly attended.” But ten days before 
this tardy note reached him, Lord Mor¬ 
ning ton had put his army or armies in 
motion. The delay of the Sultaun had 
jeen considered as part of his design to 
procrastinate till the favourable season 
for the attack of his* capital should be 
passed; and, in the interval, it had been 
ascertained that Tippoo had deputed 
another embassy to the French, cou- 
isting of two native vakeels and one of 
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the French officers who had so lately 
arrived from the Jsle of Franco. On the 
3rd of February, or ten days before he 
received Tippoo’s note, the governor- 
general directed the British army under 
General Harris, and the Nizam's armv 
under Meet* Allnni, to advance against 
Mysore ; giving at the same time inti¬ 
mation to the other allies of the Company, 
and to the British admiral on the eoast, 
that he now considered the war as begun. 
The invading forces were all in motion 
when, on the 22nd of February, his lord- 
ship acquainted tlie Sultann l)) letter, that 
his long silence had been understood as a 
rejection of the pioposition for an ami¬ 
cable arrangement, and had compelled 
him to the measures which he had 
adopted ; that the sending of Major Dove- 
ton to Scringapatam could no longer he 
productive of any advantage ; hut that as 
the English and their allies still retained 
the desire of eil’ecting a quiet settlement 
of differences, General Harris had been 
instructed to receive any embassy which 
the Sultauu might send; and had been 
empowered to enter into a new treaty of 
friendship with him, upon such coudi-" 
tions as should ensure a safe end lasting 
peace. These conditions had, of course, 
varied according to circumstances; and 
the terms which would have satisfied 
Lord i\j arnington some months ago were 
not likely to satisfy him now. Still his 
lordships ultimatum was not excessive 
or extiavagant: it scarcely went beyond 
what was absolutely necessary to cut olf 
communications between the I'Ve rich ami 
the Snltaun, to trauquillise the Carnatic, 
and remove alarm and uneasiness fiom 
the Malabar and Coromandel coasts It 
demanded that Tippoo should admit of 
the establishment of a permanent resi¬ 
dent at Scringapatam; that he should 
dismiss all the French in his service, and 
perpetually exclude men of that nation 
from his armies and dominions; and that 
he should agree to exchange the province 
of Canara—the only line of sea-coast in 
his possession—for an equal extent of 
territory in some other quarter: Lord 
Morniugton conceiving such an adjust¬ 
ment to he absolutely necessary, to afford 
complete security against any designs 
which the Sultauu might have in com¬ 


bination with the French, whose inter¬ 
course with Mysore would be completely 
cut off by this arrangement. The annex¬ 
ation of Canara to the Company’s terri¬ 
tories was favoured by the feelings of the 
Nairs, and of all the Hindu population, 
who had sudered most cruelly from the 
ty ranny of their Mysorean conquerors, 
and from the Mohaimm r htn bigotry and 
persecution of Tippoo. Daring Colonel 
Fullat ton's brilliant campaign, all the 
Hindu chiefs of the Malabar eoast had 
declared for the English ; and, after the 
treaty of Mangalore, vengeance had been 
taken upon them by the Sultauu, to whose 
dominion that not very honourable treat f 
restored them. Finally, the governor- 
general, in his ultimatum, demanded the 
pay ment, of a considerable sum of money, 
as an indemnification for the heavy ex¬ 
pense, for military preparation, Sec., which 
the English and their allies had been 
forced to incur by the suspicious and hos¬ 
tile conduct of Tippoo. As General 
Harris advanced without receiving any 
proposals from the Snltaun, and as that 
prince seemed determined to trust solely 
to the fortune of war, and to wage that 
war with more than his former fierceness. 
Lord Morniugton again laiscd his de¬ 
mands, instructing General Harris to 
make the terms of the treaty depend upon 
the stage of the war at which negociations 
commenced; and in the event of any 
decisive victory, or of our batteries being 
opened against Scringapatam, to demand 
from the Sultauu the cession of one-half 
of his dominions, the payment of two 
ci’ore of rupees, and the surrender of four 
of his sons, and four of his principal 
officers, as hostages, for the faithful per¬ 
formance of the conditions. 

The presence at Madras of Colonel 
Arthur Wellesley, a younger brother 
of the governor-general, and now the 
time-honoured Duke of Wellington, had 
contributed very materially to change the 
feelings and opinions of the leading men 
in that settlement, where the majority 
had, at fixst, deprecated the war, not 
because they thought it unjust or unne¬ 
cessary, but because they doubted w hether 
our military means were adequate to en¬ 
sure success, and dreaded a repetition of 
the tremendous expense and fearful loss 
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of life which had attended Lord Corn¬ 
wallis's first advance to Seringa pa tarn in 
the month of May, 1791. The governor- 
gene nil's spirited dispatches, the energy 
ol‘all his measures, and the re-animation 
visible among every class of public ser¬ 
vants in India, whether military or civil, 
had concurred in removing all doubt and 
opposition ; and almost as soon as his lord- 
ship arrived at Madras, lie had the satis¬ 
faction of seeing all hearts and hands 
united for the furtherance of his vigorous 
system.* With one or two exceptions, 
those who had bevn despondent became 
full of hope. In the preceding month of 
•August Lord Clive, sou of tlm hero of 
Plassey, and the present Earl Powis 
-arrived at Fort St. George, as governor of 
tlie presidency of Madras, and relieved 
General Harris from the political and 
civil duties which lie had performed since 
the return to England of Lord llobart. 
Thus Harris had been for some mouths 
enabled to devote an undivided attention 
m his own profession, and to tlie collect¬ 
ing and equipping of the army. When 
all was ready for action, this high-minded 
and modest officer expressed a wish that 
Sir A lured Clarke, then at Calcutta, and 
tlie commander-in-chief of our forces in 
India, should take the command of the 
expedition against M) sore. The retreat of 
Zeimum Shah and Ins Afghans did away 
with the necessity of Sir A lured Clarke's 
remaining in Bengal; and if lie* would 
come and take the chief command of the 
Madras army, Harris would find happiness 
and sufficient honour in serving under 
him. The sincerity of this rare modesty 
and self-denial is unquestionable. The 
governor-geneial, if not astonished, was 
affected by it. Ilis lordship also thought 
that the officer who had given brilliant 
proofs of bravery and conduct in active 
warfare in other parts of the world, and 
who had displayed so much energy and 
ability in the excessively difficult task of 
collecting and equipping this Madras 
army, was the proper person to hold the 
command; and he begged General Harris 

* The Right lion. S. It. Lushing on, ‘Life 
mill Services of Gen. Lord Horns.’ Mr. Lush- 
mgton, at this time son-in-law and secretary of 
Harris, bore an active pari m most of the raO' 
mentous transactions which he describes. 


to consider well before ho declined this 
great appointment, and. after a night's 
rest, to return to him with his answer in 
the morning. When the general returned 
to Lord Mornington in the morning, his 
cheerful countenance spoke the result of 
his night's reflections, and before lie could 
give utterance to them, his lordship, by 
anticipation, congratulated him upon his 
decision, u and in that frank and generous 
spirit, which won the hearts of all who 
approached him, and made them serve in 
all his counsels in India, as fervently as if 
they had been of their own suggestion.”* 
Every remaining arrangement prospeied. 
As money was still wanting, the gover- 
nor-gcneial subscribed 1 *2,000/. to the 
public loan; and, animated by this ex¬ 
ample, those individuals who had rupees, 
native as well as European, came forward 
with their contributions, and thus tilled 
up the measure of tin* great supplies which 
the important expedition demanded. As 
early as the end of January General 
Harris joined his army, which was then 
nearly all assembled in the vicinity of 
Vellore. A finer airny, and one more 
perfect in all points, had never taken 
the field in India, it consisted of H,U8 
British infaiPry, II,Obi native infantry, 
912 European cavalry, 170b native ca¬ 
valry, f»7h European artillerymen, 2720 
gun-La-sears and pioneers, forming alto¬ 
gether a force of 21,019 men, with M) 
field pieces, 40 heavy guns for battering, 
do being I S-pouuders, H being 12-ponnd- 
ers, and 2 being 24-pounders, each gun 
having 1200 shot and a proportionate 
quantity of ammunition, Kc. Colonel 
Wellesley, who had assisted in improving 
the discipline of the troops, spoke highly 
of them all, but more especially of the 
cavalry. But there vv ere other forces now 7 
in the field which were to co-operate with 
this army of Madras, or, as it was now 
called, ‘* army of the Carnatic.” General 
Stuart was advancing from the Malabar 
coast with the Bombay army, which had 
been very efficiently equipped, but which 
did not exceed 9000 fighting men, ofv\ hom 
about 1 GOO were Europeans. Another 
force, under Colonels Read and T. Brown,f 

* Ut. Hon. S. ]<. Lushing I on, * Life and Ser¬ 
vices of (ion. Lord Harris.* 

f AfUrrvvaida General >lr Thomas Brown, and 
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was gathering in the productive country 
of the Barrahniahal,* in order to co¬ 
operate in bringing supplies to Harris’s 
grand army through the Caver} poorani 
pass. And in addition to these forces of 
the Company and king’s troops, there 
were the British detachments serving 
with the Nizam of the Deccan, (>5()t) 
strong, under Lieutenant-Colonel Dul- 
ryniple, between fiOOO and 7000 of the 
Nizam’s own infantry, including a por¬ 
tion of the sepoys, latel} under French, 
hut now, according to treaty, under Bri¬ 
tish officers ; and a large body of well- 
mounted cavalry from the Deccan. Cap¬ 
tain John Malcolm, who had done so 
much in getting lid of M. Piron and the 
other Frenchmen, and in putting down 
the formidahie mutiny at Hyderabad, now 
commanded these French-trained sepoys; 
and Captain Walker commanded the Ni¬ 
zam’s horse. These united forces cer¬ 
tainly justilied the sanguine expectations 
of the governor-gem‘ial. The only doubt 
or uneasiness of General Harris arose 
out of the difficulty of obtaining food 
sufficient for so great a force, the?weak 
ness and infirmity of the cattle, uhich 1* 
had procured with so much toil turn 
expense, and the consequent difficulty of 
getting iijs heavy battering train across a 
rough country, arid to the walls of Se- 
ringapatam before the setting in of the 
Malabar monsoon, which would swell all 
the rivers and render the siege imprac¬ 
ticable for some months. He could not 
but recollect—for he had served in that 
disastrous campaign — that Lord Corn¬ 
wallis after having defeated Tippoo 
under the gates of liis capital, in 1791, 

famous in Indian warfare for liid excellent gim- 
practice. 

* 'Ihe Harralimahal, which lies between the 
Carnatic and Mysore, had been cedfd to the 
IlrCish government by the treaty of Sennga- 
patnm, in 17 ‘) 2 . The country was then in a 
most miserable state; but the good management 
of (Colonel Read, in the course or only five years, 
had more than doubled the revenue to the Com¬ 
pany, while the rents paid by the Folvgars lud 
been diminished in equal propoition. The soil 
was not naitimlly very fertile; but a settled and 
moderate government, by preventing the devas¬ 
tations of war, by diminishing taxation, and by 
leaving tin* natives to en)o\ a proper share of the 
fruits of their labour, h id encouraged industry, 
and had thus rendered the country productive. 


hud been comp idled to destroy his bat¬ 
tering train, and lead back his victorious 
army in a state of miserable destitution. 
In the Carnatic, where everything was 
starving and perishing under the misrule 
of the Nabob, and the rapacity of his 
usurious creditors, the draught and car¬ 
riage bullocks Lad been principally raised; 
and though great attention had been 
bestowed upon them u get them into 
condition, the cattle were still faint, 
while the whole breed was miserably in¬ 
efficient and unfit for that service, com¬ 
pared with the line vigorous breed which 
Tippoo possessed in the M>sore. It was 
the excellence of his cattle which enabled 
the Mysorean to move his army and ar- 
lillorv with so much rapidity ; and it was 
this inferiority of the cattle of the Car¬ 
natic, which obliged the English generals 
to move so very slowly.* 

General Harris began his march from 
Vellore on the lltli of February; and on 
the 18th lie was joined by Dalrymple, 
Malcolm, and "Walker, with the Nizam’s 
army, the w hole of which was nominally 

* This had been the cast* in Lord Cornwallis’s 
time; ami Mr. Mill ought to 1mv<* reflected upon 
the causes of these slow movements before he 
elevated his nostril in scorn, at matches at 
the rate of seven miles a clay Perhaps this me¬ 
taphysical anti flnd-fatill historian would liavo 
gone to the siege of Seringapitam without bat¬ 
tering train, ammunition, baggage, and provi¬ 
sions. If he or anv other man had driven the 
bullocks beyond their strength they would have 
perished on the road, Henorol llarris. on be¬ 
ginning his march, declared that no selfishness, 
no persuasion should imbue him to push the 
cattle beyond their powers, for that would be 
risking eveiything. “ On thorn,"said this active 
officer, who may ho supposed to have known 
something moie of the business of war than the 
un-English histoiian of Hritish India, who sneers 
at his proceedings, “ we must depend for getting 
our noble battering train along, and we will soon 
make up any lime supposed to be lost in this 
way when once we begin the siege.”— f.filer to 
the Karl of Mornvngton in LnthmqUm s Life. As 
early as the 26 tl» of February, when he had not, 
got beyond the Company’s frontiers, Harris stated 
that, notwithstanding all his care, and his de¬ 
termination not to overwork them, his bullocks 
were much harassed. At the same time lie men¬ 
tioned that the small-pox had disabled many of 
his people, and that the Europeans of the 12th re¬ 
giment and the Scotch brigade were falling down 
last. It may be easv.liut it is but paltry work, 
to sit down at a desk and criticise military pro . 
feedings without looking to the facts and cir¬ 
cumstances by which they were of necessity re¬ 
gulated. 
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under the superintendence of Meer Alum 
Bahadur, one of the Nizam's ministers. 
In order to give the utmost degree of 
efficiency and respectability to this army 
of the Deccan, it was deemed proper 
to add one of his Majesty’s regiments 
of infantry to the Company’s battalions 
serving with it; and to form the whole 
into a separate* division. Meer Alum 
expressed a wish that the governor-ge¬ 
neral’s brother should be appointed to the 
command, and General Harris gladly 
attached to the Nizam's contingent the 
King’s .‘l.'hd regiment, which was now 
commanded by Colonel Arthur Wel¬ 
lesley. By this arrangement Colonel 
Wellesley obtained, in effect, the entire 
command of the Nizam’s forces.* This 
added greatly to the confidence of all 
those troops, and thus promised to 
render them essentially useful in pro¬ 
tecting the baggage and stoics of the 
army—an all-important and most difficult 
dutv. On tie* 5th of March General 
Harris crossed Tippoo Suliauns frontiers, 
and commenced hostilities by reducing 
several small hill-forts. These forts were 
then occupied by British troops, m order 
to facilitate Colonel Bead’s endeavours to 
forward supplies for the army from Bar- 
rain 1 j aha 1. 

Instead of advancing towards the Co¬ 
romandel coast, to meet the grand army 
under General Harris, Tippoo and his 
“ tigers of war” marched towards the Ma¬ 
labar coast to encounter the small army 
of Bombay under Geucral Stuart, before 
they should get clear of the jungles of 
Coorg. To conceal his purpose the Sul- 
taun gave out at Seriugapatam that he 
was going to Mrddoor to fall upon Harris. 
He then proceeded with all possible se¬ 
crecy and with admirable rapidity in the 
opposite direction to Periaputam, where 
he arrived on the r»th of Match (the very 
day on which the grand army crossed bis 
south-western frontier) with the Dower 
of his army, having made a march of 
200 miles. At this moment, the van of 
Stuart’s army, under the command of 
Lieutenant-Colonel Montresor, and con¬ 
sisting of only three native battalions, was 
at Sedaseor, close to Periapatam, while 

• (Colonel Garwood, * Wellington Dispatches.* 


the main body under General Stuart 
was several miles distant at Sedapoor. 
Tippoo looked upon these three advanced 
battalions as his certain prey ; and at an 
early hour of the following morning he 
stimulated his tigers of war with opium 
and bang, and threw them upon Montre- 
sor’s detachment. But that gallant bri¬ 
gade of sepoy defended themselves heroi¬ 
cally, and held the Mysoreans at hay 
until half past two o’clock in the after¬ 
noon. 'flic men were then exhausted 
with fatigue, and their ammunition was 
almost expended; hut at this moment 
General Stuart, who had, at first, be¬ 
lieved that Tippoo was inarching on 
the Coromandel side, reached Seda seer 
with one European regiment, the 77th, 
and the two Hank companies of the 75th, 
having left the remainder of his main 
body behind him in the plain of Karrydy- 
good. Stuart instantly attacked a great 
body of troops which Tippoo had placed 
along the road, m the rear of Montresor’s 
brigade, in older to prevent any lelh-f. 
A seven* action ensued, in which the 
Bajah of Coot g, a determined foe to the 
Sultaun, was present with some of his 
people.* Many of the Mysoreans were 

* Tin* obligations ol tin* laiulish to tins Hindu 
Hiu*f wen* M*rs gieat lint l.ir lusaiimts .uni 
Minium o Montusu’s weak brigade must have 
lM*«*n lukcu lomputelv by suijnee, and lni'e 
b< eit destiovod in llu* iiwiuh’s of (’ooii;. The 
i:»] ill, on the 5 th of Manh. li.nl cotlduilrd .1 
j».i rl y ol olisoivation, i neb id in 4; s.»nir Engh-h 
officer a, to the top of Sed.iaeei, the highest lull in 
lus country, fui tin* pm post* ol looking 111(0 the 
M\soie ternloiy. Tin* opportune discover} that 
was made. was picturesquely de*-euhcd by tin* 
laj.ih himself, in a lettei .ithliessed to foul 
Mormngtoii. 

Mvsi'll, C.ipt M.ibony, and some other 
English sirdnis, went 1o the lull ol Sed.iseei, 
wliub in withm m> tenitoiios. This mountain, 
winch is exceeding!\ loli\, the* English mi dais 
and m>st*]| ascended; .ind we icmniucd there. 
II.mu" hom thence leconlimited, we observed 
nothing foi the lust four 01 live hours. Altei tins 
we ohseived one laige lent in Ihe diieclion ol 
lVii.ip«(.im. which is within the territories ol 
'i'ippoo Sultaun, and continued to see some oilier 
w lute tents ri-ms*. A hum* preen tent then ap¬ 
pealed, and then another tent whuhw.is red, and 
altei that live or six bundled tents. Upon this, 
the English sndars and ins self were satisfied that 
it wu- the aim> of Tippoo Sultaun. Wo then le- 
tuined to the English aiinv at Seda poor, and 
acquainted General Stuait that Tippoo* mniy 
was at lVriaputain. The autiy was accordingly 
prepaicd, us weic also the b.iltu lions at Seduseer, 
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slain and many wounded; the remainder, 
having thrown away their muskets, their 
swords, and their turbans, tied in the 
greatest confusion. Having withdrawn 
the rest of his forces Tippoo retreated to 
Periapatam. There lie lingered for five 
clays; Imt not mustering resolution enough 
to attack again the comparatively small 
Bombay army, he marched back with all 
possible speed, and not without confusion, 
to Seringapatam. His retreat would have 
been more disastrous if General Stuart 
had not apprehended a return, or a dank 
movement, upon the great magazine of 
rice which the Kajah of Coorg had col¬ 
lected for the use of the British at Seda- 
poor. 

So exceedingly difficult was any pass¬ 
age through Tippoo’s country that it 
was not until the 251 h of March that 
General Harris recciv ed authentic intelli¬ 
gence that flu* Suitaun had been beaten on 
the btli. On the very next day after this 
intelligence was received, General FJojd, 
who was in Harris's van, suddenly saw a 
large body of cavalry on his right and Tip¬ 
poo’s main army in front. At this moment 
Colonel Wellesley’s column was consider¬ 
ably in the rear, and liefore it could get 
parallel, Harris gained some rising 
ground on which he had proposed that 
his whole army should encamp, and dis¬ 
covered that Tippoo had gone off in the 
direction of Mullnvelly. Some of Gene¬ 
ral Harris's impatient staff urged him to 
march very early the next morning 
against Tippoo, leaving his artillery to 
follow more leisurely; but to this the 
general gave a decided negative, telling 
them that his object was to sit down be¬ 
fore Seringapatamas speedily as possible; 
that the pains he had taken to be ready 
to fight Tippoo were entirely with the 
hope they would enable him to avoid it: 
that nothing but his stopping the high 
road should make him seek the Sultaun.* 
Tippoo did endeavour to stop the high 

under the command of (\donel Montresor. Next 
morning, Tippoo’s armv advanced close to the 
battalions of Colonel Monlnsor, and their was 
ii sevtMo nctiou ” loiter of the Rajah of Coui/j, 

<)ivrn by Mr. Luihiuyton t n Life of General 
Harris. 

• Gone ml I lain A * Journal/ as quoted by 
Lushington. 


road; and on the 57th of March a battle 
was fought ou ground of his own choos¬ 
ing between Sultaunpet and Mallavelly. 
The British army under General Harris 
formed our right wing; the Nizam's 
army with the 3‘Jrd regiment under (’olo¬ 
nel Wellesley formed the left. The ailair 
began with a hot tiie of artillery from 
the Mysorean's numerous m*d well served 
park ; and this was followed up by some 
very daring and obstinate charges, 'l Ippoo 
having administered unusually large 
doses of opium to his black cavaliers, in 
order to excite them to madness and 
make them insensible to the fears of 
death. A select band of 3 (H) of these 
excited del his was appointed to break 
our line, when Tippoo intended to pour 
in his whole cavalry.* Our right wing 
deployed into line, and began to advance 
under a very heavy fire of artillery. 
.Lieutenant-Colonel Oliver’s guns opened 
upon the Mysoreans from the ridge of a 
hill, at the foot of which Harris had 
formed his line. On descending into the 
valley some masses of Tippoo's infantry 
instead of retiring advanced to meet the 
British, firing rapidly but irregularly. 
They even entertained the hold design of 
charging our front line with the bayonet; 
but, after they had come close up, their 
resolution failed them; and then, after 
giving a very feeble fire for a lew minutes 
and receiving a tremendously heavy one 
from his Majesty's 15lb regiment, com¬ 
manded by Lieutenant-Colonel Sbawc, 
they ran off much too fast for General 
Harris to allow his people to follow' them. 
Besides, at the moment of their retreat 
several large parties of cavalry were close 
at hand; and a part of one of them, con¬ 
sisting of the 300 del his, were so daring as 
to charge the Scotch brigade. “ Luckily,” 
says Harris, “ I perceived their intention, 
and ordered the men to get ready, but 
not to fire till they came quite close. 
There was no time to call to the com¬ 
manding officer, for the horse broke out 
from the jungle in the moment 1 had got 
the troops ready, when I gave the words 
* present' and 1 fire,' so opportunely, that 
about 40 men and horses fell within 20 
yards of us. One man was bayoneted by 

1 'Memorandum wiitton by Hums. 
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the grenadier company, and another cut 
through that company dose to me; the 
rest wheeling to the right, galloped along 
four or five regiments, and sustained their 
whole fire without a man falling/' Both 
horse and infantry now ran oft* the field, 
and here the engagement with our right 
wing ended, although General Harris 
followed them with a cannonade for 
nearly two miles. Our troops then halted 
and began to search for water; but as no 
water could be found Harris determined 
to fall back to Mallavelly. While wait¬ 
ing to see if attempts would be made to 
annoy his rear, some surprise was excited 
by a party of infantry and some cavalry 
which began to appear from a jungle in 
front; but these forces proved to be our 
pickets under Colonel Sherbrooke and 
the 25th dragoons under Colonel Cotton,* 
who had worked round the left front of 
the enemy in a very masterly style, and 
who would have done great service by 
charging, if Tippoo's people had at¬ 
tempted to make a second stand. In the 
meanwhile our left wing under Colonel 
Wellesley had been equally successful. 
It was formed nearly opposite to the ene¬ 
my's extreme right, which was strongly 
posted on the elevated crest of a rocky 
ridge. General Harris sent an aide-de- 
camp to Colonel Wellesley to approve of 
the attack he proposed, and also to Gene¬ 
ral Floyd to desire him to support that 
attack. Wellesley advanced in echellon 
of battalions, supported by three regi¬ 
ments of horse. A column of the enemy, 
consisting of about 2000 infantry, moved 
forward in excellent order to meet the 
attack, and to fall upon Wellesley’s own 
regiment, the 33rd; for here, as on the 
right under Harris, the Mysoreans picked 
out the European regiments, calculating 
that if they could once be broken 
the native regiments would not long 
stand their ground. The 33rd reserved 
its fire with the utmost steadiness, re¬ 
ceived that of the enemy at the distance 
of about GO yards; then quickening its 
advance, with levelled ba}onels, the My¬ 
sorean column gave way, and was thrown 
into disorder. General Floyd seizing 
this critical moment, ordered a charge of 


# Afterwards Geueial Viscount L'umbernKMe. 

VOL. II. 


cavalry, led on by that best of cavalry 
officers Major Dallas, who destroyed great 
numbers of the enemy and took their six 
standards.* The retreat of the enemy 
became general; their camion w ere drawn 
off, and at two o'clock in the afternoon 
the action had entirely ceased. The 
affair cost to the British army no greater 
loss than that of GG men, in killed, 
wounded, and prisoners; while Tippoo's 
loss was estimated at nearly 2000, amongst 
whom were many of his bravest men 
and best officers. The efficient state of 
the Mysore gun-cattle, and the miserable 
condition of Harris’s Carnatic bullocks, 
precluded all idea of a successful pur¬ 
suit; and it was this that had given Tip- 
poo the confidence to risk this battle on 
the high land of Mallavelly, than w hich 
a finer field of buttle could hardly have 
been found in Southern India.f The 
entire failure of his desperate cavalry 
attacks made a deep impression on the 
Sultauri’s mind, but he nevertheless pre¬ 
pared to obstruct the farther march of 
the invading army, which w r us now little 
more than 30 miles from Seringapatam. 
But he committed the serious mistake of 
believing that General Harris would take 
the same road which Cornwallis bad 
taken in 1791. Harris chose a very dif¬ 
ferent and much better route. The day 
after the battle of Mallavelly the British 
army marched some four miles towards 
the Cavery river, and halted at Angara- 
pooram, on the usual road to Seringapa¬ 
tam, and the only place where they could 
get water from the tanks. This necessity 
served to cover their nearer advance to 
the river, without exciting any suspicion 
in the mind of the Sultaun, that Harris 
had another purpose in approaching it, 
or that he intended to diverge from the 

# Dall.ii, afterward* Lieutenant-fiencul Sir 
Thomas Dalian, was aruvali) Iumo and mode!— 
nt of Kimlish Mur.U. lake that dashing, dex¬ 
terous Frenchman, he was remarkable toi his 
hoisomanship, for the strcuidh, svmmchy, and 
beaut) (d his per-on, for In* daunt? coinage, and 
fur Ills lou* of hand to-hand combat**. If' 1 **ij4- 
lalr/ed hinwdt, m the mow of .idmiring mimes, 
by many during foils, thiou;?hoiit the w.iin of 
(’.note, M'*dows, (Vouwallis. and Hams, nod felt 
anu* Miat will he loiij; lemetnhered in India 
J- Uencial Haims 4 Letters and Meinoi m- 
clums in Life by Liislmi^tcn. VVeLrsh \, 

* I rid. Dispatches/ &c. 
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road which Cornwallis had followed. 
But General Harris now prepared to exe¬ 
cute the plan he had previously formed 
aud announced to the governor-general 
of crossing the Cavory near Soosilly, and 
of approaching Seringapatam, not on the 
eastern, but on the western side. By 
moving in this direction the Mysorean 
rrniy would be left at fault, Harris’s junc¬ 
tion with General Stuart’s Bombay army, 
which was coining up fromCoorg, would 
be facilitated, and greater ease and se¬ 
curity would be given to the march of 
Colonel Bead’s and Brown’s detachments, 
which were collecting the supplies of 
grain that were to come through the 
Caverypooram pass. On the evening of 
the 28th of March, Major Allan, com¬ 
manding the guides, and Captain Cohn 
Macaulay were sent from Angarapooram 
with the pickets of the cavalry, to ascer¬ 
tain the distance between that halting 
place and the Cavory, and to reconnoitre 
the intervening country. They returned 
at ten o’clock at night to the general’s 
tent, and reported the distance to he 
about nine miles, through a fine open 
country. General Harris determined to 
march down to the river in the morning; 
and as the secrecy of this movement was 
essential to its success, it was communi¬ 
cated to no one until the moment, for 
marching had arrived. Through these 
precautions the left wing of the army was 
actually across the Cavery before the 
evening of the 29th, while Tippoo was 
looking for them, at a distance, on the 
direct road to Seringapatam. On the 
30th the battering train anil all the 
ordnance, and the remainder of the army, 
crossed the river, and encamped near 
Soosilly, where they found abundant 
forage, some grain, and a large supply of 
fine cattle and sheep. When the intelli¬ 
gence of this masterly movement readied 
the Sultaun it filled him with despair. 
“ We have arrived at our last stage,” said 
he to his principal officers, “ what is your 
determination ?” “ To die with you.” 

was the sad reply. Yet such was the 
exhausted state of his gun-cattle, that 
General Harris could not reach Seringa¬ 
patam in less than five days, although the 
distance from Soosilly was only 2b miles, 
and although his march was wholly un¬ 


disturbed by Tippoo. On the 4th of 
April the army, stores, battering-guns, 
and followers arrived within three miles 
of the ground selected for the siege, and 
the fine fortress, the white walls, the 
domes, and minarets of Seringapatam 
were once more within the view of 
English troops.* The commander-in- 
chief lost no time in publishing a ge¬ 
neral order to the troops, expressing his 
deep sense of the \ast exertions they 
had made throughout a long and tedi¬ 
ous march, with the heaviest train and 
largest equipment ever known to move 
with any anny iu India; and congratu¬ 
lating officers and men on the sight of 
Seringapatam. “ A continuance of the 
same exertions,” said he, “ will shortly 
put an end to your labours, and place the 
British colours in triumph on those 
walls.” 

In the meantime Tippoo, by making a 
rapid movement, had crossed the Cavery 
higher up, and had taken up a position 
near the village of Chendgftl, believing 
that Harris would not make his attack on 
the southern side of the fort, but would • 
cross o\er into the island of Seringa¬ 
patam, the fords to which lay behind the 
village of Chendgal. But the Sultaun was 
again deplorably at fault; Harris, instead 
of moving towards the fords and the 
island, made a circuit to the left, reached 
the ground occupied by Abercrombie in 
1792, and took up his ground for the 
siege on the 5th of April, without any 
molestation from Tippoo, who was now 
obliged to throw himself within his lines. 
Many alterations and additions had been 
made to the works since the English last 
lay under them ; for 6000 men had been 
constantly at work on the fortifications 
during six years, f Since the last siege 
a new line of entrenchments had been 
constructed upon a much improved prin¬ 
ciple, and within 700 yards of the walls. 
Between these works and the river Tip¬ 
poo encamped nearly the whole of liis 
infantry. In advance of this line of 


* ** The poor miserable starved bullocks made 
out wonderfully, but some of the carriages *t*re 
not in lv»*ore nine o’clock at night . 1 ’—General 
Hmns’s Pi unite Journal in J.ife by Lushington. 

f Malcolm’s report to the governor-general, 
in Wellesley, * I nil. Dispatches.' 
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intmieliments there was a Tope, (called 
the Sultaun-Pettah Tope,) intended for 
rocketing. On the night of the 5th of 
April, the eommander-in-chief had com¬ 
missioned Major-General David Baird 
to beat up this Tope. Baird accord¬ 
ingly proceeded on this service with the 
flank companies of three and the bat¬ 
talion companies of one of the king's re¬ 
giments. This party left the camp at 
ten o’clock at night, and arrived at the 
Tope at eleven. They traversed the 
whole of the Tope without discovering a 
single person, for the enemy lia<l quitted 
it on their approach, and not a soul was 
heard or seen. A great part of the night 
having elapsed, General Baird deter¬ 
mined not to remain in possession of the 
Tope, hut to return to camp. In so doing 
he missed his way, and was marching 
with his small party right upon the fort 
of Seringapatam, when Lieutenant Lamb- 
ton, a young officer well skilled in astro¬ 
nomy, convinced Baird,from liis observa¬ 
tion of the stars, that lie w as going north 
instead of south, and that he must face 
about in order to regain the British camp.* 
The party were accordingly halted, faced 
about, and on their return they fell in 
with a small detachment of Tippoo’s 
looties, some of whom they took pri¬ 
soners, dispersing the rest. It was four 
o’clock, in the morning when General 
Baird reached the camp. 

When the day dawned, a great number 
of the enemy were again seen going into 
the Tope; and as it lay right between the 
camp and the fort, General Harris deter¬ 
mined hotli to get and to keep possession of 
it. There was also a post occupied by the 
enemy on a nullah or watercourse, the em¬ 
bankment of which ran between the British 
camp and the fort; and General Harris 
deemed it necessary to gain possession of 
this post likewise, and ordered Lieute¬ 
nant-Colonel Shawc to attack it, with the 
12th regiment and two battalions of sepoys. 
He ordered the attack on the Tope to l>e 
made by Colonel Wellesley with his 53rd 
regiment and one native battalion. On 
receiving these orders Wellesley wrote 

* Tills lieutenant, who at this time \* as spry- 
ing on Dairil’s staff, became afterwards Lieut.- 
Colonel Lmnbton, and a distinguished surveyor 
and astronomer. 


the following letter—the first of the many 
hundreds of letters, written at moments of 
crisis, which show his perspicacity', his 
energy, and love of brevity. 

“ My dear Sir, 

“ I do not know where y'ou mean the 
post to he established, and I shall there¬ 
fore be obliged to you if you will do mo 
the favour to meet me this afternoon in 
front of the lines and show it to me. In 
the meantime I will order my battalions 
to be in readiness. 

“ Upon looking at the Tope as I came 
in just now, it appeared to me that when 
you get possession of the bank of the 
nullah, you have the Tope as a matter of 
course, as the latter is m the rear of the 
former. However, you are the best judge, 
and I shall be ready. 

“ I am, my dear Sir, 

“ Your most faithful servant, 

Aktiii n Wellesley." 

“ Litiui.-(jrcHwil Harris * 

General Harris did not consider it ex¬ 
pedient to alter the plan he had formed ; 
and according to which both attacks wire 
made under cover of night, by the two 
parties, the one under Shawe and th<* 
other under Wellesley'. At nine a heavy' 
fire of musketry was heard everywhere 
in front; and information was benight 
to camp that the two sepoy battyfiSfo had 
got. separated from Colonel Shawc and 
the 1 2 th regiment. T he darkness of the 
night proved very unfavourable to the 
advance; and the ground was difficult 
and rough. General Harris remained in 
groat anxiety, fearing that the two de- 
tuchirients had fired upon one another by 
mistake. Colonel Shawe very soon re¬ 
ported himself in possession of the post of 
the nullah or watercourse ; but a second 
heavy firing commenced in that direction, 
and as Harris knew that the two sepoy 
battalions had separated from the king's 
regiment, lie dreaded more than ever that 
there was some fatal mistake. It after¬ 
wards appeared that one of these sepoy 
battalions got into confusion, and paid no 
regard to orders; that Major Campbell, 
the. commanding officer, was killed while 

* Wellington Dispatches. 

E 2 
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endeavouring to rally them; that Colonel 
Shawe, going in search of the battalion, 
found it in this mad confusion, firing in 
every direction, but refusing to march 
forward to the nullah; and that Shawe, 
with the utmost difficulty and danger, at 
last found his way back to his own 
regiment the tilth, which was sustain¬ 
ing a heavy but blind fire from the 
enemy. The other missing sepoy bat¬ 
talion hud moved more forward, to a 
part of the watercourse; but the fire of 
the Mysoreans coming thick upon them, 
they fell hack on the left of the 12th 
regiment, and there, by Colonel Sliawe’s 
orders, remained until daylight, sheltered 
under some mud walls. About the hour 
of midnight Colonel Wellesley returned 
to camp, and entered General Harris’s 
tent, in some agitation, to say that lie had 
not carried the Tope.* The same dark¬ 
ness was attended with the same confu¬ 
sion in Wellesley’s detachment as in 
Shawe’s. Nearly all night attacks are 
ami must be mere games of chance, f 
Colonel Wellesley had entered the Tope 
with the flank companies of the 33rd re¬ 
giment, supported by the battalion com¬ 
panies under Major Slice, lie had 
been immediately assailed by a hot fire 
both in front and flank from the enemy, 
and in the unevenness of the ground 
and the darkness of the night, the ad¬ 
vanced party had got separated from 
the regiment, aud Lieutenant Fitzgerald 
and several of the men had been killed. 
A few of the grenadiers had arrived at 
the main picket at about ten o’clock. 
Major Shoe, who was to have supported 
the foremost or attacking party with the 
five battalion companies of the 33rd, had 
lost his way, and had fallen in with 
Colonel Shawe, and had taken shelter far 
away from the Tope, under the embank¬ 
ments of the watercourse, where he re¬ 
mained till daylight.. On reaching Shawe 
Major Slice could give no other informa¬ 
tion than that they had separated in the 
dark, and that Colonel Wellesley and one 
company were missing. Isolated, assailed 

* IiPitVI-,, IVI . 1.1 I.lfi' of hold 11 HT21* 

-j- fu speaking of Gen'*) a! It ■ i i>l n losing Ins 
way, in tin' iUikii'*v» of flir pr» teding meld, , 
liViri.il fLirns s. “ No wonder night attacks 
so often f.iil I”— l*tv itr Joumnl. 


in the Tope by rockets and by musketry, 
and then groping about in the dark, without 
a knowledge of the ground, and without 
a guide, the career of our great captain 
was near being interrupted and closed 
most prematurely. It may he doubted 
whether in all his campaigns he was ever 
exposed to more danger than during this 
unlucky night of the 5th of April, 1799. 
Besides the killed, twelve of Li*- grena¬ 
diers were taken prisoners.* 

At daylight the next morning large 
bodies of Tippoo’s infantry came out from 
the fort and from his lines to support 
those in the Tope and on part of the 
watercourse. These masses of infantry 
were followed by a considerable number 
of cavalry, who also took post in the rear 
of the Tope. These and other move¬ 
ments manifested the Sultaun’s determina¬ 
tion to drive Colonel Shawe from the 
post which he had gained during the 
night, and which he continued to hold 
with only the 12th regiment and one 
sepoy battalion, as Major Sliee with the 
live companies of the 33rd, who had 
passed the night at that point, had re¬ 
turned to camp at daylight. General 
Harris made the dispositions he thought 
necessary to support Shawe and to Exe¬ 
cute successfully his intention—which 

* On the authority of General Harris's Private 
Journal, anil of Colonel Gurwood’s Wellington 
Dispatches, we omit, ns altogether fabulous, two 
or three circumstances related by the late Mr. 
Theodore Hook, in Ins Life of General Sir David 
Baird. In the course of the filh of April and the 
following day Colonel Wellesley wrote no fewer 
than eight letters about Ins duties and the ope¬ 
rations m progress to lus commander-in-chief, 
and in none of these letters m there any allusion 
to the startling scene which Mr. Hook relates as 
having taken place on parade early on tlie 
morning of the (>th. If such a scene had really 
taken place, Colonel Wellesley must have al¬ 
luded to it in the course of this correspondence 
with General Harris. Hut it appears that this 
particular siory was never heard of until yeais 
after the siege of Seringapatam; and that it was 
llrst promulgated when the deservedly rapid 
advancement of General Sir Arthur Wellesley 
was o\cdmg feelings of astonishment and of 
envy. These stones are all cast in an old type. 
Something of 1 lies same sort is related of the earlv 
career of nearly every brilliantly successful 
general, We have seen iu French books, and 
j li .ve heaui from French lips, stoiiesal out young 
Bonapaite's skulking at the siege of Toulon, 
during which he lirst made his name known to 
the world. 
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had failed in the two preceding nights — 
of driving the enemy entirely out of the 
Tope, ami maintaining possession of it. 
The Scotch brigade and two battalions of 
sepoys were ordered for this service, 
under the command of Colonel Welles¬ 
ley. Hut as Tippoo continued to send 
out more and more cavalry, the assault¬ 
ing party was strengthened with four 
12*pounders, covered by four companies 
ofsepoys; and was followed and supported 
by the 25th light dragoons under Colonel 
Cotton, and a regiment of native cavalry 
under Colonel Hater, who were ordered 
to move towards the right flank ; and the 
grenadier company of the 74th regiment, 
and four companies of sepoys, were throw n 
forward to occupy a rock above the water¬ 
course on Colonel Shawe’s left, so as to 
prevent the enemy galling the troops on 
that flank. The rugged scene was now 
illuminated by the bright sun of the east 
—there was no groping in the dark, and 
consequently there were no mistakes. 
The twelve-pounders opened, and threw 
in a heavy fire wherever the enemy 
showed themselves among the trees; the 
head of the column of attack soon ap¬ 
proached, formed and ont ‘red the Tope, 
advancing in line with their guns. The 
enemy made but a feeble lesistance: in 
less than twenty minutes Colonel Welles- 
l^t* had complete possession of the post 
wilich had caused so much perplexity 
during the two preceding nights, first 
to General ]laird and then to himself. 
Lieutenant-Colonel Burry Close, who had 
accompanied Wellesley on this service, 
soon returned, and entering Genetul 
Harris’s tent, said joyously—It has 
been done in high style, and without 
loss/’ As soon as the Tope was carried, 
jGoIonel Shawe moved out the 12th regi¬ 
ment, which had l>een under a hot fire 
eycr since nine o’clock of the preceding 
night, and which, up to this moment, had 
not returned a single shot But now, w ith 
Shawe at their head, the impatient 12th 
rushed forward, and, at the point of the 
bayonet, drove the Mysoreans from every 
part of the nullah or watercourse, killed a 
considerable number of them, and put to 
rapid flight some of the troops which, after 
being driven from the Tope by Wellesley, 
were attempting to make a stand near 


the nullah.* By these successful opera¬ 
tions (the posts evacuated by the enemy 
being inst mtly occupied by British troops) 
General Harris secured complete posses¬ 
sion of a strong and well connected ad¬ 
vanced line, extending from the Cavcry 
to the Sultaun-Pettah, a distance of nearly 
two miles, forming an excellent parallel 
or line of eontrmaUation, well covered 
from the fire of the fort, within a mile 
from the fort, and at the same time at 
a convenient distance from the encamp¬ 
ment of the besiegers, f 

<)u the following day General Harris 
walked down to the advanced post, and 
found it very strong against such an ene¬ 
my as lie had to deal with, and capable of 
being made, with little work, very strong 
against any enemy whatsoever. “ How 
fortunate,” said he, ‘‘thus to find a good 
parallel prepared to our hands T’J; It has 
been properly remarked by the gallant 
editor of the Wellington Dispatches that 
the notes and letters written at this mo¬ 
ment by Colonel Wellesley to his com- 
mauder-in-eliief, show* the friendly terms 
on which he was lining with his general; 
and at the same time substantiate the fact, 
not sufficiently known, that General Har¬ 
ris himself conducted the details of the 
victorious army which he commanded.§ 
Harris had in fact abundant energy and 

* General II irris, himself ms br.ive a soldier ms 
ever led a ehftige, paid a tribute of admnahmi to 
the gallantry displayed on this day by Colonel 
Shawe, who was Ins old roim.ule, and who had 
shated with him in manv honour-, mid dangers 
during tin* unfortunate \menian v.ar. 

“ Colonel Shawe’s post had been much Sired 
on all the time the preparation, for Colonel 
Wellesley’s att.uk vwte making. 1 had l»« en 
obliged to advance a six pounder and three com¬ 
panies of sepoys to cover Ins rear, and thought it 
advisable to strengthen them bv the grenadier 
companion of tie* " 4 th and four eompanus of 
sepoys, under Lieutenant-Colonel Wallace, with 
the* Intention he should turn the flank of the 
people opposed to Colonel rdiawe when Colonel 
Wellesley’s attack commenced. The elicit of 
this attack was \ery line; and Sliaw'o advanced 
several yards on the hank the enemy had annoy ed 
hint from, leading on the grenadiers, which placed 
him in a most glorious point of view.’’— (icnctdl 
Jlmris's l*unite Journal t« Lj't\ 

f Right Hon. S R. Lushing ton, Life of Gen. 
Lord Harris; Colonel Gurwood, Wellington 
Dispatches; Theodore Hook, Life of Gvner.il 
Sir David Baird. 

t Private Journal. 

§ Colonel Gurwood. 
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activity, and many of the resources, and 
much of the genius of a great general. 
What he most wanted was the habit of 
handling large armies, and of operating 
on a wide field; and this was equally 
wanting to every British officer of that 
day who had not been trained in India. 

There was still much fatigue to under¬ 
go, and many privations to suffer ; but 
the chances of miscarriage and disaster 
almost vanished on the morning of the 
Oth of April, or as soon as the Tope and 
the posts on the nullah were secured. 
Stuart and the army of Bombay, which 
had arrived in the meantime, had brought 
scarcely any provisions with them. They 
had lost nearly 4,000 of their bullocks, 
and had thus no means of conveying the 
grain and rice which the Jiajah of Coorg 
had collected in magazine “ This,” said 
IJ-irris, “is one of the accidents of war 
w hich cannot be provided against.” Owing 
to the like causes. Colonels Read and 
lfrown had not yet succeeded in bring¬ 
ing up the supplies through the Cavery- 
pooram pass. On the Kith of April, when 
he had been twelve days before Seringa- 
patam, on measuring the rice of his own 
army, in order to ascertain the exact 
quantity, the commander-in-chief had the 
mortification to discover that through loss 
or fraud, the bags were so deficient, that 
only eighteen days’ rice, at half allow¬ 
ance, was in camp for the fighting men; 
and that unless Colonel Read’s supplies 
should arrive before the Oth of May, 
the army would be without provision. 
“ There is plenty,” said he, “ in the 
Coorg country, but we have no means to 
convey it hither. But 1 hope to he in 
Seringapatam before the end of April.” 
On the next day he visited General Stuart, 
and was much afraid he had not sixteen 


days’ rice in his camp. “ Anxious times V* 
On the same day lie found the enemy 
very busy at work on a post he meant to 
seize for a battery. This determined him 
to make the attack on that post as soon 


as possible. The attack was accordingly 
made that very day, and was attended 


with complete success; as was also an¬ 
other attack made on the embaukments 


of a stream called the little Cavery, which 
ran about five hundred yards in advance 
of Colonel Shawc’s post on the nullah. 


“ Success in all our attempts, and with 
very little loss.” But no account was 
received of Colonel Read, and none of 
Colonel Brown; and on the 1 9th, Stuart 
sent his commissary to acquaint Harris 
that he had but two days' provisions in 
camp for his Europeans. The com¬ 
mander-in-chief was obliged to supply 
Stuart from his own diminutive stock. 
On the 20th, rice began to at rive. On 
the 22nd there was rice enough collected 
to subsist the fighting-men to the middle 
of May. On the 2 r >th “ the appearance 
of the weather was very monsoonish ” 
There had been a violent storm of wind 
and rain in the night. If this had lasted 
it would have been next to impossible to 
get the guns into some of the unfinished 
batteries: if the monsoon had come on 
thus prematurely, the Cavery and its tri¬ 
butaries must all have been swollen, the 
siege must have been interrupted at the 
very moment when success was certain, 
and a great part of the army must have 
been exposed to destruction by famine 
and disease and the sword of the enemy. 
But the indications of the corning mon¬ 
soon blew over; and every nerve was 
exerted to do the work before that season 
should set iu.* 

As early as the 9th of April, Tippoo, 
perceiving that the besiegers were firmly 
established in the excellent parallel, or 
line of contravallation, which he had in a 
manner made for them, addressed a con¬ 
cise and very Oriental letter to their 
commander-in-chief“ The governor- 
general, Lord Mornington, sent me a 
letter, the copy of which is enclosed—you 
will understand it. 1 have adhered firmly 
to treaties. What, then, is the meaning 
of the advance of the English armies, and 
the occurrence of hostilities? Inform 
me. What need I say, more ? ”—To this 
epl tie General Harris replied on the 
10th:—“Your letter, enclosing copy of 
the governor-general's letter, has been 
received. For the advance of the English 
and allied armies, and for the occurrence 
of hostilities, I refer you to the several 
letters of the governor-general, which 
are sufficiently explanatory of the sub- 

* General Harris, Private Diary, as quoted by 
Mr. Lushington. 
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ject. What need I say more -The 
Sultaun remained, silent for ten days, 
during which various batteries were 
erected, and various important posts 
carried by the besiegers. On the 20th of 
April he wrote again, saying.— 44 In the 
letter of Lord Mornington it is written 
that, the clearing up of matters at issue is 
proper, and that, therefore, you having 
been empowered for the purpose will ap¬ 
point such persons as you judge pro¬ 
per for conducting a conference, and 
renewing the business of a treaty. You 
are the well-wisher of both powers. In 
this matter, what is your pleasure? In¬ 
form me, that a conference may take 
place. What can 1 say more ?” On the 
22ml General Harris replied. He told 
tlie Sultaun that the gov ernor-general, in 
his letter of the 8th of November, had 
told him that the British government and 
its allies wished to live in peace with all 
their neighbours, entei taining no projects 
of ambition, and looking to no other ob¬ 
jects than the permanent .security and 
tranquillity of their owu dominions : that 
the governor-general in that letter had 
expressed his desire of communicating to 
his highness a plan calculated to promote 
the security and welfare of all parties, 
and had proposed to depute Major Dove- 
toil lor that purpose: that he, the Sultaun, 
had rejected the pacific advances of the 
governor-general, and had refused to re¬ 
ceive Major Doveton, until the lateness of 
the season had compelled the governor- 
general to order the armies to advance : 
that he. General Harris, being vested with 
lull powers for concluding a treaty, en¬ 
closed the draft of a preliminary treaty, 
upon which alone any negotiation could 
be founded, &c. 44 And 1 have further 
to acquaint you,” added the general, 
44 that unless these demands are agreed 
to, and your acquiescence signified to me 
under your seal and signature*, within 
twenty-four hours of your receiving them, 
and the hostages and specie delivered 
within twenty-four hours more, the allies 
reserve to themselves the right of extend¬ 
ing these demands for security, even to 
the possession of the fort of Seringapatam, 
till a definitive treaty can lie arranged, 
and its stipulations carried into effect. . . . 
What need I say more ?” As Tippoo had 


made no overtures until the campaign 
was well advanced, and as notlrag but 
some great accident of nature could pre¬ 
vent Harris from capturing Scringapatum, 
the terms of the preliminary treaty were 
very high. In addition to the proposed 
conditions, which have been already men¬ 
tioned, the Sultaun was to send every 
Frenchman in his service into the British 
camp within eight and forty hours; was 
to relinquish all claims to anything he 
had ever disputed with the English or 
their allies; was to pay two crores of 
rupees, one crore immediately, and the 
other in six months, &c. Although utter 
ruin stared him in the face, Tippoo 
would not agree to these conditions. 'Flic 
apathy of the fatalist could not render 
him insensible to the rapid approach of 
the last moment. 44 The religion which 
be revered, as well as that which lie hail 
cruel]} persecuted, were equally invoked. 
The Moollah and the Brahmin were 
equally bribed to interpose their prayers 
for his deliverance; Ins own attendance 
at the mosque was frequent, and he en¬ 
treated the fervent Amen of his attendants 
to his earnest and reiterated prayers; the 
vain science of every sect was put in 
requisition, to examine the influence of 
(lie planets, and interpret their imaginary 
decision.*’ * He appeared less frequently 
on the ramparts. When he was not 
praying in the mosques, he was taking 
counsel of rash inexperienced favorites. 

On Friday the 2(>th of April, Harris 
ordered his men an extra dram ; and that 
evening the enemyV post in his front and 
right were gallantly attacked and carried, 
though not without an unusual loss to the 
assailants. Colonel Wellesley, who was 
commanding in the trenches, drew up the 
order for the attack. The projection of 
fire-balls lmd not yet superseded in Serin- 
gapatam the ancient practice of India, 
and the assailants were favoured more 
than the defenders by Tippoo’s rocket- 
people burning blue lights on the ram¬ 
parts. A general and beautiful illumina¬ 
tion of the whole fort was followed by a 
furious random discharge of artillery. 
The sight was at once sublime and bcau- 

* Colonel Wilks, ‘ Historical Sketches, South 
Inti.’ 
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tifnl. Colonel Wellesley, who had drawn 
lip the order for the attack, and who was 
charged with the direction of it, sent 
Colonel Moneypenny and Major S. Kelly 
with two columns to fall upon the enemy’s 
right and centre. Both succeeded, and 
the united colmnus turning to their right, 
pursued the Mysoreans, who continued 
firing as they retreated. The assailants, 
being severely galled by the near fire of 
the body of the fort, were obliged to post 
themselves in a watercourse, which had 
formed n ditch of the enemy’s entrench¬ 
ment, and which was now destined to he 
the third parallel of the besiegers. A 
circular work, still occupied on the ene¬ 
my's left, was found to have greater com¬ 
mand than was expected over this water¬ 
course. Our troops were much exposed, 
and could scarcely be expected to hold 
their ground unless that circular work 
Wete earned. At this moment Lieute¬ 
nant-Colonel Campbell, of the 74th, 
chancing to come near with part of the 
relief for the trenches, determined to 
make a dash at the circular work; and, 
piocecding with only 120 men, lie not 
only dislodged some thousands, but, fa¬ 
voured by the night, pursued them across 
the Pcriapatam bridge, entered the right, 
of the enemy's camp on the island, spiked 
some of their guns, and returned in per¬ 
fect order under cover of the confusion he 
had created. During the night, the cir¬ 
cular woik was lost by the British, and 
again carried : was lost again, and again 
recovered. The ground which was gamed 
was to serve for the emplacement of the 
breaching batteries. On the morning 
of the 27th the Mysoreans made a vio¬ 
lent attack upon this ground by means of 
the gnus of the fort, and other heavy guns 
in battery on a stone bridge. Tlie fire 
was so hot that Colonel Sherbrooke, the 
commanding officer, was afraid he should 
not be able to sustain his right dank ; hut 
lie was ordered to keep the ground to 
the last extremity, and he succeeded in 
'“keeping it until British batteries were 
erected, and a heavy fire of grape was 
opetjedjjpon the Mysoreans. Under cover 
of this Bre the British soldiers moved out, 
and were followed by some of the sepoys. 
This advancing column was assailed by a 
fire of musketry aud artillery from be¬ 


hind some breastworks, and from some 
ruined buildings, and by guns from 
almost every part of the great fort. But 
part of the 73rd regiment and the Scotch 
brigade carried all the outworks in their 
front, and with red bayonets killed or 
scattered those wh'» had attempted to de¬ 
fend them. Even the stone bridge and a 
post beyond it were carried. though de¬ 
fended by a formidable redoubt. During 
the night, and then again from the dawn 
of dav until ten o’clock in the forenoon, 
tiie enemy continued firing grape and 
musketry, and making desperate efforts to 
regain what had been lost; but the deter¬ 
mined bravery of our troops battled all 
their endeavours, and by ten o'clock en¬ 
trenchments were thrown up, and all our 
people were put well under cover. Our 
loss however was great: two officers and 
60 men were killed; ten officers and 
216 men were wounded; and 19 men 
were missing. It was the last effort of 
any vigour made by Tippoo. A close 
bleaching battery mounting six heavy 
guns was opened on the morning of the 
doth; and in the course of that day it 
demolished part of the outer wall of the 
fort, and shook the masonry of the bastion 
within. The Sultaun, driven from his last 
exterior line of defence, made another 
attempt to negociate, being apparently 
ready to yield to nearly every demand ; 
but General Harris, who had received 
fresh instructions from the governor-ge¬ 
neral under date of the 23rd of April, 
told the Sultaun that he had allowed the 
time to expire which he had mentioned 
for treating; that he could no longer re¬ 
ceive any ambassadors unless they came 
fully prepared to agree to all the con¬ 
ditions of the preliminary treaty, and ac¬ 
companied by the hostages and money; 
and that after three o'clock in the after¬ 
noon of that day no letter or messenger of 
the SultSun would be received.* After 
three o’clock the firing was renewed from 
the breaching-battcry. On the 2nd of 
May a second breaching-battery began to 

In his letter of the 22nd, General Harris had 
specified bv name the four sons and the four 
>rincipul orticers of the Sultaun, that were to be 
lehvered up to the English as hostages, conform¬ 
ably to the previous order of the governor- 
general. 
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hammer at the fort. At seven o'clock or 
the morning of the 3rd of May, Colonel 
Wellesley, who continued to command in 
the trenches, reported that the work was 
all finished except filling the sand-bag* 
•—that the breach was practicable. Upon 
this General Harris determined to make 
the assault on the following day, Tli 
sand-bags were filled, and all preparations 
were completed. On the morning of the 
4th, the troops destined for the attack 
were got into the trenches before day¬ 
light, and without being perceived by the 
besieged. The experience of former 
wars bad proved that the enemy was al¬ 
ways more alert at night than in the heat 
of the day. Midday was chosen for the 
hour of assault. Tippoo adhered obsti¬ 
nately to his opinion that the English 
would assault only at night. There was 
serving witli the Sultaun one Seyed 
Ghollar, an officer of a provincial corps 
of the Company’s sepoys, who had beeu 
taken prisoner with Colonel Braith waite. 
This man had accepted Tippoo\s liberal 
offers, and had become a zealous and 
able servant of his new master. Upon 
lindirig that Tippoo rejected his advice, 
Sejed Ghoffar was heard to exclaim:— 
“He is surrounded with bojs and flat¬ 
terers, who will not even let him see with 
liis own eyes. 1 do not wish to survive 
the result. I am going about in search 
of death, and cannot find it!” He had 
exposed himself on every side, and had 
been wounded early in the siege. Other 
experienced men found their advice 
thrown away. “ It will be a night at¬ 
tack,” said the Sultaun ; and his flatterers 
repeated that it must be a night at¬ 
tack. The selected storming-party con¬ 
sisted of 2500 British and 1900 native 
infantry. Major-General Baird, who 
had solicited the command, divided 
this force into two separate columns, 
which, on mounting the breach, were to 
file off, the one to the right, the other to 
the left. Colonel Sherbrooke commanded 
the right column; Lieutenant-Colonel 
Dunlop the left. Colonel Wellesley was 
to remain in the advanced trenches in 
command of the reserve, to support the 
two attacking columns in case it should 
be necessary. A little before the ap¬ 
pointed time, Captain John Malcolm en¬ 


tered the tent of the commander-in-chief, 
and seeing him full of thought, exclaimed 
cheerily — ‘ Why, my Lord, so thought¬ 
ful?” “Malcolm,” said Harris, rather 
sternly, “ this is no time for compliments. 
We have serious work on hand. Don’t 
you see that the European sentry over 
my tent is so weak from want of food and 
exhaustion, that a sepoy could push him 
down ? We must take this fort, or perish 
in the attempt. I have ordered Baird to 
persevere m his attack to flic last ex¬ 
tremity: if he is beat off, Wellesley is 
to proceed with the troops from the 
trenches: if he also should not succeed, I 
shall put myself at the head of the re¬ 
mainder of the army, for success is ne¬ 
cessary to our existence .”'* 5 Baird, who 
had been wounded and left for dead in 
one of the battles against Ihder All i in 
that disastrous affair in winch Colonel 
Baillie was sacrificed), who had been 
marched to Seringapatam, and there 
loaded with irons and thrown into a 
hideous prison, together wdth other Bri¬ 
tish officers, and a good many British 
soldiers- Baird, who had suflercd many 
horrors at the hands both of II) del* and 
his son Tippoo, and who knew too tiuly 
the unspeakable monstrosities winch had 
been perpetrated on many of his country¬ 
men, recognised in the two columns of 
attack some of his fellow-sufferers in his 
captivity at the capital of Mysore, over 
the breached walls of which they were 
now to climb ; and he told them to recol¬ 
lect that they would presently have an 
opportunity of “paying off old scores.” 
When every arrangement was completed, 
Baird stopped out of the trenches, and, 
drawing his sword, exclaimed, “Tsow% 
my brave fellows, follow me, and prove 
yourselves worthy of the name of British 
soldiers!” Away went the excited co¬ 
lumns, and dashed acioss the bed of the 
river. That channel of the Cavery which 
ntervened between them and the breach, 
though it contained but little water, was 
w ide and rocky, and was fully exposed 
to the fire of the fortress: the breach w as 
inperfect and had been partially rc~ 

* Li A? aiul Services of (Jenernl Lord l/.-irris.' 
Tli<* biographer add*—‘‘ This niiecdott» was told 
o me in 1813 by Sir . 1 . Malcolm.” 
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paired ; the strength of the works beyond 
it was appalling; the garrison was ten 
times more numerous than the assaulting 
party, and instead of being at their mid' 
day repast or buried in sleep, many 
thousands of them were on the alert, 
and as soon as our troops descended 
into the bed of the river, they opened 
a tremendous fire upon them. The 
bullets and cannon-balls fell round 
Baird in every direction like hail: some 
of the troops, galled by the fire, were 
swerving from the hue of marks which 
had been made during the preceding 
night in order to direct their passage, and 
were getting into deep water; but Baird 
dashed forward by the shortest and most 
exposed passage, gained the bank at the 
foot of the breach, cheered the men, showed 
them the right way, and then rushed 
onward close to the forlorn hope. Tip- 
poo, contrary to the advice of his best 
officers, had neglected to cut a trench, so 
as to insulate the angle of the fort in 
which the breach had been made. The 
storming-parties, still under a heavy fire, 
dashed across the glacis and ditch, and 
ascended the faussc-braye and rampart of 
the fort. In less than ten minutes from 
their issuing from the trenches, the Bri¬ 
tish colours were planted on the summit 
of the breach. Then the men divided 
into the two parties, one rushing to the 
right, the other to the left, in order to 
clear the ramparts. Colonel Sherbrooke 
led one of the divisions, but Lieutenant- 
Colonel Dunlop, who was appointed to 
head the other, got wounded ami disabled 
in the breach: both corps, however, did 
their work well, and were equally and 
completely successful, although both were 
strongly opposed. In a very brief space 
of time another British flag was hoisted 
on the bastions, and then another. As 
the left column proceeded along the north 
rampart, they fouud traverses and various 
other defences. These were maintained 
for a short time with a great show of 
spirit, and it was here that Tippoo had 
placed himself. lie was seen firing upon 
the English with his own hand, his at¬ 
tendants loading the firelocks and hand¬ 
ing them to him. It is said that he was 
the last man to quit the traverses, as they 
were successively carried; and that, be¬ 


ing wounded, he endeavoured to return 
with his people through the sally-port 
into the interior of the fort. Part of the 
12th regiment, instead of proceeding with 
the rest of the left column along the 
ramparts, had pressed forward into the 
body of the town, and having kept along 
the inside of the rampart, they found 
themselves opposite to the sally-port 
through which the Sultaun was endea¬ 
vouring to retreat. These men of the 
12th instantly halted, and commenced 
firing from the inner side of the gate, 
while the rest of the column were firing 
from the outside. Tippoo was thus lite¬ 
rally placed between two fires. 11 is peo¬ 
ple fell around him in heaps, but his 
enemies could not see whether he himself 
fell or escaped. Meanwhile, General 
Baird, who had accompanied the right 
division, commanded by Sherbrooke, along 
the south rampart, had halted at a cava¬ 
lier to give the men breathing time after 
the fatigue they had undergone, before 
they entered the town to summon the 
palace. While the men were thus rest¬ 
ing and sheltering themselves from the 
glare and scorching heat of the meridian 
sun, Colonel Close came to General 
Baird, and told him that a native Mus- • 
sulman officer who accompanied him lmd 
positively assured him that the Sultaun 
had caused the twelve grenadiers of Wel¬ 
lesley’s regiment (the 33rd), who had 
been taken prisoners on the night of the 
5th of April at the Tope, to be barbarously 
murdered. Baird was extremely parti¬ 
cular in his inquiries; but the Mussul¬ 
man officer did not prevaricate. As the 
column was about to march through the 
town to the palace, Baird, whose own sad 
experience had enabled him to judge of 
the extent of the Mysoreans’ barbarity, 
told Colonel Wallace that if this story 
were true, he would, the instant he laid 
hands on Tippoo, deliver him over to the 
grenadiers of the 33rd regiment, to be by 
them tried for the cold-blooded, atrocious 
murder of their comrades. Though all 
firing had ceased from the works, resist¬ 
ance continued to be made from the pa¬ 
lace, wherein the utmost confusion pre¬ 
vailed ; for the family of the Sultaun 
knew not what had befallen him since 
he left them. A report had indeed 
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been brought to the palace that h< 
was slain ; but the tyrant was no when 
more dreaded than in his own family 
and whilst uncertain as to his fate, none 
dared to open the gates of the palace 
Moreover, his sons and ail within tint 
strong edifice feared a dreadful retaliatioi 
from the British soldiers, for, what wu: 
doubtful to General Baird was not so t< 
them --they knew that the grenadiers o 
the 33rd regiment had been murdered 
The 33rd regiment was now drawn uj 
opposite to the gate of the palace, pre¬ 
pared either to storm the walls or to take 
peaceful possession. General Baird de 
puted Major Allan, a brave and humane 
officer, to parley with those within, and to 
offer them their lives piovulcd they did 
not make any further resistance. Major 
Allan fastened a white cloth on a Ser¬ 
jeant's pike, and proceeded to the palace, 
where lie found several of Tippoo’s pec 
pie collected in a balcony, apparently in 
the greatest consternation, lie delivered 
General Baird’s message, and in a short 
time an officer of consequence and a con¬ 
fidential servant came over the terrace of 
the front building, and descended by an 
unfinished part of the wall. They were 
* greatly embarrassed, and appeared in¬ 
clined to create delays, probably w r ith a 
view of effecting their escape its soon as 
the darkness of night should offer them a 
chance. Major Allan pointed out the 
danger of their situation, and the neces¬ 
sity of coming to au immediate deter¬ 
mination: he pledged himself for their 
protection, aud proposed that they should 
allow him to go into the palace with 
them, that he might in person give these 
assurances to the Sultauu. They were 
very averse to this proposal, but the 
Major positively insisted on going into 
the palace with them, aud they yielded. 
The Major took with him only Captain 
Scohey, who spoke the native languages 
with great fluency, and Captain Hastings 
Fraser. They ascended by the broken 
wall, and lowered themselves down on a 
terrace, where a large body of armed men 
was assembled. Major Allan explained 
to them that the flag, or the white cloth at 
the head of the pike, which he held in his 
hand was a pledge of truce and security, 
provided they made no resistance; and ( 


the stronger to impress them with this 
notion, he took off his sword, and insisted 
on their receiving it. The killedar and 
many others affirmed that the princes and 
the family of Tippoo were in the palace, 
but not the Sultauu. They were all 
greatly alarmed, but they seemed averse 
to come to any decision, being still un¬ 
certain whether their master were dead 
or alive. The Major told them that de¬ 
lay might be attended witli dreadful con¬ 
sequences ; that he could not answer for 
the conduct of the troops by whom the 
palace was surrounded, and whose fury 
w'as with difficulty restrained. They 
then left him, and shortly after lie ob¬ 
served people moving hastily backwards 
and forwards in the interior of the pa¬ 
lace. Major Allan and his two com¬ 
panions now began to think their situation 
rather critical. The Major was advised 
to take buck his sword, “ but,” adds this 
modest and gallant officer, “such an act 
on my part, by exciting their distrust, 
might liuve kindled a flame which, in the 
present temper of the troops, might have 
been attended with the most dreadful con¬ 
sequences— probably the massacre of every 
soul w'ithiu the palace walls.” The armed 
people that remained on the terrace begged 
him to hold up his flag of truce in a con¬ 
spicuous position, in order to give eonfi- 
lonce to those in the palace, and prevent 
our troops from forcing the gates. Grow - 
ing impatient at these delays, Major Al¬ 
lan sent another message to the princes, 
warning them that their situation was 
critical, and that his time was limited. 
Tippoo’s sons answered that they would 
receive him as soon as a eaipi't could he 
spread; ami presently the killedar came 
and conducted the Major to two of the 
princes, whom he found seated on a car¬ 
pet surrounded by a great man) attend¬ 
ants. They desired him to sit down on 
he carpet, which he did, in front of them. 

‘ The recollection of Moize-ud-Deen,” 
lays the kind-hearted Major, “ whom, on a 
former occasion, 1 had seen delivered up 
with his brother, hostages to Marquess 
Cornwallis, the sad reverse of their for- 
uties, their fear, which, notwithstanding 
heir struggles to conceal, was but too evi- 
iuit, excited the strongest emotions of 
lompassiou iu my mind, i took Moize- 
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ud-Doon bv the hand, and endeavoured 
by every mode in my power to remove 
his fears, and to persuade him that no 
violence should be offered to him or his 
brother, or to any person in the palace. 
I then entreated him, as the only means 
to preserve his father’s life, whose escape 
was impracticable, to inform me of the 
spot where he was concealed/’ Major 
Allan evidently believed that Tippoo was 
hidden in some part of the palace. Moize- 
ud-Ihvn, after some conversation apart 
with his attendants, solemnly assured 
him that the Padishah was not in the pa¬ 
lace. The Major then requested him to 
allow the gates to he opened. All were 
in an agony of alarm at this proposal; the 
princes were reluctant to take 6iich a stop 
without the authority of their father, to 
whom they desired to send some mes- 

V 

sengcr or messengers. Allan, who well 
knew that if the gates w T ere not opened 
soon tin* palace would be stormed and a 
scene of carnage ensue, reasoned calmly 
and kindly with them; and at last, upon 
his promising that he would post a guard 
of their own Mysorean sejmys within, and 
a party of Europeans on the outside, that 
no person should enter the palace hut by 
his authority, and that he would return 
and remain at the gate until General 
Baird arrived, they assented, and seemed 
to rely with confidence on the Major’s 
good faith. On opening the gate of the 
palace, Major Allan found General Baird 
and several superior officers already 
there, with the large body of troops which 
had assembled in front of the gate. The 
Major returned into the interior of the 
palace with Colonel Close for the pur¬ 
pose of bringing the princes to the gene¬ 
ral. “I'e had,” he says, “some diffi¬ 
culty in conquering the alarms and ob¬ 
jections which they raised to quitting the 
palace: hut they at length permitted us 
to conduct them to the gate. The indig¬ 
nation of General Baird was justly ex¬ 
cited by a report which had reached him 
soon after he had sent me to the palace, 
that Tippoo had inhumanly murdered all 
the Europeans who had fallen into his 
hands during the siege; this was height¬ 
ened probably by a momentary recollec¬ 
tion of his own sufferings during more 
than three years’ imprisonment in this 


very place : he was, nevertheless, sensibly 
affected by the sight of the princes, and 
his gallantry on the assault was not more 
conspicuous than the moderation and hu¬ 
manity which he displayed on this occa¬ 
sion.” Having received the sons of Tip¬ 
poo with eveiy mark of respect, and 
having repeatedly assured them that no 
violence or insult should he offered to 
them, Baird gave them in chaigc to 
Lieutenant-Colonel Agnew and Captain 
Marriott, by whom they were conducted 
to head-quarters in camp, escorted by the 
light company of the 3’hd regiment.*' 

General Baird now determined to search 
the most retired parts of the palace, in the 
hope of finding Tippoo. He ordered the 
light company of the 74th regiment, fol¬ 
lowed by others, to enter the palace-yard. 
Tippoo’s troops within the palace were 
immediately disarmed; and the English 
proceeded to make the search through 
many of the apartments. Major Allan 
now entreated the killedar, if he had any 
regard for liis own life or for the life of 
his Sultaun, to inform him where he was 
concealed. Tin* killedar put his hand 
upon the hilt of the Major’s sword, and 
in the most solemn manner protested that 
the Sultaun was not in the palace; that 
he had been wounded during the storm, 
and was lying in a gateway on the north 
face of the fort. Thither he offered to 
conduct the English, declaring that if it 
should lie found that he had deceived 
them, the general might inflict on him 
what punishment he pleased. Upon hear¬ 
ing this report, General Baird, and Colonel 
Wellesley, who had conic up from the 
trenches sonic time before, proceeded to 
the gateivay, guided by the killedar, and 
followed by many officers and soldiers. 
The gateivay was the identical sallyport 
through which Tipi>oo had been seen 
attempting to pass into the fort, and in 
which he had sustained the double fire. 
The shots which had laid him low had 
proceeded from that part of the 12tli regi¬ 
ment w'hioh, by disobeying orders, had 
found themselves on the inner side of the 
gate, aud in a condition to head him back. 

* Ah the prince* passed, the troops were or¬ 
dered to pay them the compliment of presenting 
arms. 
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The gateway, arched overhead, was long 
and dark, and was obstructed with many 
hundreds of dead bodies. “ The number 
of the dead, and the darkness of the place,” 
says Major Allan, “ made it difficult to 
distinguish one person from another, and 
the scene was altogether shocking. 13ut, 
aware of the great political importance of 
ascertaining, beyond the possibility of 
doubt, the death of Tippoo, the bodies 
were ordered to be dragged out, and the 
killedar and two other persons were de¬ 
sired to examine them one after another. 
This, however, appeared endless ; and as 
it was now becoming dark, a light was 
procured, and I accompanied the killedar 
into the gateway. During the search we 
discovered a wounded person lying under 
the Sultaun's palanquin : this man was 
afterwards ascertained to be itajah Khan, 
one of Tippoo's confidential servants. He 
had attended his master during the whole 
of the day, and on being made acquainted 
with the object of our search, pointed out 
the spot where the Sultaun had fallen. 
By a faint glimmering light it was diffi¬ 
cult for the killedar to recognise the fea¬ 
tures, but the body being brought out, 
and satisfactorily proved to l>'» that of the 
Sultaun, was conveyed in a palanquin to 
the palace, where it was again recognised 
by the eunuchs and other servants of the 
family. When Tippoo was first brought 
from under the gateway, his eyes were 
open, and the body was so warm, that for 
a few moments Colonel Wellesley and 
injself were doubtful whether lie was not 
alive. On feeling his pulse and heart, 
that doubt was removed, ile had four 
wounds, three in the body, afid one in the 
temple.” * 

* Major Allan’s own account, aa ^iven by 
Colonel Boat son, in Narrative of the Operations 
of the Army under Lieutenant-Geneial Harris, 
and of the sip"« of SenngnpntAin. 

“ Histlress," says Allan, “consisted of a jacket 
of line white linen, loose drawers of fluweied 
chintz, with a crimson cloth ot silk and cotton 
round Ills waist; a handsome pouch, wUh a ml 
and tfreen silk belt hung across his shoulder ; 1ns 
head was uncovered, his tinlmi being lost in the 
confusion of his fall. Ile had an amulet on Ins 
arm, but no ornament whatever. 

“Tippoo was of low stature, corpulent, with 
high shoulders, ami a short thick neik; but his 
feet and hands were remarkably small, lliscouu 
plexion was i at her dark, his eye* large and pro- 


When the assault commenced, Tippoo 
was closeted with his priests, conjurors, 
and astrologers. “ I will go,” said Seyed 
Ghoffar, “ and drag him to the breach, 
and make him see by what a set of 
wretches he is surrounded. I will com¬ 
pel him to exert himself at this last mo¬ 
ment 1” He was going to the Sultaun, 
when a cannon-ball killed him. The 
storm was now too loud to admit of any 
doubt as to the English attacking by day¬ 
light, and while Tippoo was finishing 
his midday repast he received intelli¬ 
gence that Seyed Ghoffar was killed, and 
the enemy coming through the breach. 
He then hurried to the ramparts, to re¬ 
treat thence and to find his end. At the 
sight of the dead body of his father, Tip- 
poo’s eldest son, who possibly expected 
to be raised to the inusnud in his stead, 
displayed u brutal apathy, but two of bis 
younger sons showed very affecting indi¬ 
cations of grief. The Sultaun was born 
in I 7 f»;i, and was therefore in his 47th 
year when he died. 

The loss sustained during the storm 
was found to be greater than had been 
anticipated. During the whole of the 
siege and assault, from the 4th of April 
to the 4th of May inclusive, 22 officers 
were killed and 45 wounded; 181 Butish 
soldiers were killed and 622 wounded; 
while the loss of the native soldiers was 
119 killed and 420 wounded. On the 
4th of May, when the storm was made, 
Tippoo's forces consisted of 48,000 men, 
of w hom about 22,000 were either hi the 
fort or in the dependent entrenchments 
of Seringapatam. Counting natives and 
all classes of troops, General Harris had 
never more than 20,000 men actually 
occupied in the siege; and the tyo divi¬ 
sions which carried the place did not 
count many more than 4000 men. 

As soon as the fact of Tippoo's death 
had been fully ascertained, Geneial Baird 
directed Major Beatson to communicate to 
the commander-in-chief, Geneial Harris, 
that himself and the storming-partv might 
he relieved that night, as they wue much 


irnnent, with small arched ovebjows, .mil bis 
)<e aquiline Ho had an nppeoiauee of diunitv, 
oi peihiijw of sternness, in Iiim emma 
which dis'mgni'hed him a‘*uve the common older 
of people."’ 
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fatigued with the labours of that import¬ 
ant day. It is usual to relieve storming* 
parties as soon as possible after a place 
has been taken ; and among several im¬ 
portant reasons for this usage is the con¬ 
sideration that fresh troops, who have 
not been exposed to the horrors of assault, 
and whose blood has not been inflamed 
by seeing their comrades fall by their 
sides, are less likely to commit excesses 
in the town than the men who have been 
so exposed. When Major Beatson re¬ 
paired to head-quarters, General Harris 
directed the deputy adjutant-general, who 
was sitting in his tent, to put the officer 
next for duty under orders to relieve 
Major-General Baird. Colonel Wellesley, 
being next on the roster, was accordingly 
ordered on the same night to take the 
command within the fort and town. The 
troops however, were not relieved until 
the evening of the 5th or the morning 
of the fith of May, and the storming- 
party, in possession, committed many 
excesses, plundering some of the houses 
of the rich natives and setting fire to 
others. 

The body of Tippoo Sultann was buried, 
with military honours, on the 5th of 
May, the day after his death, in the 
superb mausoleum of Lall Bang, which 
he had'erected to his father, Ilydcr 
Ali. A violent storm of thunder and 
lightning, which killed several Europeans 
and natives, gave an awful interest to 
these last and solemn rites.* A cauzee, 
or ulema, chanted some verses from the 
Koran, which were repeated by the at¬ 
tendants. The British Grenadiers formed 
a street, and presented arms. The burial 
service having been performed, a keeraut, 
or charitable gift of 5000 rupees, was dis¬ 
tributed bv the cauzee to the fakeers and 
the poor who attended the funeral, f This 
was all strictly conformable to the Mo¬ 
hammedan religion; and, monster though 
he had been, Tippoo had ever professed 
himself a devout Mussulman, and had 
ever been most scrupulous in outward 
observances. No doubt was left as to his 
having inhumanly murdered the English 
pi isoners taken on the night of the un- 

* Lushing! on ; Colonel Ileatson. 

f Beatson. 


fortunate Sultaun-Pettah Tope affair. A 
peon having undertaken to show where 
those poor fellows were buried, Colonel 
Wellesley sent some of the officers of his 
regiment to the spot; and upon the exhu¬ 
mation of one of the bodies, it was iden¬ 
tified by these officers as that of one of 
the grenadiers of *he 33rd. It appeared 
that these unfortunate captives had been 
murdered at night in paries of two or 
three; and that the mode of killing them 
had been by twisting their heads round 
their shoulders, and thus breaking their 
necks. Black as was the deed, it was 
merciful in comparison with some which 
he had committed on the English fifteen 
years ago. Everywhere within and 
about the palace evidence met the eye or 
ear of his depraved and sanguinary tastes. 
Ilis name meant tiger; he called his sol¬ 
diers his tigers of war; and the tigers of 
the Indian jungles were his pets, and 
often his executioners— for the attendant 
that offended him, or the prisoner that 
was brought into his presence, was not 
unfrequently turned into a barred room, 
or large cage, where the savage animals 
were let loose upon him. Near the door 
of his treasury an enormous tiger had 
been found chained. There were other 
tigers in the edifice, and so numerous as 
to give some trouble to Colonel Welles¬ 
ley.* The history and character of the 
son of Ilyder were, in a manner, told by 
the barbarous big toy which was invented 
for his amusement, which was found in 
his palace, and which may now be seen 
in the library of the East India House, 
Leadenhall Street. This rude automaton 
is a tiger killing and about to devour a 
European, who lies prostrate under the 
savage beast. In the interior of the tiger 
there is a rude kind of organ, {flayed 
upon by turning a handle, like our street 
hand-organs; and the notes produced are„ 
intended to represent the growls of the 


* They became the subject of a postscript to 
the first letter written by Colonel Wellesley to 
his commander-in-chief after succeeding Baird 
in the command within the town and fort. 

“ There are some tigers here,” sav9 the Colonel, 
which I wish Meer Alum would send for; or 
else 1 must give orders to hnvo them shot, m 
there is no food for them, and nobody to attend 
them, and they are irottimrviolent.”— H r ellinqUm 
Dispatches, 
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tiger and the moans of the dying man.* 
Other toys indicative of the same tastes 
were found in Tippoo* s dwelling; and in 
nearly every ornament the figure of the 
tiger was repeated. Upon his harem 
being counted, it was found to contain no 
fewer than 600 women ! 

There needed no such evidence, the 
facts being all notorious and previously 
authenticated; but there w’ere found in 
liis cabinets copies of the correspondence 
which had passed between him and the 
French Directory; his intended plan of 
co-operation with Honaparte and the 
French army in Egypt; copies of his 
correspondence with Zeinaun Shah, King 
of Cabnl, with the Mahrattas, and with 
other Indian powers, for the avowed pur- 
jiose of forming a league strong enough 
to drive the English out of every part of 
India. This active correspondence had 
been set on foot during the pacific admi¬ 
nistration of Sir John Shore, and during 
the prevalence of the notion that our 
Indian empire might be preserved as it 
was by' a forbearing and non-interfering 
policy. Nearly every line of these papeis, 
and nearly every fact that was known of 
the character of Tippoo, went to confirm 
the conviction that his political existence 
was incompatible with the tranquillity 
and safety not only of our possessions, 
but also of the greater pail of the rest 
of India; and the arguments wdiich 
have been urged to show that the English 
ought not to have invaded his dominions 
or to interfere in his concerns, go to prove 
the corollary that the English must have 
been compelled to quit and lose for ever 
their empire in the East. The treasure 
discovered amounted, in specie and in 
jewels, to about 1,000,000/. sterling, the 
whole of which was, by order of the 
govo»or-general and council, distributed 
to the army. The whole of Tippoo's 
family was soon in the hands of the con¬ 
querors. On the day after the capture of 
Seringapatam, Abdul Khalif, the elder of 
the princes formerly hostages with Lord 

* Jiy the frequent grinding of the curious, this 
Mysorean instrument has l»een sadly deranged 
and almost worn out. The titfer no longer jjrouls 
as it used to do, and the man moans hut very 
fpebly, as the paw of the beast is alternately 
placed on his mouth and removed from it. 


Cornwallis, surrendered at onr outposts, 
supplicating for protection. Kercen Salieb, 
the brother of Tippoo, had before this* 
sought refuge with our ally, Meer Alum. 
A passport was despatched to Futteh 
Hyder, the eldest of all Tippoo’s sons; 
and he was invited to join his brothers. 
Most of the Sultauifs principal officers 
came in voluntarily in the course of a few 
days, and submitted to the* English with¬ 
out any other condition than that they 
should be preserved in their titles and 
estates. This was the case with Meer 
Cuminur-ud-Doen Khan, who had four 
thousand horse under his command. 
M. Chapuis and most of the other French- 
men were made prisoners. They had 
regular commissions from the French 
government.* 

In the meanwhile Colonel Wellesley, 
who had been sent to relieve General 
llaird, had exerted himself to the utmost 
to put an end to those excesses winch had 
commenced as soon as Seringapatam was 
taken, and which almost invariably and 
unavoidably attend the capture of a place 
by storm. He caused eowle flags to be 
hoisted in different parts of the town, and 
public notice to be given that severe ex¬ 
amples would be made of any soldiers or 
other persons detected in the act of plun¬ 
dering the houses or molesting the inha¬ 
bitants ; he called upon General Harris 
to send him the provost-niarslial. “ l-util 
some of the plunderers are hanged,” said 
he on the afternoon of the 5th, “it is 
vain to expect to stop the plunder.” Four 
marauders weie brought to a drumhead 
trial, and handed over to the provost- 
marshal ; and after they had been executed 
within view of the whole city, the plunder¬ 
ing ceased, and tranquillity began to be re¬ 
stored. These examples, and the personal 
activity of Colonel Wellesley, who went 
to the houses of the principal inhabitants 
with safeguards, soon inspired a general 
confidence. The inhabitants, who had 
quitted the town during the storm, or 
during the perilous night wdiich followed 
if, and who had slept in the open fields, 
returned to their houses and ordinary 
occupations. The bazaars were soon 

* Letters, Memoranda, &c of General Harrs, 
in Lift 1 by LuslungUm; Marquess Wellesley, 

‘ lbspatihes,’ &c. 
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stored with all sorts of provisions and 
merchandise, for which the native traders 
found a ready and profitable sale, as the 
conquering army was in want of almost 
every tiling. Three days after the cap¬ 
ture of the fortress, the main streets of 
Seringapatatn were so much crowded as 
to he almost impassable, and exhibited 
rather the appearance of a fair than that 
of a town just taken by assault. On the 
fith Colonel Wellesley represented to the 
commander-in-chief that it was absolutely 
necessary "that he should immediately ap¬ 
point a permanent garrison and a com¬ 
manding-officer to the place; as, until that 
was done, the people could have no con¬ 
fidence, and everything must be in con¬ 
fusion. “ That which l arrange this day,” 
said he, “ my successor may alter to¬ 
morrow, and his the next day; and no¬ 
thing will ever be settled. A garrison 
which should be likely to remain here 
would soon make themselves comfortable, 
although it might be found convenient 
hereafter to change some of the corps 
sent in; but these daily reliefs create much 
confusion and distrust in the inhabitants.” * 
General Harris lost no time in carrying 
into effect this wise recommendation. lie 
forthwith directed a regular permanent 
garrison for Seringapatain, and appointed 
Colonel Wellesley to the command of it. 
The wise plan was Wellesley's own, and 
not the plan of General Baird, who had 
begged to lie relieved; and General Harris 
besides felt satisfied that he could not in¬ 
trust the complicated and delicate duties 
of a civil and political, as well as of a 
military nature, to any officer better 
qualified than Wellesley, whose business 
talents had become conspicuous the mo¬ 
ment he arrived in India. The sudden 
and complete dissolution of Tippoo’s go¬ 
vernment, and the dispersion of all the 
public functionaries, required that the 
governor of Seriugapatani should be a 
good administrator, and as much a states- 

* IVed nt/ton Dispatches. In tho sarcn 5 letter 
fn In* .‘(immdinU'r in-rhiet —on the fitli of 
31 av <>r the viond day aiVr the storm --Colonel 
"Welle dev -..•ns, " IMmider is stopped, the hres are 
all e* tinsnudipilj and t.»e in habitant* arc return 
in;' t i their houses bed. I .mi now employed in 
liurv irior the dead, which I hope will bcunnplcted 
tin* il*v, pirticularly if von send me nil the 
pioneers.” 


man as soldier. Whether the appoint¬ 
ment of this young colonel to be governor 
of Serigapatam, and afterwards of the 
whole of Mysore, was a departure from 
the strict line of military routine, or an 
act of favour to him, ana of injustice to 
Major-General Baird, is still warmly dis¬ 
puted ; but no one, either now, or even at 
the time when the appointment took place, 
seems to doubt that of all the officers in 
General Harris's army Wellesley was the 
best qualified to do all the difficult offices 
of the situation. 

Even before the reduction of Tippoo’s 
capital and stronghold, the greater part 
of his inferior fortresses were taken by 
the corps under Colonels Read and 
Brown. It should appear that the tar¬ 
diness with which the supplies were sent 
up to the grand army through the Ca- 
verypooram pass, was in part owing to 
the anxiety of these two active and able 
officers to make conquests, and to leave 
nothing in their rear. Colonel Read be¬ 
gan by reducing the country north of 
Rayacottah ; Colonel Brown began with 
the siege of Caroor, which he took on 
the f)th of April; and lie was proposing 
to carry all the remaining fortresses in 
Coimhatoor, when he was earnestly sum¬ 
moned to join Read, and when both were 
made sensible of the necessity of advanc¬ 
ing, without loss of time, to the Cavery- 
pooram pass. The fort which guarded 
that pass surrendered to Read on the 
22nd of April; but it was the Gth of May, 
or two days after Scringapatam had been 
stormed, ere the brinjarrics, or corn- 
carriers, and the other supplies, could be 
got through the steep pass, where some of 
Tippoo’s people had collected. On the 
open country, beyond the ghaut, Colonel 
Read met General Floyd, who had been 
detached from the siege, with nearly all 
he cavalry of the allies, to cover the ^ 
march of the convoy. At the same point 
Colonel Brown came up and formea his 
junction. The mass of Tippoo’s cavalry 
had followed General Floyd from the 
neighbourhood of Seringapatain, and 
were close upon him and the convoy on 
the :th of May ; but they did not hazard 
a uy attack, probably because they knew 
that their capital-city was taken and that 
their Sultauu w as no more. 
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As soon as the departing monsoon per¬ 
mitted our troops to take the field again, 
the reduction of other fortresses in Tip- 
poo’s kingdom was commenced m ith great 
spirit. On the coast of Malabar, where 
the nairs and all the Hindu natives co¬ 
operated heart and hand with the Eng¬ 
lish, and reeked their vengeance on the 
Mohammedan Mysoreans, * hardly any 
difficulties were encountered. The im¬ 
portant fortress of Chit told roog, whcie 
General Mathews and other English pri¬ 
soners had been confined and barbarously 
treated in surrendered early in 

July to a small detachment under Lieu¬ 
tenant-(Colonel Dairymple. In every 
part of Mysore, or of the country which 
had been united into one kingdom by 
Hyder Ali, the Hindu population was 
very numerous and exceedingly well af¬ 
fected to the English, under whose rule 
they well know they would he allowed 
the free exercise of their religion. Even 
the Mohammedan portion of the inhabit¬ 
ants submitted tranquilly to their destiny 
and to the conquerors, and no obstacle 

* Tin* Hindi) illicit had been driven iiantic 
by the mtoleianco of Tippoo, and by the means 
to which he had osar ted for converting them .ill 
to his own leligum They had not ail waited lor 
tlie ret mu of the lOnglish to giatify their veil' 
geance /von women had i ilhrtcd awful Mow a. 
At a lat i tin >f a nair, who had 

been destroyed by Tippoo, waited upon Colonel 
Wilks, and among other :ul venture* and acts of 
revenge related the following —“ Tippoo’s 
annul, who polluted the mansion of mv h»>t 
husband and son, wanted iron, and deteimined 
to supply himself from the Rut” (a temple of 
carved wood fixed on wheels,drawn in procession 
on public occasions, and requiting many thousand 
persons to clleet its movement). “ It was too 
much trouble fo take it to pieces,and the wretch 
burned it in the square of tile great temple, for 
the sake of the non. On hearing of tins abomi¬ 
nation I secretly collected my men; 1 entered 
the town by night; 1 seized him and tied him to 
a stake, and” (bursting into tears nnd an agony 
of exultation) ** I burned the monitor on the spot 
where he had wantonly insulted and consumed 
the s’icred emblems of my religion .”—Sketches 
vf the South nj India. 

This country had never been tranquil under 
Tippoo. In one of his compositions the Sultaun 
said —“ As the rainy season lasts six months 
nnd mild continues throughout the vear, the 
roads are excessively dilheult, and the inhabitants 
prone to resistance, dividing their tune between 
agriculture ai.d arms. Such is the excess of infi¬ 
delity, that if a Mussulman touch the exterior 
wall of a house, the dwelling can only be purified 
by setting it on lire.”— Id. 

VOL* II. 


remained to the general tranquillity' ex¬ 
cept some disturbances excited in Bed- 
nore by a celebrated robber-chief named 
Dhoondiah Waugh. This man, a Palan, 
or of Mahratta origin, had served in 
the armies of Hyder and Tippoo. He 
bad deserted during the war with Lord 
Cornwallis, and had placed himself’ at 
tile head of a fierce body' of banditti 
in the wild country near the Tooru- 
budra river. Tippoo had induced him 
by fine promises to give up Ins pre¬ 
datory occupations and return to his 
service, and had then immured him m a 
dungeon at Seringapatam. On tlie day 
of the assault of that city he was impru¬ 
dently released by some of our soldiers, 
together with other prisoners who might 
claim a better right to their liberty. 
Shaking the dust of Seringapatam from 
his sandals, Dlioondiah immediately re¬ 
turned to his old avocations of plunder 
and murder, lie was joined by some of 
his ole! associates and by some of Tippoo’s 
disbanded cavalry': and some of the civil 
and military sen ants of the sultaun’s over¬ 
thrown government put a few of the prin¬ 
cipal places of Hcdnore into the possession 
of the robber, before General Harris could 
send a sufficient force into that fertile 
country. Hut as soon as the commander- 
in-chief could leave Seringapatam he 
went to Cliitteldroog, and detached Lieut. 
Colonel Dairyinplc and Colonel Ste\enson 
into Hcdnore with some light infantry 
and some light horse. By the middle of 
August the banditti were cut lip or wore 
driven from the country, m which they 
had committed every atrocity. Dlioon¬ 
diah escaped in a boat, and took shelter 
in the Mahratta territory, tin* frontier of 
which the governor-general would not at 
present allow to be violated. Dhoondiah 
therefore re-appeared in the field of car¬ 
nage a short time afterwards. Colonel 
Stevenson occupied the towns and forts 
of Bednore, Droog, and all the other im¬ 
portant stations ; and the whole country 
began speedily to recover from the ofiects 
of the late atrocities and devastations. 
On leaving the command of all the troops 
sen mg in My sore and its dependencies, 
and on liasteniug hack to Madras to 
meet the governor-general, who had re¬ 
mained at that presidency to be near at 
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hand as long as the war lasted. General 
Harris wrote to a friend:—“ In seven 
months' absence from Madras we not 
only took the capital of that enemy, who, 
as you observe, should never have been 
left the power of being troublesome, but 
marched to the northern extent of his 
empire, and left it in so settled a state 
that I journeyed from the hanks of the 
Toombudra, .‘100 miles across, in my 
palanquin, without a single soldier as 
escort, except, indeed, at many places, 
the polygars and peons of the country, 
who insisted on being iny guard through 
their respective districts. This was a 
kind of triumphal journey I did not dream 
of when setting off. A conquest so com¬ 
plete in all its effects has seldom l>een 
known.'** 

The Earl of Morniugton had resolved 
that what had been gained should be 
kept; that no portion of the sovereignty 
conquered from Tippoo should be restored 
to any member of his family or to any 
chief of his race. With the concurrence 
of the British government the splendid 
conquest was divided between the Com¬ 
pany, their now confirmed and obedient 
ally the Nizam of the Deccan, and the 
Mahrattas. a small portion being reserved 
for the direct male descendants of the 
ancient Hindu liajahs of Mysore, who 
had been conquered and dispossessed by 
Hyder Ali. The portion taken by the 
English was such as would give strength 
to their frontiers, security and continuity 
to their communications, and a harrier 
against French invasion on the Malabar 
coa*4. The annexation gave an entirely 
new form and consistency to our empire 
in the south of India. All the territory 
which had been possessed by the Myso¬ 
rean sultauns on the Malabar coast, tlu* 
district of Coimbatoor, with the populous 
town of Daraporam, the whole of the 
country, at the southern end of the vast 
peninsula, which intervened between the 
Company’s territories on the eastern or 
Coromandel coast and their territories on 
the western or Malabar coast, yielding an 
uninterrupted dominion from sea to sea; 
the forts and posts on the ghauts or prin- 

* Letter to Sir W Mortows. as quoted by 
Mr. Lushington, Life of Gen. Lord Harris. 


ci pal passes leading to the high table-land 
of Mysore, the district of Wynaad above 
the ghauts, and the fortress, city, and 
island of Seringapatam were assumed by 
the Company. The possession of Serin- 
gapatam was deemed essential to secure 
fully the communication between the two 
coasts, and to connect the different lines of 
defence. There were six tv ghauts or 
passes through the mountains, several of 
which were practicable for armies, and 
two-thirds of which were sufficiently open 
to allow the incursions of cavalry.* By 
holding possession of them, all the Car¬ 
natic was secured against those ruinous 
irruptions from which it had so often 
suffered, and the low country on the 
Malabar coast was equally secured. The 
districts of Gurrumcondah, Gouty, and 
others contiguous to his dominions wen* 
assigned to the Nizam ; and the revenue 
of these territories nearly equalled that 
of the country which the English took 
for themselves; but the line of partition 
was so drawn as to leave all the principal 
fortresses and posts to the Company. 
The Peishwa of the Mahrattas had en¬ 
gaged in the governor-general's alliance 
against Tippoo, but had neither taken 
the field nor sent any assistance. Jt en¬ 
tered, however, into the present policy of 
Lord Moruington to be liberal in the dis¬ 
tribution of the spoils, and to conciliate 
the Peishwa by overlooking his breach of 
agreement and giving him a part of those 
spoils. And accordingly Harponelly, 
Soondah, Annagoondy, and other dis¬ 
tricts contiguous to the possessions of the 
Peishwa, including part of the territory, 
hut not the fortresses of Chitteldroog 
and Bednore, were ceded to that prince. 
All these districts were considered worth 
rather more than one-half of the portion 
allotted to the Company, or the portion 
a*lotted to the Nizam. But as the cession 
could only be considered as a favour, the 
Peishwa having done nothing to earn it, 
Lord Morniugton did not make it uncon¬ 
ditionally ; lie made it form the basis of 
a new treaty with the Mahratta empire; 
and in the event of the Peishwa not ac¬ 
ceding to the treaty, the territories reserved 
for him were to be divided between the 

* Colonel Beatson. 
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Nizam and the Company. The governor- 
general stated in his despatches the many 
and urgent reasons which led him to de¬ 
termine upon the restoration of the an¬ 
cient Hindu dynasty of Mysore to a portion 
of the dismembered empire of Tippoo. 
Strong considerations of policy forbade 
the re-elevation of the family of Hyder 
Ali. They had all been brought up in 
hereditary hatred of the English; and 
they could not, under any arrangement, 
be expected to forget the great powers 
and independence from which they had 
fallen. “ Nor does it seem unreasonable 
to suppose,” wrote his lordship, “ that 
the heir of Hyder Ali and 'Tippoo Sul- 
taun, animated l>y the implacable spirit 
of his parents, and accustomed to the 
commanding prospect of independent 
sovereignty, and to the splendour of mili¬ 
tary glory, might deliberately hazard the 
remnant of his hereditary possessions in 
pursuit of so proud an object as the re¬ 
covery of that vast and powerful empire, 
which for many years had rendered his 
ancestors the scourge of the Carnatic and 
the terror of this quarter of India.” On 
the other hand, the indignities which the 
family of the ancient Hindu rajahs of the 
country had suffered, especially during 
the cruel and tyrannical reign of Tippoo, 
and the state of degradation and misery 
to which they had been reduced, might 
naturally be expected to excite a senti¬ 
ment of gratitude and attachment in their 
minds towards that power which should 
not only deliver them from oppression, 
but also raise them to a state of consi¬ 
derable affluence and distinction. Be¬ 
tween the British government and this 
family an intercourse of friendship and 
kindness had once subsisted; and in the 
most desperate crisis of their fortune 
they had formed no connection w ith the 
French or with any of our enemies. 
Under the pacific, the friendly, and 
dependent representative of the old 
Hindu line of princes, the interest and 
resources of the country might be abso¬ 
lutely identified with our own; and the 
kingdom of Mysore, so long the source of 
calamity or alarm to the Carnatic, might 
become a new barrier for our defence and 
might supply fresh means of wealth and 
strength to the Company, their subjects, 


and allies. Maha Baja Krishna Udiaver, 
a boy only six years old, was the lineal 
descendant of the ancient family, whose 
power Hyder Ali had usurped in the 
year 1701. He was now raised to the 
throne of his ancestors; and Purneah, a 
Brahmin of great ability, who had been 
chief finance minister to Tippoo, was 
appointed dewau or chief minister to 
the young prince. The territory ceded to 
Krishna yielded thirteen lacs of pagodas, 
a revenue greater than that of the ancient 
rajahsliip of Mysore. It was completely 
surrounded by the districts and fortiesses 
which the English took to themselves, 
and which were garrisoned by British 
troops and by sepoys in the pay of the 
Company. One strong line of forts pro¬ 
tected the rajahsliip from the Mabrattas, 
whose incursions were most to bo appre¬ 
hended. But in matter of fact the so\e- 
reignty of the rajahsliip, equally with its 
defence, w as vested in the (Company. It was 
provided by treaty that the whole of the 
military foiee in the country should be 
English; that the rajah should pay annu¬ 
ally' scum lacs of pagodas; that in case of 
war any larger sum might be exacted 
which should be deemed proportionate to 
the resources of the rajah or of the country; 
and that, in case of any misgovemment by 
the rajah, the British government might 
interfere. The city of Mysore, the an¬ 
cient capital of the country, which Tip¬ 
poo had dismantled iu order to give 
strength, extension, and magnificence to 
Seringapatam, was fixed upon for the 
residence of the infant rajah and his 
court. A curious example was given of 
the vicissitude in human affairs. Tip¬ 
poo, in I7S4, had levelled with the 
ground an ancient foit at Mysore, and 
had carried aw ay the mateiials to build 
a new fort, which he named “ Ne/erhar,” 
or “The place visited by the eye of the 
Almighty:” now this fort was destroyed 
in its turn, and the materials were car¬ 
ried back to the town of Mysore, to re¬ 
build the old fort. 51 

'The family' of Tippoo Sultaun bccanu 
state prisoners, lmt they had enjoyed little 
liberty under the jealous tyrant, and 
never were state prisoners treated more 


* Colonel Wilks. 
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kindly than they now were by the Eng¬ 
lish. They were conveyed from Se- 
ringapatam to Vellore in the Carnatic; 
where excellent accommodations were 
prepared for them, liberal pensions as¬ 
signed for their support (tlieir allowance 
was more hl>eral than that which they 
had received from Tippoo), and every 
attention and indulgence shown which 
could be rendered compatible with the 
object of preventing their escape from 
that fortress. Every step was taken by 
Lord Mornington that might tend to re¬ 
concile the family, adherents, and servants 
of the late sultaun to the new political 
arrangement. 


The territory conquered from Tippoo» 
and annexed, covertly or openly, to the 
Company, exceeded in dimension 220,000 
square miles. The revenue immediately 
obtained by the Company was very large, 
and was chiefly drawn from countries 
which wanted nothing but tranquillity 
and security to he enabled to pay, with 
perfect ease, taxes far more considerable 
than those the) now’ paid. \V lien all the 
great business was completed, the go¬ 
vernor-general, who had animated all the 
agents employed in it, returned from 
Madras to Calcutta.* 


* Marquess Wellesley, ‘ Dispatches,’ &c. 
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CHAPTER IV. 


ADMINISTRATION OF MAIlQDKSfl WKLLKSI.KV CONTINUED. 


Among the important services rendered 
by General Wellesley to the people of 
Mysore and of the neighbouring coun¬ 
tries, Mere the destruction of the famed 
robber Dhoondiah Waugh, and the dis¬ 
persion of his band. These operations cost 
to the General more trouble and exertion 
and more personal danger than many of 
his campaigns against regular armies. It 
hits been mentioned how that chief of 
banditti was released from prison at the 
capture of Scringapatam, and how, after 
committing tenible depredations and 
atrocities in lfednore, he had etleeted his 
escape into the Mahratta territoiy. He 
kept his hand together, and was soon 
heard of again in Mysore. In February, 
1800, a fellow waited upon General Wel¬ 
lesley at Scringapatam, and informed him 
that lie had come from the Mahratta 
country as far as Toomkoor, with a gang 
employed by Dhoondiah to carry him off 
when he should go out hunting. The 
fellow further said that Dhoondiah was 
proposing to collect a large gang of rob¬ 
bers in the neighbourhood of Scringapa- 
tam, and to join them himself. In order 
to prove to the robber how little he feared 
his gang, the General went out hunting as 
usual on the morrow ; but he desired his 
friend, the Minion of the Moon, to join 
his gang again, and promised him a good 
reward if he would enable him to lay his 
hands upon them. On the following 
morning the robber waited upon Mr. 
Barclay, an English officer at Seringapa- 
tam, and repeated his story, with solemn 
assurances of its truth. lie added, what 
lie had only hinted at to General Welles¬ 
ley, that Dhoondiah and his gang had 
some designs upon the city of Mysore, 
the ancient capital of the country, to 
which the partially restored Rajah and 
his family had been removed. As no- ! 


tiling could be more unpleasant than any 
accident to this ancient family, which 
was now living under British protection, 
Wellesley apprised the officer in com¬ 
mand at that city of the intelligence 
which he had received, desiiing him, at 
the same time, to be cautious to do no¬ 
thing which could in the smallest degree 
alarm* the Rajah and his relatives.* 
While he was bunting this morning, one 
of Wellesley ’s aides-de-camp thought that 
he saw some twenty men on horseback 
lurking about the jungles. Wellesley 
did not see anything of them, hut he 
thought if they were really there, and his 
friend the informer proved true to him, 
that he would have them all that night. 
On the following day he heard from the 
officer at My sole that there had been for 
some days a bazaar report of a vagabond 
party of cavalry belonging to Dhoondiah 
being in the country ; but nothing further 
was heard of these robbers until three 
clays bad past. Then, on the 8th of 
February, 1800, the informer came again 
to Wellesley, and gave information that 
a party was at Coorghelly, about three 
coss,or six miles, beyond Nunjuncodc, and 
that other parties were in different villages, 
and in the jungles between Nunjuneode 
and Coorghelly; that four sirdars were 
with their followers and baggage, and he 
believed the treasure 4 , at Nunjuneode, in 
a large house in the foit, inhabited by a 
Mussulman whose brother was one of the 


■ * 

was another at a village near tiie town of 

Mysore, and another small party upon 

the island of Scringapatam, near the 


1 Wellington Diipatclies. 
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Chendgal fort. It was supposed that 
other small bands were lurking in dif¬ 
ferent villages, and that all the parties 
were regulated by Dhoondiah, or by some 
friend of his living in Seri ngapu tarn. 
Captain Robertson, who was detached by 
night with fifty men, captured the four 
sirdars and their people at Nuujuucode; 
and the party on the island of Seringa pu- 
tam was seized on the same night. They 
all denied the truth of the charge which 
had been brought against them, and de¬ 
clared that 'they had been living peace¬ 
ably in the villages where they had been 
arrested ever since the fall of Seringa pa- 
tam. Two other par tits wen* also taken, 
who persisted in telling the same story. 
The native witnesses prevaricated 
usual, some of them swearing one tiling 
on one day and another on the next. But 
as the informer persisted in his story, 
identified the poisons of most of tin 
people arrested, repeated the charge be 
fore them, gave a clear and consistent nar¬ 
rative, and went well through the ordeal 
of cross-examination, it was deemed pi u- 
dent to detain the people for some time. 
In the end, some of the men arrested were 
soundly flogged, and all of them were 
sent about their business, it not being 
found easy to identify them with Dhoon¬ 
diah, and that chief not being heard of 
anywhere in the country. Of other bands 
of robbers and murderers there was no 
lack in Mysore. It seems to be generally 
admitted that the monstrous system of 
the Thugs took a rapid grow th at this 
period, and that it attained to its greatest 
height between the year 1799, when the 
kingdom of Tippoo was broken up, and 
the year 1825. Against an association so 
mysterious, so persevering, and hellish as 
that of the Thugs, neither troops nor 
police could do much; but the other 
bands of open and avowed robbers were 
hunted down by some of the Mysoreans, 
supported by detachments of the Com¬ 
pany’s infantry. Of the men caught, 
some were hanged, and some severely 
punished. In the month of April (1800), 
when Wellesley w as absent on the Ma¬ 
labar coast, and thinking of very different 
business, Dhoondiah raised his head 
again, appeared on the frontier of My¬ 
sore, stormed and took two or three towns. 


and began to settle the country as if it 
were a permanent conquest. He had 
taken to himself the title of “ King of the 
Two Worlds,” and he considered himself 
as good as de facto kiug of a large part 
of the Indian world. Numerous hands 
must have joined him, for he threatened 
Mysore and the Malabar - ountry at one 
and the same time. He w. * kept in 
check by the rapid advance of some 
British detachments; but in the month of 
May he excited considerable alarm by 
means of his intrigues with the discon¬ 
tented remnant of Tippoo’s party, with 
the Polygurs and Nairs of the Malabar 
country, and with all the Compam’s most 
turbulent subjects. Everywhere his name 
was made use of to create distui bailees. 
It thus became the more incumbent upon 
our government to get the better of him, 
to destroy him and his gangs, or to drive 
him far fioin our frontiers. Colonel 
Stevenson discovered that Dhoondiah was 
endeavouring to raise men at Chittel- 
droog, a very populous town in the 
Mysore Rajah’s dominions, man} of the 
inhabitants of which had been heretofore 
sepoys and peons in the service of Tippoo; 
and another English officer discovered 
that the robbers were raising hoi sc and 
enrolling men in other parts of the coun¬ 
try. and attempting to seduce the Com¬ 
pany’s sepoys. At the end of May, when 
Wellesley had collected his troops, lie 
w rote to his brother the governor-general, 
—“Dhoondiah is certainly a despicable 
enemy, but, from circumstances, he is one 
against whom we have been obliged to 
make a formidable preparation. It is ab¬ 
solutely necessary to the peace of this 
country, and of Canara and Malabar, that 
that man should be given up to us; and I 
doubt not that before now yon will have 
ovule a demand for him upon the govern¬ 
ment of Poouah. If we do not get him, 
we must expect a general insurrection of 
all the discontented and disaffected of 
these countries. I have information that 
letters have been received by most of 
them, either from him or from others 
written in his name, calling upon them 
to take the opportunity to rebel against 
the Company’s government; and his in¬ 
vasion of our territory is looked to as a 
circumstance favourable to their views. 
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The destruction of this man, therefore, is 
absolutely necessary for our tranquillity; 
and nothing will lx? more easy, if the 
Mahrattas are really disposed to enter 
into the plan. If they are not, it will he 
a matter of difficulty, and it may become 
a question whether the whole power of 
the Company ought not to he turned to 
this one object.”* It was clear that if 
these robbers crossed the Toombudra 
river, such an injury would he indicted 
on Mysore as would require years to re¬ 
medy it. Wellesley therefore declined 
the popularity and the profit of an expe¬ 
dition to the island of Batavia, which the 
governor-general proposed to him in 
company with Admiral Jtainier and the 
fleet, declaim# that, if Dhoondiah were 
not previously disposed of, no prospect of 
advantage or of credit to he gained should 
induce him to quit My sore.f Dhoondiah 
had an asylum in the Mahratta country, 
and might lie reckoned a part of the 
Maluatta state; hut Wellesley recom¬ 
mended that the English should go 
through with the business until that man 
was given up, even though it were found 
neeohsaiy to eioss the Mahratta frontier 
in pursuit of him, which could scarcely 
he done without risking a quarrel with 
the Peishwa or the court of Poonah. His 
brother, the governor-general, authorized 
him to enter the Mahratta territory, it 
being evident that the Peishwa w as either 
unable or unwilling to put down the great 
depredator. Our troops had been already 
collected on the Toombudra, there being 
nothing effectual*to be done towards de¬ 
stroying Dhoondiah or dispersing his 
force without crossing that frontier river. 
Towards tlic end of June, Wellesley 
joined the troops, crossed the river, and 
proceeded in person against the free¬ 
booter- Some of the Mahratta chiefs, in¬ 
stead of resenting the infringement of 
their frontier, now took the field to co¬ 
operate with the English commander. 
Put Dhoondiah and his light-footed hands 
moved from place to place with great ra¬ 
pidity, taking and plundering several 
towns, and distancing the British sepoys. 
On the doth of June, the robbers defeated 

• Wellington Dispatches. 
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one of this Mahratta chiefs in a pitched 
battle. Goklah, the Mahratta chief, was 
killed in the affair; hut the majority of 
his troops kept, together, and seemed to 
he detei mined to continue tlieir eo-ojiora- 
tion with the English. Proposals were 
made not only at the Nizam’s court at 
Hyderabad, but also to Wellesley, to 
take off Dhoondiah l»y means of u plot 
and assassination. “ Such an arrange¬ 
ment,” said the British commander, “may 
suit very well at Hyderabad, but I think 
it unbecoming ail officer at the head of a 
body of troops, and 1, therefore, declined 
to have anything more to do with the 
business than to hold out a general en¬ 
couragement.Government 

have authorized me to offer a toward for 
him, and T propose to avail myself of 
this authority as soon as he is at ail 
pressed, and I find that his people begin 
to drop off from him. This will be, in 
ni) opinion, the fittest period. To offer 
a public rew'aid by proclamation for a 
man’s life, and to make a secret bargain 
to have it taken away, are very different 
filings: the one is to lie done, the other, 
in my opinion, cannot, by an officer at the 
head of the troops.”* Throwing a bridge 
over the river Wordah, and constructing 
a redoubt for its •■comity, Wellesley 
stretched fonvard towards Jloondgul and 
Budiiaghur, being joined on his unite by 
a good many Mahrattas who had suffered 
seveiely from Dhooudiah’s rapacious and 
cruel banditti. That robber, however, 
was deemed so strong and so confident, 
that it was reported on the 11th of July, 
that he was coming down to meet the 
English force. “ If he does come,” said 
Wellesley, “1 shall certainly da**h at bun 
immediately.” And on the 1 fftli, Dhoon- 
diali came down with his whole army 
and his guns to within two coss of Wel¬ 
lesley’s camp, then at Savanore. He 
examined the camp for some time from a 
hill, and then retired. On the morning 
of the 14th Wellesley threw his baggage 
into Savanore, and marched with five 
days’ provisions, as light as possible, to 
Hoondgul. But Dhoondiah had flitted 
away to the jungles Ixdiind Dummul. 
lie had, however, left a garrison of about 


• Wellington Dispatches. 
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600 men in Hoowlgul, which was sur¬ 
rounded aud stormed on the evening of 
the 14th, with but trifling loss to the 
Company's troops. On the 15th Welles¬ 
ley marched about 17 miles to the east¬ 
ward, to another Maliratta town which 
had been seized by the robbers, but which 
was evacuated. On the next day the Bri¬ 
tish made another long march to another 
town, which Dhoondiah’s bands had been 
besieging for some weeks in the country 
maimer. The siege was raised, and the 
besiegers fled towards the lulls and foiests. 
For want of sufficient cavalry Wellesley 
could not puiMie the fugitives; but 
Dboondiah's people now began to desert 
him in numbers, and tin 1 government 
proclamation ottering a reward of '10,000 
rupees for bis head was now issued. 
Moreover, another corps under Colonel 
Bowser was coming up in another direc¬ 
tion, and Colonel Stevenson was marching 
against the robbers from another quarter. 
On the night of the 1 Oth of July Wellesley 
was joined 1 >y Goklah’s Mahratta cavalry, 
about 1000 strong: but unluckily the 
draught and carnage bullocks fell sick, 
and his progress was delated by losing 
one half of them. The British com¬ 
mander was employed for some days in 
getting fresh cattle and arranging them 
m departments for the service of the 
nrmv. beveral times Dhoondiah was 
very near him, though he could not be 
seen. As soon as Wellesley was enabled 
to resume his march, lie pressed forward 
for Dummiil. This was a strong stone 
fort, well built, with a diy ditch. A 
ganixon which Dhoondiah had left in it 
seemed disposed to offer a stout resistance, 
but on the morning of the :26th of July 
"Wellesley stormed the foit in three places, 
and carried it with a trilling loss, which 
was chiefly attributable to the breaking 
of the sealing ladders. After this success 
hematic three forced marches; and on 
the evening of the JOtli of July lie sur¬ 
prised an encampment and the main divi¬ 
sion of Dboondiah’s forces (which was 
then preparing to cross over the Mal- 
poorba river), drove into the river or 
destroyed everybody that was in the 
camp, took an elephant, several camels, 
bullocks, horses innumerable, families, 
women, children, &e. The robber’s guns 


were gone over. Wellesley made an 
attempt to dismount them by a fire from 
the opposite bank, but it was getting dark, 
the infantry were fatigued by the length 
and rapidity of their inarch/' and seeing 
that he could not succeed, he quietly 
withdrew’ his gun*, and men into the cap¬ 
tured camp. L)hoondia‘t was believed not 
to have been with this part • f bis army; 
but Bubbcr Jung, one of his cmef men, 
w as' in the camp, put on his armour of 
mail to fight, mounted his horse, and rode 
him into the river, where he was drowned, 
(in at numbers met with the same fate. 
In all /WOO men were driven into the 
river or otherwise destroyed. On the 
next morning some Kuglisli soldiers swam 
across the river, winch was both luoad 
and rapid, seized a boat, and got posses¬ 
sion of the six guns on the opposite bank. 
Both boat and artillery were given to the 
Mahrattas to keep them in good Jmmoui. 
Aft'T this catastrophe Dhoondiah, with 
the whole of Ins remaining force, fled 
along the banks of the Malpoorba to- 
vvauls the jungles of Kittoor and Soonda. 
lie could not cross the river for want of 
boats, and was thus ascending to its 
source. lie was closely followed by the 
corps of Bowser and Stevenson, which 
had now conic up; and Wellesley and 
his Mahratta allies moved on the flank of 
these corps, so as to sweep the whole 
count;y to the distance of 1.1 miles from 
the river, and prevent Dhoondiah from 
doubling on any of his pursuers or from 
gliding between them. “ If he goes into 
the jungles,” wrote Wellesley on the ’’rd 
of August, “ we will easily come up with 
his rear; if la* takes to the plain 1 shall 
cross upon him with my detachment.” 
The robbers moved so rapidly, that 
though Colonel Stevenson got close upon 
their tail, he could never eut it oil: they 
went quite into the jungles, and beyond 
the sources of the Malpoorba, and then 
took to the country on the right hank of 
that river, and between it and the Gut- 
poorba. The transport of tlie guns and 
stores of a regular ainiy by such a route 

# Tin* troops li..a Itf'Pii making forced marches 
every dav since ihc 2'2nd ol July, and on the 
.'30th, the dav on which they surprised the camp, 
they lt.td marched twenty-six miles. 
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as Dhoondiah had taken must have been 
attended with great difficulties. Welles¬ 
ley therefore preferred waiting till boats 
could be constructed, by which he could 
cross the river many miles below its 
source. A detachment from Colonel 
Stevenson's corps, however, still followed 
Dhoomliah's track, and found the road 
covered witli dead camels, dead bullocks, 
and people. Colonel Dowser got across 
the Malpoorba, and advanced to Shah- 
poor, where he found sad evidence of the 
atrocities which had been committed by 
the tiding robbers. Wellesley crossed 
the river on the Kith, “to give Dlioou- 
diah one more run between the Culpoorba 
and the Malpoorba/’ “ I think,” added 
he, “ that T shall have a chance of pick¬ 
ing up some baggage, &c.: but it is clear 
that 1 shall never catch him/' Dhoon¬ 
diah was now in a bad way, bis people 
were starving and leaving him, and ie- 
proaching him with their misfottunes, 
lie was retorting and telling them to give 
up their wives and daughters to the Euro- 
peans, whom they were afraid to light. 
Even the Pa tans, the men of his own 
fierce race and tribe, and the hardiest and 
most brutal of all the adventurers in In¬ 
dia, were leaving him fast. At this mo¬ 
ment Wellesley had finished his arrange¬ 
ments so as to be able to pi ess upon him 
in a few days, upon all points at once. 
Several forts were reduced along the 
banks of the Malpoorba, and the passes 
of the river most likely to be fordable 
were guarded by the Mahrattas. Hut in 
spite of every precaution Dhoondiah and 
bis followers returned suddenly to the 
bank, crossed the Malpoorba, which had 
fallen earlier in the season titan was 
usual, at si ford a little above its junction 
with the Kistna, and made off w ith all 
speed to throw themselves into the Dee- 
can and ravage that country of our ally 
and dependant. The Mahrattas who had 
been placed at the ford would neither face 
nor follow the marauders, who left be¬ 
hind them a great quantity of provisions, 
arms, ammunition, &c. Ton thousand 
brinjarrees were also taken by Wellesley, 
who must have caught Dhoondiah on the 
bunk of the river, if the Mahrattas at the 
ford had done their duty. These brin¬ 
jarrees gave a curious account of Dhoon- 


diah’s system. They told the English 
commander, that the robber still had 
about 40,000 of their class in his interest, 
that nearly all the brinjarrees of this 
part of India and many on the Deccan 
were devoted to his service. Dhoondiah 
employed them and gave them the means 
of living and of making good profits in 
the following manner. When lie ap- 
pioached a village ora town which was 
unprotected by a fort, lie sent a body of 
horse and of brinjarrees to levy a contri¬ 
bution. lie took to himself all the money 
lie could get, and gave them at a certain 
low price all the grain and all the cattle 
they could find; and they afterwards 
I re-sold the grain and cattle at such pro¬ 
fits as his camp would afford. With a 
trade so profitable to themselves the brin- 
jatrees shut tliejr eyes to the devastations 
winch Dhoondiah committed. 

No time was lost in following the ma¬ 
rauders. (bossing the M.dpomba at Jel- 
lahaul oil the 3rd of September, Welles¬ 
ley entered the Nizam's territory on the 
f>lh. Colonel Stevenson and some Mah- 
ratta and Mogul cavalry followed, and 
stretched across the country in order to 
prevent a repetition of Dhoondiah’s suc¬ 
cessful movement. On the ‘ith of Sep¬ 
tember the robber moved from a camp 
w hieh he had occupied for some days to¬ 
wards the Kistna ; but on 1ns ro.ul he dis¬ 
covered Colonel Stevenson's earn]), which 
ho could not hope to pass without lighting, 
lie therefore returned by the way he had 
coiue, and encamped about nine miles in 
Wellesley’s front, not knowing that that 
pait of the pursuing army was so near 
him.* On the evening of the loth of 

* Dhoondiah bail been misled l*v one ot Ins 
own tnends .uni spi^s Ot these h<* had many in 
tin* Ni/am’i country, tin* native (ounliy ot thou¬ 
sands ol tin* l>jnij.nici'b who bad turn lollowiu;; 
Ins camp Not a tew of tlu* Nr/am's own otbceiw 
bctiayeii him, conveying iiilcininfion to the 
marauder-, and dom# all they could to un*.hMd tin* 
Eneltsii who were pursuin'; them. Tin* Killadai 
ot (’humour, t*. place fifteen mill*- fioin tin* field 
ol battle, wrote to the Kin# of the Two VVoilda, 
by a leirubii tappal o-taldi-hed lot the purpose 
Ot gi\in# him intelligence, that Wellesley would 
be .it ( banner on tlu* 9th. “ His majesty,” adds 
Wclle-iey, “ whs milled bv this mloim.diott, and 
got neat ei me than lie ex pet ted The honest 
killad.ir did all lie could to detain me at Chiu* 
oor, but I w.u. uot to be pievailed up»>n to stop, 
and even went bo fat mJ to tlu eaten to hang a 
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September, Wellesley moved forward, 
and met Dhoondiah and his army at a 
place called Conabgul. Dhoondiah was 
then on his march and to the westward, 
apparently with the design of passing be¬ 
tween the Mnhratta and Mogul cavalry, 
and the detachments under Welleslcv, 
which la^t he supposed to be lf» miles 
off. Almost as soon as lie was seen be 
was attacked by the ] 9th and 25th dra¬ 
goons, and 1st and ‘2nd regiments of na¬ 
tive cavalry. His entire force consisted 
of cavalry, apparently about 5000 strong : 
he was strongly posted with his rear and 
left flank covered by the village and rock 

^ V * 

of Conahgul. His people stood for some 
time with apparent firmness; but such 
was the rapidity and determination of the 
charge made by our four regiments that 
all of them soon gave way, and were pur¬ 
sued across the country lor many miles. 
In order to equalize the length of their 
line Wellesley had resorted to the bold 
expedient of forming his four regiments 
and charging in one line. Many of the 
marauders and Dhoondiah himself were 
killed: all the rest were dispersed and 
scattered in small parties over the face of 
the country.* Part of the baggage had 
been left in the camp in the rear, from 
which Dhoondiah had moved only an 
hour before the battle began. All this, 
with elephants, camels, &c\, was captured 
by the English cavaln.f Among the 
bairgage was found a son of Dhoondiah, 
a hoy about four years old. lie was con¬ 
veyed to Wellesley’s tent, where every 
care was taken of him. When Sir Arthur 
left India he placed in the hands of 
Colonel Symrnonds, the judge and col¬ 
lector at Seringapatam, some hundred 
pounds for the use of the boy. When 
Colonel Symrnonds retired from ser¬ 
vice the Honourable Arthur Cole, the 
resident at the court of Mysore, took 
charge of him, and placed him in the 
rajah’s service. Salabut Khan, as he w as 

f»ro.it man who was sent t<» show* me the ro.nl, 
mid who manifested an in< Imation to show me a 
good rortri to a difieront pDre.' — T.vttn to Mawi 
Maura, untttrn the day after the hattlc, in if cl- 
Ivujtan Dispatches, 

* DrionndiitV't body win found mill recognised, 
and was in ought to the camp on one of the guns 
attached to the 10th dragoons. 
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named, grew up a fine, handsome, intelli¬ 
gent youth.* 

Thus ended the dominion and career of 
the King of the Two Worlds. If ho had 
not been checked in time lie might have 
proved another Hydor Ali. In India as 
in Persia more than one dynasty had been 
founded by a robber chief. “ Had you 
and your regicide army bc*-i out of the 
way,” wrote Sir Thomas Munro to Wel¬ 
lesley, “ Dhoondiah would undoubtedly 
have become an independent and poweiful 
prince, and the founder of a new dynasty 
of cruel and treacherous Sultauns/'f 

The remnant of Dlioondiah’s army was 
entirely cut up by Colonel Stevenson, as 
it was attempting to pass the Kistna river. 
Tranquillity was soon restored to Mysore, 
and to the whole of the Malabar country: 
mutiny and insurrection ceased, and no 
more robberies and murders were heard 
of, except such as were committed by the 
inscrutable Thugs. X 

It was the flourishing state of Mysore, 
and the ease with which its supplies and 
resouiccs were brought forward for the 
use of the British armies, that enabled 

* lie died of choleia in 1822. Wellington 
Dispatches 

t (ileitf. Life of Su Thomas Munro. 

\ During Iht* w.u almost Nniuliah there sprang 
up a lVikm \V.nb**i h or nnpostor Dhoondiah. 
'fins was a MainaLU fioebootei, who assumed 
the character of a Fall ir and the name of the deoil 
inbher, giving out that Dhoondiah had nevei been 
killed, nr that he hail come to life again m Iiim 
person Such chauuteis wore always suie of 
obttilling disciples While the English hoops 
wi re engaged in fighting or pnisumg Sctnduih, 
the new Dhoondi.ih giew very stiong. lie col- 
Idled about 10.000 hoise and Peon plundeieis ; 
uossed the Kistna in December, lbOd, and pro¬ 
ceeded towards the Toombudrn and the Com¬ 
pany's Irontier, plundering, devastating, anil 
muidei i ii g as lie advanced. On the 28th of De¬ 
cember M.tjoi (jencral Campbell went in pur¬ 
suit of him with the ea\ulr> and flank companies 
of the infantry of his division. After forced 
matches and a rapid and silent night match, 
('ampbell c night the roblter napping, in an en¬ 
campment between Duodyhall and Muodianoor, 
dashed into the heait of the camp with the 
cav.iliv, killed 2000 on the spot, and wounded 
mid took mote than 1000 . The rest threw down 
theii aims, abandoned their booty, and fled. It 
wit* onlv to he regretted that 3000 of their horse, 
under Jittim Kakar, a well-known marauder, 
had gone olT the day lie tore on a plundeitiig ex¬ 
cursion tow arils (iapiuler (ilmr.— Letter of Major- 
Dermal Campbell in the Marquess fVellrstep's 2nd, 
Dispatches. 
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INDIAN EXPEDITION TO EGYPT. 


Lake and Wellesley to carry on the war 
against Seindiah with so much spirit and 
success. The province of Bullum had 
never been effectually conquered, either 
by the English, or by the Mysorean Sul- 
tauns: the authority of llyder Ali and of 
Tippoo had been extremely precarious, 
and the presence of an army had always 
been necessary to enforce the payment of 
the revenue. But in the course of the 
year 1SU1, military roads were opened 
through the forest towns by General 
Wellesley, and from that time no part of 
Mysore has boon more tranquil than 
13ul hnu. 

Soon after the annihilation of tin 
4 King of the Two Worlds,’ Colonel Wel¬ 
lesley was removed from Mysore, and 
sent with an expedition to the island of 
Ceylon. Tin* object of this expedition 
was wholly different, and its destination 
strictly defined by his superiors in com¬ 
mand, when a duplicate of a dispatch 
from London reached him at Trinco- 
malec; announcing the bold plan of the 
British ministry to send an expedition 
from India, by the Bed Sea, to support 
the expedition sent out. ft mu England 
under the command of Sir Ralph Aber¬ 
crombie, against Bonaparte and the 
French in Egypt. No sooner had Wel¬ 
lesley read this dispatch than lie made up 
liis mind, and knowing that his was the 
only disposable force, without orders or 
instructions, which it was impossible to 
obtain in time, but for acting without 
which he might, in the strictness of mili¬ 
tary discipline, have been cashiered, lie 
proceeded to act on his own responsibility, 
and to remove the expedition under his 
command at once from Ceylon to Bombay r , 
where it w r ould be some thousand miles 
nearer to the Bed Sea and Egypt. The 
whole of these operations afford honour¬ 
able proofs of the Duke of Wellington’s 
early abilities and decision of character. 
He fully expected to have the command 
of this Indian expedition to Egypt; but 
when he arrived at Bombay he found it 
was confided to his senior, Major-General 
Sir David Baird. This was apparently 
a severe disappointment. He says, how¬ 
ever, and we have no inclination to call 
his word in doubt, that he 'would have 
accompanied Baird in a subordinate capa- , 


city hut for an illness which obliged him 
to remain behind in India. In the event, 
all this, wo think, proved to be part of 
his good luck. The great merit of the 
novel expedition from India to Egypt 
•was in the conception, and that belonged 
neither to Wellesley nor to Baird. Before 
it reached Egypt the French were pretty 
well disposed of; and though admirably 
conducted and abounding in interest and 
instruction, it had no opportunity of 
striking a great blow. If Wellesley had 
gone with it he would have lost the much 
more instructive and decisive campaigns 
against Seindiah and the Rajah of Bexar; 
and the glory of the battle of Assaye, 
which frst connected a presligr with his 
name, would (if indeed it had been fought 
at all) have belonged to another. Though 
he did not accompany General Baird, he 
gave him a copy of memoranda, which lie 
had drawn up on the operations to he 
pursued on the Bed Sea and in Egypt. 
This remarkable document shows what 
diligent attention he had paid to the sub¬ 
ject -what exact information about Egypt 
—the policy of the Mameluke beys- -the 
real situation and prospects of the French, 
&c. &c.—lie had managed to obtain even 
while acting on such a remote and dif¬ 
ferent field as India; and it proves beyond 
a doubt that he had already within him 
the foresight, sagacity, and every other 
quality of a great general.* 

It was honourable to the administration 
of Lord Morniugton, that he should be ena¬ 
bled so soon after two expensive wars, and 
with the almost immediate prospect of ano¬ 
ther expensive wair in India, to send such 
an armament to the lied Sea. Mayor- 
General Baird, who sailed fiom Bombay 

i the 7th of April, took with him 2N00 
British troops, 2000 sepoys, and 450 of 
the Company's best artillerymen ; and 
this force was well supplied from (lie 
Company’s arsenals and magazines. The 
expedition contributed greatly to raise 
our reputation, wherever it was heard of 
and understood; and to impress the na¬ 
tions of Europe witli a sense of the mili¬ 
tary power and energy of England.f 

• Wellington Dispatches, and Indian Dispatches 
if Marquess Wellesley. 

t Sir David IJ.iird reached Jeddah, on the Red 
Sea, ou the 17th of May, 1801, and \*as then* 
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The governor-general found the means 
of sending other troops to Ceylon, where 
they were very soon wanted; as the Cin¬ 
galese who dwelt in the interior,and who 
were in fact masters of all the island, ex¬ 
cept some strips along the coast, proved 
desperate, and for a time dangerous, ene¬ 
mies to the British. The settlements 
which had been torn from the Portuguese 
by the Dutch, were taken fioin the Dutch 
by the English, during the time that 
Lord Ilobait was governor of Madras. 
For a time they were allowed to form an 
appendage to the Madras president 1 ), arid 
the Company considered that they were to 
enjoy the same sovereignty in Cc)lon as 
they enjoyed m India: hut Mr. Pitt’s go¬ 
vernment. very soon placed the Ce)lon 
settlements under the direct administra¬ 
tion of the ('’row n, and appointed a gover¬ 
ns who was to he altogether indepen¬ 
dent of the authority of the (\mipany. As 
Ceylon is divided from tin* Coromandel 
coast only hy a narrow strait; as the 
Company’s troops and money had been 
employ'd in making the conquests in the 
island; and as a close intei course and 
connection must exist between the island 
and tin* presidency of Madras; great dis¬ 
content was felt and expressed hy the 
Anglo-Indians, or hy neaily all of them 
that were in the Compaii)\s service. It 
was felt also hy others, that the annex¬ 
ation of Ce) Ion to the crown, while the 
government of the continent was left to 
the Company, rendered our Indian system 
more and more confused ; dividing and 

pnned by an I’ni'lidi division from tin* (’ape of 
timid Hope, consisting nl tliefdst regiment, some 
M{uadi ods of light horse, and a stiong detach 
nii-iit of fiitilleiv. On iln- s tli of June Hand 
reai lied Oosseir, and begnu laminin his hoops; 
hut it was the month of Jnlv bcfoie his van divi¬ 
sion be trail to eioss the hunting tlesoiH which he 
between the Red Sea. and Kuvpl; and, helore he 
eoiiid mute his lorees at Cano, Menou.the Fiench 
giMiei.d. capitulated to Loid ITulolunson (Sr 
TtoheitWilaoti, * Ilistoivol the Itrilish Expedition 
to I’^vpl/ ixc. vFneas Andeisou, Lieut. 4<>th 
ligimeut, * Journal of the Fon-es, &c.,iiud of the 
1 1 tusacnons ot the Ainiv umtei the command of 
Cieiier.il ^ir Ralph Aheieiomhv ’ la* ('unite de 
Noe, ‘ Mernoircb rolatils a l'lCxpedition Angliiisc 
paitie du Ih*tig<de en l"00, &o.’) 

The (’mute de Noe, then a rovahst emigrant 
and an olheei in the Hutisli loth legtiuenl ot the 
line, went with tar David Ihuid on this expe¬ 
dition, his a comint of which contains some inter¬ 
esting details not to be found elsewhere* 


confounding powers which were already 
too much divided and confounded. Lord 
Mornington himself best expressed the 
evils of this system, and best explained 
how it ought to be superseded. u What¬ 
ever,” said lie, “ may be the nature of the 
government, which the wisdom of Parlia¬ 
ment may permanently establish for India, 
I hold two principles to be indispensable for 
its permanent efficiency and vigou, • First, 
that every part of the empire in India, 
insular as well as continental, shall he 
subject to t ho general control of one un¬ 
divided authoiity which shall possess 
energy, m prarr, to maintain order, con¬ 
nection and harmony between all the dis¬ 
persed branches of our dominions, and to 
extend equal benefits of good government 
to every class of our numerous and va¬ 
rious subjects ; and, in trur, to direct every 
spring of action to similar and corre¬ 
sponding movements, to concentrate e\cry 
resource in a united etlort, and by sys¬ 
tematic subordination to diffuse such a 
spirit of Jalacrity and promptitude to the 
remotest extremities of the empire as shall 
secure the co-operation of every part in 
any exigency which may demand the 
collective strength of the whole. Se¬ 
condly, that the constitution of every 
branch of the empire should he similar 
and uniform, and, above all, that no sub¬ 
ordinate part should he so constituted 
as in any respect to hold a rivalry of 
dignity, even in form, with the supreme 
power.” * 

Ilis lordship afterwards urged that as 
the legislature had vested in the governor- 
general in council, subject to the Hoard of 
Control in England, the sole power of 
making war against any native state on 
the continent of India, the same principle 
ie«plived that the governor-general in 
council should possess similar powers 
with regard to war in Ceylon, which 
could scarcely he considered m any other 
light than as a dependency on our con¬ 
tinental empire: that the wisdom of the 
legislature had certainly contemplated a 
unity of executive power as the most 
effectual security for the British empire 

• Wellesley, Ind- Dispatches &r. Letter to 
the Right Hon. Henry Dundus, dated May 10th, 
1801 . 
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on the continent of India ; and had de¬ 
termined that the authority which held 
the sole power of disposing of the re¬ 
sources necessary for the prosecution of 
war should also possess the sole power 
of making war; and that no provincial, 
local, or subordinate authority should 
he enabled to involve the general in¬ 
terests of the empire in the expense ami 
hazard of hostilities: that under the eon- 
stitution or regulation which had been 
made for the island of Ceylon, the order 
and system established for tin* general 
government of India were absolutely re- 
versed; the king's governor of IV}Ion 
exercising the authority of concluding 
treaties, of making wars, and of conduct¬ 
ing military operations in the island, with¬ 
out having the power of furnishing sup¬ 
plies either of men or money beyond the 
fixed establishment of the island; while 
the governor-general in council was re¬ 
quired to furnish supplies of men and 
money for the prosecution of war inCVy- 
lon, without possessing an} power of con¬ 
trolling the origin, conduct or progress of 
the war, which war might, however, 
deeply affect the security, interests, and 
honour of the general government of 
India. His lordship also showed that 
Ceylon had been property termed the out¬ 
work and bulwark of our empire in India: 
that it was an essential part of our 
strength, and that the proper management 
of its civil and military government was 
of the utmost importance to the defence 
of our continental dominions. “ Nor,” 
said he, “ can an argument he adduced to 
prove the importance of Ceylon which 
will not also demonstrate that its interests 
are inseparably blended with those of the 
empire on the continent, and that its go¬ 
vernment cannot be separated from the 
general control without hazard to the 
safety both of that empire and the island 
of Ceylon. The entire military esta¬ 
blishment of India ought to he applicable 
to the general defence of the whole em¬ 
pire. The sub-division of that establish¬ 
ment, and the separation of our general 
strength into detachments, subjected to 
independent commands, and appropriated 
to exclusive provincial and local services, 
must impair the general efficiency of our 


arm} by destroying the unity of our mili¬ 
tary power. The inde¬ 

pendence of the government and militaiy 
command of Ceylon would considerably 
embarrass the government-general in the 
prosecution of operations against the re¬ 
maining possessions of the Flench and 
Dutch to the eastward of the Capo of Hood 
Hope, or against Fg\ pt, or against \ ai ions 
places in these seas, or even man} transfer 
of troops from the several maritime garri¬ 
sons in India. Your lordship is intimately 
acquainted with the advantages which 
the ports of Ceylon oiler for assembling 
troops and ships and for completing 
every necessary depot in the preparation 
of such services. The government-general 
repeatedly derived important advantages 
from the full command of those ports 
dining the last war. In tin* present state 
of the island, it would not he possible to 
use its ports and lesomees with similar 
effect. A considerable poition of the 
value of Ceylon, in tune of war, is there¬ 
fore actually suspended by the existing 
constitution of the government of that 
island.” * 

His lordship’s sentiments varied upou 
this particular point, but at last he de¬ 
clared himself to Ik* thoroughly convinced 
that the most effectual mode of rendering 
Ceylon a valuable addition to the British 
possessions in India, and an efficient 
augmentation of our military and political 
power, would he to annex it as a province 
to the supreme government of Bengal. 
His representations, however, were ovei- 
lookcd by the home government, which 
was not likely to give up the sovereignty 
of Ceylon when it d<mb(ni % at least, whe¬ 
ther it ought not to assume the sovereignty 
of all the dominions the Company had in 
India; and thus the additional anomaly 
was allowed to exist, not without mis¬ 
chievous effects to the public interests. 
Dispassionate men may question whether 
the entire sovereignty of the Crown was 
or was not preferable to the mixed autho¬ 
rity of the crown and Company ; hut few 
could doubt that the island of Ceylon and 

* Wellesley, Indian Pisfialchcn, &c. J.ct»or to 
Lord Hobart, then President ot the Board of 
Oiutiol, dated ISov. 3*‘til, 1803. 
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the continental dominions ought to be go¬ 
verned by one and the same system. The 
wars with the Cingalese, and other affairs 
of Ceylon, will occupy another chapter 
of our book. Here, we need only state 
that sundry grave errors were committed 
by the king's governors and the king's 


officers commanding in the island, and 
that some shameful reverses were sus¬ 
tained by the English troops in Ceylon 
during the war which the governor-gene¬ 
ral waged on the continent with the Mali- 
rattas and their allies. 
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CHAPTER V. 

ADMINISTRATION OF MAUQUKSS WELLLSLUV CONTINUED. 


The conduct of the lute governor-ge¬ 
neral, Sir John Shore, was not calcu¬ 
lated to give permanent tranquillity to 
tlie dominions of Oiule, or to elevate the 
character of the British government in the 
eyes of the inhabitants. However good 
and honest his intentions may have been 
—and Sir John was assuredly an honest, 
good, and conscientious man—‘his re¬ 
cognising the title of Vizier Ali in one 
month and dethroning him in the next, 
had certainly produced a very bad effect. 
The people believed it all to have been 
jobbery and a trick ; the prince, expelled 
from Lucknow, was incensed to the ut¬ 
most degree of fury; and Saadut Ali, 
who had been placed upon the miismid, 
seemed to be not very grateful to those to 
whom lie owed his elevation. Saadut 
had allowed his payments to the Company 
to fall in arrears , and he was owing more 
than eighteen lacs of rupees, when Lord 
Morning ton first took into his hands the 
government of India. The Court of Di¬ 
rectors became clamorous for payment, 
aud the governor-general was compelled 
to resort to measures which were likely 
to cool the little gratitude which re¬ 
mained in the nabob vizier’s heart. At 
the same time intelligence was received 
that the terrible king of Oabul was pre¬ 
paring for another invasion of Upper 
India; that the fierce Afghans were 
again descending from their mountains, 
and pointing their spears towards Lahore 
aud Delhi, and the frontiers of Oude. It 
was known that Tippoo SuUaun was cor¬ 
responding witli Zemaun Shah, and that 
the Mohammedan army of the Mysoreans 
would be joined to the Afghans, if the 
latter could make good their descent. 
This seemed to oblige the governor-ge¬ 
neral to raise the number of the British 
troops in Oude to the highest point al¬ 


lowed by the treaty which Sir John Shore 
bad concluded with Saadut Ali. Two 
regiments of native infantry were added 
to the army; five companies of native 
invalids were stationed on the famed rock 
of Chuuar, to which Warren Hastings 
had fled after the revolt of Clieyte Sing; 
five other companies of native invalids 
were sent to Allahabad; a considerable 
force was united to cover the holy and 
licli city of Benares; and troops were 
cantoned in the upper provinces to oppose 
the Afghans on the frontiers of the 
lhitisli possessions, in ease Zemaun Shah 
should come. The shall actually ad¬ 
vanced again as far as Lahore, while 
Lord Mornington was at Madras, busied 
in the preparations which ended in the 
total overthrow of Tippoo; but again was 
the Afghan sovereign recalled to his own 
states by rebellion and civil war—a war 
waged by his own brother, Mahmood, 
who had collected ail army in the neigh¬ 
bourhood of Herat. As these inroads 
caused great alarm and confusion, and 
great expense, and as it was apprehended 
that the Afghans would repeat their 
visit in the follow ing year, the governor- 
general determined to find them occu¬ 
pation which would keep them at home 
for some time to come, and diminish 
their capability of being mischievous in 
India.* The Persians and the Afghans 
were old foes. Baba Khan, the present 
king of Persia, had espoused the cause of 
Zemaun Shah's brother, and had made 
an inroad into the province of Khorassan, 
on the western part of Afghanistan. An 
intercourse was opened with the Persian 
court bv means of one-or tw o Moham- 
medau merchants; and on the 29th of 
December, 1799, Captain John Mal- 

* Dispatches, Malcolm. 
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colm, who 1r.nl ilosic* such pood service at 
Hyderabad, was dispatched from Bombay 
on an embassy to Baba Kliau, the Persian 
Shah. The embassy was “ in a style of 
splendour corresponding to the character 
of the monarch and the manners of the 
nation to whom it was sent, and to the 
wealth and power of that state from which 
it proceeded.”* It was completely suc¬ 
cessful in all its objects. The King of 
Persia not only agreed to renew his at¬ 
tack upon Khorassan. which had the 
effect of withdrawing Zemaun Shah from 
his designs upon India, hut also entered 
into treaties of political and commercial 
alliance with the British Government. 
The ability of the British negotiator was 
seconded I by circumstances, the news 
of Nelson’s comjnest at the mouth of the 
Nile had spread rapidly through Syria, 
Asia Minor, Persia, and had produced 
an impression highly advantageous to 
England, the sovereign of which was thus 
designated in the treaty The sublime 
quarter of the high in power, seated on a 
throne, the asylum of the world, the chief 
jewel in the crown of royalty, the anehoi 
of the vessel of victory and fortune, the 
ship on the sea of glory, 1o‘*d of the coun¬ 
tries of England and India -may God 
strengthen his territories, and establish 
his glory and commands upon the seas!” 
&c. The fame of Nelson obscured the 
talents and defeated the intrigues of tie 
French agents at Teheran, where, as in 
other countries ol* the East, they had been 
busily, and not unsuccessfully, occupied ; 
and by the treaty concluded with Mal¬ 
colm, the shah completely excluded the 
French from Persia, and gave to the 
English nearly every benefit for which 
the French had been contending. In a 
firman issued t<r the governors of pro¬ 
vinces, See., the Persian shah ordeied 
them to expel and extirpate all persons 
of the French nation that should attempt 
to enter their ports or pass their bound¬ 
aries; never to allow them to obtain a 
footing in any place in Persia, but to 
disgrace, and, if necessary, slay them. 
On their part the English were bound, in 
case the King of the Afghans, or any 
person of the French, should make war 


upon the Shah of Persia, to send as many 
camion and warlike stores as possible, with 
necessary apparatus, attendants and in¬ 
spector, and deliver them at one of the 
sea-ports of Persia. In the following 
year (180U) Zemaun Shah, instead of re¬ 
peating his visit to Lahore, was obliged 
to nun ch to the west, to meet a Persian 
arnn, which was tlireate dug his own 
dominions with invasion. In the year 
1801 Zemaun Shall was defeated in 
battle, and made prisoner, b\ his rebel¬ 
lious brothei Mahmood, who found it so 
difficult to retain his seat on the dangerous 
throne of Cubul, that he had neither time 
nor means to bestow on plans of Indian 
conquest. 

During the time of the Afghan’s se¬ 
cond visit to Lahore, Saadut Ali was 
suspected by the English of not being 
entirely ignorant of his movements and 
plans; but these suspicions fell much 
more strongly upon Vizier Ali, the de¬ 
posed Nabob of Oude, w ho increased the 
number of his armed retainers, and en¬ 
gaged some of the principal people of 
Benares to join him in an insurrection as 
soon as tin* army of Zemaun Shah should 
approach the frontiers of Glide. Sir John 
Shore and those who acted with him had 
committed a serious and veiy obvious 
error in fixing the residence of the prince 
they themselves deposed at Benares ; for 
that city was geographically within the 
limits of Oude, over the whole of whicli 
he had once held sway; that cit) always 
abounded with desperate adventurers, 
collected from all parts of Hindustan; 
and the settled inhabitants .of the neigh¬ 
bouring country had that vigour and fire, 
and proneuess to insurrection, which had 
so well nigh proved fatal to Warren 
Hastings, and, in him, to the British em¬ 
pire in India. But the first great im¬ 
prudence, in the choice of a residence, 
was followed by other imprudencies. The 
deposed nabob was allowed to make his 
palace like a fortress; to maintain, with¬ 
out control or limitation, guards, both 
horse and foot, and to keep up the style 
and bearing of a sovereign prince. He 
never issued from his palace without 
being attended by a numerous armed 
train, many of whom w ere old adherents * 
who had followed him from Lucknow 


Malcolm, * Political Hist Iiul.’ 
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after his deposition; and whenever he 
went from home, the nackara, or kettle¬ 
drum, was carried before him. While he 
avoided all the English ns much ns pos¬ 
sible, he cultivated a close friendship 
with the Mohammedan chiefs, who were 
greatly excited by the advance of their 
co-religionists the Afghans, and who 
considered Zcmnun Shah both as the 
nearest and noblest representative of the 
house of Tiitiour, and as the servant of 
the prophet engaged in a holy war for 
the propagation of the Koran* Mr. 
Cherry, who had concluded the prelimi¬ 
nary treaty with Saadut Ali, and who had 
packed oft that prince to Sir John Shore 
at Lucknow, was still resident at Benares. 
With him Vizier Ali was obliged to in¬ 
terchange occasional visits, and to wear a 
friendly mask; and so great was the de¬ 
throned nabob’s power of simulation, or 
so great the did ness or credulity of the 
resident, that Mr. Cherry could never be 
induced to believe that Vizier Ali enter¬ 
tained any dangerous designs. Mr. 
Davis, head of the civil government of 
Benares, as judge and magistrate of the 
district and city court, was more dis¬ 
cerning; and lie repeatedly w arned Mr. 
Cherry, as well as the supreme govern¬ 
ment at Calcutta, of the consequences 
that might lx* expected, lie earnestly 
recommended that the armed followers of 
Vizier Ali, and the Mohammedan lords 
residing in Benares, should l>e reduced; 
and that their cannon and other warlike 
implements should be deposited in the 
arsenal of government. But, unhappily 
for himself, Mr. Cherry continued in his 
blind confidence; and measures of pre¬ 
caution were neglected by the supreme 
government. When, however, it was as¬ 
certained by Ix>rd Mornington that V izier 
Ali had scut a vakeel or agent to Zemaun 
Shah, and was giving countenance to 
all those who sighed for the arrival 
of the Afghans and thirsted for the blood 
of the English, instructions were sent to 
Mr. Cherry to remove the dangerous 
dethroned man from Benares to Calcutta. 
As soon as this order became known to 
Vizier Ali, he gave way to the evil coun¬ 
sels of two rash young men, Izzut Ali 
and Waris Ali, and to his own savage and 
impetuous disposition. Pretending to 
VOL. II. 


yield obedience to the go\crnor-genernrs 
order—though with regret and grief— 
he determined to murder Mr. Cherry, 
who had communicated that order, and 
then to fall with the sharp edge of the 
sword on all the English resident in, or 
near to, Benares. On the morning of the 
13th of Jauuary (1799). the native super¬ 
intendent of police waited upon Mr. 
Davis, to report that Vizier Ali was en¬ 
rolling a number of armed men, and was 
making no preparations for his depaitnre 
for Calcutta. This startling intelligence 
was instantly communicated ro Mr. 
Cherry, who heard it incredulously, and 
did nothing. On the night of the 13th, a 
messenger went from the palace of the 
nabob to Mr. Cherry’s house, and an¬ 
nounced that his master would pay the 
judge a visit on the following morning at 
breakfast. At the same time it w as given 
out by the nabob’s people that he in¬ 
tended to take his departure for Cal¬ 
cutta in a day or two. 

On the morning of the 14th, Vizier 
Ali’s kettle-drum was heard, and he 
was seen approaching the house of the 
English resident, with a train of horse 
and foot, consisting in all of 200 men.* 
In numbers this did not much exceed 
the nabob’s ordinary retinue ; but a 
jemmadar of Mr. Cherry reported to 
his master that this party came not 
in their usual manner, but were all 

• While these janes were preparing Tor the 
piess, there appealed a veiv small hut 11 veiy in¬ 
teresting \olunu*, entitled 4 Vi/.er Ali Kh.m; oi, 
the Massacre of Benares, a t’h.ptcr in Butish 
Indian Historv.' It is the production of J l*'. 
Pans, Esq., the son (if Mr Da* is, the judge of 
Benares, the author of the be<t bonk in any lari 
guiiite upon (’lima (.* The t'lunese: a general 
desciiption of the Krnpue of China and its Inha¬ 
bitants’ ), and the able public sen ant who is now 
on Ins way to take the duel charge of the British 
interests in the Celestial Kmpiie, as Governor of 
llotig-Konir. 

At the time of the murders at Benares and the 
attack ou his father's house, Mr. Davis was a 
child ; hut fm his nan alive lie obtained, besides 
papers, the peisonal inhumation and assistance of 
a senior who wasnti the spot—of the Tlououiuble 
Momitsfuart Klpliiustnue, the author of the best 
book upon C tliul and the Alghan tubes, late 
Governor of Bombay, and one of the best of the 
nianv distinguished men who have acquired ie- 
m tat ion in India Few narrative* can liavo 
u^her claims to implicit cit'd it We have lo.- 
lowcd Mr. Davis's aeeount in our text. 
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armed, and with matches lighted. The 
infatuated resident told the man that he 
■was a fool for his fears. Mr. Cherry's 
house was not in the town, hut at a short 
distance from it. On the nabob’s arrival 
at the door, the host, according to custom, 
met and handed him in. lie was accom¬ 
panied by his two young friends, Izzut 
Aii and Waris Ali, and by a third person 
more advanced in years. The party of 
four were attended into the breakfast- 
room by four followers, armed with 
swords, shields, and pistols. Mr. Evans, 
a )outh acting as private secretary to 
Mr. Cherry, was also present in the 
room. Tea having been brought in, Mr. 
Cherry handed a cup to Vizier All, who 
would not touch it, hut, addressing 
himself to Ins host, said that ho had 
something of great consequence to com¬ 
municate. Then raising his voice, he 
began to complain of the treatment lie 
had received from Sir John Shore, saying 
that that governor-general had promised 
him six lacs of rupees per annum, and 
had afterwards reduced the sum. He 
then reproached Mr. (.’berry with never 
having taken cure of his interests or 
attended to his representations. 44 This,” 
said he, 44 3*011 have never done. On the 
contrary, at the suggestion of Saadut Ali, 
3 ’ou now wish me to goto Calcutta: but 
Lord Mornington is absent; what should 
I do there? Saadut Ali wishes for my 
death, and the English are in league with 
him. They listen to him; but neither 
you nor any one else attends to me. 1 
shall therefore not proceed to Calcutta, 
but go where I please.” While the 
nabob was speaking thus wr.ithfullv, 
Waris Ali quitted his seat, and got behind 
Mr. Cherry. This seemed to be a con¬ 
certed signal, for the nabob, rising from 
his seat, seized Mr. Cherry by the collar, 
while the other held him behind; and as 
he expostulated, the nabob struck at him 
with his drawn sword. The rest of 
the conspirators joined in the dastardly 
deed. The unfortunate resident, though 
wounded, threw off the nabob's grip, got 
free from Waris Ali, and escaped through 
the verandah into the garden; hut six or 
seven 0 f them followed him in a body, 
and cut him down before he had gone 
many yards from the house. In the 


meanwhile Izzut Ali had seized Mr. 
Evans, and grasped his dagger to stab 
him; but the young Englishman held 
the assassin’s hands; a servant of Mr. 
Cherry ran into the room, and made a 
cut at Izzut Ali, who let go his hold of 
Mr. Evans. The young secretary fled 
into an adjoining tub] but he was seen 
by some of the horsemen *>f the nabob’s 
train, who had all remained oefside the 
house; two or three shots were fired at 
him, and being brought to the ground, 
some others oi’ the conspirators ran up 
and dispatched him. At this moment 
Captain Conway, who was living with 
Mr. Cherry, happened to ride up to the 
house, and he also was killed. Mr. 
Davis, in returning from his morning 
ride on an elephant, had passed Vizier 
Ali and his whole train, as they were 
proceeding towards Mr. Cherry’s re¬ 
sidence ; and on reaching home the judge 
was informed by the head of the police 
that he had fully ascertained the facts 
that Vizier Ali had sent emissaries into the 
neighbouring districts to summon armed 
men, and that some mischief might be 
apprehended from his present visit to Mr. 
Cherry. The judge immediately dis¬ 
patched a hasty* note to the resident (their 
houses were little more than a quarter of 
a mile apart), and being anxious for the 
return of liis messenger, kept a look out 
in that direction. Presently Mr. Davis 
observed that Vizier Ali and his train 
were coming towards his own house with 
unusual haste; and that some of the 
nabobs horse, instead of keeping the road, 
were breaking into his grounds, and be¬ 
ginning to fire at the house. A single 
sentry, stationed about fifty yards from 
the door, was shot down. There was 
now no time to lose. The judge sent 
Mrs. Davis, her two children, and their 
attendants, to the terrace on the top of 
the house, and then ran for his fire-arms, 
which were below. Blit the insurgents 
were already in possession of the lower 
part of the house, and the only weapon 
which Mr. Davis could reach was an 
Indian pike or spear which chanced to 
be up stairs.* With this weapon, and 

* ** Tho pike vi as one of those used Ivyrunninjj- 
footmen in India. It was of iron, plated with 
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single-handed against many, the judge 
defended himself like a valiant soldier; 
and saved his own life, the lives of his 
wife and children, and of many others. 
Taking his station on the terrace, on one 
knee, over the trap-door of the stair, he 
waited for the assault. He was favoured 
by the steepness and narrowness of the 
staircase, which allowed only a single 
armed man to ascend at a time. It. opened 
at once to the terrace, like a hatch way on 
board ship, hut it h:ul only a light cover 
of painted canvas stretched on a wooden 
frame. This opening he allowed to 
remain uncovered, that he might see 
what approached from below. The first 
to approach was Izzut Ali, who shook 
his sword, and made use of very abusive 
language. The judge replied with say¬ 
ing, (t The English troops are coming 
from camp/’ and by thrusting his pike 
into Izzut Ali's arm. The coward dis¬ 
appeared immediately: another suc¬ 
ceeded ; but being wounded in the hand, 
he ducked under, like his predecessor. 
No further attempt was made on that 
staircase, but the 200 cowards kept firing 
up at the terrace, which had a parapet, 
or went round the house and the verandah 
in search of some easier means of getting 
to the house-top. The judge could not 
quit his post at the head of the staircase 
for a moment to look out; and one of the 
women servants, venturing to look over 
the parapet walls, was shot through the 
arm. They could now only remain 
where they were, easting anxious looks 
for the cavalry from General Erskine’s 
camp, which was within a short march of 
the city of Hen a res.* Though Mr. Davis 
well knew that the cavalry could not 
arrive for some time (not more than an 
hour having elapsed since the attack 
began), he maintained that it must be 
close at hand, for the sake of eneouiaging 
his wife and servants. In about half an 
hour from this time, lie again heard the 
noise of many persons ascending "the stair 

silver, in rin^s, to give si firmer yiasp, rather 
more than six feet in length, mill h.ul a long to 
•unpilrir hlad»' of more than twenty inches, with 
sharp edges.”- J. F. Dart s 4 Massacre of Ilo¬ 
na res ’ 

* The main army ofOudt* was far away to the 
westward, under tile command of General‘Sir 
James Craig. 


in haste: lie grasped his pike, but the 
new coiners were friends, not enemies. 
After breaking the furniture in the apart¬ 
ments, and ascertaining that there was no 
way of getting to the house-top except by 
going up the narrow, winding staircase, 
the insurgents had gone off to attack other 
English houses, and had thus a Mowed, the 
native officer of police and some fifteen 
sepoys, with their muskets, to enter the 
house of the judge. Finding that lie 
could muster fifteen, with their firelocks, 
bayonets, and fifteen rounds each, Mr. 
Davis now considered his danger as 
over. 

In a short time the sound of Vizier 
Alt’s drum was heard from the town, and 
parties were seen in motion about the 
suburbs, where some places belonging to 
Europeans were on fire. Intelligence 
was brought that numbers of the inhabit¬ 
ants were joining the insurgents, but none 
of them approached the house. About 
eleven o'clock a small advanced part} of 
the cavalry from General Erskino’s camp 
appeared in view. It had been In ought 
on with admirable celerity by Major Pigot 
and Captain Shubrick. At first they 
drew rein at Mr. Cherry's house, hut 
finding that all Mas over there, they gal¬ 
loped to the assistance of Mr. Davis. It 
was there agreed, that until some infantry 
arrived from the camp, this small force 
would be best employed by taking post 
in front of the house, within view of 
which a vast multitude was now begin¬ 
ning to assemble. In a short time some 
of these jieople came nearer, and declined 
their hostility by setting fire to a building 
attached to the police department. Ge¬ 
neral Erskine, who now joined with the 
rest of his cavalry, sent out a few troopers 
to drive off these liotors who appear to 
have been nearly all armed. One of the 
troopers falling from his horse, was set 
upon and left for dead b) a part of the 
fierce mob. The cavalry were soon after¬ 
wards fired at by some who came near 
enough for their shot to reach the house ; 
but a column of infantry now came up, ami 
covered the small parfy of horse. While 
the troops were falling in line, some of 
them were wounded by matchlock or 
musket shot from a wood in their fiout. 
Vizier Ali was said to be there in person 
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but on the first fire from an English 
field-piece, lie retired with his adherents 
towards his fortified palace and strongly- 
walled garden, where it was thought a 
desperate resistance might l>e attempted. 
General Krskine pursued in column. 
The troops inarched through one of the 
suburbs, where they suffered considerably 
by the fire from the houses. Both of 
General Erskino’s orderlies were shot at 
his side. On reaching the nabob’s palace 
some field-pieces were directed against it; 
the gate was presently blown open, and 
the troops got admission to the principal 
court. But it was vain to seek for the 
dastardly assassin there: Vizier Ali had | 
fled northwards towards Betaul, accom¬ 
panied by all his well-mounted horse¬ 
men. The business was finished just as 
the sun set. It was thought that if the 
contest had lasted until dark, the city of 
Benares would have been pillaged by the 
banditti and adventurers a^emlded within | 
its precincts. The English inhabitants of 
the neighbourhood acknowledged that the 
hour and half during which the .stout¬ 
hearted judge had kept the assassins at 
bay, had been the means of their sal¬ 
vation, by enabling some of them to con¬ 
ceal themselves, and others to fly for , 
refuge in General Erskine’b camp. Fi\e * 
British subjects, however (besides the j 
soldiers'), fell victims to the second j 
insurrection of Benares; for, in ad¬ 
dition to Mr. Cherry, Captain Conway, 
and Mr. Evans, the insurgents had 
butchered Mr. Robert Graham, a joung 
civilian, and Mr. Hill, who kept a shop 
in the city.* For some thus great alarm 
was kept up among the English and their 
friends, by ignorance of the extent of the 
plot, and hy the recollection of (he vio¬ 
lence mid long duration of the former 
insurrection under Cheytc Sing; but 
when some few hundred vagabonds had 
followed on foot the flying horsemen of 

* " Some of the English m.idp the l est of their 
wav to the camp; and others, capeciallv those 
with families, ronce.iled themselves as thov 
could, and must prohali] v have been discovered 
and massacred, if the attention of the insurgents 
had not been occupied hy Mr Davis's defence. 
One large party retired into a tall field of maize, 
or Indian corn, and were completely hidden for 
the time, tlioui'Ii hut a short distance fiom the 
residence of one of their number.”— J. F Davis. 


the nabob, the commotion subsided, and 

by the 18th of January the public tran¬ 
quillity seemed perfectly re-established. 
On the day following the insurrection 
twenty elephants, some horses, silver 
howdahs, and other articles of less value, 
were seized on the road and brought 
back to Benares by the troops and police. 
Some of the adventurers who had joined 
in the affray merely for the sake of plun¬ 
der, succeeded in carrying off the spoils 
they had made in the English houses; but 
Vizier Ali either left nearly everything 
that was his behind him in his palace, 
or lost it on the road during his rapid 
journey. As he fled through the country 
he must have received the news of the 
retreat of the Afghans from Lahore. 
Early in his flight he halted to address 
a letter to the Rajah of Benares, urging 
him to rise against the English; but in¬ 
stead of being conveyed to the rajah, this 
epistle was delivered to Mr. Davis. The 
wife and other females of the fugitive’s 
family, amounting, with their attendants, 
to nearly one hundred persons, were all 
left behind in tlie palace. The women 
were treated with every possible respect. 
The vice-president in council at Calcutta 
expressed liis satisfaction at the gallant 
exertions made by the judge; and he 
authorized Mr. Davis to offer a reward of 
20,000 rupees for the apprehension of 
Vizier Ali, alive or dead. Saadut Ali, the 
reigning sovereign of Onde, was thrown 
into the greatest consternation when he 
heard that his rival and mortal enemy 
had broken loose, lie regarded the in¬ 
surrection of Benares as a conspiracy, in 
which many of liis own subjects had been 
concerned. Not knowing how far the 
conspiracy had extended, he apprehended 
that many persons in Lucknow bad been 
involved in it, and suspecting everybody, 
and putting no trust in his own troops he 
requested Mr. Lumsden, the British re¬ 
sident at Lucknow, to call up an English 
battalion from Cawnpoor for the pro¬ 
tection of his capital and person. The 
resident not only called up the brigade, 
but suggested to General Sir James Craig 
the piopriety of either returning without 
delay to that neighbourhood, or of de¬ 
taching such part of the army under his 
command as might be sufficient to keep 
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the whole country in order. As General 
Craig had received the certain intelli¬ 
gence of the retreat of the Afghans from 
Lahore, he soon withdrew from the west¬ 
ern frontiers of Oude towards the capital. 
Saadut Ali is described, by one who knew 
him well in the early part of his reign at 
Lucknow, as a man of sense, who kept up 
a degree of dignity and decorum in his 
court to which it had long been a stran¬ 
ger, and who, in his regular habits and 
application to business, was more like an 
English gentleman than most natives. 
His vice was hard drinking, but he in¬ 
dulged only at night “ lie had good 
reason to be apprehensive of revolt, for 
his reign was new, and his natural par¬ 
simony, with the strict order and economy 
which he endeavoured to introduce into 
his provinces, were unfavourably con¬ 
trasted with the profusion of his predeces¬ 
sors.”* It appears that he was timid as 
well as parsimonious; and that when 
called upon to join the British army with 
his own forces for the pursuit ami chas¬ 
tisement of Vizier Ali and liis partisans, 
he earnestly implored to be excused, upon 
the grounds that he could not trust his 
own soldiers, who were little better than 
an undisciplined rabble. He merely 
issued circular orders to his officers to be 
ou their guard, and seize the person of 
Vizier A li if he should attempt to enter the 
territory of Oude: and for all the rest he 
trusted to the English and their large 
subsidiary force, which had been first 
established by Mr. Hastings in 1 775, and 
which had been augmented by Sir John 
Shore in 1798. Ever since the time of 
Lord Clive, it had been made evident 
that no king or nabob-vizier of Oude 
could defeud his frontiers or preserve 
common tranquillity in the interior of the 
country without the aid of our disciplined 
battalions. 

In the course of the inquiries instituted 
by Mr. Davis and other servants of the 
Company, it was very clearly proved 
that not only a good number or Moham¬ 
medan chiefs, but also a considerable 
number of Hindu balioos or nobles had 

• The Hon. Mountstuart Elphinstone, as 
quoted by Mr J. F. Davis, in the ‘ Massacre of 
Benares,’ &c. 


promised assistance to Vizier Ali previ¬ 
ously to his outbreak. Erom the evi¬ 
dence adduced there was also ground to 
suspect tliat some of the baboos distantly 
related to the Rajah of Benares had 
entered into the views of the dethroned 
nabob, and that a zemindar in the neigh¬ 
bourhood of Benares had actually col¬ 
lected armed men to second that nabob’s 
operations. “It is well known," wrote 
Mr. Davis to General Krskine, “ that this 
city abounds with armed adienturcrs, 
who are ever ready to enter into any ser¬ 
vice at a moment’s notice. There are in 
the district persons of rank who live and 
maintain their own guards, without any 
limitation from government, and who are 
not under the same subordination to the 
laws as the other inhabitants." At last 
the supreme government of Calcutta re¬ 
solved to put an end to this system, and 
sent instructions to Mr. Davis to secure 
the persons of some of the nobles known 
to have been concerned with Vi/ier Ali. 
It was not very easy to execute this last 
order. One of the baboos occupied a 
house capable of defence, ou the outsk irts 
of the town; three others usually resided 
together in the fort of Piiulerah, distant 
fourteen miles from Benares, on the Jaun- 
poor road; two more resided in the small 
fort of Chetaypoor on the Chunar side ; 
and a seventh baboo occupied a strong 
house in the town, with a few of the 
bravos well known in Benares b) the 
name of bankas.* The best mode of 
proceeding seemed to lie to seize all the 
baboos by surprise, at the same hour, lest 
the proceedings against one of them might 
give the alarm and enable the others to 
escape. It was also highly important to 
secure possession of the two forts, and 
especially that of Pindcrah, which was 
surrounded by the estates and old retain- 

* " These bankas are men of .ill cartes; they 
nflVct a peculiai way ot dreasing, halt hull} and 
hall’ dand), strut and swagger about the streets, 
and areal* at s leaily to pick a ijunrrel or engage 
in auy enme. . . The term bun1ut t by 

which this sect is distinguished, id derived fiom 
the peculiar movement pf tlicir swoid**, ill the 
exeiciaeof which they ate proficients. This class 
of people formerly abounded in Benares, mid 
we«e the terror ot the wealthy and timid, ou 
whose contributions, to inert oninit) or secure 
regird, they were supposed chicfiv to subsist.”— 
J . F. Davit. 
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ers of tlio baboos, and might serve as a 
point of junction to their adherents. Mr. 
Davis concerted all the necessary mea¬ 
sures with General Erskine. The Hon. 
Mountstuart Elphinstone, who has since 
risen to such high distinction in the In¬ 
dian service, hut who was then a very 
young man, and assistant to the judge of 
Benares, was furnished with four com¬ 
panies of infantry and twenty-four troop¬ 
ers to assist him in capturing the baboos 
in the fort of Pinderah. At the dawn of 
day Elphinstone reached the fort, and 
surrounded it so as to prevent any escape. 
The fort was then entered, and every 
part of it searched except the zenana, or 
women’s apartments. The retainers de¬ 
clared that the baboos went out hunting 
two days before, and had not yet returned. 
A guard was placed over the zenana, hut 
it ultimately proved that the baboos were 
not there. A seizure was made of fifty 
matchlocks, forty swords, and some 
powder and hall. The fort had lately 
been strengthened; and some new walls 
with loopholes had been erected. Mr. 
Elphinstone also discovered a large quan¬ 
tity of papers, and a chest said to contain 
money; and upon these lie put his seal. 
At the same hour Mr. Healey, another 
gentleman of the civil service, supported 
by two companies of infantry, went to the 
house of the baboo Juggut Sing, which 
was the one, capable of defence, on the 
outskirts of the town. Juggut Sing re¬ 
tired to his zenana, and refused to come 
forth, though served with a summons of 
the judge and assured that no personal 
violence or disgrace was intended. That 
sanctuary was not to be forced; but his 
papers were seized, and the house was 
surrounded with troops to cut off the 
means of escape. A brahmin, who had 
served Vizier Ali in the capacity of astro¬ 
loger, had told Mr. Cherry, four months 
before the insurrection, that Juggut Sing 
had pledged himself to restore the de¬ 
throned nabob to the tnusnud of Oude, to 
make war against the English, to extend his 
dominions as far as Calcutta, to assemble 
troops anti raise money from the hankers 
for the purpose of expelling and exter¬ 
minating the English; that he had re¬ 
ceived presents and honours from Vizier 
Ali, had declared that he had ready a 


list of sixty of his friends, who would 
join and take an oath of fidelity to the 
cause; that he had requested and obtained 
a secret interview with Vizier Ali, being 
conveyed by night to a private door ad¬ 
joining the women’s apartments ; that at 
a subsequent meeting the baboo engaged 
to bring a force of some thousand men 
well armed, and others undertook to do 
the same; and that when soim» one ob¬ 
jected to the plot as hazardous, Juggut 
Sing exclaimed, “ I cannot live for ever : 
how can I lose my life better than in the 
service of Vizier Ali ?” This astrologer, 
who betrayed his employer, may have in¬ 
vented or exaggerated facts, but the 
papers found in Juggut Sing’s house, and 
in the residences of the other baboos, 
proved that a conspiracy had existed for 
several months, and that Juggut Sing was 
one of the most active and most influen¬ 
tial of the conspirators. The baboo Sheo- 
naut, who occupied the strong house in 
the town with Ins bankas, or bravos, was 
visited at the same moment, and received 
his visitors with a much more hostile and 
determined feeling. He was the only 
one that made a resistance. With five 
bankas—men as desperate as himself— 
and with fire-arms and other weapons, he 
resisted the police. When one of the 
native police had been killed and another 
wounded with fire-arms * from the win¬ 
dows and other apertures, a party of .in¬ 
fantry surrounded the house and stopped 
their supply of food and water. The ba¬ 
boo and his bravos held out a whole 
day and night, during which time they 
received repeated assurances, both verbal 
and written, that no personal violence or 
disgrace would be inflicted if they quietly 
surrendered. They at length rushed out 
and attacked the soldiers with fury, ap¬ 
parently hoping to take them by surprise 
and cut their way through them. In the 
fierce conflict the baboo and one of his 
bankas were killed, but not before they 
had killed or wounded several of the sol¬ 
diers. 

Two of the baboos—Juggut Sing 
and Bowannee Sunker—were tried by a 
commission with unusual solemnity, and 
condemned to death. The last named' 
was executed; but Juggut'Sing's sen¬ 
tence was commuted for transportation. 
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He was sent down the Ganges to be em¬ 
barked, but when he approached the sea 
he took poison and died, and thus escaped 
the loss of caste and the other degrada¬ 
tions which he had expected to suffer.* 
Several others of the baboos fled the ooun- 
try; and effectual measures were taken 
to break up the feudal-like bands of re¬ 
tainers, and to scatter those desperate 
bravos the bankas. 

In the meanwhile Vizier Ali, pur¬ 
sued too closely to be able to make a 
stand anywhere in the British pos¬ 
sessions or in the territories of Oude, 
sought refuge among the forests on the 
first range of the Himalaya mountains. 
'There lie was joined by freebooters and 
adventurei s of all kinds, so that in a short 
time 1 k* was at the head of several thou¬ 
sand men. With this lawless band be 
descended into the plains of Goruekpoor, 
the eastern, district of Oude, and threw 
the reigning nabob-vizier and the whole 
of that kingdom into alarm. Ihit a 
British force was soon assembled to 
Oppose the desperate band. They suf¬ 
fered severely m some partial rencoun¬ 
ters, and finding themselves girded in, 
and unable to obtain either subsistence 
or'plunder, they lost heart, and fled back 
towards the mountain forests. Aban¬ 
doned by most of his people, Vizier Ali 
fled into Kajpootana, and took refuge 
with tlie rajah of dypoor. The Jaws of 
hospitality are held as sacred among the 
Bajpoots. However disgusted the rajah 
ofjypoor might be at the crimes of his 
guest, and however much lie might wish 
to conciliate the British government, lie 
could not venture to surrender Vizier Ali 
openly, as such a deed would dishonour 
him in the eyes of his proud and puncti¬ 
lious countrymen; hut upon his being 
given lip to Colonel Collins, he at¬ 
tempted to throw the blame of that 

• “Juggut Sing,” su\s Mr. Davis, “was a 
man of some talent, but of nmidinate vanity 
He possessed an excellent Persian library, and 
ua- pioiul of Ins poetical compositions in that 
language, which Mussulmans will could .ippic- 
eiate. Tills was not unlikelv to ha\e influenced 
him in relying on a chief of that religion lor his 
Hggrund i cement 11 is delight w.ik to repeat a 
compliment that had been paid him hv a tormer 
nabob, who called him * the nightingale of 
India/ " 


breach of hospitality on his chief mU 
nister; and he actually imprisoned that, 
functionary for some lime, for Inning, 
as he said, delivered up his guest 
to the English without his consent 
or knowledge. It is not said, however, 
that the rajah was influenced by any 
offers of reward, or by any other base 
motive, to give up tlu* man who had 
claimed his protection. He stipulated 
with Colonel Collins that the life of 
Vizier Ali should he sacred, and that he 
should not be confined in iions or fetters. 
Vizier Ali was carried through the city 
of Benares as a prisoner, on the first anni¬ 
versary of bis insurrection and murders. 
Being carried down to Calcutta, be was 
lodged iu Fort Wdkun, in a bomb-proof 
chamber, divided l>> strong iron gratings 
into three parts. The largest part in the 
centre was occupied by the nabol>, and the 
other two parts were occupied by sentries, 
one English and one untile. At length 
after many years of captivity in this dull 
cage, lie was transferred ton more comfort¬ 
able prison in the palace built for Tippoo 
Suitauii’s fnmilv in the fort of Vellore. 
There the females of his family subse- 

w 

(picntJy joined him, and there lie died a 
few years ago. 

The Kail of Mornington, upon his re¬ 
turn to the seat of the* supreme govern¬ 
ment, expressed in warm and hearty 
terms Ins admiration of the conduct of 
the stout-heaited and active judge, attri¬ 
buting the safet) of the English residents, 
and the salvation of tin* city of Benares 
from pillage, to the “successful issue of 
that arduous trial of Ins prudence, activ ity, 
and resolution." Mr. Dai is was soon 
removed to Calcutta, to fill offices of 
higher trust and impoitauce; and the 
personal friendship which grew up be¬ 
tween him and the governor-general 
lasted for life.* 

The occurrences at Benares and in 
Oude, Sandut Ali’s confession of his own 

* Vizier Ali Khan,nr tin* Massacre of Hetiare-, 

liapter in ilntu-.li Indian History,' Uy .? F. 
D.ms, Esq. . 

Mi l)n\n. by publishing this little* volume or 
.r.ict, ha* discharged a duiv of filial pietv, and 
lias (lone honour to his fathci’s incinoiy. 
k\*sh that other sons would follow bin example, 
in-lead of destroying or altogether neglecting 
locumeiiN and family papers. 
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helplessness aiul entire want of confidence 
in his troops, the invasion and partial de¬ 
vastation of Goruckpoor, by his rival and 
the mountain robbers, all concurred in 
fixing the resolution' of the governor- 
general to reduce a part of the mutinous 
and useless military establishment of the 
rmlwb-vizier; and at the same time to 
increase the efficient force which the 
Company maintained for the defence of 
that prince's dominions. Saadut Ali, 
fully sensible of the dangers to which lie 
was exposed from internal insurrection 
ami from foreign attack, would gladly 
have received the additional troops of the 
Company, hilt the additional pay which 
was demanded greatly distressed him; 
and he shuttled and equivocated, in the 
hope of delay ing or frustrating a measure 
which must go to prevent his accumu¬ 
lating and hoarding up money. My the 
treaty concluded with Sir John Shore the 
Company w r ere at liberty to increase the 
number of their forces serving in Oude, 
if they deemed it necessary to the security 
of the two states, or the territories of 
Oiule and those of the Company. After 
what had happened it was difficult to 
deny the necessity. The nabob-vizier 
had himself admitted it: but now he pre¬ 
tended that he could trust his own troops, 
and that no increase of the subsidiary 
force was called for. lie spoke of abdi¬ 
cating the nmsnud rather than submit to 
the governor-general's wishes; he talked 
about a pilgrimage to Mecca; and it ap¬ 
pears that lie would gladly have retired 
if he had been ullowed to carry his trea¬ 
sure with him. I/n*d Mornington ordered 
the additional force to march into the 
country, and sent his brother the Honour¬ 
able Mr. Henry Wellesley* to Lucknow 
to conclude a treaty by which a territorial 
cession should be made to the Company, 
equal to the payment of the increased 
subsidiary force. Unable any longer to 
evade compliance, Saadut Ali signed the 
treaty, allotted some fertile districts, wel¬ 
comed the new battalions, and disbanded 
the rabble rout which had been called his 
army. By this cession, the territories 
of the Company were interposed as a bar¬ 
rier between the dominions of the vizier 


and his foreign enemies; and, although 
the Company may, by an improved 
system of management and a better se¬ 
cured tranquillity, have raised the value of 
the districts ceded, the actual net receipts 
of that prince's treasury from these dis¬ 
tricts was not more than the amount 
which he had before paid to the Com¬ 
pany as a fixed subsidy, and much 
less than he had become liaiJe to pay 
under the treaty concluded with Sir John 
Shore. In the present treaty, negotiated 
by the governor-general's brother, and 
dated in November, 1801, Saadut Ali 
agreed to introduce, by means of his ow n 
officers, into the extensive territories 
which remained to him, such a system 
of administration as should be conducive 
to the prosperity of his subjects, and to 
the security of the lives and property of 
all the inhabitants. This treaty was final 
as an arrangement, and productive of 
great good to both contracting parties, 
it closed all irritating questions between 
them; and it fully provided, under every 
contingency, for the defence of the terri¬ 
tories of Oude, for, with fourteen or fifteen 
thousand disciplined troops, there was little 
to fear from any enemy that could ap¬ 
proach the frontiers, and nothing to appre¬ 
hend from internal plots or tumults. The 
country advanced rapidly in prosperity, 
and, gratified in his love of money by an 
increase of revenue, the nabob-vizier 
became contented and grateful, proving 
by actions, as well as by professions, his 
attachment to the British government. 
When the war with the Mahrattas com¬ 
menced, the governor-general had the 
satisfaction of receiving the voluntary aid 
of this prince. Saadut Ali sent as a pre¬ 
sent a number of fine horses from his stud, 
sulficient to mount a regiment of dra¬ 
goons, and contributed, by large loans 
Frof». his treasury, to the general success 
of that expensive and extensive war. 

Mr. Henry Wellesley, after concluding 
this treaty of Lucknow, proceeded to takj 
charge of the ceded provinces, as lieuten¬ 
ant-governor, in order to effect a settle¬ 
ment of their boundaries and revenues; 
an arduous labour which he is said to 
have performed in a manner as honour¬ 
able to his own character as it was advan¬ 
tageous to the public interest. The gross 


* Now Lord Cowley. 
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revenue, estimated at one crore and thirty- 
five lacs of rupees in the treaty of Luck¬ 
now, was soon raised considerably, and 
by means which relieved rather than dis¬ 
tressed the people.* 

In the Carnatic, as in Oude, affairs 
could not possibly remain on the footing 
on which they had been left by Sir John 
Shore. After various and fruitless repre¬ 
sentations to the NaUibOmdut-uI-Omrah, 
Lord Mornington proceeded to act w ? ith 
him in the same decided manner with 
which he acted with Saadut Ali, feeling 
and expressing his com iction that some 
new arrangement must he made to save 
the Company from loss, the nabob from 
ruin, and the inhabitants from misery and 
starvation. Omdut-ul-Omrah’s negligent, 
and at times equivocal, conduct during 
the war with Tippoo Sultaun, and the 
last siege of Scvingapatam, was not cal¬ 
culated to conciliate the governor-general. 
Soon after the capture of Seringapatam 
certain documents were discovered among 
the secret records of the Sultaun, contain¬ 
ing conclusive evidence of a secret cor¬ 
respondence having been carried on be¬ 
tween Omdut-ul-Omrah and Tippoo, with 
objects very hostile to the English. These 
documents were carefully examined by 
Mr. Edmonstonc, the Persian translator. 
Among them were found a cipher and a 
key to it, which the nabob had transmitted 
to the Sultaun. f The papers proved that 
the nabob had manifested his marked dis¬ 
approbation of the triple alliance (of the 
English, Nizam, and Mahrattas) which 
had reduced the power of the Sultaun; 
and that he had stigmatized the N izam as 
having acted contrary to the dictates of 
religion, which required that all true Mo¬ 
hammedans should join in support of that 
cause of which Tippoo Sultaun was the 
chief pillar ; and that his correspondence 
with the Mysorean had been continued 
through a series of years. All this was 
not only in violation of the spirit of Lord 
Cornwallis’s treaty of 1792, hut in direct 

* Malcolm, * Polit Hist.;’ Marquess Welles 
ley , 4 Ind. Dispatches.’ 

■f It was discovered bv the key to the cipher 
that the English were designated by the name of 
Tuza JVarcedx, or new comers; the Nizam by that 
of Fletch. or nothing ; and the Mahrattas by that 
of Pooch , or contemptible. 


violation of the letter of one of its most 
important, articles, which stipulated “ that 
the nabob shall not enter into any nego¬ 
tiations or political correspondence with 
any European or native Power whatever, 
without the consent of the Company.” 
Lord Clive,* the son of the real founder 
of our Indian empire, had succeeded Lord 
Hobart as governor of Madras, and had 
been authorized by the Earl of Morning- 
ton to institute these inquiries, the result 
of which was a decided conviction in 
Lord Clive’s mind that Omdut-ul-Omrah 
ought to be deposed, and that his terri¬ 
tories, or the civil and military govern¬ 
ment of them, ought to he henceforward 
placed in the hands of the Company. 
Lord Clive wrote to the governor-ge¬ 
neral,— 

“ With this strong evidence of internal 
treachery, and of open opposition to our 
interests in the Carnatic, established by 
treaty, it is my deliberate opinion, that a 
further adherence to the letter of the 
treaty of 1792, while the Nabob Omdut- 
ul-()iimih lias been, and now is, per¬ 
fidiously betraying the spirit and sub¬ 
stance of the alliance between him and 
the Company, would bo as inconsistent 
with the true principles of public faith, as 
it would be obviously incompatible with 
the preservation of our just rights and 
interests. 

“ On these grounds, I have no hesita¬ 
tion in recommending to your Lordship 
tlie immediate assumption of the civil 
and military government of the Carnatic, 
under such provisions as your lordship 
may be pleased to authorize for his high¬ 
ness the nabob, his highness’s family, and 
the principal officers of his government.” 

Upon the receipt of this dispatch, the 
governor-general, whose activity was pro¬ 
digious, resolved to proceed to Madras, if 
not to Arcot, as soon as the season per¬ 
mitted, for the purpose of settling in per¬ 
son an arrangement in the Carnatic. 
Finding, however, that the state of aff airs 
in Oudc and other business would pre¬ 
vent his quitting Hengal, lie, in the month 
of March, 1801, directed Lord Clive to 
send Mr.Webbe, the chief executive officer 
of the Madras government, to Calcutta, in 

> Tlie present Earl 1’ouh. 
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order that he might have the fullest com¬ 
munication with that very able and expe¬ 
rienced officer, previously to issuing his 
linal instructions for the settlement of the 
Carnatic. Mr. Wcbbc had scarcely 
reached Fort William when the alarm¬ 
ing state of Omdut-ul-Omrah induced 
I^ord Clive to address a letter to the 
governor-general, stating the conduct lie 
intended to pursue if the nabob should 
die before bis final instructions readied 
him. Lord Clive's plan was to assume 
the civil and military power of the 
Carnatic in the name of the Company, 
until the Pkirl of Monmigton’s plan 
for its government should he finally 
arranged. Hy this time the governor- 
general was in possession of letters and 
instructions from home, authorizing ihe 
proceedings he had contemplated. The 
president of the Hoard of Control coin- j 
ended in the conclusions which his lord- 
ship had drawn from the documents found 
iu Seringupatam, and in the measures 
which he intended to adopt; the secret 
committee of the Court, of Directors ex¬ 
pressed their entire approbation of the 
resolution which the governor-general 
had taken, of demanding some more cer¬ 
tain pledges of the fidelity of the nabob 
of the Carnatic than the Company then 
possessed. Many month** before this, and 
at a period antecedent to the war with 
Tippoo Sultaun and the discovery of the 
nabob’s treacherous correspondence with 
that inveterate enemy of the English, the 
secret committee of the Court of Direc¬ 
tors had written to the governor-general: 
—“ In the event of a war with Tippoo 
Sultauu, the respective countries of the 
Nabob of Arcot and the Rajah of Tan- 
jore will of course come under the Com¬ 
pany’s management; and w r e direct, that 
they he not relinquished without special 
orders from us, or from the Court of 
Directors, for that purpose, in order to 
a fiord sufficient time for the formation of 
arrangements for relieving those respec¬ 
tive princes from all encumbrances on 
their revenues." This clearly proves that 
previously to the discovery of Omdut-ul- 
()m rail’s treachery, the Indian govern¬ 
ment in England contemplated a depar¬ 
ture from the stipulation of the treaty of 
1792, of which the restoration of the 


nabob’s country at. the conclusion of the 
war , unless in certain cases (which had 
not occurred at the date of the secret 
committee’s order), was an express con¬ 
dition. This instruction indeed was con¬ 
clusive as to the principle upon which the 
Court of Direct**! * desired that all trans¬ 
actions with the nabob should be regu¬ 
lated. Lord Mornington determined to 
act upon this principle without any delay; 
and delay must have been the more dan¬ 
gerous, as most of the territories under 
Fort St. George w ore in a disturbed or 
very uneasy state. In the first instance, 
however, be merely wrote to Lord Clive 
to prosecute the inquiry into the nabob’s 
conduct, by a personal examination of bis 
vakeels or agents, and of some officers of 
the late Tippoo Kultaun, who knew the 
secrets of the intrigue. He had already 
directed that the Governor of Madras 
should take no decisive step unless the 
nabob died; but, in case of that event. 
Lord Clive was instructed to raise to the 
niusnnd either Hoossein Ali, the reputed 
son of Omdut-ul-Omrah, or Azeem-ul- 
Dowlah, the acknowledged son of Ameer- 
ul-Omrah. under the previous condition 
that the nabob elect should resign to the 
Company the entire civil and military 
administration of the Carnatic, and rest 
satisfied with the titles and honours of 
sovereignty, and an annual stipend to lie 
paid by the Company out of the revenues 
of the country. Hut the elevation of 
either of these two princes was to be con¬ 
sidered as a measure of expediency, not 
of right.; the governor-general consider¬ 
ing the right of the whole family as for¬ 
feited by the conduct of Onnlut-ul-Orn- 
rah. The government of Madras was di¬ 
rected to make the first offer to the re¬ 
puted son of Omdut-ul-Omrah: if he 
refused to subscribe to the conditions, the 
mil nud w as to be offered to Azeem-ul- 
Dowlah ; and if this prince rejected the 
offer, the Madras government was to re¬ 
fer for further orders to the governor- 
general. 

Omdut-ul-Omrah continued very side, 
but did not die quite so soon as was ex¬ 
pected. In the meanwhile the condition 
of the Carnatic became worse and worse, 
the nabob’s officials and usurers grinding 
the faces of the noor inhabitants. To 
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have left the country in this conditioi 
would have been equally cruel and im¬ 
politic. On the ‘28th of May, Lord 
Mornington sent more decisive instruc¬ 
tions to Lord Clive. After stating tliai 
liis highness the nabob Mas reduced l>) 
his own bad conduct to the condition o 
a public enemy, that he had forfeited 
every claim to the confidence of the Com 
pany, and that he could no longer he per 
mitted, either in justice or in policy, tc 
retain the possession of resources greate 
than were requisite for the support of tin 
rank which it should he judged proper U 
permit him to hold, the governor-general 
directed Lord Clive to stipulate with his 
highness for the complete resignation of 
tlie civil and military government, upon 
condition of his receiving a stipend not 
exceeding three, and not under two, lacs- 
of,pagodas annually, independent of si 
provision for the other branches of his 
family, his principal officers, &c. Tx>rd 
Clive was instructed to make the nabob 
acquainted with the proofs of his treachery 
which were in the possession of the Bri¬ 
tish government, and to show him that 
he had no claim to either forbearance or 


generosity. In case of the nabob's re¬ 
fusing tins treaty, Lord Clive was com¬ 
manded to assume the country under a 
proclamation, which accompanied the 
letter of instructions, and which exhibited 


the causes of that measure. But in every 
case, Lord Clive was to piovide in a 
liberal manner for the nabob’s support, as 
well as for that of his family, state offi¬ 
cers, &e. When the governor-general’s in¬ 
structions reached Madras, the state of the 


nabob’s health was so bad as to prevent 
Iiord Clive taking any immediate mea¬ 
sures. During this period of inaction on 
the part of the English, different branches 
of the nabob’s family, quite certain of his 
speedy dissolution, commenced intrigues 
for the succession, which convulsed the 


palace and disturbed the whole country; 
and a body of men were secretly intro¬ 
duced into the palace by the dying nabob’s 
brother, Ili&satn-ul-Mulk, who was loud 
in asserting his claim to the musnud. 
All this obliged Lord Clive to send a de¬ 
tachment of the Company’s troops to oc¬ 
cupy the chief entrance into' the palace, to 
preserve order and tranquillity, and to 


guard against the seizure of any treasure 
or property belonging to the nabob. That 
dying prince expressed his satisfaction at 
this step. On the 15th of duly, 1801, the 
nabob expired. A few hours after he 
heard the news, Lord Clive deputed Mr. 
Webbe and Lieutenant-Colonel Close to 
confer with the principal officers of the 
court, and the two advisers of Iloossein 
Ali, the reputed son of the deceased ruler. 
These khans refused to enter into any 
treaty which was grounded on the basis 
of the civil and military government of 
the country being vested m the Company. 
The two commissioners then desired to 
have a personal interview and conference 
with Iloossein Ali himself, who was not 
a child, but a youth of eighteen years of 
age—an age at which the moial ami phy¬ 
sical powers of man are full) developed 
in India, and at which many nabobs had 
ascended the musnud and governed for 
themselves. The khans pleaded that the 
youth was inexperienced and incapable 
of deciding on high state interests ; but 
the commissioners insisted upon seeing 
him, and at. length the khans reluctantly 
consented. The conference took place on 
the I fftli of July. The young man, acting 
or speaking as he was prompted by the 
khans, expressed an aversion to the pro¬ 
posed treaty, and declared that he must, 
be guided by the advice of the two khans 
who had been appointed bis guardians by 
the late nabob. Colonel Close and Mr. 
Webbe tlien informed the nobles that Lord 
(’live himself was coining to have an in¬ 
terview with Iloossein Ali, and that his 
lordship would soon be in the tent of the 
British officer commanding the troops 
stationed at the palace. The khans laised 
many objections to this visit and endea¬ 
voured to delay it; hut finding their argu¬ 
ments of no avail, they went away to 
prepare iloossein All’s equipage and re¬ 
tinue. As soon as they were gone, the 
young man whispered to the two commis¬ 
sioners that he had been deceived by his 
guardians, and that he was ready* to go 
*o the tent and meet Lord Clive, without 
attending to the khans/ In a very short 
time his lordship and the young nabob 
met in the tent, from which all the khans 
were presently ordered to withdraw. As 
hose nobles disappeared, all objections 
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disappeared. The only anxiety displayed 
by the young man was about the provi¬ 
sion for liis personal expenses, and his 
power over the treasure of the late nabob, 
which he seemed to consider as large. 
He agreed that a treaty should be made 
out upon the basis proposed by the go¬ 
vernor-general ; declaring his conviction 
that such a treaty would prove beneficial 
to himself and his family. Hut, at another 
conference which took place on the fol¬ 
lowing day, in the presence of the khans, 
the young man entirely changed his tone, 
and declared his fixed resolution to be 
guided by his guardians. It was thought 
that this extraordinary change might have 
proceeded from fear. The klians and the 
attendants were therefore dismissed, and 
Hoossein Ali M as left in the tent tete-a- 
tete with Lord Clive. Contrary to ex¬ 
pectation, liis lordship found the youth 
firm and sullen. He declared that he 
would face every danger rather than 
submit to the conditions proposed. After 
trying a variety of arguments. Lord 
Clive, finding that he remained unmoved, 
informed him that he had forfeited all 
claims to consideration, and must abide 
the consequences. 

The nmsnud w as now offered, under 
the same conditions, to Azeem-ul-Dow- 
lah. Difficulties of a serious nature oc¬ 
curred : this prince was kept in a most 
rigorous confinement by the khans; the 
commissioners could not get at him; and 
it was feared that, should his intended 
elevation be known, it might prove dan¬ 
gerous to his life. These diiticulties were 
removed by the hold proceedings of the 
klians, which evinced a contempt of the 
Company’s authority, and which required 
active ami instant measures. These 
nobles privately placed Hoossein Ali oil 
the niusmid, and prepared to proclaim 
him publicly. Upon this Lord Clive 
gave immediate orders to the Company’s 
troops to take possession of the palace, 
and remove all the nabob’s guards. No 
resistance was offered: every part of the 
palace was occupied ; the naliob’s guards 
quietly withdrew; Azeem-ul-Dowlahwas 
liberated from his prison, and had a guard 
of honour allotted to him. The liberated 
prince was grateful and submissive; on 
the 25th of July he concluded the treaty 


with Colonel Close and Mr. Webbe, upon 
the basis laid down by the governor-ge¬ 
neral ; and on the 2fith he was introduced 
to Lord Clive, and conducted to the pa¬ 
lace of Ameer Hagh. which had formerly 
been the residence of his father. Hy this 
treaty all the powers of government were 
delivered over in perpetuity to the Ho¬ 
nourable Last India Company, and were 
totally and for ever renounced by the 
nabob. Including all his allowances, 
nearly one-fifth of the revenues of the 
Carnatic was made over to the nabob; 
and he was relieved from the crushing 
weight of debt which had been created 
by his predecessors, which had encum¬ 
bered the revenues of the country, and 
which was rapidly destroying all classes 
of the inhabitants. The Company en¬ 
gaged to liquidate, by degrees, all such 
portions of this great debt as should be 
proved to l>e just.* An end was thus put 
to that divided rule which lmd proved so 
great a curse; and the nal>ol) was limited 
to that only sort of life for which nabobs 
were fit—a life of form and ceremony, 
of case and magnificence. Ever since 
the conquests of the first and great Lord 
Clive, the rulers of the Carnatic, like 
those of Bengal and other countries, were 
virtually nothing hut vassals and depend¬ 
ants on the English, without whose aid 
not one of them could have kept liis seat 
on the musmul, or could have defended 
his country either from intestine troubles 
or from foreign invasion. In this light, 
and in none other, were they considered 
by their own subjects, and by all their 
neighbours. Their territories w'ere sub¬ 
stantially territories conquered by the 
sword and by policy, although the Eng¬ 
lish chose to exercise the rights of con¬ 
quest with gentleness and forbearance, 
and to cover over the real condition of 
the nabobs with strange metaphysical dis¬ 
tinctions and refinements. Out of these 
quibbles sprang innumerable difficulties 
and embarrassments to our govemors-ge- 
ncral, to our judges of the supreme 
court at Calcutta, and to other function¬ 
aries; as well as many woes and long- 

* Treaties published by the East India Com¬ 
pany. 4 Mniquess Wellesley’s Dispatches * ‘Sir 
John Malcolm's Political Hist. Ind.’ 
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sufferings to the oppressed and distracted 
natives, who were often driven to despair 
by their mock rulers or nabobs, while the 
real sovereign power merely looked on. 
If the rights of sovereignty had been 
assumed—if the Company or nation had 
frankly proclaimed themselves, what they 
were do far to, the lords and rulers of the 
Carnatic, Oude, &c.—many evils might 
have beeu avoided : if when, by arms or 
by policy, the English first obtained do¬ 
minion over these principalities and 
powers, they had assumed their proper 
style and title, instead of calling them¬ 
selves protectors, allies, auxiliaries, and 
the like (with a false moderation of lan¬ 
guage which deceived no one, either in 
Europe or in Asia', the great Lord (.’Jive, 
Warren Hastings, and the Marquess 
Wellesley would have been relieved from 
many a false position, and actions not 
always warranted by their nominal re¬ 
lations with the native princes would 
have been reconcilable to the Law of 
Nations. 

The llajah of Tanjore, the neighbour of 
the late Nabob of the Carnatic, was quite 
as dependent as that prince upon the 
Company, and had been qu.te as unfaith¬ 
ful to his treaties. On a more limited 
scale his government was equally de¬ 
structive of industry and prosperity. He 
behaved so badly during Lord Corn¬ 
wallis’s war with Tippoo Sultnim, that 
the English deliberated even then upon 
th£ propriety of taking the government 
out of his hands. During Lord Harris’s 
campaign and the siege of Seringa pa tain, 
he corresponded with the enemy, withheld 
the assistance he was hound to give to the 
English, and committed other offences. 
There w as a claimant to the nmsmid who 
pleaded a more legitimate right to it, and 
who was ready to purchase his elevation 
by complying with the will of the Com¬ 
pany ; and as early as the end of October, 
1799, Ameer Sing was dethroned, and 
Serfogee was put in his place, but not 
until he had resigned for ever all the 
powers of govermnent to the English, 
and accepted a pension of one lac of star 
pagodas, with a fifth of the revenues. 

In another and distant quarter a de¬ 
pendent and almost fictitious government 
was broken up. The nabob of Surat had 


long owed his political existence to the 
presidency of Bombay, who had gar¬ 
risoned and hold the castle of Surat, and 
had otherwise supported ami defended 
him at a great expense. In 1797 the 
Court of Directors and the Bombay 
government expressed their impatience at 
the unliquidated and increasing debt, and 
called upon the nabob to reform his 
system, to disband his own undisciplined 
and mutinous soldiery, and assign to the 
Company funds sufficient to maintain 
three battalions of sepoys. After long 
pressing, the nabob agreed to pay one lac 
and thirty thousand rupees per annum to 
the Company; but before the treaty was 
finished he died, leaving only an infant 
son, wlio followed him to the grave in a 
very few weeks. The succession w^ns 
claimed by the nabob’s brother, who had 
no chance of success except through the 
countenance and assistance of the English. 
The government of Bombay refused to 
establish him on the musnud unless he 
agreed to pay the troops and the arrears 
due for them, and lo admit a regular 
com! of judicature. The claimant hesi¬ 
tated, equivocated; and thereupon, on the 
1 Oth of March, 18no, the governor-general 
ordered him to be set aside, and the 
government and revenues of Mtrat to be 
assumed by the English. A liberal 
allowance was made to the claimant. 
How'cver distasteful this arrangement 
may have been to the helpless nabob, it 
was acceptable and highly beneficial to 
the people, who had repeatedly applied to 
the government of Bombay for protection 
against their native rulers, and for se¬ 
em ity to their property and Dade. It 
was the English, and the English alone, 
that had preserved the city from the de¬ 
structive conquests of the Mahrattas; and 
it was at the invitation of the inhabitants 
that the English had first taken posses¬ 
sion of the castle of Surat. This was not 
a place to be left to the misrule and con¬ 
fusion which inseparably accompany a 
double or divided rule. Though declined 
from its ancient prosperity and mag¬ 
nificence, Surat, the Capital of (Juzerat, 
was still one of the most jiopulmis cities 
in all India, and being advantageously 
situated on the south bank of the Tuptee 
river, at the distance of only twenty miles 
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from the sea, its commerce was still con¬ 
siderable. It was inhabited by Mussul¬ 
mans, Hindus, Parsees, and Borahs, and 
was frequented for the purposes of trade 
by people of other religions; and to pre¬ 
serve tranquillity in the city by checking 
the fanatical ebullitions of the followers 
of so many hostile faiths was a task which 
had far exceeded the power and faculties 
of the nabobs. Surat had been for many 
years the head-quarters of anarchy and 
assassination. In 1795 the Moham¬ 
medan and Hindu inhabitants waged a 
ferocious war upon one another in the 
streets, and committed atrocities which 
scared away many of the more pacific 
denizens and visitors, upon whose industry 
and trade the prosperity of the city mainly 
depended. There was no police, no law, 
no regularity in the collection of the 
taxes and port duties, no redress for any 
grievance's, except occasionally by appeal 
to the British resident or to the pre¬ 


sidency of Bombay; and Lord Morning- 
ton appears to have been justified in saying 
that the nabobs had proved themselves as 
incompetent to conduct the internal affairs 
of tliis populous city as to provide for its 
external defence. Here, as in Tanjore 
and in the Carnatic, the assumption of all 
the powers of government by the Com¬ 
pany was felt as a blessing by the people ; 
and if the ancient prosperity of Surat 
has not been restored, the cause is to be 
sought for, not in the mismanagement 
of the Company, but in natural circum¬ 
stances over which government can ex¬ 
ercise very little control. But now, at 
least, the reign of law ami a good police 
are established, and the Mohammedan 
prays in his mosque, the Hindu performs 
his religious rites, and the Parsec, the 
disciple of Zoroaster, worships the Al¬ 
mighty power in the rising and the set¬ 
ting sun, without shedding each other’s 
blood. 
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CHAPTER VI. 

ADMINISTRATION OF MARQUESS WELLESLEY CONTINUED. 


It was highly necessary that the British 
power in India should be consolidated, 
and its command of resources extended, 
for when the governor-general had effected 
his settlements in Oude, the Carnatic, 
Tanjore, and Surat, he found himself on 
the verge of a long and most costly war. 
Tippoo was in his grave; but a now and 
formidable enemy to the English had 
started up in the Mahratta confederacy; 
and a clever Frenchman was lending the 
aid of his military knowledge and genius 
to these warlike Hindus. This French¬ 
man was M. Perron, of whom some men¬ 
tion has been already made. He had 
first come to the country as a petty officer 
of a ship with Admiral Sntfrein, in the'' 
year 1782, when the go\ernmentof Louis 
XVI. was making a desperate struggle 
with the genius ami resomees of Warren 
Hastings for the supremacy in Hindustan. 
After a variety of adventures he became 
quartermaster-sergeant to a corps con¬ 
taining some Frenchmen in the service 
of Scindiah. He fought for this chief in 
more than one great battle, and was gra¬ 
dually raised to the rank of a general, and 
to the command in chief of Scindialfs 
forces, the best and select portion of 
which owed to him the good discipline 
it had attained. A wide territory in the 
Jumna region was assigned to him by his 
thankful employer: he displayed much 
of the pomp and exercised much of the 
sovereignty of au Oriental potentate ; and 
when, in 1703, that flitting phantom the 
Mogul emperor, Shah Alum, became the 
prisoner of Scindiah, it was to this once 
poor and lowly Frenchman, this ci-devant 
petty officer in Suffrein’s squadron, that 
the custody of his person was confided. 
Uis honours, his wealth, and his authority 
excited the envy and malice of many of 
the Mahratta chiefs. In 1802, when 


Scindiah made war ujxm the Peishwa, or 
Mahratta sovereign of Poonah, and ex¬ 
pelled him from his dominions, Perron 
lent his valuable assistance. The dis¬ 
possessed Peishwa applied for assistance 
to the English, who had long conceived 
apprehensions of the turbulent spirit, the 
ambition, and power of Scindiah: and on 
the 31st of December, 1S02, a subsidiary 
treaty was concluded at Bassein. The 
Nizam of the Deccan joined with the 
English and the Peishwa, while the pow¬ 
erful Jlujali of Berar united his forces to 
those of Scindiah. The governor-ge¬ 
neral had three great objects in view' — 
to restore the comparatively pacific and 
friendly Peishwa, to destroy or dissipate 
the formidable disciplined forces which 
Perron liad raised, and which contained 
several other French officers, and to de¬ 
feat Scindiah’s vast plans of encroachment 
and aggrandizement, w Inch were threaten¬ 
ing to coin ulse the whole of India from 
the Himalaya Mountains to Capo Co¬ 
morin. Hordes of banditti had been for 
some time daily pouring in from Maivva 
and Hindustan, to enrol themselves at 
Poonah under the banners of Scindiah, 
who promised them plunder as well as 
pay. It was impossible that these de¬ 
vouring armies should limit their opera¬ 
tions to the Mahratta states, or to the 
contest for the sovereignty of those coun¬ 
tries: they must be early forced by want, 
if not invited by policy, to invade the 
richer territories of the British govern¬ 
ment or the territories of its allies. The 
scene too was open to French intrigue. 
The governoi-general had received in¬ 
telligence of the peace of Amiens which 
would allow the French to revisit India 
as friends, and then to renew their (or- 
respondonce with all the enemies of the 
English. If Scindiah were allowed to 
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establish a complete ascendency over the 
Mahratta empire, from the banks of the 
Ganges to the Sea of Malabar, there could 
be little doubt in the mind of any man 
acquainted with the constitution of the 
army of that chief, and the influence and 
authority of the French officers by whom 
it was commanded, that the French nation 
might in a very few years aid him to the 
consolidation of a military power which 
would have struck at the very existence 
of the British government in India. 
Seindiah, and his father before him, had 
owed their power to French officers, to 
French arms, and to French counsels. 
The present ruler was so familiarized to 
their systems, manners, and feelings, as 
to he almost half a Frenchman himself. 
The Peishwa, in imploring for English 
assistance, had engaged to receive a 
subsidiary English force, and to cede, for 
its subsistence and pay, territories render¬ 
ing an annual revenue of twenty-six lacs 
of rupees. The Peishwa at the same 
time engaged t<o identify his interests 
with those of the Company, and to con¬ 
clude a defensive alliance on the basis of 
the treaty of Hyderabad, which Lord 
Mormngton had concluded with the 
Nizam of the Deccau. In the treaty of 
liassein as finally concluded, on the .'list 
of December, 1802, these conditions were 
inserted. Moreover the Peishwa re¬ 
nounced all claims to Surat and to the 
other districts in Guzei at which had re¬ 
cently iH'en assumed by the Company ; he 
agreed to abide by the arbitration of the 
Company in all his unsettled disputes with 
the Nizam; and he also engaged to dis¬ 
charge from his service any Europeans 
that belonged to nations hostile to the Eng¬ 
lish, or that were discovered meditating 
injury or carrying oil intrigues injurious 
to the interests of the English. In return, 
the English government bound itself to 
furnish to the Peishwa a subsidiary force 
of six battalions of native infantry, with a 
complement of field-pieces and European 
artillerymen. The treaty of Bassein was 
confirmed by the governor-general on the 
11th of February, 1803. 

By the treaty of Amiens, Pondicherry 
and their other factories had been restored 
to the French. The Court of Directors 
conceived that this peace would be lasting, 


and therefore strongly recommended eco¬ 
nomy and retrenchment to their governor- 
general. But Lord Mornington and his 
brother never thought that there was any 
chance of remaining at peace with Bona¬ 
parte, and his lordship therefore wisely 
abstained from making any sudden reduc¬ 
tion in the Indian «trmy. In taking re¬ 
possession of Pondicheiry, the French 
officers acted with eonsmnn.nte impru¬ 
dence, betraying the intentions of their 
master to make that city the centre of 
jwlitieal intrigue, to sap the power of the 
Company while the peace lasted, ami on 
the renewal of war to contend once more 
witli the English for dominion over the 
East. The views of the French govern¬ 
ment in resuming these Indian possessions 
under the treaty of Amiens, were fully 
developed in a memoir drawn up Uy Mon¬ 
sieur Lefebvre, an officer attac hed to the 
staff that was formed for Pondicherry. 
It pointed out the possibility of n French 
army reaching India by way of Egvpt 
and the Bed Sea. While the English 
would he directing all their attention to 
defeat the advance of this armament from 
the west, one secret expedition could be 
prepared to proceed from Spain b\ way 
of Mexico to Manilla, and another secret 
expedition, to be provided by the Dutch, 
could proceed by the Cape of Good Hope 
to the Spanish islands in the Indian Ocean, 
and from thence to Trincomalec in Cey¬ 
lon, a port of the greatest importance to 
the English navy. It was calculated that 
these three joint expeditions, aided by the 
Mahrattas and other native powers ini¬ 
mical to the English, must inflict an irre¬ 
parable blow on the interests of Great 
Britain in India, and that, if those inte¬ 
rests were once destroyed, the invasion 
and conquest of England would Ik* easy 
achievements. According to M. Lefebvre’s 
J rojety the French and their auxiliaries, 
on arriving in Hindustan, were to declare 
that they came to give liberty and inde¬ 
pendence to the native princes, to liberate 
the Great Mogul from thraldom, and to 
reconstruct the once magnificent empire 
of Timour. 

If Bonaparte (without doing anything, 
else) could have forwarded encourage¬ 
ment, money, and support to that adven¬ 
turer, Perron had abilities, and occupied 
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a position, which might long have proved 
very dangerous to the British power in 
India ; although it does not appear that 
Perron had either much regard for Boua- 
parte or much nationality. It was thought 
that his leading passion was a love of 
money; and Lord Wellesley seems to have 
calculated on that passion as allording the 
means of detaching him from his old 
Indian master, and bringing him into the 
pay of the Company. AY hen General Lake 
took the Held with an army of 10,500 
men, io co-operate with which loree 3500 
men were assembled near Allahabad, and 
about 2000 at Mirzapoor, the governor- 
general, who had previously instructed 
him to make every possible el fort to de¬ 
stroy and scatter or win over Perron's 
brigades, wrote to Lake • “It would be 
highly desirable to detach M. Perron 
from Scindiah’s service, by pacijic neija- 
lint ion. M. Perron’s inclination cer¬ 
tainly is to dispose of bis power to a 
French purchaser; hut I should not he 
surprised if lie were to be found ready to 
enter into terms with us; provided he 
could obtain sufficient security Jor his per¬ 
sonal interests, i empower your excel¬ 
lency to conclude an) agreement for the 
security of M. Perron's personal interests 
and property, accompanied by any mi- 
sonalne remuneration from the British 
government, which shall induce him to 
deliver up the whole of his military re¬ 
sources and power , together with his ter¬ 
ritorial possessions and the person of the 
J\fo</ul, and if the hvir-nppartnt y into your 
excellency's hands. The same principle 
applies generally to M. Perron’s Euro¬ 
pean officers. And the proclamations 
with which I have furnished your excel¬ 
lency will enable you to avail yourself of 
the first opportunity of ottering propo¬ 
sitions to those officers, or to the several 
corps under M. Perron’s command." It 
appears, however, that these ingenious 
proclamations and the correspondence 
opened did not produce the expected 
effect. That adventurer took the field 
with w;,uoo or 17,P<K) infantry disci¬ 
plined in tlu* Eiiiopean mannei, a huge 
body of irregular infantry, iiom 1.5,000 
to 20,000 Mahratta horse, and a nu¬ 
merous and well-appointed train of artil¬ 
lery. But in the meantime the youngei 
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brother of the governor-general, now 
Major-General Wellesley, had made a 
dash upon Poouah, had balked and 
driven out the Mahratta troops of llolkar, 
had saved, by a most lapid and hiilliant 
movement,* that capital of the Peishwa 
from being burned by llolkar m people, 
and had reinstated that prince in bis do¬ 
minions. The Peishwa re-entered his 
capital early in the month of May. No 
opposition was ottered to him; on the 
contrary, he was received by his subjects 
with demonstrations of joy and affection, 
and all the principal chiefs of the south¬ 
ern part of the Mahratta empire renewed 
their allegiance to him, and gave their 
approbation and sanction to the treaty 
which he had concluded with the Eng¬ 
lish. Several of these great chiefs, whose 
power resembled that of the great English 
barons in the time of the feudal system, 
and who had not made their appearance 
at couit for many years, now hastened to 
Poonali, with their mail-clad and lance- 
bearing followers. At liisLit was thought 
that the war would end here, and that 
Scindiah, awed by the strength and popu¬ 
larity of the restored IVisliwa, and by 
the energy of the English generals, would 
endeavour to conclude a treaty of peace. 
But Scindiah gave ear to the confident 
assurance of M. Perron, and counted 
upon the number and efficiency of his dis¬ 
ciplined corps. 11 is great ally llolkar, 
too, was all for war. llolkar, who tied 
before General Wellesley without fight¬ 
ing, joined his forces to those of Semdiali 
and the iiajah of Berar. These allies 

* It wns in this bejuumiu of the camji.ii^n, nnd 
tluou^h me.ms w rich will pn -cutis In*fxjduinod, 
that fjeuer.d Welleshy m ul«* .i new i*i.i hi oui 
I mil.in wnrt.ire. To iim* In* own wi>r<U, 

“ We marched to PooimIi liorn Seiing.maf.im, 

VI V • V • 

bmwin ol thr veal, thinu»h a tountiy whn h had 
I «vn dost rosed bs llolkar siumj, sviili brass mms, 
at the ralr f ti|>»n an useia^e, id t liirtceu.*ud a half 
miles adas, and ll the twelve dav.% wine 1 1 we 
halted on the Toombndru toi older* lie excluded, 
we aimed at Poouah m two months lnnii the 
time v e inaidled. On Oils man li sse lost in> 
diaudit rattle. 1 remain* d.iti the neighbourhood 
ol Poo i ill, ui.icimntiv wlinh de-cive* the iiann 
ot a ileseit, loi mx wrih-, and tlien m.m hen 
Hg.iio with the ti.i.ii in the sune -tav a-, to unm- 
hej «* a** w ln*il it left Sri li , j';i]i Haiti, and fin* 11rn»t>-* 
and ruble sseie in tin* held dullin' the tnoiiaooii.” 
— //’«lluujtoii 
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assumed a very high tone. Their con¬ 
federacy seemed the more dangerous as 
Scindiah possessed several convenient 
seaports through which he might receive 
assistance, if any should be sent him, 
from France, and as, conformably to the 
treaty of Amiens, the French had just now 
taken possession of their ludian factories. 
The energetic governor-general, whose 
plans were worked out by men as ener¬ 
getic as himself, resolved to allow the 
confederates no time. As in the days of 
Warren Hastings, immense marches were 
undertaken, and were performed with 
a much more astonishing precision and 
rapidity. 

While General Lake marched towards 
JDellii, taking by storm, as he passed 
it, the important fortress of Ali-Ghur, 
General Wellesley kept the chief com¬ 
mand of all the British ami allied troops 
serving in the territories of the Peishwa 
and the Nizam of the Deccan, having full 
powers to direct all the political affairs 
of the British government in those coun¬ 
tries.* After some fruitless negotiations 
with Scindiah, Wellesley marched from 
Poonah to the north, and, after sustain¬ 
ing a great loss iu carriage-cattle, lie 
reached Ahmednughur, a strong place 
arrisoned by Scindiah’s troops, which 
e forthwith took by escalade. On the 
24tli of August he crossed the Godavery 
river, and on the 20th of that month he 
entered Aurungabad. On the same day 
that he crossed the Godavery, Scindiah 
and the Kajah of llorar, having avoided 
a corps under Colonel Stevenson, rushed 
with an immense army of cavalry, and of 
cavalry alone, into the Nizam’s territory, 
by the Adjuntee ghaut or pass, intending 
to plunder and ravage, to cross the Goda¬ 
very, and to march upon Hyderabad. 
M I hope,” said Wellesley on the :10th, 
“ to be able to strike a blow against their 
myriads of horse in a few days, if I 
should not be so unlucky as to have the 
Godavery become fordable about six 
weeks sooner than usual.” He accord¬ 
ingly returned, to that river and moved 
eastward alongnorthern bank to in¬ 
tercept the enemy and place himself be¬ 
tween them and" the very important city 

‘ Wellington Di>patcli<rs. 


of Hyderabad. Scindiah and the Rajah 
immediately altered their course, striking 
away in the direction of JuJnapoor; but 
Colonel Stevenson got there before them 
with the Nizam’s auxiliary force, and 
made sure of that town. On the 12th 
of September WelWley was encamped 
about twenty miles to the north of the 
Godavery, Colonel Steven'**'ii being at 
some distance from him. From the 
rapidity of their movement it was no 
easy matter to come up with the Mah- 
ratta cavalry, who were committing ter¬ 
rible depredations; but Stevenson once 
or twice beat up their camp by making 
night marches. About the middle of 
September, Wellesley received informa¬ 
tion that Scindiah had been reinforced 
by sixteen battalions of infantry, com¬ 
manded by French officers, and a large 
train of artillery; and that the whole of 
his and the Kajah’s forces were now as¬ 
sembled near the banks of the Kaitna. 
On the 21st he drew nearer to Colonel 
Stevenson’s corps, and held a conference 
with that distinguished officer, in which 
a general plan of attack was concerted. 
On the 22nd Colonel Stevenson took the 
western route, and Wellesley the eastern, 
round the hills between lludnapoor and 
Jaulna. They expected to join forces 
and attack the enemy early on the morn¬ 
ing of the 24th. But on the 2.'lrd the 
general received a report that Scindiah 
and the Kajah of Bcrar had moved 
off that morning with their myriads of 
horse, and that their infantry w ere about 
to follow, hut were as yet in camp at the 
distance of about six miles from him. 
General Wellesley therefore determined 
to march upon the infantry and engage it 
at once. lie sent a messenger to Colonel 
Stevenson, who was at the moment, about 
eight miles off on his left, to acquaint him 
w tli his intention and to direct his ad¬ 
vance with all possible rapidity ; he then 
moved forward with the 19th light dra¬ 
goons and three regiments of native ca¬ 
valry to reconnoitre. His infantry, con¬ 
sisting of only two British and five sepoy 
battalions, followed with all their speed. 
After he had ridden about four miles Wel¬ 
lesley, from an elevated plain, saw not 
only the infantry, but the whole Mah- 
ratta force, consisting of about 50,000 
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THE BATTLE OF ASSAYE. 


men, encamped on the north side of the 
Kaitna, -where the banks of that river 
were very steep and rocky. Their right, 
consisting of cavalry, extended to Boker- 
don ; their left, consisting of infantry, 
with 90 pieces of artillery, lay near the 
fortified village of Assaye, which has 
given its name to the memorable battle. 
No thought of retreat was entertained. 
Wellesley resolved to attack the infantry 
on its left and rear, and for that purjxme 
he moved his little army to a ford a little 
beyond the enemy’s left, leaving the My¬ 
sore and other irregular cavalry to watch 
the Mahratta cavalry, and crossing the 
river only with his regular horse and 
infantry. He passed the ford, ascended 
the steep bank, and formed his men in 
three 1 lines, two of infantry and the third 
of horse. This was effected under a brisk 
cannonade from the enemy's artillery. 
Scindiah, or the European officer who 
directed his movements, promptly made 
a corresponding change in his line, giving 
a new front to his infantry, which was 
now made to rest its right, on the river 
and its left upon the village of Assaye 
and the Juah stream, which flowed in a 
parallel direction with the Kaitna. Scin¬ 
diah’s numerous and well-served cannon 
did terrible execution among Wellesley’s 
advancing lines, killing men and bul¬ 
locks, and drowning the weak sound of 
his scanty artillery. At one moment 
such a gap was made by cannon-ball in 
the English right, that some of the Mah¬ 
ratta cavalry attempted to charge through 
it; but the British cavalry in the third 
line came up and drove the Mahrattas 
back with great slaughter. Finding his 
artillery of little or no use (the guns 
could not be brought up for lack of bul¬ 
locks'), General Wellesley gave orders to 
leave it in the rear, and hade the infantry 
charge with the bayonet. His steady, 
resolute advance in the teeth of their guns 
had already awed the Mahrattas, who 
would not stand to meet the collision of 
the bright English steel: their infantry 
gave way, apd abandoned their terrible 
guns. One body of them formed again, 
and presented a bold front; but Lieu¬ 
tenant-Colonel Maxwell charged them 
with the British cavalry, broke and dis¬ 
persed them, and was killed iu the mo¬ 


ment of victory. Wellesley’s sepoys hav¬ 
ing proceeded too far in pursuit, many of 
Scindiah’s artillerymen, who had thrown 
themselves down among the carriages 
of their guns as though they were dead, 
got to their feet again and turned their 
pieces against the rear of the advanc¬ 
ing sepoys; and at the same time the 
Mahratta cavalry, which had been hover¬ 
ing round throughout the battle, were 
still near. But Maxwell’s exploit speedily 
led to the silencing of this straggling ar¬ 
tillery fire, and to the headlong flight of 
Scindiah’s disciplined infantry, who went 
off, and left 90 pieces of cannon, nearly 
all brass and of the proper calibres, in 
the hands of the conqueror. General 
Wellesley Jed the 78th British infantry 
in person against the village of Assaye, 
which was not cleared without a desperate 
combat. It was near dark night when 
the firing ceased. The splendid victory 
cost General Wellesley 22 officers and 
386 men killed, and 57 officers and 1526 
men wounded: excluding the irregular 
cavalry, which remained on the other 
side of the river, and had not been en¬ 
gaged, the total number of killed and 
wounded amounted to nearly one-third 
of his force. The general himself had 
two horses killed under him, one shot 
and the other piked ; every one of his staff 
officers had one or two horses killed, and 
his orderly’s head was knocked off* by a 
cannon-ball as lie rode close by his side. 
The enetny, who fled towards the Ad- 
juntee Ghaut, through which they had 
passed into the Deccan, left 1200 dead, 
and a great number badly wounded, on 
the field of battle.* 

Shout, Britain, for the battle of Assa>u, 

For that was a «l»y 
When we stood in our Array, 

Like a lion turn’d to ba\. 

Ami the hattlc-word was conqueror die ? f 

The native cavalry of Fort St. George 
emulated the bravery and stamina of 
that splendid regiment the 19th light 
dragoons. At the most critical moment 
of the battle, which still ranks amongst the 
hardest fought of thofce that have been 

• G**noial Wellesley's own Dispatcher! and 
Letters, as printed in Colonel Gin wood s inv.ihi- 
nhie collection. M.ijoi Thorn, ‘Memoir of the 
War in India.’ &c. 

f Indian War-Son". 
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gained by the illustrious Wellington, the 
British dragoons, when making their ex¬ 
tremist efforts, saw their Asiatic fellow- 
soldiers “ keep pace for pace and blow 
for every blow.”* 

Colonel Stevenson, who had cneoun 
tered some unexpected obstacles, arrived 
Jit Assay e on the 24th, and was imme¬ 
diately dispatched after the dying enemy, 
whose infantry was, as usual, left behind 
and abandoned by the cavalry. 

While these things were doing in the 
south, General Lake continued both his 
advance upon Delhi and his correspon¬ 
dence with Perron. This Frenchman 
now found great difficulty in keeping Ins 
army together and in preserving any dis¬ 
cipline ; a large portion of his cavalry 
left his cam]) and turned tlmr horses’ 
heads homewards, declaring their inabi¬ 
lity to oppose the English; and, what 
was still more fatal, bis own French 
officers began to intrigue and plot against 
him. After making a spiritless demon¬ 
stration near Ali-Gliur, he retreated 
without fighting, and with about 15,000 
men, on the 29th of August. The town 
of Coel threw open its gates at Lake’s ap¬ 
proach ; but the garrison of Ali-Glmr, 
the ordinary residence of Perron, and his 
principal military depot, made a despe¬ 
rate resistance. On the 4th of September 
storming-parties, headed by Colonel Mon- 
son and Major Macleod, carried the place: 
2000 of the garrison perished, the rest 
surrendered or lied out of the fort. On 
the very same day, however, five com¬ 
panies of Lake’s sepoys, who had been 
left with only one gun to occupy a de¬ 
tached position commanding the road 
through which provisions must be brought 
tip, found themselves under the necessity 
of surrendering to the enemy. They had 
been attacked on the 2nd by' a cloud of 
cavalry commanded by a Frenchman of 
the name of Fleury. This time the 
sepoys lieatoff their numerous assailants; 
but on the 4th the Frenchman led the 
Mahrattas hack to the attack, and tin* 
sepoys, having consumed nearly all tluir 
ammunition, were compelled to capitulate. 
Before the reinforcements sent by Gene¬ 
ral Lake* could reach the spot, Fleury 


and his flying horse had disappeared in 
the wide country behind the Jumna. 
Some days before the capture of Ali- 
Gliur and his depot. Perron wrote to 
Lake, expressing a desire to effect, some 
arrangement which might preclude the 
necessity of any a< f ual contest between 
the English and the troops lie com¬ 
manded ; and, even provioi^ly to this, 
lie had applied for leave to pass through 
the Company's territories, intending, he 
said, to quit the service of Seindiah and 
return to Europe. These applications 
were followed up by the Frenchman 
sending a confidential agent to the Eng¬ 
lish camp. This agent had a long pri¬ 
vate interview w itli General Lake, and 
is generally believed to have returned to 
his principal with a large sum of money 
in specie or in drafts upon the treasury at 
Calcutta. On the 7th of September 
(three days after the storming of Ali- 
Gliur;, Lake received a letter from Per¬ 
ron, stating that he had quitted the service 
of Seindiah, and now requested permis¬ 
sion to pass with his family, his effects, 
and the officers of his suite, through the 
Company's dominions to Lucknow, lie 
►tated as reasons for his retiling, that he 
had received intelligence that his suc¬ 
cessor had been appointed, and was 
already on his way to lake his command 
from him; and that the treachery and 
ingratitude of his European officers liad 
convinced him that further resistance to 
the British arms w as useless, "file per¬ 
mission demanded was readily granted 
by General Lake, who, as well as the 
governor-general, attached great import¬ 
ance to the withdrawing of the very able 
French adventurer. As Perron began 
his journey for Lucknow, General Lake, 
farting from Ali-Ghnr, resumed his 
march upon Delhi. On the 11th of Sep¬ 
tember the English general received 
intelligence that the army which had be¬ 
longed to Perron, and which was now' 
*oinn lauded by another Frenchman, had 
Mossed the Jumna from Delhi, under 
cover of night, with the intention of figlit- 
ng a battle for the defence of the ancient 
•apital of the Great Moguls, but which w as 
iow* the prison of the feeble repiesentative 
>f Tnriour. Lake’s troops were fatigued 
with a long march, and oppiessed by the 
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heat of the clay, when they reached their 
ground of encampment, about six miles 
from Delhi; and they had scarcely pitched 
their tents before their outposts were at* 
tacked by some of the Frenchman’s 
squadrons. This officer, named Louis 
Boiirquien, had 19,000 men under his 
command; and he had posted his main 
body cm arising ground, with swamps on 
either flank, so that it was only their 
front that could he attacked, and that 
front was defended hy a line of entrench¬ 
ments, and a great number of camion - 
almost as many as were turned against 
General Wellesley at Assume. Lake had 
only 4.'>00 men , Imt there was some ad¬ 
mirable British infantry among them. By 
some ingenious movements, lie tempted 
the enemy from their heights and en¬ 
trenchments down to the plain; and, 
when they thought he was about to fly 
from the field, he turned upon them with 
one short volley, and then with the 
bayonet. They could not stand the 
charge-- they rail towards their guns, 
which they had brought down to the 
plain, and which opened a tremendous 
fire of round, grape, and clfun shot. Hut 
another volley and another bayonet charge* 
drove them from their now exposed 
pieces: a charge of Lake’s cavalry, and 
some rounds from bis flying arlilJery, 
completed the ilrluhlr; and the enemy 
fled to the banks of the .liiniua, and be¬ 
yond that river, leaving behind them flooo 
or 1 (J 00 of their number killed, wounded, 
or prisoners, sixty-eight cannon -the 
whole of their artillery, a great quantity 
of ammunition, and their military chest. 
While it lasted, the affair had been very 
hot: General Lake had his horse shot 
under him, and three or four hundred of 
his people were laid low hy the grape and 
chain shot. On the following morning 
Lake encamped opposite to the city of 
Delhi, which, together with the fort, was 
evacuated by those who held the Mogul 
in thraldom. On the I ttii of September, 
Louis Hourquicn and four other French 
officers who had fought in the late action 
surrendered as prisoners of war in the 
British camp; on the Kith General Lake 
paid a visit, to Shah Alum, who had long 
Ik? fore expressed his anxious wish to a\ail j 
himself of the protection of the British ( 


government, and this visit was accom¬ 
panied with processions and pomps of an 
extraordinary kind. The Mogul, who 
was now old and blind, and miserably 
poor, received General Lake us a de¬ 
liverer, and gave him - which was about 
all he could give a series of sounding 
Oriental titles, as “The Sword of the 
State, the Hero of the I .and, the Lord of 
the Age, and the Victorious in War.” 
[The aged descendant of the great Timour 
had some reason to rejoice at being n- 
ceived into Jhitish protection; Seindiali 
had tyrannized over linn in the most bar¬ 
barous fashion, and, before Seindiali had 
gotten possession of his person and of his 
dominions, a chief named Gholaum Kha- 
dur had struck out one of iiis eyes with 
his own dagger, had ordered a domestic 
of the pa Jure to deprive the emperor of 
his remaining eye, and, meeting a refusal, 
had struck oft the servant’s head with 
one stroke of his scynnt.tr] Another of 
tile French udvciiturcis surrendered; and 
now no military man of any note or 
ability', of that nation, remained in this 
part of India. From Delhi General Lake 
proceeded to Agra, wli«*re he airived on 
the 4tli of October. The garrison in the 
fort returned no answer to his summons 
to surrender; hut some outposts were 
easily carried, some of the defeated troops 
deserted to General Lake, and on the 
17th, when hreaehing-batteries began to 
open their fire, the gairison capitulated. 

So vast were the resources of Semdiah, 
that he had been enabled to send seven¬ 
teen regular disciplined battalions, and 
from 1000 to 5000 hoi sc, to endeavour to 
regain possession of Delhi, wlule Gene¬ 
ral Lake was engaged in the siege of 
Agra. On the *27tli of October, when he 
had garrisoned and secured his last con¬ 
quest, Lake started in search of this new 
enemy. The rains were falling heavily, 
the roads were in a wretched state, and 
at some points they were inundated hy 
the enemy', who had cut the embank¬ 
ments of reservoirs; hut speed was neces¬ 
sary, and, leaving the rest of his forces 
behind him, Lake pushed forward with 
his cavalry alone, marching from mid¬ 
night on the .‘list of October till seven 
o’clock the next morning, when lie found 
the enemy well posted, w ith their right 
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upon a stream, their left on the village of 
Laswaree, and with their front provided 
with seventy-two pieces of artillciy. 
Lake’s foremost brigade came in contact 
with the Mahrattas* left, and drove it in 
and penetrated into the village of Las- 
waree, which has given its name to the 
battle;+ but here they were exposed to a 
terrible fire of cannon and musketry; 
Colonel Vaiulclenr fell, and Lake thought 
it prudent to draw off the brigade. Other 
brigades who had attacked at other points 
were also obliged to fall back; but they 
carried away with them several of the 
enemy’s guns. The infantry and artil¬ 
lery which Lake had left behind had 
started on their march at three o’clock, 
and had continued to march with such 
spirit, that they performed twenty-five 
miles in somewhat less than eight hours, 
and joined him and his cavalry a little 
before eleven o’clock. At their appa¬ 
rition the enemy oflered upon certain 
conditions to surrender their guns and 
retire. Lake, anxious to stop the effu¬ 
sion of blood, granted the conditions pro¬ 
posed, but, seeing that they hesitated, he 
gave them one hour to decide whether 
they would accept the terms or fight. 
The hour expired, and then the real battle 
began. On the side of the Hritish the 
brunt was borne by die King’s 70tli regi¬ 
ment, which, with a battalion and five 
companies of sepoys, bad to sustain a tre¬ 
mendous fire of canister-shot and a mas¬ 
sive charge of cavalry. “This handful 
of heroes,” as Lake called them, though 
thinned by die enemy’s artillery, stood 
firm, and repulsed the horse. Then 
Major Griffiths w as sent at the head of 
the "2Uth dragoons to sweep away that 
numerous cavalry, a duty which he per¬ 
formed completely, though not without- 
losing his own life, being struck by a 
cannon-ball. Then followed the terrible 
bayonet charge of the llritisli infantry, 
the right wing of which was led by 
Major-General Ware, who was killed by 
another cannon-shot.f For a time the 


* At Unit this aflaii was called the Battle of 
Ciiasowly. Wellington Dispatches. 

t M Major GtiiiiM.il W\ue lell dead, his head 
brini curried oil* In n cannon shot Hr «as an 
exc lleiit ofltor, anti his loss Has wveiely telt and 
deeply lamented by the whole army. After his 


enemy seemed determined to defend their 
position to the last, disputing every point 
inch by inch, and only giving way when 
the bayonets were at their breast, and 
their own artillery turned against them. 
Even when their situation had become 
altogether desperah. they continued to 
manifest the same dogged ^outage: their 
left wing endeavoured to of re *t a retreat 
in good order ; but this attempt was frus¬ 
trated by a brilliant charge, made by the 
27th regiment of dragoons and a regi¬ 
ment of native cavaliy. Hut presently 
the mass of the enemy either fled from 
the field, or cried for quarter, and sur¬ 
rendered ; and all the artillery, all the 
baggage, and nearly everything belonging 
to them, fell into the hands of the victors. 
With the exception of 2000 who suiren¬ 
dered, the whole of their 17 battalions 
were destroyed. It was calculated that 
the dead alone on the field could hardly 
have been less than 7000. Though some 
of their cavalry were enabled, by the 
fleet ness of their horses and local know - 
ledge, to escape destruction, the rest, ex¬ 
cepting those who had the good fortune 
to conceal themselves among the bazaar 
people, were numbered with the slain. 
The English loss amounted to 172 killed 
and ho2 wounded. General Lake, who 
had personally led the charge of cavalry 
in tlie morning, who had afterwards led 
on the 7(>th, and who had conducted 
nearly every operation of the day, had 
two horses shot under him, and saw his 
son, who was acting as his aide-de-camp, 
badly wounded by his side. Hut the 
battle of Laswaree most honourably ter¬ 
minated the mission w hich had been in¬ 
trusted to this active and gallant officer.* 

death the enmm.ind of the column uevolied upon 
Colonel Macdonald, who, though Hounded, con¬ 
tinued in the ex**icise id the important Lui»t with 
tin* utmost aduity, judgment, and mtiepiditv, 
till the close ol the anion ’— Mrm»hS oj the 
War in India, conducted hy General Jjnd Lakf\ 

(’ommunder m-(hwf, and Majm - General Si > Ai th ur 
//V llesley ( l)ukc aj J fell mg ton), fi inn tic commence- 
meat in lhl'J to its tci mmatum in lriU6, on the hanks 
of the Ih/phasis, fife. By Major JVtllunn Thuin, 
i'avtam i ibth Light Dragoons. 

* 41 The geientecu battalions annihilated at 
Laswaree were called tho Dew an Imtneihles, 
and were eon>ideied as the flower of Sinubuh's 
arniv, which altogether had made immense and 
rapid strides towards the poiut of perfection of thi 
best ot Emopeau Hoop*. Throughout this event- 
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Lake had defeated, routed, annihilated 
that army of Perron which had caused 
the governor-general such great and rea¬ 
sonable alarm, and had placed in the 
hands of the English all the extensive ter¬ 
ritory watered by the Jumna; and, be¬ 
tween him and General Wellesley, the 
power of SScindiah and all the most peril¬ 
ous part of the Mahratta confederacy was 
utterly shattered before the end of the 
year. Scindiah asked for and obtained a 
truce from Wellesley at the loginning of 
November; hut his ally the ltajah of 
Jlerar still kept the field; and when the 
English commander came up with this 
rajah in the plains of Argaum, about 
tweuty miles north of the Poorna river, 
he found iScimliall’s cavalry drawn up 
with him—no uncommon instance of the 
faith with which these Indian chiefs ob¬ 
served truces and treaties. On the 29th of 
Novemlier, Wellesley attacked and defeated 
the whole host, who tied in the greatest dis¬ 
order, leaving thirty-eight cannon and all 
their ammunition to the conquerors; whose 
cavalry moreover pursued them by bright 
moonlight for several miles, taking many 
elephants, camels, and much baggage.* 

After the battle of Argaum, General 
Wellesley determined to lose no time in 
commencing the siege of Gawil-Ghur, 
one of the strongest fortresses in India, 
situated on a lofty rock, in a range of 
mount;]ins l>etween the sources of the 
rivers Poorna and Taptee, and consisting 
of one complete inner fort fronting the 
south, where the rock is steepest; of an 
outer fort, covering the inner one to the 
north-west and north; and of a third 

ini Mahiatta war every conflict qiwc rude nee of 
this lmpioietnent. wlneh was attributable to the 
connection of ilie until e- with the French, wliost* 
energies, nddievt, and abilities wejc excited to 
the nlmost in exasperating the chiefs against the 
English, and in forming their subjects into hardy 
and disciplined soldiers, with the view of thereby 
overth lowing our dominion in the East .”—Major 
Thorn , Memoir of the IVar m India y tyc. 

* “ From uuaumluble circumstances,’’ says 
the general, " we dul not bepn the action till 
late in the da\, and not mme ih.m twent\ nrn- 
n.itea' sun remained when 1 led on the Huiinh 
cat airy to the charge. Hut tliey made up tor it 
by continuing the puisiut by moonlight; and all 
the troops were yuder aims till a very late hour 
in the night .”—Private latter to the Him. II. 
IVriles ley, t n Colonel Qurwood * IV tiling tim Dis¬ 
patches, 


wall, covering the approach to the rock 
from the north by the village of Lahada. 
All the walls were strongly built, and 
fortified by ram parts and towers. The 
communications with the fort were 
through three gates. The ascent to the 
first gate was very long and steep, and 
practicable only for men; that to the 
second was by a road used by the gar¬ 
rison, but it wound round the west side of 
the fort, and was exposed for a great dis¬ 
tance to its fire, the road being at the 
same time very narrow, so as to render a 
regular approach impracticable, and the 
rock being scarped on each side; the road 
to the third, or northern gate, was broad, 
and over ground level with the fort, to 
which it led directly from the village of 
Lahada; but to get at that village, it wan 
necessary to take a road which ran thirty 
miles through the mountains, and it was 
obvious that the difficulty and labour of 
moving ordnance and stores to Lahada 
would l>o very great.* This lust route was, 
however, adopted. The chief management 
of the siege was intrusted to Colonel 
Stevenson, General Wellesley covering 
his operations with his own division and 
with all the cavalry, and intending, if 
possible, to assist by making attacks from 
the southward and westward, while the 
colonel attacked from the north. It took 
Stevenson from the 7th of December to 
the 12th to reach Lahada; and during 
those five days the troops in his division 
went through a series of laborious ser¬ 
vices, such as nobody with the army had 
ever witnessed before, and that too with 
the utmost cheerfulness as well as perse¬ 
verance. The heavy ordnance and stores 
were dragged by hand over mountains, 
and through ravines, for near!) the whole 
distance, by roads which it had been pre¬ 
viously necessary for the soldiers to make 
for themselves. ]ly the 12th, at night, 
however, Colonel Stevenson had broken 
ground, and erected two batteries in front 
of the north face of the fort of Gawil- 
Ghur ; and on the same night General 
Wellesley’s division constructed one bat¬ 
tery on the mountain under the southern 
gate, with the view' to breach the wall 

* Wellington Dispatches. Dispatch from Ge¬ 
neral Wellesley to Ihe Govemoi -General. 
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near that gate, nr, at all events, to dis¬ 
tract the enemy by drawing their atten 
tiou to that quarter. The enemy’s garrisoi 
was numerous: it consisted of Rajpoots, 
and of a great body of regular infantry 
who had escaped fiom the battle of Ar- 
gauin, and who were all well armed with 
English muskets and bayonets; hut on 
the 15th, some breaches being made, and 
the outer walls carried by storm, the 
light infantry of the 04th regiment, 
headed by Captain Campbell, fixed their 
ladders against tlie inner fort, in which 
no breach whatever had been made, gal¬ 
lantly esealadl'd the high wall, and opened 
the gate for the storming-party, who, in 
a trice, were entire masteis of every part 
of the fortress. Vast numbers of the gi r- 
rison were killed, particularly at the dif¬ 
ferent gateways: their general or com¬ 
mander, Beny Sing, and his kdladar, 
wore found buried, like Tippooat Sering- 
apntam, amidst a heap of slain near a 
gateway; and some of the Rajpoot chiefs, 
according to the custom of their country 
had put their wives and daughters to 
death before going out to meet tlieir own.* 
On the 17th of December, or two days 
after the fall of (Jawil-Ghur, the Rajah 
of Berar signed the conditions of peaci 
which Wellesley dictated, ceding to tin 
Company the important piovinee of (bit- 
tack. with the (listi ict of Balasoie, and 
dismissing all the French or other Euro¬ 
pean officers in his service. Before the 
Rajah latified the treaty, (h*ueial Wel¬ 
lesley had made three marches towards 
Nag poor, “ in order to keep alive the 
impression under which it was evident 
that the treaty had been concluded.” As 
soon asSeindiah found that the Rajah had 
made peace, lie began to he alarmed, and 
to implore to he allowed to negotiate; and 
on the ,‘lOth of December lie signed a 
treaty of peace, by which he yielded to 
the Company' all the country between the 
Jumna and the Canges, besides numerous 
forts, territories, lights, and interests ; 
engaging to conform to the treaties which 
the Company" had made with the Peishwa, 
to recognise the right of the Peisliwa to 

* Colonel Go r wood, Wellington Dispatches; 
nod Journal of Ma.joi General Sn Jatpei Nicolls, 
•is quoted by Colonel Gurwoul. 


the territories which the Company had 
put him in possession of, and, in case of 
any difference afterwards between him 
and the Peisliwa, to admit the mediation, 
arbitration, and final decision of the Com¬ 
pany. Seindiah also agreed to dismiss 
such European officer* as he yet had, and 
(as the Rajah of Berar had also done) 
“ never to take or retain in his service 
any T Frenchman, or the subject of any 
other Emopean or American power the 
government of which may be at war with 
the British government; or any- British 
subject, whether European or native of 
India, without the consent of the British 
government.”* 

In the course of these campaigns an 
immense extent of country had been tra¬ 
versed, separate co-operating corps had 
been tinned with a ran* regularity and 
intelligence, and had, when necessary, 
been brought to a junction with admirable 
precision as to time and [dace; the staff 
office!s had surveyed the country with a 
much improved skill; the army made no 
blunders through that want of proper in¬ 
telligence which had so often been felt 
elsewhere; the maiehes had been more 
lapid, as well as moie certain; and, alto¬ 
gether, there was \isible an immense im¬ 
provement, which few or none will dispute 
was mainly due to the practice and ex¬ 
ample of Arthur Wellesley. In a private 
letter to one of his brothers, the great and 
accomplished soldier said at the time - 
“ The opei ations of this w ar have afforded 
numerous instances of improvement in 
our means of communication, of obtaining 
intelligence, and, above all, of movement. 
Marches sueli as I ha\e made in this war 
were never known or thought of before. 
In the last eight days of the month of 
October, 1 marched above 120 miles, and 
passed through two ghauts with heavy 
guns and all the equipments of the troops, 
uid this without injury to the efficiency 
if the army; and in the few days previous 
to this battle (Argaum), when 1 had de¬ 
termined to go into Berar, I never moved 
ess than between seventeen and tw r enty 
miles, and I marched twenty-six miles ou 


Treaties of the E. Iml. Comp, with Natne 
Powcis, &.c. 
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the day on which it was fought.” 591 It 
was in this great, field of India, where 
alone a British officer could now have th< 
handling of great masses of men, that 
Arthur Wellesley prepared himself for 
the duties which he had afterwards to 
perform in Portugal and Spain, and that 
he laid the groundwork of the loftv and 
enduring edifice of the fame of the Duke 
of Wellington. 

Nearly everything had depended upon 
the rapidity of movement, and the facility 
of moving the materiel of the army. The 
great danger in Indian warfare is that of 
not being aide to bring the enemy to 
notion. Hyder All well knew the advan¬ 
tages of this Parthian mode. When an 
Dogfish commander, weary of pursuing 
him, reproached him for flying before so 
small a force, Hyder replied, “ You will 
understand my mode of war in time. 
Shall I risk my cavalry, w hich costs 1000 
rupees a horse, against your cannon-balls 
that cost two pice 'i No; I will march 
your troops till their legs shall become 
the si/e of their bodies. You shall not 
have a blade of grass or a drop of water. 

I shall hear you every time your drum 
beats, but you shall not know where I am 
once a mouth. I will give your army 
battle; lmt it must be when I please, and 
not when you desire it.” f Hyder Ali 
kept his word; and Seindialfs army, 
abounding in cavalry' and in transport 
cattle, seemed disposed to act upon this 
system. But the active mind of the 
English general had long been intent on 
the m(‘.ms of improving the cattle of his 
armv. without which there could lie no 
rapid movements. Fastidious and inferior 
intellects had despised such subjects; hut 
his talk and his thoughts had long been 
of oxen. Like his then commander-in- 
chief, General Harris, lie had grieved 
over the miserably slow marches of the 
army in the last campaign against Tipj>oo. 
This slow progress was entirely owing to 
the bad system then in force for the draught 
and carriage departments. This defect in 
the organization of our Indian army had 
twen seriously felt and complained of 
l>y every succeeding commander-in-chief 

** Letter to the lion. II Wellesley, Wellington 
Dispatches. 

+ Southey, in Quarterly Itevicw, Jo. XXV. 


from the time of Sir Evre Conte* to that 
of Lord Cornwallis; hut nothing had been 
done to remedy it. With every new war 
the wild and small cattle of the Carnatic 
were to be purchased, at whatever price, 
and attached to the guns without previous 
training or experienced drivers: and it 
was chiefly ow ing to this wretched system, 
and to the great superiority of the Mysore 
cattle, that Ilyder and his son had defeated 
every attempt made by our commanders 
to overtake them in tin* field. This most 
serious defect was effectually removed 
after the capture of Serinaapatum, for 
General Harris immediately recommended 
the use* ami protection of TippOo's ad¬ 
mirable establishment of cattle, which 
was unequalled in India; and General 
Wellesley joined in making urgent repre¬ 
sentations to his brother the governor- 
general, and in making every possible 
effort to keep up and increase* the breed, 
and to give the animals pioper training 
and proper dnvers. “ It was this estab¬ 
lishment which enabled Hyder* All to 

march loo miles in two (lavs and a half 

•/ 

to the relief of Chilliunbrum, and, after 
every defeat, to draw' off his guns in face 
of Ins enemies; which enabled Tippoo 
Snltaun to cross the Peninsula in one 
month for the recovery of Bednore, and 
to march miles in) two days L ibre 
General Mcdows. ... It was also this 
establishment w hieli enabled Genei,i 1 Wel¬ 
lesley to effect those movements of unex¬ 
ampled rapidity which are the ndnmntion 
of every* military man.”f When the war 
was over, and when Genera! Wellesley w as 
about, to return to England, he mod ear¬ 
nestly recommended the breeding estab¬ 
lishment in Mysore to the eoniniander-in- 
chief, Lieutenant-General Stuart; and 
from this time the breed of cattle began 


* Sir Lire Coote )ud Raul after the battle o 
GiuULlore, " ll llydei Ah, binned up well 
torinei sin IT'S!, luul not come to seek us I <ould 
not have mo\eil tie* «\rin\ to follow him , uul this 
is a situ it ion go li\iugto the iespoiit.it>!*' military 
commander, th.it «tu ofli* er of character shudders 
at the idea ot beiug placed m Hitch a pie- 
die.ujciit.” 

t Memorandum on the Iiatiibludunent of 
Dmiiirht Mullocks and the Bleeding ICsUbleh- 
ment in Mysore,hs Col M.Cuhbon, in Appendix 
to Lite and Sei vices of Deitci.il Loid llairis, by 
the Might lion. S. It. Lushingtou. 
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to be not only prodigiously increased, 
but greatly improved. “ 1 he cattle of 
this establishment are as different from 


all other Indian cattle, as the Arab is 
from the country horse; and as superior to 
them not merely in their blood and confi¬ 
guration, but their strength and energy, 
their quick step, power of endurance, and 
of keeping their condition under great 
privation. Heavier and larger cattle may 
be found, perhaps, better calculated for 
the slow movement of heavy ordinance, 
but none that can be compared to them in 
spirit and activity, that, like them, would 
make forced marches with troops, with¬ 
stand all changes of weather, or be so 
fresh at the end of a campaign. This 
breed is> peculiar to Mysore, and takes its 
name from the village of Hagglewaddy. 
Its origin is beyond tradition, but it has 
ever been in the hands of the ruling 
power, on account of its superior qua¬ 
lities.”* These cattle, by the regulations 
of the Indian government, are at the dis¬ 
posal of the commander-in-chief for the 
time being, and their distribution rests 
with him. The advantage of possessing 
such an establishment, in time of war, is 
beyond all calculation,and has often been 
felt at critical moments. It was owing 
to the superb bullocks furnished by it, that 
Major-General Prit/ler was in a condition 
to inarch 346 miles in 25 days, in pur¬ 
suit of the Mahrattas, in the war of 1817 ; 
and that Major-General Sir Archibald 
Campbell was enabled, after the failure 
of his Bengal equipments, to advance 
upon Ava in 1825, and bring that very 
trying war to a favourable termina¬ 
tion. Equal care was bestowed by 
General Wellesley on the commissariat 
departments, which had been managed 
better than they had ever been before by 
an English arm), whether in Europe, 
Asia, or America, since the days of the 
great Marlborough, whose letters and dis¬ 
patches, like those of his great successor, 
abound in minute details, which prove 
the incessant attention paid to this impor¬ 
tant subject. The agreeable picture which 
Bishop Heber has drawn of the Brin- 
jarrees seems to be correct only with re¬ 
ference to that class of men as improved 


* Memorandum, &c. by Col. Cubbon. 


by the kind and considerate treatment 
they received in the course of this cam¬ 
paign against Scindiah, and by the wise 
system which was adopted by Lake and 
Wellesley, and which has since been fol¬ 
lowed by all our commanders in the 
field.* On hi.s fh’st acquaintance with 
them, General Wcllese y found them shy 
of approaching his army, np* to quarrel 
with his sepoys, much given n> plunder, 
and still more to trickery and cheating, 
and often very slow in bringing up their 
bad corn and rice. One of the most se¬ 
rious annoyances he suffered in his ad¬ 
vance from Poonah to the field of As- 
saye arose out of the great disinclination 
of the Poonah hrinjarrees to come for¬ 
ward at all in the service of the Bri¬ 
tish army. On that inarch his brin- 
ja ri ces “ played tricks, as usual,” and left 
him with only one-third of the rice 
which Jic ought to have had. They de¬ 
serted Colonel Murray’s corps altogether, 
leaving the soldiers for some days to the 
chance of starvation. They were found 
unmanageable unless their profits were 
enormous; and, unless they attended the 
camps as dealers on their own account, 
their dishonesty and rascality were pro¬ 
digious. To effect a change in their cha¬ 
racter and habits General Wellesley had 
recourse to those excellent means which 
have since been adopted as a system. 
One of his officers, w ho shared in the dif¬ 
ficulty, danger, and glory of this cam¬ 
paign, says, “ General Wellesley has al¬ 
ways made it a point to encourage these 
people, by promises, kindnesses, presents, 
indeed, by every kind of liberality of 
which lie possesses the means, to attend 

* 14 The bn Harries, or carriers ot grain, are a 
singular wandering race, who piss then whole 
time in transporting this article (lom one part of 
the eountiy to.inothei, seldom on their own ac- 
c iint, Imt ft* agents for more wrul thy dealers. 
They move about iu large bodies, with their 
wives, children, dogs, and loaded bullocks. The 
meu aie all armed, as a protection against petty 
thieves Fiom the soverov.-ii!. anil urnuo of Hin¬ 
dustan they have no apprehensions. Even con¬ 
tending armies allow them to pass mid repast* 
satcly. never taking their goods without purchase, 
or even preventing them, if they choose, from 
victualling theii enemy's camp, ltoth sides wisely 
agiee to respect and encourage a blanch of in- 
dimtiy, the intenupturn ot which might be 
attended with tat.il consequences to both."— 
Bishop lltbn , Indian Journal* 
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our camp, and collect grain for the army 
lie advances them money ; hikes their 
grain w hen not immediately wanted ; 
gets the duties on its transport remitted; 
procures permits to collect it iu our allies' 
territories; gives or orders escorts; pro¬ 
vides guards in camp, or wherever re¬ 
quired : whenever they meet extraordi¬ 
nary losses, he balances them by the 
price; and not seldom has he ordered two 
or three rupees a head, as a reward for 
each bullock brought.”* The fame of 
these proceedings soon spread throughout 
the country, and gradually produced the 
desired effect. A few days after the bat¬ 
tle of Assaye, when provisions were much 
wanted, from J20UD to dOno bullocks 
loaded with grain approached the camp. 
They belonged to a brinjnrice tribe, who 
had collected the grain to the eastward 
and south waid, and who w r ere looking out 
for one of the armies, where they would 
be sure of a market. This was their own 
account; blit it was most likely that they 
were going to Scindiah, or to his ally, the 
ltujah of lierar. The Cutwahl, or head 
native civil magistrate in camp, heard of 
their appioach w hen at a distance, and 
by his dexterity induced them to go to 
the British army--a step which it might 
not have been convenient or politic (consi¬ 
dering the effects likely to be produced 
upon other brinjarreccommunities) to have 
Jomd them to take. General Wellesley 
was very generous to these brinjarrees, 
and to the cutwahl who had induced them 
to carry their grain to his market, instead 
of taking it to his enemies. To the cut¬ 
wahl he gave a heavy pair of gold ban¬ 
gles, enhancing considerably the value of 
the gift by putting them on the man's 
wrists with his owrn hands. “ Marks of 
favour are highly esteemed by inferiors 
in all countries, but in none more than in 
India: this simple attention of General 
Wellesley, no doubt, raised the cutwahl 
very much in his little city, the camp 
bazaar."! On other occasions lie gave 
handsome dresses and turbans to the brin- 
jarree chiefs. After this the brinjarrees bc- 


• Journal of Major General Sir Jaapci Moolis, 
K.C.II., written in the field, 5th October, 1MM. at» 
quoted by Colonel Gmwood, Wellington Lhs- 
putchog. 
f Id. id. 


gau to flock to the camp, and to follow the 
army without the necessity of any solici¬ 
tation ; and thus one of the most impor¬ 
tant obstacles to the progress of war, and 
the greatest of all calamities to the 
chances of which our troops were ex¬ 
posed, were effectually removed.* Eveu 
the pronetiess to trickery and cheating 
was diminished when the brinjarrees 
found that they could make a surer profit 
by being honest. 

In the course of this some year the en¬ 
terprising Governor-General of India had 
set in motion a third and a fourth army 
against the Mali rat ta confederacy, the ex¬ 
istence of which, formidable in itself, 
might have become in the highest degree 
dangerous, if Bonaparte could have suc¬ 
ceeded in throwing any considerable force 
into Hindustan. As cIm where, the pro¬ 
gress of British arms was favoured by in¬ 
testine dissensions, disputed successions, 
and fin ions jealousies among the Mali- 
ratta chiefs. Colonel Powell, starting 
from Allahabad, with troops belonging to 
the Bengal establishment, overran the 
often-disputed province of Bundelciind, 

Colonel (iurwocul, ' Wellmi'ton Dispatches.* 
It should app“nr, too, that »oinc < halites v»uo 
nlioduicd into the old svsieni, in order to lcudci 
tin* In in).mre-* nun** extensively useful to iu run's 

the field After tins Nt nullah mar—in No 
uiher, JHO-i—we find General Wellesley thus 
ihscuhiiiK these indispensable attendants oil an 
Indian army — 

Unnjamn. These are a class of carii«*is 
who gam n livelihood by tnuis|K>rling giam oi 
•tiler commodities tiom one pail id' the couuhv 
to another They attend armies, and hade nea.iy 
in th** sinu' manner as they «lo in common tuned 
>1 pea<»*. They eithei puu base ui.un themselves 
in the coniitiy with then own money, oi with 
inoucy advmned to them by ihe Company, ami 
*•11 it m the bazaar, at the raws ol the day, on 
their own mcount, or 1he\ take gi.tm at the 
Company’s stores at uitiilll reduce*! l.ites, and 
sell it on then own arrount in ihe ha/a.irs, or 
hey lake up grain m the Company's stmeb, and 
e.iiry it with the army, and irente n sum of 
monev for every ninth they make, and ihe j-rnin 
in sohl in Ihe ha/aai* on account of the Company ; 

>r they line then cattle by the month to the Com¬ 
pany, mid take up grain from the public ►tons 
.uid cai rv it with the aimy . where it is sold in the 
ui/a.irs oil the in fount oi the Company. 

" It in the husiuess ot the mi pel intendetit of 
supplies to settle all these various accounts, and 
o nee that the hnnjairees i»cl flesh loads hs last 
is they empty them; and to know always, ns 
neaily as possible, the .quantity of grain wliuli 
this descuptiwu ol people huve tfOt. ' 
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reducing the forts, and establishing the 
authority of the Company. Powell fought 
one pitched battle near Capsah, in which, 
as usual, the enemy made gotxl use of 
their artillery, hut were routed with loss. 
Fort ( VIpee, on the south-western side of 
the Jumna, and Gualior, which com¬ 
mands an important pass and defends the 
frontiers of Gohud, were the most impor¬ 
tant of the fortresses taken. Gualior, 
which had once been in our possession 
(having been gallantly stormed and taken 
in 1780, by Major-afterwardsGeneral - 
Pophaiu, one of Warren Hastings’s best 
fighting men), hut which had been ceded 
by treaty to a faithless ally, had ever 
been considered a military post of tin* 
greatest importance: the fort, in strength 
and situation, resembled Gnwil-Glmr, 
standing on aveiy steep hill, which was 
long and narrow at the top, and dipped 
almost perpendicularly at the sides. To 
block up some other passes through which 
the Mahrattas might make inroads as 
soon as Powell hail seemed his footing in 
Bumlelcund, T/ieut.-Colonel Broughton 
was detached to the eastern provinces of 
Berar, to seize the fortress of Snmbulpoor, 
to drive out some freebooting bands, and 
to‘destroy or scatter the only Mahtafta 
force which -was left anywhere in the 
country between Bundelcund, Berar, and 
Cuttack. Chitting a road foi his artillery 
across a deep and extensive forest, and 
overcoming every obstacle, Broughton 
executed every part of the task intrusted 
to him. Colonel Ifnreourt, with a divi¬ 
sion of the Madras army which had been 
stationed in the Northern (’irears, marched 
from Ganjaiu on the 8th of September, to 
drive the Mahratta chiefs out of Cuttack, 
a province of which the best part was 
actually in our possession before the 
Rajah of Berar formally ceded it by 
treaty. The Mnlirattas on the frontier 
fled, the Bramins of Juggernaut placed 
their pagoda and idol under British pro¬ 
tection, which in itself was a very im¬ 
portant advantage; and, after some de¬ 
lay, occasioned by the rains, Harcourt 
continued his advance, entered the city 
of Cuttack, and laid siege to the fort, a 
place of considerable strength, having 
only one entrance by a narrow bridge 
over a wet ditch of enormous dimen¬ 


sions. But a co-operating force, detached 
from the Bengal army, and which might 
be called a sixth army, or corps d’armee, 
had landed at Balasore on the 21st of 
September, and, after getting possession 
of all the country on the coast, sent 
forward reinforcements to Cuttack to 
assist in the siege of the fortress. That 
place was stormed and taken m the 1 tth 
of October, and the fall of the fort left 
Harcourt undisputed master of the whole 
of the province.* In Hareourt’s opera¬ 
tions, as in all the rest of this lar-extend- 
ing, extraordinary campaign, there was a 
plan of co-operation and mutual assist¬ 
ance : as soon as he had captured the 
great ft a tress of Cuttack, he detached 
Major Forbes to occupy the defile of Ber- 
luutli, which formed tile only entrance into 
the prov ince of Cuttack through the 
chain of mountains which separated it 
from the states of the Rajah of Berar. 
Forbes performed his duty admiiahly; 
several of the neighbouring Rajahs fled 
from tin 1 tyranny of the great Rajah of 
Berar, and threw themselves under the 
protection of the British; the pass of 
Bermuth was secured; and in a few 
weeks (’olonel I lareourt and tin* troops that 
had conquered Cuttack defiled through 
it,"and co-operated with General Welles¬ 
ley, distracting the attention of the enemy 
while he advanced and captured Gawil- 
Ghur. In all these combined movements 
of different corps, from such opposite 
points and over so extensive a range of 
country, scarcely one error of an}’ conse¬ 
quence appears to have been committed, 
the different detachments meeting at the 
very time and place appointed, and, whe¬ 
ther close together or far asunder, moving 
like different wheels of one great ma¬ 
chine, set in motion by one master power. 

The seat of war had extended nearly all 
over the continent of India, and had ex¬ 
hibited, in the short space of four months, 
four general and well-contested battles, 
and eight regular sieges and storinings of 

* I he British troops in Uutbu k appear to have 
suffered more fiom wild beasts than irom the 
appiir of the Mdhrattns. The country abounded 
with forests, the forests swarmed with leo¬ 
pards, and other beasts of prey, and these de¬ 
voured a good many of our diowsy or negligent 
sentinels. 
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fortresses. ]British valour mul military 
genius (for even the high word genius is 
applicable lie re) had triumphed over ac¬ 
cumulated obstacles, the combination of 
truly formidable powers, and over every 
advantage arising to the enemy from lo¬ 
cal position, military means (especially in 
their immense and well-served trains of 
artillery ), and numerical strength, which 
had been so improved by French training 
and discipline. The armies which Wel¬ 
lington had fought.it Assaye and Argaum, 
and which Lake had fought at Delhi and 
Las waive, were not wlwt Indian armies 
had beeu in th 1 days of Clive and Coofe, 
but admirably officered, and capable of 
contending with most of the armies of 
Europe. And, should any attempt he 
made to diminish the reputation of our 
two commanders by quoting the native 
superiont) ofBtilish and Irish-bred sol¬ 
diers, it ought to he remembered that the 
number of Europeans either in Lake’s or 
Wellesley’s amiy was comparatively 
small; that the ina**s of their materials 
were of native growth, were Indians like 
those that wore serving in tin* armies of 
Seindiuh : and that the disparity of num¬ 
bers was so great that, ifeveiy Euiopcan 
under Lake or Wellesley, or m the sepa¬ 
rate corps operating with theiu, should be 
counted as worth five well armed and 
disciplined uatives,the British force would 
still he greatly inferior.* 

The signal successes of the year 180,‘J 
gave to the British empire other advan¬ 
tages besides the acquisition of the Mah- 
ratta dominions between the Jumna and 
the Ganges: they secured, by the posses¬ 
sion of Delhi, Agra, andOalpec, the mas¬ 
tery and free navigation of the Jumna, 
with an important tract of country along 
the right hank of that river; they gave 
us the gieater pait of the rich province of 
Bundelcund, the whole of (/utt.iek in 
Orissa, and the most valuable territory in 
Gu/erot, with valuable poits which were 
before accessible to the enemy our mor¬ 
tal enemy, France -thereby securing the 
navigation along that immense coast, 

* Major'I h«»in cwlrul.iti'i tin* nuiiu*ious Mali 
rnfta aimirs hioimlit into tin* field in flu* wholi* 
<*nurse of tin* <*am)».»i^u at il’iO.OCO men : ami tin* 

* nips oi” mi zed in tlifir Fn k m.li ..iivaliam*** at 
10,00 J iiiou*, at llie least. 


from the mouths of the Ganges to the 
mouths of the Indus; and, furthermore, 
they gave to the Company a stronger 
frontier in the Deccan, and to our allies, 
the Nizam and the Peishwa, an important 
accession of strength.* A metaphysician 
and utilitarian writing after the fad, and 
far removed from the danger, splitting 
fine straws in a quiet suburb of that gieat 
capital which has not heaid the sound 
of real war, nor in reality ever been 
exposed to the risk of bearing it, for so 
many ages, may undervalue the services 
performed by Lake and the two lllus- 
fr*oii8 brothers, and may underrate and 
split, or shave down to nothing, the danger 
w ith which we were threatened by French 
intrigue and the Maliratta confederacy, 
emboldened by hopes of important suc¬ 
cours from Fiance, which were actually 
on their way before the cm/ji-ilc-f/ract' 
was struck, and which might, by the 
unsteady chances of wind and weather 
and the casualties of the ocean, have been 
allowed to leach their destination; hut 
the Biitish subjects who were living in 
India, whose lives or property, or both, 
wu’e at stake, who knew the animus and 
the means of Scimliah and his allies, and 
who saw all the danger from a near point, 
certainly entertained notions veiy diller- 
ont from those of the not very national 
historian of British India. Some of these 
id»»as were well and honestly expressed, 
at the termination of the wai, in an ad¬ 
dress presented by the Biitish inhabitants 
of Calcutta to the Governor-General, 
Lord. Wellesley. These Englishmen 
stated tfraf, at a moment w hen the renew ¬ 
al of war in Europe was certain, th ** me¬ 
nacing attitude of the armies assembled 
by the Maliratta princes and the unoon- 
ti oiled authoiily exeieised by French ad¬ 
venturers over ’ disciplined Hoops of 
Sciiiduih, could not have been viewed 
without extreme anxiety, nor have been 
suffered to continue without ondangeiing 
the whole of our Eastern empire: and, 
after a proper tribute paid to the auny 
and its gallant and skilful commandd'*, 

* 'I Imru'j M.rm'U ot ttio War m hull* 

—Tn ill, upmii]* ot W)d tiled** of »• muon li.i-l 
bat*.i i apt in i*il In I, »U.\ Widleslc v f ami lJi-n 
**iibnilinil)it’s. h>u»*iliei willi an. ii> minion, tiiMbiin*, 
and stoic** in propoit oil. 
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they said that the British power in India 
had been raised to the proudest pre-emi¬ 
nence ; that, “ by this auspicious conclu¬ 
sion of a rapid and glorious war, the ene¬ 
mies of the British empire were humbled, 
French influence was annihilated, our 
allies were encouraged, our resources en¬ 
larged and solidly established, and the 
British dominions in India rendered at 
once more secure of enjoying the advan¬ 
tages of peace, and more capable of re¬ 
pelling the dangers of war/’ The Bri¬ 
tish residing in the presidencies of Ma¬ 
dras and Bombay were not behind those 
residing in Bengal, in expressing Their 
sense of the great danger they ha 1 been 
exposed to, and in testifying their grati¬ 
tude for the services which had rescued 
the whole of our F/.istern settlements 
from a state of jeopardy, and fixed them 
upon a basis of better and more perma¬ 
nent security. 

Many brilliant achievements at sea have 
been omitted for the sake of brevity, 
but the following exploit was attended 
with too important consequences, and the 
honour of it belongs too exclusively to 
the officers of the East India Company, 
to be passed over in silence. 

The French admiral Linois, who had 
reached Pondicherry, and who had been 
enabled to escape from that roadstead, 
finding be could do no good in the Mah- 
ratta war, hoped to do some mischief to 
the English by picking up a few of their 
stray Indiamcn. He had captured several 
of these ships, and had plundered the 
English factory at Bencoolen, when, on 
the 14th of February, 1804, he fell in 
with a rich fleet of East Indiarnen and 
country ships that were coining from 
China, and on the point of entering the 
straits of Malacca. As Linois had with 
him a ship of the line, three frigates, and 
a brig, and as our merchant vessels had 
no men-of-war to convoy them, he made 
quite sure of an easy swoop and of an im¬ 
mense prize. But, by this time, the Com¬ 
pany's ships were generally armed and 
well officered; and Captain (afterwards, 
by grace of this action, Sir N.) Dance, 
who was acting as commodore to the fleet 
of traders, was both an able and a brave 
sailor. At sunset, Linois was close up 
with the English rear, and Dauce was iu 


momentary expectation of an attack ; but 
the French hauled to windward; and the 
India ships luy-to in line of battle all 
night, the men being at their quarters, 
and ready to engage at any moment. At 
daybreak of the 15th, Dance saw his 
enemy lying about three miles to wind¬ 
ward; and, at the tight, lie gallantly 
hoisted his colours, and ofter.d him battle, 
if he chose to come down. Liuois’s ship 
of the line and his three frigates showed 
French colours, the brig Dutch co¬ 
lours. At nine o’clock, seeing that the 
French would not come down, Dance 
formed in order of sailing, and steered 
his course under an easy sail. Linois 
then filled his sails and edged towards 
him. At one i\m., Dance, finding that 
the enemy were proposing to cut off his 
rear, made the signal to tack, and bear 
down on them, and engage in succession. 
This mauaMivrc was correctly performed 
by three of the Indiarnen ; and the rest 
stood towards Linois under a press of sail. 
The French then formed in very close 
line, and opened their fire on Dance’s 
headmost ships, which did not return their 
fire until they got to closer quarters. The 
‘ Koyal George' bore the brunt of the 
action, getting very near the enemy, en¬ 
gaging for about forty minutes, and firing 
eight or nine broadsides. She was ably 
seconded, as they came up, by the 
‘Ganges/ ‘Earl Camden/ ‘Warley/ and 
‘Alfred*/ the ‘Ganges' being in action 
about thirty-five minutes, and firing seven 
or eight broadsides; the 4 Earl Camden’ 
being in action about twenty-five minutes, 
and the two other named ships about a 
quarter of an hour. Before any more of 
the Indiarnen could come up and engage, 
the enemy hauled their wind, and stood 
away to the eastward, under all the sail 
they could set. At two i\m., Dance made 
tun signal for a general chace, and pur¬ 
sued Linois until fourr.M.; when, consi¬ 
dering the immense property at stake, 
and fearing that a longer pursuit would 
carry him too far from the mouth of the 
Straits of Malacca, the gallant commodore 
of this well-conducted merchant fleet 
made the signal to tack ; and, the signal 
being well obeyed, by eight in the even¬ 
ing they all anchored safely in a situation 
to enter the Strait the next morning. 
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Nothing more was seen of Linois, who, 
according to his own account, had run 
away through fear of being surrounded. 
The * Royal George’ had one man killed, 
and another wounded, many shot in her 
hull, and more in her sails. Not a man 
was hurt in any of the other ships: only 
a few' shots touched the ‘Ganges’ and 
‘ Earl Camdenfor the fire of the enemy 
seemed to he but ill directed, his shot 
either falling short or passing over head. 
Dance rendered a proper tribute to the 
captains and crews, who had not been 
trained to fight, and whose ships, after all, 
were indifferently armed, and, like all 
merchant vessels, in very imperfect fight¬ 
ing order.* “Captain Timms,” said 
Dance, in his letter to the Court of Di¬ 
rectors, “carried the ‘Royal George* 
into action in the most gallant manner. 
In justice to my brother commanders, 1 
must state, that every ship was cleared 
and prepared for action; and, as 1 laid 
communication with almost all of them 
during the two days we were in presence 
of the enemy, 1 found them unanimous m 
the determined resolution to defend the 
valuable property entrusted to their charge 
to the last extremity, with a full con¬ 
viction of the successful event of their 
exertions; and this spirit was fully se¬ 
conded by the gallant ardour of all our 
officers and ships’ companies.” According 

* Of the French men of w.ir, I.inois's slop 
carried 81 guns, the ‘Hello Ponlo’ and ' Semil 
lento’ wore heavy frnpdos, the ‘ Hereeau’ carried 
22 long eights*, and two English twelve pounder 
carroimdes, and the large Dutch brig had 18 
guns; but a still greater advantage on this side 
was the perfect war trim of the ships. Of the 
Indiamen and country ship- (the latter being in¬ 
ferior to the former) there were sixteen drawn up 
in the line of battle, and they carried from .10 to 
3fi guns each. Some of them earned upon the 
main deck 26 medium eighteen pounders, or 
“ oarronades,** weighing about 28 cwt., and of 
very little use: guns of this description, indeed, 
have long since been exploded Ten 18 poun¬ 
der carronades on the quarter-deck made up the 
36 guns. Others of the ships, and those among 
the largest, mounted long 12 and 6 pounders. 
No one of the creu9, we believe, exceeded M«) 
men, and that number included Chinese, hascara, 
&c. Moreover, in Itttjng tlie ships, so much 
more attention had been paid to stowage than to 
the means ol attack and defence, that one and 
sometimes two but ts of water were lashed between 
the guns, and the decks in general greatly 
lumbered.— James. 


to the calmest, th« most correct, and best 
of our naval historians, “ the promptitude 
and firmness of Commodore Dance and 
his brave associates undoubtedly saved 
from capture a rich and valuable fleet. 
The slightest indecision in him or them 
would have encouraged the French ad¬ 
miral to persevere in his attack; and, 
had he done so, no efforts, however gal¬ 
lant and judicious, could have prevented 
a part of the fleet at least from falling 
into his hands.”* In this case merit was 
properly rewarded, and thereby an in¬ 
centive was given to other seamen not in 
the national service. The commanders, 
officers, and crews were liberally re¬ 
warded by the East India Company ; 
Dance received the honour of knighthood 
from the king; and among the sums of 
money voted to him were 5uu0/. by the 
Bombay Insurance Company. Other 
liberal sums were given to him and to the 
officers and crews by the committee of 
the “ Patriotic Fund.* 

Early in the spring of the year 1804 
General Wellesley crossed the Goda- 
\ery to put down the independent free- 
hooting parties, fragments of Si indiah’s 
armies, and gangs of banditti from nearly 
all parts of India, who were plunder¬ 
ing and devastating the whole of the 
Western Deccan, lie offered terms to 
the chiefs of these freebooters, and al¬ 
lowed them five days to dismiss their 
troops and come into his cam]). Put at 
the expiration of that time, on the 4tli of 
February, he endeavoured to cut them off 
by making forced marches over eighty 
miles of the roughest country, to the spot 
where they were eucamped. His secret 
was betrayed by some of the natives fol¬ 
lowing his own army, or he would have 
taken them by surprise in their camp. 
As they fled, he followed them with the 
British cavalry in one column acting 
upon the right of their rear, while the 
Mysore cavalry and the cavalry of the re¬ 
established Peishwa pursued tin; centre 
and left. The marauders, for tin* most 
part cavalry, were greatly superior in 
numbers to their pursuers, and were fur¬ 
nished with field-pieces. In one small 
affair the British cavalry and the Mysore 

* James,' Naxal History of<5reat Britain.’ 
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cavalry killed a great number of them, 
and captured some of their guns. Wel¬ 
lesley then followed them with astonish¬ 
ing rapidity from hill to hill, nor ceased 
his pursuit until he lmd entirely destroyed 
or dispersed them, and captured all their 
artillery, ammunition, baggage, and ba¬ 
zaars.* The fatigue was excessive; not 
a few of Wellesh*}’s horses and men died 
of it: he himself describes the marches 
made as being “ terrible,” and after the 
lapse of many years, and many other ar¬ 
duous service's, he still spoke of this as 
the most laborious service in which lie 
had ever been engaged.f Thoie was 
more ignorance than insolence in the 
notion which suggested to Napoleon 
lhmaparte and his echoes the contempt¬ 
uous expression of “ Sepoy ( «eneral.” 

As (reneial Wellesley took little or no 
part in the war which followed with 
iloikar and anew hut much weaker con¬ 
federacy than that whose spear had been 
broken by' himself and (General Lake, 
and as this tlying campaign beyond the 
Godavcry concluded Ins important mili¬ 
tary service in India, we may briefly al¬ 
lude in this place to his equally important 
civil soivices. In the month of July 
(1804) having, in pursuance of orders 
from his brother the governor-general, 
broken up the army in the Deccan, and 
returned to Seringa pa tarn, General Wel¬ 
lesley received an address from the na¬ 
tive inhabitants, which, in simple, unaf¬ 
fected, sincere, and truthful words, ex¬ 
pressed the gratitude of the people of My¬ 
sore for the tranquillity and happiness 
they had enjoyed under his government]; 

• “ These immeiouq anil fotimd.ilil«' hands of 
freebnotos, who were the tenor ot the coiiutn, 
were d uly hum easing m numbers, And ’ud 
nil end v deiWttcd ,t body of the Snuhalfs hoops, 
a lid had taken 1mm them tin* guns which l have 
retaken— Litter to the. (i(n>enmr-Gmeral, in 
Wellington Dispatches- 

•{• Colonel (jiuwood's Wellington Dispatches; 
Andie Vienssenx’s Milit.il> I ale of the Duke of 
Mclhnuton; Major V\ ill turn Thom, Memoas ot 
the War in lodi i 

+ The adcliess, wliieli w is piesented ou the 
6tli of Tuh, IHO *, w .is hi till* ellec t — 

*' We, the native inhabit mis o> Seringa pat mi, 
li.ixe icposed fot five auspicious years under the 
shadow ol \oiii protection 

“ We have 1c It, uteri dm in" \our absence, in 
the midst of bailie and of victory, that your care 
for our prosperity had been cMeuded to us in as 


The whole of the Mysore had been well 
administered under his vigilant superin¬ 
tendence ; numerous abuses, on the part 
of the civil as well as the military ser¬ 
vants of the Company, had been cheeked, 
and agriculture and trade had flourished, 
while the storm of wftr was raging in 
other parts of India. Deserted villages, 
of which the tigers, the jackals, and the 
wild dogs of the ghauts had taken pos¬ 
session, were again occupied by industri¬ 
ous ami thriving people ; and, while there 
was a security for the great and the 
wealthy, such as had never been known un- 
tier Hyder All or hissonTippoo, there was 
also protection and safety for the poorest. 
Against all who put in practice any foul 
money-getting trick, or assisted in any act 
of peculation, corruption, or oppression, 
the general was ruthless, driving such 
men, whatever might he their patronage 
or their connections, from their rank, sta¬ 
tions, and employment. During the live 
years of General Wellesley’s govern¬ 
ment, the whole country had, in fact, ac¬ 
quired a higher degree of prosperity than 
could possibly have been expected in so 
short a time; and through this prosperity 
it had been enabled in some degree to re¬ 
pay—by the efficacy of its assistance in the 
hour of emergency, when Seindiah’s con¬ 
federacy and Perron’s disciplined army 
showed their formidable front - the be¬ 
nefits which it had derived from Hritish in¬ 
fluence, protection, and power. And yet, 
during all this time, large sums bad been 
annually appropriated to the construction 
or repair of tanks, watercourses, roads, 
bridges, and other works, which tended 
to the further improvement and increase 

mple a manner a» if noothi object had occupied 
ymir mind. 

We ne prepirnu; to perform, in our several 
/'■iste*, the duties nt flunk blown" find of saciifice 
i» the presorting find, «ho has brought you hack 
hi safety . ami we present ouisehes in poi>on to 
cxpiexs oar jo\ 

As your Inborn s have been crowned wilh 
'ietoiy, so m iy your lepose lie placed with 
honours. May you lnnj» continue personally 
to dispense to us that full streim ot xecuiity and 
happiness, which we fust received with wonder, 
and continue to enjoy with gialitudc , and, v In n 
tfreatei affairs shall cull you fiom us, inav the 
Clod ol nil eagles and all nations deurn to hear 
with favoui our humble and constant prayers for 
your he.ilth, your jdorv, and your happiness.”— 
Colonel Out wood, Wellington DU patches. 
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of the agriculture, trade, and other re¬ 
sources of die country. The best attesta¬ 
tion to the merits of the system is to be 
found in the fact that great numbers of 
strangers fiom other parts of Hindustan 
came and settled in Mysore, and mate¬ 
rially aided in improving the agriculture 
and the entire aspect of tile country. An 
admit aide police was organized, and a 
military plan anaugul, by winch, be¬ 
tween standing troops well disciplined and 
a sort of militia, Mysore could at any 
time, on a few days’ notice, bring to,0oo 
men into the field, without confusion, 
without any great expense, and without 
oppression or violence of any kind ; and 
with a forte like this the Mysoreans could 
not only defend their own territories, but 
also spare troops to the Company for 
operations far beyond their own fron¬ 
tiers. The Mysore cavalry, which had 
been serving under Wellesley in the 
Seiudiah campaign and m pm suit of the 
fieebootci’s had behaved admirably well. 

In March, 1803, when lie was on the 
point of lea\ing the bant for ever, the na¬ 
tive inhabitants of Scringapatani, Hindus 
and Mussulmans, presented another ad¬ 
dress to the Major-General. expressing 
again their gratitude* for the tranquillity, 
security, and happiness they had enjoyed 
under his auspicious pi election ; their re¬ 
spect for the brilliant exploits he had 
achieved in the field of battle, and their 
reverence for his ailiibiJity and benevo¬ 
lence. concluding with a prayer to God 
to grant him health and a safe and plea¬ 
sant voyage to Kurope, hut with the ex¬ 
pression of an earnest hope for his speedy 
return to tlic country, once more to extend 
and uphold that piotection over them, 
which Ins extensive local knowledge of 
their customs and manners was so capable 
of afford mg. 1. 


* Tin* Enniiwm ofliivi lio hail linen srivni" 
undoi (h nor,il \\ flh sl»*\ mIhmi .iildrev, pie- 

s ont« , d on tin* *>ann* occasion, w 
tlioir ndmiiatiou of his ia.iI 
‘■nleiulul acmevouiou.'., ol hi* u 


Ami in the Deccan and at Poonah the 
conduct of this great man was equally ad¬ 
mirable, and equally productive of im¬ 
portant advantages, whether we consider 
the natives, or tin* mere interests of the 
Company or of the British nation. In 
particular, lie curbed the vindictive hand 
of the expelled Peishwa, whom our arms 
had restored, and who, like the generality 
of Indian princes, knew nothing of for¬ 
giveness, being, in Wellesley’s own 
words, “calI*.us to everything but money 
and levcngc,” and as treacherous as be 
was vindictive and rapacious, lie inter¬ 
posed in many eases w licie the Peishwa 
would have deluged the country with 
blood; he saved many' chiefs who would 
otherwise have been put to death or (linen 
out of the country for the aid they had 
men Seiudiah in exj ling the Peishwa. 
He concluded one of Ins dispatches with 
these remarkable words: “The war will 
he eternal if nobody is ever to he foi- 
given ; and 1 eeitainly think that the 
I>i itisli government cannot intend to make 
the British troops the instruments of the 
Peishwa’s refuge.” lie also found it 
necessaiy, on more than one occasion, to 
teach forgiveness, or calmness and mo- 
deiatiou, to tin* civil government residing 
at Calcutta. “When,” said he, “the 
power of the Company is so great, little 
dirty passions must not be suffeied to 
guide its measures,”* 

insure m cumin.md, wlucli h.ul made ohcdiciitv 
a plcasim*. and ol that hank ( liwlcsreusioti u, 
lilt* pi o ah' uihMcouise ol lile, wlm It il was then 
piidu indi\lduallx t«> .icknow ledjic. They n»- 
tfieti'd his depaitmc, thev loo hoped loi In* 
speedy lelimi to India, and tiicv ended willi 1 1 n* 
woid>, ‘ Hut in uli ilevel ipinitei ol the flolic 
(ui1 1 u*i hnnimisaiuldistiiirlioiissli.nl ,i.\.nt you, 
ecu sinenosL ^ood wishes will cidtslaoilv tollnw 
% mu i.ireei ; .»iid «i* now la;* um t.i accept out 
most i esp*11 lul, hut most cordial, Iniewell.” The 
good visiles ol thi-.e oflmis in India wile ic.i 
li/cd. and ptihaps hryoud the < v.pecMti>>ii mi'ii 
ot those wlio wen* most s.cniiunic. oi who lie-t 
knew all that was m lorn, m the Peninsula! war, 
and oit iIn* field ot W .Union 

* t'uloiiel (iiuwood, \\<*) Liragion Ihspatdies. 
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CHAPTER VII. 

ADMINISTRATION OF MARQUESS WELI/F.ST,EY CONTINUED. 


Notwithstanding the decisive victories 
and the conquests achieved by Generals 
Lake and Arthur Wellesley in 1802-3, 
a fresh Mnhratta war broke out in 1804, 
The conduct pursued by Jeswunt Rao 
Ifolkar, during the late war between the 
British government, Scindiah, and the 
Rajah of Berar, was in conformity with 
the most characteristic features of t!v» 
policy of a Mahratta chieftain. He had 
not only promised to join the confederacy 
against the British, hut had actually con¬ 
cluded, through the medium of the Rajah 
of Berar, a treaty with Scindiah, who 
made great cessions of territory, &c. to 
induce him to enter the league and to he 
true to his engagements. Blit truth never 
abided in the palace or under the lent of 
a Mahratta. chief. Although Holkar pro¬ 
mised everything, he showed no inclina¬ 
tion, after hostilities were commenced, to 
assist the confederates. There was, in¬ 
deed, ground to believe that he rejoiced 
in the first reverses which his great rival 
Scirldiah sustained; and that if this sen¬ 
timent underwent a change when he saw 
tlic unprecedented rapidity and success of 
the two English generals, who, in the 
short space of five months, had annihi¬ 
lated two immense armies and captured 
a number of fortresses hitherto deemed 
impregnable, the course of action was too 
rapid and decisive to give him time for 
interference; although, before the treaties 
of peace were concluded, he had put his 
forces in motion, and advanced as far as 
the frontier of the Rajah of Jypoor, who 
was then under the protection of the 
British government.* Having thus re¬ 
mained inactive during the progress of > 
the war against Scindiah and the Rajah ' 
of Berar, and having greatly strengthened j 


himself while they had been rushing to 
their ruin, Holkar suddenly assumed an 
attitude which excited alarm or suspicion. 
He continued to declare that he wished 
to remain at peace, he e\en professed a 
great friendship for the British govern¬ 
ment, hut his conduct indicated other 
designs, and lie kept his marauding army 
close on the frontiers to which Ju* had 
brought it. The governor-general in¬ 
structed General Lake to enter into any 
negotiation that might lead to an early 
explanation of his views, and relieve the 
Company from the expense and alarm to 
which its provinces must be subjected, 
while such a horde of freebooters as the 
army of Holkar continued to be assem¬ 
bled on its frontiers or on tin* frontiers of 
its allies. On the 20th of January, 1804, 
Lake addressed a letter to the formidable 
chieftain, stating generally the terms on 
which the British government w'as dis¬ 
posed to conclude a friendly treaty with 
him; but requiring, as a proof of the sin¬ 
cerity of his amicable professions, that he 
should withdraw his army from the 
threatening position it then occupied, 

| retire quietly within his own territories, 
and abstain from exacting choulte (tri¬ 
bute or blackmail) from the allies of the 
British. Instead of replying immediately 
to this letter, Holkar allowed some time 
to pass, and during this time more flying 
and marauding troops of horse joined his 
standard. At last, he sent his vakeels to 
the British commandcr-in-chicf to make 
extravagant demands, and to claim the 
very right of levying choulte, which he 
had been called upon to renounce. The 
very first, proposition advanced by his 
vakeel was that he should be permitted to 
collect the choulte “ agreeably to the cus¬ 
tom of his ancestors/’ which ancestorial 
custom closely resembled that of the 


* Malcolm, Poht. Hist. Inti. 
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predatory of onr Highland clam in the 
olden times*. The second proposition was 
that twelve of the finest districts in the 
Dnah, a district in Bumlelcund, and the 
country of Humana, which were said to 
have been in ancient times in the posses¬ 
sion of his family or tribe, should be 
given up to Holkar. And the vakeels 
finally demanded in his name that all his 
territories should he guaianteed to him 
by the English, and that a treaty should 
lx* concluded with him on the same terms 
as that recently concluded by the (Vim- 
pan) with Xeindiali, who had purchased 
it by making so many sacrifices to the 
English. These extiavagant demands 
wvie of course rejected; awl their na¬ 
ture, as well as the manner in which they 
were made, satisfied the commander-in- 
chief of the Mahralta’s real designs. 
These wen* more full) developed in the 
com sc of a few weeks by the contents of 
several letters, which he wrote to the 
tributaries and dependants of the British 
government in order to excite them to 
rc\o!t against the English, whose terri¬ 
tories, he informed the rajahs, it was his 
intention to ravage and destroy. Holkar 
also wiotea most arrogant and insulting 
letter to General Wellesley, demanding 
the immediate cession of whole provinces 
of the Deccan, of some of the best of the 
possessions of our ally the Nizam, upon 
the plea that, at some distant period of 
time, they had been the property of the 
llolkar family. This letter to Wellesley 
concluded with a loud boast: M Connti ies 
of many hundred cow,” said llolkar, 
‘‘shall Ik* overrun and plundered. Gene¬ 
ral Lake shall not have leisme to breathe 
for a moment; and calamities w T i 11 fall on 
lacs of human beings, in continual war, 
by the attacks of ni) army, which over¬ 
whelms like the waves of the sea.” 

If numbers alone could have consti¬ 
tuted strength, Holkar had some reason 
to be confident: he had, at this moment, 
from 40,000 to 5 0,000 cavalry, 20,000 in¬ 
fantry, and upwards of JOO pieces of 
cannon. His fortresses also were nume¬ 
rous, ami Chandore and Gaulnah, the 
ancient strongholds of his family, ranked 
among the strongest places in all India.. 

Holkar’s menaces were soon followed 
by acts. lie sent a vakeel to the camp 


of Seindiah, to urge that humbled chief 
to throw his recent treaty to the winds, 
and join him in an attack upon the British 
possessions: and at the same time he be¬ 
gan to plunder the territories of the 
Rajah of .lypoor. General Lake (by 
virtue of his achievements in the late 
war, Lord Lake) and General Eraser 
were presently sent against him. llolkar 
retreated from the advanced position 
which he had occupied, and was pursued 
to some distance by part of the Ihitish 
forces. His first savage act was the 
murder of three British officers, Vickers, 
Todd, and 11)an, who had entered Ins 
service wlnm lie was in amity with the 
English, and who bore the rank of cap¬ 
tains in Ins ami). These unfortunate 
men, having signified their intention of 
retiring, in obedience to a proclamation 
of the governoi-general, were placed 
under confinement: and afterwards, on 
the pretext that Caption Todd had carried 
on a secret correspondence with Lord 
Lake, they w r ere brought out and publicly 
decapitated. Their heads were exposed 
on pikes, their bodies were* denied the 
ordinary rites of sepulture. For some 
time, the most serious difficulty encoun¬ 
tered by the advancing British troops 
was from the stealth) attacks and depre¬ 
dations of the Mew at tees, a tribe inhabit¬ 
ing the hills, who were lobbers by pro¬ 
fession, and who lived chiefly by cattle 
lifting. They catried off many camels, 
elephants, and horses fn m the English 
picquetn, in spite of the vigilance and 
precaution that were adopted to guard 
against their sudden and dc c j>erate at¬ 
tacks. Many of these sons of the mist 
were exceedingly well mounted, and all 
were armed with matchlocks, spears, or 
tolwurs. They often attacked our foraging 
parties, and were constantly hovering 
about the camp in large parties. When¬ 
ever they could surprise an officer or a 
soldier, they murdered him first and 
robbed him afterwards. Nearly the whole 
of the hilly territory from Agra to Delhi 
was at this time the-nursery of thieves 
and jobbers: it exhibited little or no cul¬ 
tivation, though very susceptible of it, 
owing to the savageness of its inhabitants. 
By the 20th of February, 1804, the main 
body of the army under Lake was ad- 
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vanced as far as the neigh l>ourhood of 
llindoun, a large and populous village, 
situated in a very fertile and highly cul¬ 
tivated country. The greatest care was 
taken for the preservation of the crops; 
and, although forage had been for some 
time scarce, no standing corn was allowed 
to he cut down or to he in any nay in¬ 
jured. The strict discipline under which 
the troops and the camp-followers were 
kept presented an advantageous contrast 
to the visitations of a Mahratta army, and 
greatly surprised the inhabitants, who 
expressed their gratitude in strong terms. 
While encamped on this ground, Lord 
Lake received letters from Ilolkar, who 
again pretended to Ik* pacifically disposed. 
“ While the flame 1 of contention can be 
extinguished by the water of reconcilia¬ 
tion**’ said the wily Mahratta, “it is unfit 
to bring matters to the extremity of war.” 
lie protested that before receiving Lord 
Lake’s hist letter he had resolved to 
march quietly homewards, which design 
lie had now begun to accomplish. At 
this \*»ry moment a khan in the service 
of Ilolkar was hovering with a large body 
of horse on the fi on tiers of Hundclcmid, 
evidently with the design of invading 
that province and the countries belonging 
to the allies of the English to the north 
of the Belwa. This khan actually en¬ 
tered the territories of Jansee; but he 
lied beyond the mountains at the ap¬ 
proach of the detachment of Colonel 
Powell, and left that officer to complete 
the conquest of the interior of Bumleleuml 
by the reduction of those fortified places 
which had noty et submitted to the llntish 
government, though hound so to do by 
the recent treaty concluded with Scindinli. 
While Lord Lake was advancing from 
Hindustan towards the very heart of 
Ilolkcir’s dominions. General Welleshy 
sent instructions to Colonel John Murray, 
commanding the troops in Cluzerat, to 
enter the province of Malvva. ami to ad¬ 
vance in the direction of Indore, the re¬ 
sidence of Hoi loir's family, while part of 
the troops stationed above the Ghauts 
directed their operations against his pos¬ 
sessions on the side of the Deccan, and 
especially against his strong fortress of 
Ohaudore. Ilolkar kept retreating before 
the main army of Lord Lake, and none 


of his allies or detached troops or forts 
made anything like a bold resistance. 
The chief difficulty of the English lay in 
the great length of the marches they were 
obliged to make, and in the burning, mad¬ 
dening heat of sun. By the begin¬ 
ning of May, liowe^e 1 * Lord Lake had 
traversed the central paitr.'T Kajpoolana, 
had captured Tonk llampoora, strongly 
fortified town, and had driven Ilolkar 
from the only footing he had in Hindus¬ 
tan north of the Cluunhnl. He hastily 
lied across that river, but lie continued 
to be followed on one side by a de¬ 
tachment under Colonel Mon.son, while 
on the other side Colonel Mm ray wilh 
the troops from Guzerat was moving 
against him. Considering that these two 
detachments would give full employment 
to the Mahratta until the cooler season 
should set in, Lord Lake, in an unlucky 
moment, (bought it advisable to march 
the main army back into quarters at 
Cawnpoor and places in that neigh¬ 
bourhood, as the men were suffering 
dreadfully in their health from the hot 
winds, and the cattle were perishing last 
through want of forage, tlie giouud 
being parched up like an Arabian desert. 
Hut to go hack was as had as to go for¬ 
ward. The sufferings of the retiiiug 
troops continued to lie excessive. The 
roads were exceedingly had, and tin* coun¬ 
try was everywhere swept by a burning 
wind, called by the natives the “Devil’s 
breath,” which, after passing over the 
»reat sandy desert, imparts to the atmos¬ 
phere of these regious an intensity of 
heat which astonished even those who 
had long been seasoned to the fury of a 
vertical sun. Westward of the Jumna, 
this pestiferous current, this fiery blast, 
finds no rivers and lakes to temper its 
*e enly. One of the officers, who wais 
■scorched and withered by it, compares it 
to the extreme glow of an iron foundry 
in the height of summer; “ though even 
that is hut a feeble comparison, since no 
dea can he formed of the causticity of the 
sandy particles which were Inane along 
with the wind like hot embers, peeling 
iff the skin, and raising blisters wherever 
they chanced to fall.”* The European 


Major Thom. 
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soldiers died by tons and Iiy fifteens daily. 

Young im j n who bet out in the morning 
full of spirits, and in all the vigour of 
health, dropped dead immediately on 
reaching the encampment ground, and 
many were smitten on the road by the 
noon-day sun, whose rays darted down¬ 
wards like a torrent of fire. Many btnve 
and athletic xeterans fell, without the 
possibility of receiving any icl’ef. It 
w as the worst of all roups (if soldi , except 
that death was almost instantaneous. 
They who weie thus struck, suddenly 
turned giddy, foamed at the mouth, 
dropped on the road, and instantly be¬ 
came lifeless. 10veil when encamped, the 
sufferings of the poor soldiers wore ex¬ 
cruciating; for the tents in general were 
hut ill adapted to such a climate, and the 
thermometer in the shade frequently ex¬ 
ceeded of Fahrenheit. The nnseiy 
was further inn eased by the scarcity of 
water, owing to the debility and mor¬ 
tality that prevailed among the camp- 
followers employed in pioeunug that 
inestimable beverage. Numbers of these 
water-can iers perished through the fa¬ 
tigue which they umlerwen in this tuny 
climate, where the natives suffered moic 
than even Europeans when called to 
make any extraordinary exertion. On 
one day as many as nineteen Europeans 
were Imried. “melancholy indeed it was 
to see the route 1 of the army true (I by 
heaps of caith gi\i.ig cover to the re¬ 
mains of so many gallant soldiers, who, 
after escaping the dangers incident to the 
fire and steel of war, fell pitiable victims 
to the climate.”* On one day, the 1st of 
June, 210 nati\cs were reported to have 
tiled in the bazaar attached to the carnp. 
On the .Ini of June, as the troops were 
encamping near Karowley, the wind sud¬ 
denly shifted, impetuous whirlwinds ad¬ 
vanced over the sandy plains in vast 
columns of sand and dust, increasing in 
magnitude, and ascending into the air to ] 
a height beyond the reach of the eye. 
These objects were only the precursors of 
the still more tremendous demon of the 
storm—the typhoon, which came like 
chaos on the wings of the tempest, rolling 
before it immense torrents of burning 

* Major 'I hoi n. 


sand, and giving such a density lo the 
ntmosphciN, that the sun, which had hi¬ 
therto appeared as red as blood, became 
totally eclipsed. Night in the midst of 
day- night with tenfold terror darkened 
all the scone, and the aw fulness was 
heightened by the bowlings of the tem¬ 
pest, which resembled the roar of thunder. 
This. lasted about half an hour, dining 
which the army and all the affrighted 
multitude in its tiain lay prostrate and 
silent on the ground, as if anticipating 
the day of doom. Tilt* trees were tom 
up by the roots, the touts were carried 
away and scattered about in every direc¬ 
tion , the bullocks threw off their bur¬ 
dens and ran wild among the bazaar 
people; the horses broke loose from the 
picquels, and galloped about ihe camp in 
a phrenzy of fear. Providentially, how¬ 
ever, the fearful phenomenon was suc¬ 
ceeded by a little lain, which cooled the 
* ' 

air, and rendered it so \eiy refreshing 
that the mortality ceased. On the 1 tii of 
June, the army rested all day in honour 
of I Iconic IM.'s birth-day. On the fith, 
they passed the Jumna at a ford near the 
city of Vgra, the gnus and baggage being 
conveyed in beaut i fill style aeioss the 
rivei ni boats. (hi the Until, or just utter 
the commencement of the lmu ^oon or 
ramy season, they' reached their eomlbit- 
ahic quartets at Ca wnpoor. 1’hey had 
matched nbo\e Inoo miles. 

In the mean time there had been some 
lull'd fighting in lhmdelemid, and m the 
country beyond Jypoor. Colonel Powell, 
who was charged with the reduction of 
the fortresses in Himdelcund, fell sick 
and died, lie was succeeded by Lieu¬ 
tenant-Colonel Fawcett, who sent a de¬ 
tachment of seven companies of sepoys, 
with some artillery, to take a small fmf 
near Kooeh. The officer in command, 
Captain Smith, was not sufficiently aware 
of the craft of the natives, and of the dan¬ 
ger of relying upon their faith. Whilst 
preparations were carrying on in the 
trenches, the kiitadur scut out an oiler to 
surrender the place the next morning, 
prov ; dcd Captain Smith would suspend 
ins firing. This proposition was agreed 
to, but, in the interval, the treacherous 
kilJadar applied to-Mcer Khan, who had 
retreated before Colonel Powell, but who 
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had again returned to the neighbourhood 
with a large body of horse in the pay of 
Ilolkar. And on the following morning, 
the 22nd of May, the khan, with 7‘*00 or 
8000 of his cavalry, fell most unex¬ 
pectedly on two companies of sepoys and 
about fifty artillerymen in the trenches. 
With savages like these it was \ain to 
mention the truce or to plead for mercy : 
every man in the trenches, whether officer 
or private, was madly murdered. Meer 
Khan seized and carried off all the artil¬ 
lery, consisting of 2 twelves and 1 six- 
pounder. 2 howitzers, and the tumbrils 
belonging to the park. Captain Smith, 
however, succeeded in making good his 
retreat with the remaining five companies 
of sepoys, protected by a troop of the nth 
regiment of native cavalry ami a gal¬ 
loper six-pounder, winch single gun kept 
oft’ the enemy. Emboldened by their 
success, Meer Khan and his predatory 
horde made an attack upon Calpee, and 
attempted to force the passage of the 
Jumna. They were repulsed by Captain 
Jom\. at. the head of only two companies 
of sepoys; and shortly afterwards they 
were completely defeated and scattered 
by a small force under Colonel Shepherd. 

Captain Gardiner, an officer in the ser¬ 
vice of the Ihijfib of Jypoor, and Lieute¬ 
nant 1 ucun of bis majesty’s 74th regiment, 
who had been detached by' Lake to watch 
the motions of Ilolkar with two di\isious 
of irregulars, came up on the 211th of May 
with a chieftain in the interest of Ilolkar, 
named Tantia, as lie lay encamped with 
three battalions of infantry, two hundred 
Mewattees or bill robbers, d(M)0 horse and 
II guns. Taulia retreated to a difficult 
mountain pass, about six miles distant 
from Coternh. Here bis battalions took 
post with their rear to the pass, having a 
rising ground on their right, aud their 
front aud Hanks completely encompassed 
by deep ravines. The only road across 
these ravines was scarcely broad enough 
to admit a common country cart, and it 
was defended by three guns. The khan’s 
people showed a good face until the guns 
attached to Lieutenant Lucan’s division 
were brought up, after a march of ,‘15 
miles. One of the native chiefs then de¬ 
manded a parley, and offered to surren¬ 
der, on condition that his party should be 


escorted in safety to the camp of Raboojee 
Seindiah, pledging himself that they would 
not serve any more against the English. 
These terms were assented to, and were 
punctually performed, the Khan’s batta¬ 
lions, amounting in the whole, with 2 U 0 
Mewattees, to 20111) nun.being conducted, 
as agreed upon, by our cav t lr\,and leaving 
in our possession all their o» .loanee and 
stores. Hut Tantia himself had effected 
his retreat at the head of tlio cavalry on 
the first appearance of Captain Gardiner's 
force. 

During this first campaign of the year 
180 1, Lake’s army and the corps depend¬ 
ant upon it captmvd 450 pieces of the 
finest ordnance, ISj wall pieces, 5000 
stands of arms, 180 tumbrils and am¬ 
munition-carriages, and a vast quantity 
of military stores ofeveiy dcsci iption. 

In order to render the possession of 
a part of Ihmdclcitnd of any value, it wa^ 
necessary to subdue or dispossess a thru ti¬ 
dal do sanguinary banditti of the Naga 
race. This singular race of hill people 
abounds in India east of the Ganges. 
Their rapacity aud sanguinary habits had 
depopulated the hills inhabited by less 
martial tribes. In pel son the Nagas 
somewhat resembled the Chinese, hut 
little was or is known of their origin, his¬ 
tory, or religion. Their villages were 
perched like eagles’ nests on the most in¬ 
accessible peaks of the mountains. In 
Euiulelcund a community of them oc¬ 
cupied a strong position near Mohobah, 
surrounded by ranges of high rocks, 
which, on occasion, they lined with match • 
lock-men and rocket-hoys. They inter¬ 
rupted communications, and made preda¬ 
tory incursions far and near. Towards 
the end of June Lieutenant-Colonel Mar- 
tindell marched against them in their 
s ronghold with the Buudelcimd division, 
heat them from their rocks, drove them 
from that rouge of mountains, captured 
nearly all their baggage, plunder, camels, 
horses and stores, and took the religious 
standard of the tribe. But disaster and 
defeat and even disgrace attended the 
operations of another corps, commanded 
by an officer of an ill-omened name for 
India. [This Colonel Monson was related 
to the Colonel Monson of Warren Hast¬ 
ings’s time, the dupe of Francis, and 
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a firebrand in the Supreme Council at 
Calcutta.] In July Lieutenant-Colonel 
Monson who, after reducing some for¬ 
tresses, Iiad encamped near Kotta on the 
banks of the Chumbul to guard the fron¬ 
tier, advanced bis position about 50 miles 
from the Mokumlra pass, at which place 
lie had been led to expect supplies, uud 
the means of communicating with Colonel 
Murray, then on his march from GSuze- 
rat to wards Indore. The corps under 
Colonel Monson consisted of five battalions 
of sepoys, a proportion of artillery, and 
two bodies of irregular horse, the last being 
commanded by Lieutenant Lucan and a 
Mahratta chief (Haboojce), who belonged 
to the family of Seindiah, and who had 
professed an entire devotion to the cause 
of the English. The whole amounted to 
about men. On the 7th of July, 

Monson received intelligence that llolkar 
had swept through Malvva, and had re¬ 
crossed the Chumbul with the whole of 
his army. The Colonel expressed con¬ 
tempt for the superioi ity of the enemy’s 
numbers, and an eagerness for coming to 
action with him. He made a movement 
for that purpose; but soon i\ limjuished bis 
design, in consequence of the deficiency 
of grain in his camp, the absence of one 
detachment employed to bring up a sup¬ 
ply, and of another that was on its march 
to join him from one of the forts he had 
captured. Colonel Monson was also ex¬ 
pecting the arrival of an escort with 
money for his troops ; but it is said that 
what most intiuenced his conduct was the 
receptum of intelligence that Colonel 
Murray, instead of pressing forwards to¬ 
wards Indore, had an intention to fall 
hack. Although it was dangerous to re¬ 
treat in the presence of Holkar’s nume¬ 
rous cavalry, Monson determined to re¬ 
tire to the Mokumlra pass.* Accordingly, 

• Munsons conduct lias lieeu veiy scveiely 
censured; but it de)>ended upon thi* imnemonK 
pf others, and there were some capital delects-, if 
not in the plan itself. in the whole execution 
of the plan of this campaign. Even land Lake 
had nut yet learned with what case and rapidity 
♦he M.ihrattas could recruit then ai lines, i hango 
retreat and actual flight into an advance, and ic- 
pcal their blowc Ii Lake had continued in par- 
suit of llolkar, instead of ictirnitf to Caw ii poor 
with the mam body of thcnirny.the campaign 
would have been a short one, and the disasten 
wlnJi be lei Mutisou m bis retreat would not have ( 


the baggage and stores were sent off at 
four in the morning on the 8th of July, 
while the troops, in order of battle, re¬ 
mained on the ground of encampment till 
half-past nine. As no enemy came up, 
the troops were then put m motion after 
the baggage and stores, with the exception 
of tile irregular cavalry under Lieutenant 
Lucan and Halioojee Seindiah, who were 
ordered to follow' in half an hour, and to 
apprise Colonel Monson of Holkar’s mo¬ 
tions. The detachment had inarched 
about twelve miles towards the Mokundra 

happened. This was foieseeii by (tcncr.il Wel¬ 
lesley as early as the mouth of Apul. “ If," 
s«ud lie, <l (reuei.tl Lake would make a good d.mh 
at llolkar, the war could not li»->i a U»ttii*'ht, 
but it he should stand ujuiri the chlcnsne jn jhu- 
dustan, it will last for a length ol time ’ J>ut 
Hoik.us lapnl retie.it had deceived Lake into the 
belief that he was lai we,»kei than he lenllv was, 
and thill the mips of Colonels Munay and Mun¬ 
son would be* mole than enoutrh lo dine hitn 
beyond Indore, 1 1 not into the Funjab; and no 
necessity piepaialions hid been m.ide foi the 
eoulmued advance ol the main body ol the aimj 
aemnt; with Lake. 

No one doubted Colonel Moil son's courage; 
1 . ike,cveu in mourning mn he lelieat, clestiibed 
him as hem^ a. brave ns a bon. If M««ns<>n had 
slopped at flist, instead of letntii^, h s lulu till y 
would have been unable to bini^ tin* fleet 
Mahratta e.ualiy to nihon, and eveiv dav’s 
delay would have men used the famine m Ins 
coup Retie.Us bul always been disastrous in 
India. (Idler,il Wellesley thought that some 
important lessons were to be learned liorn llus 
catnpanjn— 

“ Fust, We should never employ .1 eolps on ,1 
seivne to which it is not fully cipi.il 

•* Secondly. We should take f-.uc to be miic ot 
plenty ol pun woiw. 

“ Tliudly, Lx pcilenee lias shown that Ihiusli 
tioofis can netei depend upou l.ijah-* or my 
allies for their supplies. Our own oflicem must 
pmohase them . and it we should employ a native 
111 such an impel hint set viee, we ought to see the 
supplies bcloie we expose 0111 1 loops m tin* silna¬ 
tion in wbieb we may want them 

4 ‘ Fourthly. When we have a foil which can 
suppoit oui opci.itioiis, we should lininedi itely 
.ulopL elleetu.il mean* to till it with piovisious 
and stoics 111 case ol need. 

" Fiblily, When we cio**s a liver likely to be 
full in the r ams. we cm if lit to have a post and 
boats upon it, as 1 have upon all the nveis south 
of Poon.ih. 

“ In ie»peet to the opeiations of a corps in the 
situapou of Monson s, thrif must be dtridtd and 
quit b; and in all retieats it must be recollected 
that the y arc safe and easy in piopoition to the 
numbei of attaJis made by the ic mating <orjn. 
Hut attention to the (oicgoui" obsei v.itiona will, 1 
hope, prevent the necessity of a JlulLh corps re 
ti eali 11 g— DiAjHttUivs . 
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pass, when Monson received intelligence 
that Lucan had been attacked by the 
whole of Ilolkar’.s cavalry. Upon this, 
orders were given for the troops to halt 
and form, with the view of supporting the 
party in the rear. At this moment Ba- 
boojee Soindinh, who traitorously joined 
the enemy soon after, galloped up and 
declared that the irregular cavalry was 
entirely defeated, and that Lucan was 
wounded and a prisoner. The Mnhratta 
was a liar and traitor, hut this time the 
news he brought was too true Lieute¬ 
nant Lucan, who had gieatly distinguished 
himself both in this campaign and in the 
preceding war against. Neindiah, was in¬ 
deed in the hands of a merciless enemy, 
and lie died shortly afterwards of his 
wounds, or of poison administered to him 
at Kotta. As it was useless to return, 
Colonel Monson continued his march; 
and on the noon of the following day In 1 
reached the Mokundia pass without any 
molestation. On the morning of the lutli 
of July the enemy showed a hirge body 
of cauiln in front of the pass, and this 
continued to increase in numbers till noon 
the next day, when llolkar sent a letter 
to the JCnglish commander demanding 
the surrender of his guns and small arms. 
This demand being spiritedly refused, 
llolkar made a vigorous attack on Mon- 
sou's front and flanks. The Mahratta*, 
however, could make no impression upon 
our steady native infantry, ami after re¬ 
peated attacks, and some loss, llolkar 
drew ofl his cavalry to the distance of 
four miles, where he was joined by his in¬ 
fantry and artillery. Colonel Monson, 
apprehending that the Mahrattas might 
get upon his rear and cut off his commu¬ 
nication with the town of Kotta, through 
which lie expected supplies, began imme¬ 
diately to retire to that town, which he 
reached after two forced and most fa¬ 
tiguing marches, through torrents of rain 
and across a country completely inun¬ 
dated. Tin 1 Rajah of Kotta, believing 
that llolkar must be victorious, refused to 
admit Monson’s troops into his town, on 
the plea that he could not furnish them 
with provisions. The retreat now be¬ 
came very disastrous, the rivers and rivu¬ 
lets were all swollen by the monsoon ( 
rains, and the troops w ere almost reduced i 


to starvation. The guns could not be 
dragged on : the Colonel was obliged to 
leave them behind him after rendering 
them unserviceable and destroying their 
ammunition. The Mahratta cavalry hung 
close on the n.-r and several times at¬ 
tacked fiercely. Attu one of these at- 
tacks, in which our sepoys suffered se¬ 
verely, Monson was under the necessity 
of abandoning his baggage. On the night 
of the 25th of August, after defeating 
several charges made by the enemy’s 
cavalry, he nached the town of Kooshal- 
gliur, w here he found Capt. Nieholl with 
a detachment of sepoys and a company of 
the 12th regiment. Before Monson’s 
arrival Capt. Nieholl had been attacked 
i^the town by one of our precious allies, 
a Mahratta chief of tin* Scimliah party, 
who had insisted upon levy ing a contri¬ 
bution, although the town and fort of 
Kooshalglmr were the pioperty of our 
ally the Rajah of Jipoor. And. not sa¬ 
tisfied with this demand of ebonite, our 
said Mahratta ally required the surrender 
of the elephants, treasure, and baggage, be¬ 
longing to this British detachment. To 
this demand no reply was made; and the 
Mahratta opened Ins guns on the town, 
and then attempted to storm the place. 
Captain Niclioll’s force was very small, 
and there were many gates and open¬ 
ings into the fort; yet he had Mieceeded 
in repuLing the assailants. On the morn¬ 
ing after his arrival at Kooshalglmr, Mon¬ 
son found himself surrounded b) the 
whole of llolkar’s cavalry, and detected 
a correspondence between llolkar and 
some of the native officers belonging to his 
own corps. Notwithstanding the efforts 
lie made, nearly two entire companies de¬ 
serted from one sepoy regiment, and a 
large proportion of his Hiiidustancc c,a- 
v« fry tied or went over to the enemy. In 
flic evening the Colonel retreated from 
Kooshalglmr, his troops marching in a 
compact oblong square. During that 
night and the greater part of the follow¬ 
ing day, the Mahratta horse, supported by 
some artillery, attempted to penetrate, but 
could make no impression upon that com¬ 
pact body of infantry. On clearing the ra¬ 
vines near the now ruined fort of Hindoun, 
Monson had to sustain a desperate charge 
of the enemy’s horse in three divisions ; 
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Hut the Kojioys reserved their fire till the 
Mahrattas came within reach of the bavo- 
net, ami then compelled them to retreat 
in every direction. After this affair the 
Mahrattas never charged again. Mon- 
son reached the city of Agra at the end of 
August, with his detachment fearfully 
thinned, disordered, and demoralized. 
The loss of officers had been very great, 
amounting to Iff killed, 7 wounded, and 
2 drowned. 

The turn of affair* produced by this 
disunions retreat compelled the com¬ 
mander-in-chief with his army to take the 

field without delu\, in order to check 

*/ 

Holkar, who was now strengthened by 
the Jauts and the Ulmrtpoor Rajah, who 
had hioken the treaty of alliance con¬ 
cluded with Genera! Lake in the pre¬ 
ceding year, ami were now thicatening to 
seize our newly acquired possessions.* 
Accordingly, the several corps of Lord 
lMike's army received orders to repair im¬ 
mediately to the general icitdezvous at 
Agra, m order to commence a second 
campaign. 15y tin* beginning of Septem¬ 
ber nil the corps were in motion, althougl 
the country continued in a date of mini- 
dation, and the rain still poured down in 
torrents. 

The straggling sepoys of Colonel Mon- 
son’s unfortunate division hailed land 

* The w.alike tube of (he .hints (list ftlh.ictcd 
notice ill lliiiduht.iii .iboul the \e.u 170U, when, 
having rmgi.iled I nun (he li inks of die Indus, 
thin ohl.uiu'd settlements hi se'ei.d di-tiuts im 
the tjr.in^es and Tumu.i Then suhseijnent po> 

•ipul. [)u ’ il 

earned on hy the successors of Aunmn/ehe. 
the\ sei med to theinsc)\es .i Lime t>aert ol eoun 
tr>, m \\ Inch tliev limit toils 'lo (he Hindu title 
of Rajah then chief had no mine leal lii^lit than 
Ins nncestois }irid to the contenis ol tin* MduuI’h 
earavaiiN, uInch thev were in the li.ilut of plan- 
deling. Their gout jmwei vv.is liist hioken by 
intestine (<*u«|s. One It.)j.ih \v,is killed in h.itlle 
b\ h com|u*titor; anothei was m*ci< tlv murdered 
The Taut donuuioiis, which had e\temled from 
the neiiddnmihood of \^r.i to within .i lew null's 
of ldcJlu, weic gi.iilu.tlh clipped and re lm ed, 
and since the \ i ar l <S(l tliey had comprised mcrclj 
Blnirf poor, and a small distnet. of a Lout sc\en 
lacs of rupees per annum In September, J80d, 
a treaty ol perfjitml friendship * as concluded hy 
General Luke with the JTliiutpoor Ka|ah, the 
llritsh I'O'ciumait making «u*r to )nm some 
new districts yielding 754,000 jupees pel annum 
'flic revemoHot Colonel Monsou had induced the 
Ilajali to believe that the foitunes of the Rnglitdi 
woie declining. 


Lake’s arrival with transport. They soon 
recovered their discipline and gallantry; 
and the barbarity of the enemy helped to 
root out the partial disaffection which 
had existed among them. Numbers earnc 
daily into camp shockingly mutilated, 
with their noses and right hards cut off 
in consequence of their having refused to 
! enter Hoikar’s service. Those who had 
| enrolled with the Mahratta sent word to 
the English officers tliat the} would escape 
at the first opportunity. Th<* barbarians 
| had reached the hanks of the Jumna, had 
taken possession of Mutra, and had spread 
consternation over the country. A de¬ 
tachment of them had e\en crossed the 
Jumna, hut they all fled precipitately as 
Lake advanced. J>y the ffrd of October 
Mutra was recovered, and was occtipud 
bv our reserve imdci Lieut.-Coloiiel Don. 
The rapid Mahrattas, however, sneemh d 
in seizing and cat tying off some of our 
supplies, and some invalid sepoys iu 
charge of ICO camels loaded with giain. 
lfefbre day break on the 7tJi an attempt 
was made to surpiisc Holkar in hiscainp ; 
hut the Mahratta am! his men were 
already mounted, and tin*) galloped off’ 
with such rapidity as to render it impos¬ 
sible to effect a charge A few of them, 
however, were hi ought dow n in their flight 
hy Luke's galloper guns. Other attempts 
to surprise them in tin. it* encampments and 
to bring them to action failed completely, 
for they were exceedingly \ igilunt, throw¬ 
ing out posts in all directions, who. hy 
firing signals, and burning blue-lights, 
gave the alarm. Now and then these 
posts were surprised, and made pii- 
soners. The men expected vengeance 
and retaliation, hut Lord Lake gave tin m 
a rupee each, and then dismissed them 
with a, message to their chief, telling him 
that none hilt cowards treated their pri¬ 
soners with cruelty. The army con¬ 
tinued steadily to advance, the cavalry 
leading, followed hy the infantry, and flu* 
baggage and bazaars moving jlong be¬ 
tween the inner flank and the liver 
Jumna. The road they were following 
was the high road to Delhi, which capital 
was besieged hy Holkar’s regular brigade 
of infantry, with a large train of artillery. 
The siege was pressed with all possible 
vigour, it being a vital object with llolkar 
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to get possession of the person of the poor 
Mogul before Lord Lake could get to his 
rescue. Despising, and leaving in his 
rear, some forts of which Iloikar had 
obtained possession, Lake continued his 
inarch, and reached Delhi on the 17th of 
October. The besieging Mahrattas fled 
at bis approach. Colonel Oehterlony, the 
British resident at the Mogul’s court, and 
Colonel Burn, the commandant of the gar¬ 
rison, had successfully defended the wide 
and crumbling walls of Agra with a very 
few men, and for several weeks. It was 
easy for the Mahrattas to make breaches, 
for they had some heavy artilleiy, and 
the works were rotten; hut they could 
not storm through the breaches when 
they had made them, and all their en¬ 
deavours to take the place by surprise 
ami escalade were defeated by the vigi¬ 
lance of tin* garrison. As there were but 
few regular troops in the place, and as 
the garrison was principal!) composed of 
a motley rabble, collected in lrasle from 
various quartets, and armed only with 
matchlocks, Oehterlony, Burn, and the 
few British officers serving under them, 
must have made very extraordinary 
efforts, and have given proof of very ex¬ 
traordinary ability. In some respects 
their defence of Delhi might Ik* compared 
with Clive’s ingenious and heroic defence 
of Arcot. 

On the 25th of October Lord Lake’s 
army was kept, on the alert by continued 
reports of attacks being made on the 
foraging parties. They had also repeated 
night alarms during their short stay in 
the Mogul’s capital, occasioned by the 
numerous robbers and thieves' that in¬ 
fested the hills and ruins about Delhi, 
and that made their way into the bazaars 
of the army. 

Having been foiled in his attempt upon 
the capital of the empire, Holkar deter¬ 
mined to perplex and harass his pur¬ 
suer in the true Mahratta style of pie- 
datory warfare. Moving secretly and 
rapidly to the northward, he crossed the 
Jumna near Paniput, threatening to lay 
waste the British territories in the Duab. 
But Lake and Fraser were soon after 
him. On the 31st of October the British 
crossed the Jumna at a ford about three 
miles from Delhi. Orders were issued to 


[chap. vii. 

march as light as possible; no private 
wheel-carriages were allowed; the num¬ 
ber of tents and the quantity of baggage 
were greatly reduced; and six pounds of 
flour were issued to every lighting man 
and public servant which was to last them 
six days, and to be cuiried by themselves. 
As the troops advanced, tiny encountered 
some fierce hostile bands of Seiks, w ho oc¬ 
cupied nearly the whole northern quarter 
of the Delhi province, and who were a 
proud and irascible race, half Mussul¬ 
man, half Hindu, and very fanatic in their 
complex faith: hut Colonel Burn, who 
led the van, easily cleared the road with 
grape-shot, and got into the small mud 
foi t of Nhainlec. Here he was surrounded 
by a countless host, hut it fled and disap¬ 
peared on seeing the clouds of dust raised 
by the march of the main army. On the 
(ith of November Lake’s army mare lied 
about twenty-four miles on the road to Sol- 
dana, or Smiliana, the residence of the 
Begum Somroo, the widow of that Eu¬ 
ropean adventurer Sombre, who had shed 
so much good English blood in the days 
of Warren Hastings.* No woman has 
attained so much celebrity in the modern 
history of Hindustan. On the death of 
her husband, she kept the troops together 
which he had raised and disciplined, and 
by their means preserved her authority 
over a small but fertile district, extending 
about thiity-six miles from north to 
south, and about twenty-four from east to 
west. The country was highly cultivated, 
producing grain of all kind, tobacco, cot¬ 
ton, sugar-canes, &<\, and rendering about 
ten lacs of rupees annual revenue. The 
principal town was pleasantly situated, 
and of considerable extent. Near the 
town was a fort, containing a good ar¬ 
senal, with a foundry for cannon. The 
l .Hilary force consisted at this period of 
five battalions of well-disciplined sepoys, 
commanded by European officers, with 
about forty pieces of artillery. The 
Begum had on several occasions rendered 
important services to Shah Alum, who 
had gratefully bestowed upon her the title 
of “ Ornament of the Sex.” She had a 
very masculine mind, and she had ma- 

• Fur sombre’s or Sumroo’s butcheries, 
vol. l., )>. i«i. 
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naged her affairs so well since the death 
of her husband, as not only to keep, hut 
also to enlarge and impjove her prin¬ 
cipality. Though descended fiom the 
Mogul race, and bred in the Moham¬ 
medan faith, she openly professed Chris¬ 
tianity, and encouraged it in her teiri- 
tories. “ When 1 saw her at Delhi in 
lHOl#,” says Major Thorn, •* she appeared 
to he about fifty-three years of age, of 
middling si/e. and fair complexion. She 
was then a constant attendant at head¬ 
quarter, dressed in tin* Emopeaiusty le, 
w ith a hat and veil, sometimes rid^Jt out 
in a palankeen, a! others on a horse or an 
elephant .'"* ller husband, the aspinng 

# Memoir ol the War in India, conducted 1«v 
LVmM.il Lud Like, M,i)or (Vnelul Su Altlim 
Urlh*>!c\, Xc Loudon, HlH 

" t)l late veins," add > the M.ijoi, “tin* Begum 
Snmroo lias n*-ided piituip.dly .it lhdln, wlteu* 
she built a splenoid lions**, p.ivun" the rcmuuidei 
ol her da\-> in pc.u e, undei the piotci tion of the 
Buti-di "om’i liuieut.” 

B<>hnp Hebei, who saw the Begum some years 
Liter, goo- rather a less l.ivoui.thlc aieoiiin ot 
liei. Sin* was then living, not at Dtllii, but ut 
her own capital 

“ Mie isa ier\ Iitth*, cpieci lonki it* old woman, 
with luillnnt lint wicked eyes, mid the remains 
ol* beamy in bei Ic.iluies She i>> possessed ol 
eousuh-iable talent and nadmess m conversation, 
but only speiUs Hmdu&timv I let Mthlicis and 
people, and the gcneidlitv of (lie inhabitants ol 
this neujiboinbond, p.iv liei ninth icspeit, on 
account both ol" hei supposed wisdom and liei 
eoni ige, she having, duiing the Malnatta wais, 
led, ultei her husbands death, hs regiment veiy 
tf-»Hunt 1 y into action, hciM'lt ndtit!’at then he id 
into a heavy lno of the enemy. She is>, liowevei, 
a sad tyrauness; and having the powei of lile 
nml tie,ith within her own little temtorv, seveial 
Stories ait* iold ol her t melty, and the noses and 
ears which sheoiders to he cut oil*. One lebition 
id tins Kind, net ordui^ to native ieports on winch 
reliant e, however. ian lately be plat ed, is very 
hotlld. One of hei (blueing-gills bad olleuded 
her—how I have not heard The Begum oidcicd 
tin* pool eiratine to he immured alive in ti srmill 
vault pieparetl loi tue pm pose, uiidci the pave¬ 
ment ol the aaloon w.heie tilt* Haleb win* then 
eeli*bratitm, and being aware that her late excited 
much sympathy and horror in the minds ol the 
servants and soltlieis ot her palace, and appre¬ 
hensive tlmi they would open the tomb and lescue 
the \irtmi as soon as hei Hack was turned, she 
saw the vault bucked up before her own eves, 
then ordered hei lied to lie placed direcllv over 
ii, and lav then* for several till I lie last 

faint menus had ceased to be nciid, and she was 
convinced that hunger and despair had done then 
work. This woman c»lL hei sell a Chusti.in, ot 
the Koninii Cutho<ic faith, which was that of her 
husband Sombre ..... She has a Houmn 


ami fortunate* sergeant, had been a bloody 
enemy to the English, a fact not cal¬ 
culated to conciliate the confidence of 
Lord Lake. It bad been reported during 
the late war with Scindiah that she in¬ 
tended to join her disciplined battalions 
to the army of that chief; but she had 
wisely remained neutral duiing the 
whole of that war, mid she seemed dis¬ 
posed to follow the same line of conduct 
now'. 

On the 7th of November Lake's fore¬ 
most column got sight of a body of Mull- 
rat ta horse, v. ho took instantly to flight. 
Closely pursued by the English, tlie Mult¬ 
ra ttus lied past the town of Meciut without 
stopping to plunder it. IlaMiig Jeff at 
Meerut Colonel Hum, with three battalions 
of infautiy and some irregular cavalry, 
for tile protection of the not them parts of 
the Dual), Lord Lake matched alter the 
maiauders, who imaged and burned the 
defenceless villages as they swept along, 
making no attempts upon towns sur- 
rouuded with walls or capable of the least 
defence. On the Ibth of November Lake 
leached Alligungo, which village was 
still hunting when the English anived. 
llolkar was eneamped near Furiuek- 
abad, tliii ly-si.x miles ahead; lmt Lake 
resolve d to make another attempt to 
surprise linn by a forced night-inarcli. 
Tlu* distance was great, hut it was likely 
to add to the Maliratta’s security. At 
nine o’clock in the evening the General, 
with tlie Hntish cavalry, moved on with¬ 
out tent or baggage of any kind. Justas 
they were mounting their horses they ic- 
eeived the agiceable news of the victory 
gained over llolkar’s brigade at Decg. 
This made them doubly eager to come 
up with the chief himself and aJl his 
boasted cat airy, in ord'T to give the 
finishing stroke. The moon was up, and 
the night mild and pleasant. As they' 
spurred along the road they were cheered 

hole* pnest ai her chaplain, anil lias lately 
•in to build .i mm) laige .md handsome chinch 
Siidli.ma, which will livul, il’not excel, that of 
rut insu/.eandaichitectur.il beauty /—Indian 
nal. 

k from this strange woman that Mr. I)ycc 
tnbre, whose unhappy eccentricities occupy «o 
irh of the public attention, is descended. The 
slum’s wit appeals to have been veiy nearly 
■ed to madness. 
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by intelligence* that their foe was motion¬ 
less in his encampment, and wholly igno¬ 
rant of their coming. The day was just 
beginning to dawn on the 17th. when the 
head of their column reached the skirts of 
the Mahratta camp. Their horses were 
at picquet, and by the side of them the 
men lay sleeping. Several rounds of 
grape fired from our gallopers into the 
thickest of their camp was the first in¬ 
timation they received of Lake’s arrival. 

ml 

The fire awakened them, hut made the 
sleep of many an everlasting sleep. The 
king’s 8th light dragoons got first in 
among them, charging and cutting them 
down in all directions: our other regi¬ 
ments did the same as fast as tliev came 

ml 

up, so that in a short time tin* whole 
camp was covered with the bodies of tin' 
killed and wounded. Ilolkar himself 
escaped, being the first to fly. He was 
followed by a small party of cavalry, the 
only men that could mount and escape 
and keep together; and In* inner drew 
rein until he had rcerossed the Oalini 
river, at a ford eighteen miles dis¬ 
tant. l»y this one blow the cavalry 
of Ilolkar was ruined or dispersed, 
as bis infantry and aitillery had been 
at Deeg. When he first crossed the 
Jumna he had (0,000 horse; after re- 
crossing the Calini he could not collect 
lo,ooo. Throe thousand had fallen hi 
the surprised camp ; the rest deserted and 
dispersed, and never joined him again. 
Lake continued the pursuit for upwards 
of ten miles; and as his march during 
the preceding day and night was fifty- 
eight miles, the distance to which the 
enemy were pm sued and the space passed 
ever before he took up his encampment 
ground considerably exceeded seventy 
miles in twenty-four hours; an effort 
scarcely paralleled in military history, 
tor it was made after a long and harass¬ 
ing march of three hundred and fifty 
miles in the space of a fortnight. Great 
was the fatigue, hut small the loss: he had 
only two Hntish dragoons killed, and 
about twenty men, Europeans and natives, 
wound *d; and of tin* seventy-five horses 
that perished or became useless, the far 
greater part seem to have been foun¬ 
dered on the forced night march. The 
Mahrattas loft plenty of good horses be¬ 


hind them. With his infantry following 
him almost at the charging pace, Lake 
pushed on to the city of Furntckahad, 
whoso flourishing condition had enticed 
Ilolkar thither, the Mahratta expecting 
to make a rich prize before the English 
could come lip with him. His loidship 
arrived just at the nick of time, for the 
unruly Patans of the town u/d neigh¬ 
bourhood had not only engaged to co¬ 
operate with the Mahrattas Imt lwd risen 
upon the English residents and had 
dnv^ the Company's weak detachment 
of m(Pv.n into the fort of Futtyghur. If 
he had been a few' hours later, lie would 
probably hn\e found nothing hut smoking 
ruins and tin* disfigured bodies of the 
murdered English ; for the Patans had 
already set lire to the cavalry’s staldes 
ancl officers' bungalows, and were be¬ 
sieging the fort. IIa\ing hr.st knocked a 
good many of these Patans on the head, 
Lake’s army filed three royal salute*; 
one in honour of the vietoiy obtained by 
Major-Geneial Eraser at l)ecg, another 
for the capture of (’bandore by Colonel 
Wallace, and another for his own action 
in the Mahratta camp. 

While Lake with the ca\airy was in 
pursuit of Ilolkar's horse, part of the 
Ihitish infantry and artillery, under 
Major-General Fraser, was maiehiug in 
search of his disciplined brigades and his 
guns, which weie known to be somewhere 
within the ilhurtpoor Kajah’s lorn lories. 
On the Pith of November, four days be¬ 
fore Lake began his rapid night march, 
Fraser from some surrounding heights 
discovered his enemy encamped between 
a large deep tank and an extensive mo¬ 
rass, their l ight being covered by a for¬ 
tified \illagc, and their left resting on the 
fort of Deeg. Every preparation was 
math* for the attack the next morning. 
Major-General Fraser’s force consisted 
only of the king’s 70th regiment, two of 
the Company’s European regiments, and 
six: battalions of sepoys, two of which 
must necessarily be left for tin* protection 
of the baggage, together with a small 
body of irregular horse. The force op¬ 
posed to him amounted to twenty-four 
disciplined battalions, with a tremendous 
artillery; and their position, in the mid: 
of tanks, topes, forts, and morasses, was 
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03cce<*din<fl\ formidable. Nev^rtl^less 

w* 

two European regiments and four bat¬ 
talions of sepoys marched gaily and con¬ 
fidently to the attack at three o’clock on 
the morning of the 13th of November. 
This gallant little column had to make a 
considerable detour to avoid the morass, 
so that it was daybreak ere it reached the 
fortified Milage on a lull which covered 
the enemy's right. Here the troops im¬ 
mediately wheeled into line; the 7(.th 
regiment and two battalions fanning the 
first, and the lemaining troops the second 
line. The 70 th with charged bayonets 
drove the Mahrattas out of the village, 
and then running down the hill charged 
the fust range of guns, under a tic- 
menduiis storm of round, grape, ami 
chain shot. The enemy abandoned their 
guns as our men came up to them, and 
letiicd to fiesh batteries. When the 
second line arrived at the fortified village 
which the 7bth had earned, the Com¬ 
pany's European regiment, seeing the 
brave 7bth regiment so far ahead in the 
thickest of the multitudinous enemy, ran 
to its support, and was followed by some 
of the sepoys, who again kept pace with 
the British and iinitiated their daring. 
Having entirely carried the fiist range of 
guns, the assailants were exposed to 
a still more destructive fire from the 
enemy 's second range, lleic a cannon¬ 
ball took off General Fraser's leg. File 
general was eanied from the field, and 
the command devolved upon Colonel 
Monson, who had been very uufortunate, 
but who had never failed in courage 
or in soldierly bearing, lie promptly 
executed the whole of Fraser’s plan of 
attack. The British and sepoy bayonets 
soon drove the Mahrattas from their 
second range: one battery was charged 
and carried after another to the distance 
of two miles, till coming dose under the 
walls of the town of Deeg. our troops 
were compelled to halt and fall back. In 
the meantime a body' of the enemy’s horse 
coming suddenly round, retook the first 
range of guns, and turned them against our 
troops; hut ('a plain Henry Norton!, of the 
7fith, with only twenty-eight men, charged 
them with the bayonet, drove them off, 
and took the guns again. It was a bril¬ 
liant exploit, but Captain JNorford was 


mi fortunately' Killed in the perform a nee 
of it. At the lower end of the moi ass was 
a dense body of infantry, with a number 
of heavy gmis from l-*-to 18-poundeis. 
With only two battalions of sepoys and 
three b-pouiiders, Majoi Hammond had 
kept tins eoips in check during the whole 
of the action, and had maintained bis 
position in spite of the terrible lire of the 
artillery. Now Colonel Monson ordered 
up some liioie G-poundcis, placed them in 
Major Haminoml's fiont, and under cover 
of then file moved round upon the 
enemy’s left llank. These Mahrattas 
made a precipitate retreat into (lie mo¬ 
rass, where gieat numbers pen^Kd, and 
amongst them two of the piiucipul offieeis 
of Holkar’s army. Thcie was no more 
lighting. The field was Tail ly and glo¬ 
riously won, though not without a very 
heavy loss for so small a force. The 
number of our Killed and wounded 
amounted to G43, among whom were T2 
]>i itisii officers. Major Gcueial Finscr 
died of bis wound a lew days a tier the 
battle. But fiom 2<)l)b to .‘{000 of the 
enemy lay dead on the field, 87 fine 
pieces of aitillciy, of European fahiie, 
well mounted on held carnages, and fur¬ 
nished with eveiy requisite apparatus, 
were captured; and the best diseiplimd 
pari, the flower of Ilolkar’s army, twenty- 
four vtell-ti ained and disciplined bat¬ 
talions, were broken up and dispersed. H 

The reduction of (’bandore, the strongest 
place llolkar held on the sale of the 
Deccan, was planned by General Sir 
Arthur YVelleshy, be/ore he resigned the 
political and military powcis winch lie 
ixerciscd in tin* emmtiy. The hoops 
appointed to the set vice con-istml of de¬ 
tachments fiom the Company'sMibsaliaiy 
forces serving with the Nizam and the 
IVishwa and of some contingents furnished 
by those two princes. They were com¬ 
manded bv Colonels iialiburton and 
Wallace; and through the caie of General 

* Majoi Thom, Memou <»f the W.u Co¬ 
lo, id Moijs.hi, Disji.itchrs. ?\ll approicd to 
h.tu 1 done «\cll ; bill Colonel Monson, in lus dj-* 
pntHi toil •*j»ou , iii()r-u«*a» , ral I ]>utirul.ulynoticed 
as df*emiitf of praise, Colonel Hoislonl of (lie 
artillery. Lieut -Colonel (! S. lhowne. HiiL’ude* 
Mu|or Vlen/.ies, C;ij tains Fr/iter .mil MaeKm^lit, 
liug.ide Majoi Can, aud Ensign Uowjer. 
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Wellesley they were well supplied with 
money and provisions.* Early in Oc¬ 
tober Colonel Wallace, after a long 
march, succeeded in capturing the de¬ 
pendent port of Lasselgong, about twelve 
miles from Chandore. An easy inarch 
then brought him to the famed strong¬ 
hold. The town of Charulore threw open 
its gates, but not so the fort on the hill 
behind the town. This hill or rock ac¬ 
tually forms the fort, being quite inac¬ 
cessible everywhere hut at the gateway, 
where alone it isfoitified by art. There 
was thus hut one on trance of any kind, 
and the narrow road which led to it could 
he swept, by the tremendous batteries of 
the fortress. A vigorous resistance was 
expected hut as soon as Colonel Wallace 
had established a battery, Ilolkar’s coin- 
marulant held out the white flag, and sur¬ 
rendered, upon condition that private 
property should be respected, and the 
garrison he allowed to retire unmolested 
with their baggage, &c. The fall of 
Chandore induced the surrender of a 
number of small forts, and completely de¬ 
prived Uolkar of all his possessions south 
of the Tapteo liver. In the meanwhile 
Colonel Murray with the* force from 
Guzcrat had done good service. He had 

# Colonel Wall,ice, who particularly <h-tiu 
•fiii'liod hnnM’lf (hum# this cam pail'll, had boon 
selected lor the set vice l»y (ieneml Sir Aithui 
Wollenley, who well Knew the start Ihe ('nlunel 
was made ol, and who raiolv cho-e amivs. Wal 
lace, of the 7*llh regiment, had (ought by Wt-lles- 
ley’s side at the Iwitrle of ^ss*.r e. In a lclh'i to 
Colonel Close, who was then doing diplomatic 
duty, Wellesley described Will »ci» as •* « biavu 
sohlier and sin honourable genthnu in,” but one 
'* little accustomed to tr.ius.ict political Imsiucss." 
On the hittei account he emliMwxired to place 
about Wnllare such officers as could be nsetul to 
him, ^‘lviuir cire, at the same time, to consult the 
Colonel's own inclinations \ good anecdote ia 
told in illustration of Wallace's devoted «ial nutl 
implicit obedience to ordeis. At the siege ot 
(tawilghiit be had been chained with the execu¬ 
tion of certain details. A heavy ijun had been 
directed to be conveyed by night to an important 
point; and its transportation over a most nigged 
mom.tain so long buttled .ill endeavours, that the 
artdlerv officer, in despair, related the aeeom 
plishn»»nt of it to 1* impossible. “ Impossible, 
sir 1” exclaimed Colonel Wallace, ** impossible 1 
Let us hi*e I'* He called for a light, pulled the 
instructions from his pocket, and, having read 
them, said, “ O no! noU impossible ; the order is 
positive I" The gun. of coins**, was earned to its 
point. — Note in Colonel Our wood, Wellington 
Dispatches . 


been condemned to the necessity of a 

temporary retreat, but he had soon re¬ 
sumed his onward march, and had re¬ 
duced Holkar’s capital, Indore, without 
difficulty, and by tin* end of November 
lie had occupied or reduced all the country 
that Holkar possessed to the west of 
the Chuinbul. In other directions the 
allies of the Mahratta were c.*her beaten 
or detached from him. The war would 
have been finished by the great battle of 
I)eeg and by his other reverses, if it 
had not been for the alliance which 
Holkar had contracted with the warlike 
Jauts and their ruler the Rajah of Hhurt- 
poor, Kiinjeet Sing This chief had sent 
his cavalry to fight with the troops of 
Holkar at L)eeg; and when the Mali- 
rattas fled from the English to his town 
and fortress of Deeg, the garrison, com¬ 
posed entirely of the Rajah’s forces, 
ojjened a heavy fire of musketry and 
cannon on the pursuers, thus occasioning 
a severe loss on our side in officers and 
men, and enabling our enemies to carry 
off many pieces of artillery, which must 
otherwise have been captured. From 
this time Holkar and the Rajah were 
open confederates; and the Mahratta de¬ 
pended almost entirely upon the Jaut for 
supplies of money and military stores. 
Down to the time of the great battle of 
Deeg, this Elijah of Hhurtpoor had pro¬ 
fessed friendship and gratitude to the 
English; and General Lake had treated 
him as a friend: hut now the most 
effectual way of extinguishing the rem¬ 
nant, of Ilolkar’s power, and of affording 
a salutary example toother Indian princes 
our allies, was to carry the war imme¬ 
diately into Kunjeet Sing’s territories. 
Accordingly, on the !>()th of November, 
the cavalry and flying artillery marched 
back from Furruckabad to Delhi, to cross 
the Jumna near that city, and leaving the 
reserve to follow in a few days. During 
their inarch the cavalry and flying artil¬ 
lery passed under the strong walls of 
Hatrass, the principal fortress of the 
Kajah Dyaram Thakoor. This chief, 
who was of the Jaut race, and related to 
the Rajah of Bhurtpoor, had once been 
the subject and zemindar of Scindiah, 
but since the decline of that chieftain's 
power he had made himself completely 
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independent, and had assumed, like liis 
relative Runjeet Sing, the title of Rajah. 
His fortress and country lay within the 
limits of the territories which Sciiuliah 
had ceded to the English in his treaty 
with Lord Lake in 1803; but Rajah 
Dyaram had kept everything as liis own : 
and since Ilolkar’s arrival on the banks of 
the Jumna, and alliance with the Jauts of 
Rhurtpoor, his conduct had been almost 
openly hostile to the Company. lie had 
expended immense sums in fortifying 
Hatrass, and in entertaining troops in liis 
service, who were exercised in the Eu¬ 
ropean manner. When Lake’s foremost 
column approached the town, he fully' 
expected an attack; hut the troops 
marched quietly past the place healing 
his di urns and fifes, and seeing numbeis 
of his soldiers, both horse and foot, en¬ 
camped on the glacis. A little beyond 
the town, at a small village in a jungle, 
the English cavalry discovered a ea\airy 
picqucl which Dyaiam had stationed to 
guard against a surprise; and about 
eight nub's farther on they passed an¬ 
other strong fortress, occupied by another 
independent chief and close silly of the 
Rajah of Rhurtpoor. On tin* 1st of 
October, 1801, Lord Lake, having come 
up. and having resolved to reduce all 
the forts within the Rhurtpoor territory 
joined, near Deep, his cm airy and artil¬ 
lery to the infantry which General Eiasor 
had brought into the country, and which 
were now commanded bv Colonel Mon- 
son. Thus, after a month’s separation, 
during which the cavalry had matched 
upwards of five hundred miles, the two 
branches of the auny reunited witli | 
mutual congratulations, for the cavalry i 
acting by itself had gained the great 
battle over the Mahratta cavalry in the 
camp near Furruekabad, mid the infantry | 
acting by itself had won the victory of j 
Deeg.* 

The fortress of Deeg w as now garri¬ 
soned by troops of Ilolkar, in conjunc¬ 
tion with the troops of his ally the Rajah ' 
of Rhurtpoor; it was well furnished with 1 
artillery before, and since the battle of, 
Deeg all the Mahratta pieces which ; 

* Major Thorn, Memoir of the Mar in India, 

8 c e. 


j Eraser’s army had not taken had been 
carried within the walls and placed in 
battery. Holkar himself had fled to the 
town from the disastrous camp by Fur¬ 
ruekabad. On one occasion, when Lake 
was encamped within sight of the fortress 
of Deeg making preparations for the siege, 
MolAr came up in person with a great 
bod^of horse, hovered round the Eng¬ 
lish for some time, and charged the rear 
of a division which had been out recon¬ 
noitring. lie was, however, beaten off 
with loss; and he never charged again. 
Having been joined h\ the reserve under 
Colonel Don with the haltering train, 
&e, T from Agra, Lake marched on the 
11 tli of December, in two columns paral¬ 
lel to each other tow aids h*s final position 
in f*out of the fortiess of Dieg. As the 
army and its accessaries moved leisurely 
across rhe country in form of an oblong 
square, the spectacle was imposing; for 
tin* native bazaar people and other camp 
follow'ds were not less than Myiuo, and 
there weie 200 elephants, 2000 camels, 
and 100 , 0(10 bullocks for carrying grain, 
equipage, baggage, &e. The fortified 
village where the 7f th had made their 
memorable charge, the lank, and the 
topes were seized without firing a shot, 
and the place was completely inwsted by 
the morning of the 1 1th of December. 
The Riitish wete in possesion of tin* 
low n and all the outwoi ks by the morn¬ 
ing of the 2 tth of December; and on the 
morning of ChiLtnins-day, ISn-f, the 
Maiuattas evacuated the citadel, flying 
in a panic, and leaving everything behind 
them. Deeg was a town of considerable 
size and importance, and had been con¬ 
sidered as almost inaccessible to an enemy’ 
dining the greater part of the year, from 
its being nearly surrounded by lakes ami 
marshes. It had been a royal dwelling; 
it had massy gateways and tall lowcis 
surmounted by very heavy artillery. Rut 
the importance of this place was far in¬ 
ferior to 1 hat of the celebrated maiden 
fortress of Rhurtpoor, which stood amidst 
jungles and water at the distance of about 
thirty English miles from Agra. On the 
1st of January, I 80 . r >, Lord Lake and 
Colonel Moiison moved from Deeg to this 
well-defended capital of the rajah; and 
011 the third the British*took up their en- 
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campment-grouml for the prosecution of 
a siege which has scared}- a parallel in 
the history of modern India, ami which 
witnessed minings and explosions of un¬ 
precedented magnitude. I«ike found that 
repott had not exaggerated the strength 
of this place: Lhuitpoor was amazingly 
strong, both naturally and aitifijAlly, 
and its garrison was a numerous re¬ 
solute ai my. When breaches were made, 
several assaults were most successfully 
repelled by the Indians. In one of these 
affairs Lake lost nearly :m) 0 Europeans 
and i/uo sepoys: the enemy hutehered in 
cold blood all the wounded who fell in 
the ditch or beyond the outei wall; and 
several of Lake’s best officers wen* slain. 
Willi grept aiaeiit} stiong stockades were 
formed behind the bieadaN. I\o pro¬ 
gress was made until the 18th of Janu¬ 
ary, when MajoMjieueial Smith arrived 
at camp with three battalions of sepoys 
belonging to the ganison of Agra, and 
100 convalescent Kumpeans, who had 
performed a march of fifty miles, by a 
circuitous route, in twenty-four hums* 
and v. hen Ismael Leg deseifed from 
Jlolkar and joined the Knglhh with oOO 
native horse. Letter advances were then 
made, ami ilie batlerie.s of the besiegers 
renewed their fin* with gieater vigour, 
liy the Jlst of January a very wide 
breach was elicited, but the enemy*, fear¬ 
ful th.it their guns would Ik* dismounted, 
if they were at all exposed, dievv them 
behind their parapets and kept them in 
reserve to pour deslmetiou upon the 
English, whenever they should advance 
again to storm the place; and, lured by* 
the present of six lacs of rupees, and by 
the tempting pu>spefrt of plunder, Meer 
Khan, who was then in Lundelcnnd, 
marched with all his forces towards 
Llmrtpoor to assist the rajah. On the 
morning of the 1st. before daybreak, 
dispositions were made by Lake for Irv¬ 
ing smother storm. Portable hi idges had 
been made for travelling the ditch; hut 
the head of our storming column found 
that the enemy had dammed up the ditch 
below the breach, and caused a great holly 
of water that had been kept above it to 
be poured in, by which means the ditch 
was widened and deepened almost instan¬ 
taneously. As the portable bridges were 


now too short, and as there was eight feet 
water in the ditch, Colonel Macrae, who 
commanded the column, ordered an in¬ 
stant retreat, although some of his people 
had swum across the water and had even 
mounted the breach. This was another 
murderous affair, f» r during the whole 
time that Colonel Macrae was advancing 
towards the walls, or liesiia^ug at the 
brink of the ditch, or retreating across 
open ground towards Lord Lake's 
trenches, the enemy kept up a heavy (ire 
of grape, 1 (mud shot, and musketiy, and 
nearly ^i\ hundred men and eighteen 
ollieers fell at different points killed or 
wounded. And when this was over Meer 
Khan from Lundeleund appeared in the 
rear of the besiegers’ encampment with 
clouds of cavalry, partly his own and 
partly the well armed and mounted people 
of IJolktir. The British cavalry, how¬ 
ever, held these forces in cheek, and to¬ 
wards night-fall the English urtilleiy 
dispersed them, and killed some fifty of 
them with the galloper guns. Lake had 
commenced the campaign with gigantic 
wntt iuL and supplies, huthe was already 
in want of provisions and stores, and a 
convoy of 1:2,000 bullocks, loaded with 
provisions, was anxiously expected. As 
this convoy was guarded only by a small 
body of matchlock-men, a regiment of 
native cavalry and a battalion of a Euro¬ 
pean regiment were detached, under the 
command of Captain Walsh, to meet it on 
jts way and escort it fiom Mutra to the 
camp. Walsh joined the convoy without 
any difficulty; hut on the morning of the 
‘J.‘»rd of January, when only a few miles 
from the camp, lie was beset and attacked 

bv Meer Khan at the head of 8000 horse. 

* 

Captain Walsh retreated into a large 
open village with the greater part of the 
convoy intact; hut some of the bullocks 
wire of necessity abandoned. Though 
assailed on all sides, his musketry and 
field-pieces repeatedly heat off the assail¬ 
ants, but, two of his guns getting disabled, 
the enemy made a desperate push on that 
point, and gained possession of part of the 
village. Walsh’s guns were heard in the 
English camp, and forthwith Colonel 
Need sounded boot and saddle, and, with 
an English regiment of dragoons and a 
regiment of native cavalry, galloped to* 
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a\ arris flit* spot. The sepoys in the vil- 
lage, on perceiving the* clouds of (hist 
which marked Need's ad\ance across the 
plain, set up a loud and joyous sliout, and, 
sallying 1‘oitli upon Meer Klum's guns, 
tin*} carried them at the point of the 
bayonet, just as Need arrived with his 
tv«i regiment** of horse, who then dashed 
among the Mahratta**, and put them to 
limbi. Six bundled of the Khan's 
people Mere left dead on the field, and 
he himvlf escaped with the utmost dif¬ 
ficulty. k* i\*ug hehiml him forty flags, 
all his arlilleiy and tumbiils, his own 
palampim, arms, arinoui, and splendid 
aline, and fly mg in the disguise of a com¬ 
mon soldnr. (hi the :Mth another de¬ 
tachment was sent from tin* camp for the 
protection of another and gieater convoy 
comint! from Agra, with inan\ thousand 
lmllocks canning grain, and about SOO 
hackeries laden with stores, ammunition. 
Impound •'hot for the battering guns, and 
mx lacs of rupees. On the *i!Mh llolkar. 
the Jiajah of Mhurtpoor, and Meer Khan, 
having united tor the pmpo.'t* all tile 
forces they could collect, (lucatencd an 
attack on this rich <omo\: hut Lake 
had sent out a 'second det:>< Imicut to ne*et 
the otlu*r on tin* road , and, although the 
eonvo} was lepeatedlv sniiouud << d, it was 
brought into ramp wilhout the lo^s of a 
single lmlinch, for the rajah’s inlantiy 
tied on the fast appearance of tin* second 
English detachment, and the cavalry 

would no* venture* mar enough for a real 

% 

attack A good man} of the latter mck* 
killed in the jungle h) grape-idiot and 
tin* swords of oiu* diagoons. 

As the number of the enemy within 
the Avails of Bhuitpoor was increased 
rather than diminished, and as the two 
attempted assaults had cost **o great a 
sacrifice of life, Lake resolved to proceed 
Avilh more caution On tin* (Ah of Febru¬ 
ary his anii\ changed ground, and, after 
clearing tin* vicinity of tin* enemy's 
cavalry, whiih still came round about in 
clouds, lie established a strong chain of 
jKD^ts, and then leismeJy made Ins pre¬ 
parations for pressing the siege. Moats, 
or curacies, made of wicker-work and 
covered with hides, such as are de c ciibed 
hv (\*rsar as used bv the ancient J tritons, 
and such as are still seen paddling on the 
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I river Wye and other Welsh waters were 
1 constructed to serve as pontoon''; and, 
j as an additional means of eroding the 
[broad detp moat, a poitable raft was 
i made about to feet long and I fi fc< t broad. 

| which was to he buoyed up by inflated 
i oiKkins and ea^ks. Ihit while this was 
| doinfjin front of Fhurtpoor, Meer Khan 
j wheeled round with hi-. Hying ln*rsc, 

J lushed into the l)uab, and invaded the 
i Company's own leiritones, being aceoin- 
: panied or followctl b} clouds ol Pindar- 
\ ices, the Jicebooteis and mo^s-tioopeis of 
j India, who made war solely for tin pur- 
! pose of plumlei. 'file Ibijah of Eliurt- 
| i)ooi* laid calculated that thi^ unexpected 
i invasion would induce Lord Lake to 
1 raise the siege : Imt his Jonbhip merely 
detached Major-dcueinl Smith with a 
part of his cavalry, and with the horse 
artillery, and continued his operations as 
befou*. Smith executed the duty in- 
tilisted to him with spnit ami rapidily, 
and with complete suoce^ cjO'-mii" and 
rccrossmg the Jumna and the (»;mg<s, 
and plunging through other stnanis 
which inteisccted tin* (ouiitrv, climbing 
lolly Tnountauis, the otKhootsof the *du- 
pendous Himalaya chain, and making 
maiches which were never sin parsed l.\ 
any' army, The hiumrg villa?’ s and the 
w«iskd cminlrv showed him ihe way 
av liieh M' *r Khan had taken. He came 
up a» ith that elm ftaiu on the afternoon 
of the 1st of AJaich, near the town of 
Af/uilghur, and routed him with gp-at 
loss r flie Khan’s piineip.il officers were 
killed or captured, and a hand of stout, 
hardy, and bmve Patnns the pride of his 
army, wen* hteially cut to pieces on tin* 
field of battle, for they would ncitlu r fly 
nor surrender. Meer Khan went oft like 
the Avind, evacuating the Company's tcr- 
litorics, and lvcrossing the (hinges with 
a very diminutive force. Ccrietal Smith, 
after levtormg order to tin* countiy, ic- 
j turned to 1)1 mrfpoor, the point fiom winch 
| In* liad started. 1 iis cliace had lasted 
i him a month, during which he hail ridden 
over TOO miles of the roughest country. 1 

* M .fot Thom, w ho had «i< com p>» tiicd (ii*nn *1 
Srmtli ‘>n these flymif in.tubes, says, “ Tin* ilc- 
liichUit'iil .liter flirt « xprdiiion was ■Miiiic\vn,»t the 
wiiim 1 Ini wear , Imt, thon^K ui.uiv wl tie* imsis 
writ completely knocked up, the t.t.Uc <>i lh* 
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[f the energy and activity of our Indian 
armies hud been infir-cd into the armies 
of Europe that vert* contending with the 
French, or if the British (Government had 
learned from them the reliance which 
might he placed on the English soldier, 
and had thrown at once upon one proper 
pai [ of the European continent a foHh* de¬ 
servin'* of the name of an army, the 
caivr of Bonaparte might have been 
chocked as eaily as lSi»5 or 1H;K>. 

During the absence of General Smith, 
Lord Lake had been joined by a division 
of the Bombay army, under Major-Gonc- 
ial Jones. This division, consisting only 
of four battalions of sepoys, one entire 
British regiment, and eight companies of 
another, a troop of Bombay cavalry, 500 
native nregular In id a few field- 

piece^ had made another dashing and 
e\Iranidinayy march, having traversed 
tin 1 whole of Mahva, and having pono- 
trnh l through the very heart of the 
MnhraBa empire, including the lieredi- 
T iiy dominions of Holkar ami Scindiah. 
Notw ithMamling this remforcement, how- 
e\ ci, Loid Lake found that to take Blmrt- 
jVKir by storm or by siege was no easy 
work. Wlu.i wid**r breaches were made, 
ami when ailangements were being made 
for a frOsh assault, the rajalfr. people un¬ 
expectedly sallied out in great force, and 
sh*\v a heap of tie* bcsicgeis with tfmir 
long pikes and tulwars* when tin* assault 
\,a , made hv severalstoirmng-partie.s who 
wcu'to rush simubaneously on dilfomil 

u i|oli* v. ji«, J’.ir 1)1*11 c*r tli.m wli it mijjht li.no lioeii 
riMswii\t ly cxpiflril. 0 incuts i» inrnK lli.«t the 
llc.ijj.il ci\ ill \ llm*U"liout On* (Minpiijjii cinliiicd 

1 |I.I I’pl 

liiilcpciiil« k nt ol then pu*' muh li.rui man lie-* up io 
hcllu tlicv li.itl lmisucJ 1 IdIk.ii close!) I n above 
Imc h'cclicil mill's, nil tlicv mu took lino ami 
Cf’inplcl' <1 Ills ovoillnow at tlic liatt'c of Furmck- 
alml, shoitl) alter which thev wen* called olT 
uncxpci tcdly to the cli ice ot Meer Ivliau. whom 
tlmv toHo\u*d Ihro.i^h all Iih doublings ami 
wiiuli.i^s, o\ci livers of gicat m.iijnitudc, and to 
the ni.Miutaiiis of lv»maon, hum wIhou c he was 
(«>.f cd h.ieU di»e‘inhtc.1, and iltaiido* cd Io the 
I. • i•! ,c t of hi. I . »l ic»v eiN lu this l.itijj'iimr c hum 1 
lo • in. xi liaiassiu^ (Mil nhiiii vic had t * umlciijii 
co io ted m uui iiicimnil m u» he-., v% Inch, ion- 
t.uoiii^ nijjlit altci liijhr tlitoiigh the whole 
.i all., ptoved c\»ccilimilv «iM 11 a-injr lo mm 
md l.ca-t, m dcpnviriij then of that nafinal lost 
vi inch tlicv boiiuhi in v nil during Die heat of lhc 
il.iv. *— ?l'ihoi> oj thr‘ U r m i/i India, tondurinl 
b, ('n "oal Inn d I ithc % 


purls oF the works, some fatal mistake's 
were committed, the sepoys lost heart, 
and, after being enfiladed light and left 
by the enemy’s guns, and witnessing the 
terrible effects of a mine which was 
sprung, the attacking columns untreated 
with a terribh !'*ss, nearly loot) Euro¬ 
peans and sepoys being ! illed or wounded. 
One* of the attacking colmi >s, however, 
gained possessi(»n of eleven of tne enemy’s 
guns, and succeeded in earning them all 
off to the camp. But the army was now 
suffering gi early by the want of supplies 
of every description; the cannon-hall and 
powder wi re nearly all spent; and, there¬ 
fore, on the very next day Lake ordered 
a fresh assault. This time he threw tin* 
Avhole of his European foicc and several 
battalions of native infantry'against those 
obstinate and fatal walls. Some of the 
English soldiers were seen dnvmg their 
hayonofs into the wall, one over another, 
and endeavouring by these steps to reach 
the top; Imt they were knocked down by 7 
logs of wood, large shot, and other mis¬ 
siles from above. Others attempted to 
get up by the shot-holes which the batter¬ 
ing guns had made here and there; hut. 
as only two at the most could advance 
together in this perilous climbing, those 
who ventured were easily killed, and 
wh"ii one man fell he brought down with 
him those who were immediately beneath. 
Some few got to the top. Lieutenant 
Templeton, who headed the storming- 
partics, was killed just as he had planted 
the colours near the summit; and Major 
Menzies, who had followed him, and had 
actually' gained the dangerous eminence, 
was slain as he was cheering on his men. 
And all the while the enemy, who appear 
to have been aided by some French artil¬ 
lerymen, and by men who had studied the 
art of Avar under M. Perron, kept up an 
iticer Mint tiro of grape-shot, and the people 
on the Avails continually threw down upon 
the bends of their assailants heavy pieces 
of timber, great stones, flaming bales of 
cotton, previously dipped in oil, and pots 
filled with gunpowder and other com¬ 
bustibles. At last Colonel Monson cave 
up the ease as hopeless, recalled the 
storming-parties, and returned to the 
trendies. This time the loss in filled 
and wounded seems to have exceeded 
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1000 : of English officers alone five w civ 
kiUed ami twelve wounded. In Lake’s 
several attempts to carry the fortress of 
HIimi lpoor by storm, .'1100 men, ami a "very 
great number of officers, hml been killed 
or wounded. I its lordship now converted 
liis siege mto a blockade. His guns, 
which weic nearly all blown at the touch- 
hole, were withdrawn (there appears to 
have been a want of uiriUcry and en¬ 
gineering skill and science), detachments 
wen* sent oil lor supplies and for fresh 
gun*, and parts of tin* army were moved 
to otliei positions to block up the roads 
leading into the town - a difliciilt under¬ 
taking, for the casalry of the enemy was 
still very numerous, and Lake’s cavalry 
was absent with General Smith, who had 
not yet ictmiud from pursuing Meer 
Khan. Ihit when the Kajah of l'hurt- 
jioor saw* that convoys, with supplies of 
all kinds from different parts, and batter- 
ing guns and ammunition from Futty- 
ghur and Aliglmr, w**re arriving daily 
til camp; that tile old guns which had 
bem blown were repaiud and rendered 
efficient; that he had little or no assist¬ 
ance to expect from his ; Hies, Ilolkai 
and Meer Khan, that new 7 batteries were 
erecting, and that l.odnng seemed likely 
to iliako the determination or mtei inpt 
the perseverance of the Briii.h, bo lost 
faith in his lucky star, ami sent vakicls 
to negotiate for a p'\uv. Hut these nego¬ 
tiations were suspended by the le-appeai- 
ance of lielkar in great torce about eight 
miles to the westward of Hlmrt] oor. 
Fortunately, how ever, at this moment, the 
llntish cavalry, which had been pursuing 
Meer Khan, airived at tlie camp; and 
after resting a few days it marc lied 
silently out by night, headed by Lord 
Lake himself, who intended to beat up 
the quarters of llolkar. Hut the Mah- 
ratla. got information of this intended 
visit, and was in full flight before Ins 
lordship could reach the spot. Some 200 
of the iugitivc*s were overtaken and slain, 
their camp was destroyed, and some ele¬ 
phants. horses, and camels were captured. 
Still, however, llolkar lingered in the 
neighbourhood, and w as joined by Meer 
Khan w r ith the fragment of his force, as j 
well jus by some predatory bauds of Pin- 
darreos, who rarely lost many men in 


action, because* they never stayed to fight 
when they could gallop awav. This 
accession of force seems to have made 
llolkar careless; for on the 2nd of April 
he was charged in front and on both his 
Hanks by Lake's oa\airy, and put to the 
rout with a terrible loss. He lied across 
the Chumbul rner with almut 8000 horse, 
5000 foot, and 20 or 30 guns, the miser¬ 
able remains of the great army with 
which he had opened the campaign, 
threatening to annihilate the British do¬ 
minion in liindust.m. £omc troops that 
were advancing to his succour were 
beaten and scattered by a Bufish detach¬ 
ment which marched out of Agra, llol¬ 
kar then tied to join Scindiah, who, not¬ 
withstanding the dreadful chastisement 
he had received at the hands of General 
Wellesley, and the treaty lie had con¬ 
cluded in December, 1803, was contem¬ 
plating a renewal of the war with tig* 
English. But the Ifajah of Bhurfponi 
was m no condition to wait the eilects of 
a new confederacy : and o.i the Jnth of 
April lie repaired in per-on to Lake’* 
camp and imploicd tor peace. This was 
grunted by Lord Labe upon the follow¬ 
ing terms- [. The fortress of Deeg was 
to lemani in the hands of the English 
till they should he assured of the rajah’s 
fidelity, who pledged himself never to 
have any connection with the enemies of 
Great Britain, and never to entertain, 
without the sanction of the Company, any 
Europeans in his seivice. 2 . lie was to 
pay the Company by instalment.*, twenty 
lacs of Furruokahid rupees, and to give 
up some territories v.l icli the Company 
had foimcrly annexed to his dominion.. 

3. As a security for the due execution of 

* 

these terms, he was to deliver op ore of 

his sons as a hostage, to reside with the 

British office ft* at Delhi or Aera. llavjr*^ 

« » 

received the fust instalment of the mme \. 
and th<* hostage required, the Bmisii 
force.* hroki up from before Bburtnon.. 
after lying there three months and twenty 
days. They begun tliejr march on the 
21st of April, Lake going at once m 
search of Sebuhah, who had e- poet d 
that Ids lordship's army would he uftei ly 
ruined before Bhurtpoor, for the luss-es 
which it had sustained in tliat siege Jn-d 
been reported, yith due cxaggciution, 

k 2 
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throughout the 'whole of the* Muhralta 

territorv. Keindiah ami Ilolkar retreated 
%/ 

with great precipitation towards Ajmeer; 
and several of the Maliratta chiefs came 
and joined Loid Lake, wlio found more 
reliable reinforcements in the arrival of 
some divisions of Hrihxli troops and 
sepoys from Bundelcund and other quar¬ 
ters. 

At this juncture the Marquess Corn¬ 
wallis arrived to siur« eel the Maiqucss 
Wellesley as governor-general, and began 
his second and ^tief career in India by 
pronouncing sentence of condemnation on 
the policy of Ins active and energetic pre¬ 
decessor. Hut Cornwallis was now fill¬ 
ing into the second childhood, and Ids 
attention had beentooexelusivclv devoted 
to those who vveie munmuing about the 
expenses of a neecssaiy war, and sighing 
for the oa**v happy da vs of peace and of 
full treasuries at Calcutta. Moreover, 
he had come out shackled l>\ iujunctions, 
and he wa« apparently restrained from 
following his ow n judgment, for, although 
neither l*itf, the pnme minister, nor 
Dnndas, the piisident of the Hoard of 
Control, cotdd he (ailed a timid states¬ 
man. they had been argued into the per¬ 
suasion that the Marquees Welhslcy’s 
schemes were overbold. 

As the rainy hkmisooh approached, one 
part of Lake's arm} found sledter in the 
splendid hut decayed palaces of the great 
Akhar at Futtv poor Sieree ; anothei part 
quartered ibelf m the remains of the 
palaces of the ancient Mogul chiefs in 
and about Agra and Mntra: and two 
regiments of Urilwli dragoons found eorn- 
fo: table lodgings in the immense mauso¬ 
leum of the emperor Akhnr, which is 
situated about se\ T eu miles fiom Agra, 
tethering their horses in the once splendid 
garden, and eating and sleeping and pursu¬ 
ing their troopers* sports among the white 
marble tombs of Akbar and his family, 
and of tbe Mogul Ouirahs those mighty 
men of old, wlio, could they have started 
from tin* .*- 01111(1 sleep of the grave, wo lid 
have heard sounds and beheld sights most 
strange and marvellous to their ears and 
eyes. The men were rough dmgooners, 
without the slightest pretensions to taste, 
or toreveicnee tor works of art and anti¬ 
quity : but they had the Cnglish feeling 


of respect for the dead, and they ofk red 
no violence to the sanctity of the tombs, 
and left the marble slabs and the orna¬ 
mented Saracenic arches, the sculpture 
and carving, and the mosaic pavements, 
the cupolas and minarets, in as good a 
state as they found them. 

It is scarcely nece 1 *** n*v to interrupt the 
nmrative of the war, or h* make a *»cpa« 
rate chapter for the second ana very short 
administration of the Maiqness Corn¬ 
wallis. We shall therefore proceed with 
the campaign, which did not terminate 
until if had extended to “ the fabulous 
si reams” of Horace and Milton. 

As soon as the weather permitted, the 
marquess quitted Calcutta to travel to 
the upper provinces and the.Vconfer with 
Lord Lake and others on tin* best means 
of terminating the war: hut at his ad- 
v.mcod age lie could ill bear tin* fatigues 
of such a journey: ho fell sick on the 
road, and dud at (ia/ipoor, mar Henan***, 
within three months al’tei his return to 
Iudia. AecoidiiiLr to his own wish and 
command, that ” where the tree fill, there 
it should lie,” the marquees, who liad 
semi s.*, many vicissitudes m tin* vwst and 
in the east, end who had natrowlv es- 
caped death at ^oik-towu in Ametiia, 
and a grave on the hank of the Clu*a- 
pcako, was buried at (in <u poor, on the 
hanks of the flanges. At his age it was, 
pei haps, cruel in flu* home govermirmt 
to send him hack to such a counti v and 
to such arduous luhorns; hut. Cornwallis 
never Tnurmmed when he consideied 
himself called ppon 1o serve liis country, 
and lie died as he lu <1 Jmd —a contented, 
happy man. 

The government then devohed pro¬ 
visionally upon Sir George Hallow, 
senior member of the Supreme Council, 
who was equally anxious for peace, ni- 
th nigh he <litiered fiom foniwallis as to 
the best, means of obtaining if. laird Lake, 
who had liad ample experience of the 
faithlessness of all Indian treaties, was of 
opinion that the British possessions in 
llindustan would never be secured until 
Scindiali and Ilolkar were driven bevotid 
the Indus and the Mahratta power anni¬ 
hilated. The knowledge which he had 
of the character of the Mahrattas, and of 
the hollowness of all their treaties, made 


hulkah i ui^ to nir jm »r« 
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him sensible that neither the i?ritisli terri¬ 
tories in India nor tliose of any of tlu* 
minrtr .stains could ever he safe without 
the constant presence of a stiong protect- 
in l* force, if Seindiah should fonn s\n 
oycrwhrlmimr power, hv uniting all the 
dispossessed end desperate Mahratta 
chiefs. Lake felt that either llolkar or 
Semdiah, or Imth of them combined, 

would relief the v,ar Inline mam nars 

* 

were o\ei. Jhit at this time, what was 
termed the pa< ilie spirit was again domi¬ 
nant in the Kuulish councils, and large 
and impolitic concessions to a failhhss 
chief were eontemplated, including tin* 
important fortnss of Gnalior, whieJi was 
our- by *i second capterc, and a part of 
Gohud, the Hindu mh*r of which had 
been ti*ae to his treaty with the Company, 
and liad rendered important assistance to 
land I.ake during his campaign in Pliurt- 
poor. Wc ne\ei were pacific m India 
without K-iii" liumst to some of our 
friends and allies. Nor could itl»coth*r- 
wi.se. Semdiah, who received some in¬ 
humation of the pacific disposition inaiu- 
foled .it Calcutta, «scp» rated his forces 
from those of llolkar, ami cutcicd into 
negotiations with Lieutenant- (’olonel 
John Malcolm, the political agent of the 
jouTnor-gencral m the Pritish camp, 
llolkar thereupon, declaring that he had 
no other e-tafe or projicvrj left than wdiat 
he carried upon ihe saddle of his horse, 
spurred away to the hanks of the Indus 
to seek fresh allies and instruments among 
the ehiefs of the Seik-, giving out that 
he expected 1o he joined by the hardy 
and warlike tribes of Afghanistan, and 
by the king of (Aibul himself, lie had 
still w ith him a few pieces of light artil- 
fciy, and some tahhle . aiul in the coun¬ 
try to the north-west of Delhi he found 
man\ adventurers quite ready to join 
him. lie eluded .Major-General Jones 
and Colonel ltall, who maiehed from dif¬ 
ferent points to intercept him on his line 
of 1011 to. Tliis induced Lord Lake to 
follow' him himself with the cavalivof 
the jhuisli army and some of the best oi 
his infantry, for it was imperative to pre¬ 
vent Ids calling the Seiks to amis. Sa- 
luting that poor shadow of a Grand Mo¬ 
gul, tile aged and blind Shah Alum, as 
he passed through Delhi, Lake in an asto¬ 


nishing short lime got into the country 

of the N iks, diivmg llolkar before him, 

and obliging him to cioss the Sutledge. 

r rhc force which made this extraordinary 

march consisted of Ins majesty’s 21th 

and 2Mh dragoons, and the (ith native 

cavalry, under Pngadu r-Gcncral Need. 

of ins majesty’s J-th dragoons ami did 

unlive ca\.div. eommamkd In Jingadicr- 
» • * ’ 

(itneral Wood; of Jus majesty's 22nd 
foot, the ( \mipniiVs Kiiropcun legimont, 
and two battalions of sipoys, under Bri¬ 
gadier-General Meieer, and of a park 
and horse artillery, commanded by Cap¬ 
tains Pennington and Prow n. They sj»v 
many strange sights ill the terra iiuog- 
nit.i, hut few stranger than the capital 
of the late lhijah George Thomas. 

This man was an Irishman, a unti\e of 

Tipperary, and had come to India in the 

year 1782 (..bout the same time as M. 

• 

Peirou, the 1 u mb pdty-oHicer, who had 
attained t<> so mueJi greatness), in the 
capacity of b »ats\\ain, or quarter-master, 
or, as some sa\, common sailor, on board, 
of a man-of-war. Having the Oriental 
twist in his imagination, he dcrted fiom 
his ship, and threw hmis< If among the 
Toly gars, or Hindu chiefs on the Malabar 
eoaM or, as Jus biographer says, with 
moie solemnity and iheloiie, ‘’Sluutly 
after landing in the v minify of Madias, th%- 
aetnitv of his mind overcoming the low¬ 
liness of his situation, he deteinnicd to 
quit the ship and embrace a 1 G<‘ more 
suitable to his anient disposition.” He 
had not a iiipcc in the woild, and 1ns 
friends were all to m.ike. l»ut his per¬ 
sonal advantages wire xry considerable, 
lie was young i being only in his twuity- 
seventh ycai i, more than mx i- et high, 
proportionately robust, elect, aleit, and 
of a merry, well-fa you red countenance. 
Possibly, hi tore lie Ijccniuc a boatswain, 
or quarter-master, or common sailor on 
board of a man-of-war, lie bad deserted 
from some toot regiment, for Jr* under¬ 
stood drilling and other matters con¬ 
nected with the ait military. After re¬ 
siding for some yea is in the country of 
the Poly gars, he quitted their service, 
and travelsed neatly the whole p<uinsula 
of India in search of ad\futures ot em¬ 
ployment. ^iii*h a man could not lad of 
finding both. About tJie year 1 787 Jic 
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armed at Delhi, mid then and there re¬ 
ceived a commission in the service of the 
Begum Somroo or Sombre. It appears 
that this widow was not insensible to tiie 
personal merits of the tall and -well-built 
Tipperary lad, and that George Thomas 
figured in the double capacity of pro 
tempore husband to the Begum and com¬ 
mander or instructor in chief to lier army, 
lie disciplined tioops for her, and fought 
and won many battles for her, particu¬ 
larly over the Seiks. who had never 
cons ul tumbling her Hiioe the death of 
M. Sombre, her first husband. After live 
or six years of faithful and very active 
service, George Thomas found himself 
supplanted in the Begum's good graces 
by a European lival, a Monsieur or 
Signor Levasso, who was, we believe, a 
Neapolitan. [Adventurers of this kind 
abounded in Upper India; they were to 
be found in nearly every independent 
native court, every man acting for him¬ 
self, without much regard to country or 
to laws/] Nothing disheartened by the 
success of Ins Italian rival, the light¬ 
hearted and adventurous Irishman betook 
himself to Auopsheher, a walled town in 
the province of Agra, on the west side of 
the Ganges, and there waited in the con¬ 
fident hope of obtaining overtures for 
employment from some of the native 
powers. A body of eavalry of his own 
raising quitted the Begum Somroo to fol¬ 
low his fortunes: in all they counted but 
250, but they were pieked men and of 
tried valour, having often fought under 
the command of George Thomas against 
the Seiks. With such a hand, it could 
not he difficult to pick up a livelihood in 
those parts. Captain and men seem to 
have lived at five quarters for some 
months, or until the beginning of the 
year 170*1, when George Thomas received 
letters from Appakanda Kao, a Mahratta 
chief, who promised high pay and a com¬ 
fortable provision. This Appakanda had 
fornicrlv been in the service of Mahajee 
Seimlian, who had intrusted to him the 
command or management of the districts 
of GtutJior and Gohud; hut he had made 
an unsuccessful expedition into Bnndel- 
eund in 1790 , had lost many of his 
troopers, had gotten deeply into debt, and 
had been rather ignomiuiouslv dismissed 


by Seiudiah. Appakanda had therefore 

determined to throw off* all allegiance. 

« • 

and to carve out an independent state for 
himself. He was in this humour when 
he was joined by George Thomas, who 
undertook to fight for him as bravely and 
as incessant!} lie had fought for the 
ungrateful Begum ^ii'irno, and to raise 
and discipline for him i* ”thwitli a bat¬ 
talion of infantry and a gooii quudron of 
horse. For the maintenance of tins force 
three pcrgnnnahs or jut* lures all in the 
Mewattee distiiet to the south-west of 
Delhi, were assigned to him by Appa¬ 
kanda Kao. whose right to them app“an- 
to have been lmt doubtful, and whose au¬ 
thority over them was inlimtesimally 
small. The Mewattee inhabitants were i; 
terrible set -the greatest cattle-lifters, 
thieves, and cut-thioafs in all India f 
When a large force was sent against 
them to collect the revenue, or to make 
them give up their plnndet, oi to ehastiv 
them for tln.it* ‘>11 dices, they packed up 
their goods and chattels, and, driving 
their cattle before them, and leaving no¬ 
thing behind (hem, they retired into their 
inaccessible mountains and forests. When 
a small force was sent against them, they 
fell upon it and cut it to pieces, never 
giving quarter. With their cavalry they . 
committed depredations in even direc¬ 
tion. Appakanda would have given their 
country t‘> the Begum or to the Devil, if 
she or he could and would only have pre¬ 
vented these Mewattees from plundering 
and harrowing the industrious peaceful 
peasants, who would have paid their taxes 
quietly if the robbers had left them in 
possession of the means. The Mahratta 
chief had never been able to do anything 
with them; hut our Irish hero undertook 
to bring them to reason, and to turn 
the i>ergnnnahs into profitable estates. 

G« argo Thomas was going to take pos¬ 
session when he received accounts, dis¬ 
patched to him by M. Perron, of the 
death of Mahajee Seiudiah and the ac¬ 
cession of his nephew Don hit Kao Scin- 
diah. As there was no enmity between 
Appakanda and the new ruler, that chief¬ 
tain went to Delhi to congratulate Don hit 
Kao, and he took with him General 
George Thomas. Our Irishman was 
well received at the* court of the Great 
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Mogul, where Doultit llao Seimliah and 
M. Perron gave the law: he was pre¬ 
sented witii a kliclat, or dress of honour, 
and uas allowed to recruit Tor the service 
of Appakanda. During liis stay at Delhi 
he raised TOO men. lie was going to his 
Mew at tees w lien his newly raised troops 
became mutinous, and began to plunder 
Tor want of pay. Appakanda llao was 
obliged to remonstrate, and high words 
followed, our Irishman being a very 
irascible man. “ Your people must not 
steal among friends,” said the Mahratta 
chieftain. “They must not starve,” said 
the Tipperary man; *• pay wliat is due to 
them ! ’ The business ended in a compro¬ 
mise, Appakanda giving George Thomas 
) l,ooi) rupees in hand, and more in pro¬ 
mises w Inch were not kept. 

On his march towards his Mewattees, 
George retaliated ujxm the Begum Som- 
roo, laying under contribution all that 
part of lu*i country which came within 
liis route. At Gootath, a huge and po¬ 
pulous village, he made good booty in 
money and bullocks. But the vety first 
night he came among bis Mow attic sub¬ 
jects or tenants* instead of being the 
plunderer, he was plundered, and that 
too in the very centre and heart of his 
own camp. Among other things, he lost 
a fine horse. The next morning he de¬ 
tached a party to discover the village to 
which liis hors** had been comeved. 

•f 

Like all small bodies, this party got well 
beaten by the robbers. George Thomas 
then threw forward all Ins cavalrv, and 
advanced in person at the head of his 
infantry, lie soon carried the Mewattce 
village, and set lire to it; but more 
robbers came down from the hills, a panic 
seized some of his raw recruits* and pre¬ 
sently' the whole of his little* army broke 
aud tied, leaving all their wounded to he 
made into mince-meat. George himself 
ran for it, with none by him except 
about a dozen foot and a few' horse; but 
he succeeded in turning a nine-pounder 
gun, which had lieen left behind from its 
having stuck in the mud or in the bed of 
a nullah. Luckily for him, this gun w as 
well loaded with grape-shot; one whiff 
of it was enough for the Mewattees, who 
turned and fled. George administered a 
few more rounds, during w hich his scat¬ 
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tered forces rallied, and came up \alor- 
oush to challenge the robbers to another 
haml-to-haml fight. But the Mewattees 
preferred treating, and even paying to 
lighting any mole. They actually paid 
to their lush zemindar a whole year’s 
rent, lvstoicd Ins hors'' and whatever else 
they had stolen fiom him, and gave some 
securities for their good behaviour in fu¬ 
ture. The chastisement bestowed on this 
place*, the strongest of all, awed the rest 
of the Mewattce \ ill iges, which submitted, 
though not until he had burned some of 
them aBo. How Zemindar Thomas ma¬ 
naged Jii.s zemmdarry, and kipt the 
thieves in order, ami k< jit liis own pro¬ 
perly' and his own throat out of their 
reach, we arc not informed; hut it should 
appear that he rukd with a strong hand, 
that he had some battle or skirmish 
almost as rcguLnly as dinner, that he 
thrived among the Mewattees, among 
whom no zemindar had ever thriven be¬ 
fore, that lie protected the industrious 
peasantry of the icighbowiing districts, 
and that lie accumulated money* and 
raised a good many more troops. His 
late mistress the Begum sent troops to 
watch him, hut nothing came of it. 

After he hail received snndrv other im- 

* 

portant services from him, Appakanda 
Uao adopted George Thomas as his son, 
conferred the jaglnros upon him m per¬ 
petuity, and pitscutcd him with .‘1000 
gold rupees “to purchase an elephant and 
palanquin suitable to the dignity of his* 
new station.” 

'The Begum, lx coming more ami more 
wroth, bnlK’d some Mahrattas to assas¬ 
sinate or ruin our zemindar. But the 
Tipperary man was not to he caught 
sleeping, and liis cook was good ami 
true, and so would not put poison in his 
meat. At one moment Appakanda was, 
by some intrigue or other, so incensed 
against his adopted son that he meant to 
have him dispatched during a visit at hi.-* 
own house.; Imt when the stalwart Irish¬ 
man presented himself, Appakanda was 
awed and terrified, ami gave up liis foul 
intent. George Thomas might expect 
retaliations for those which he had 
made upon the Begum by levying such 
contributions in her. country ; but lie con¬ 
ceived that the princess’s resentment and 
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fury arose* chiefly out of jealousy ami the 
insinuations of Signor Levasso, who not 
only commanded Jut troops, but who had 
lately received her hand m lnatriuge. 
“That Levasso,” said our Tipperary 
zemindar, “ v\as on every occasion the 
declared and inveterate euemv of George 
Thomas.” At last the Begum resolved 
to mareb lierself against him with her 
whole amiv. The Begum’* force eon- 
sisted of four disciplined battalions of 
infantry, 20 pieces of artilleiy, and 400 
cavalry. George Thomas faced lierwith 
2000 disciplined infantry, 10 guns, 500 
irregulars, and 200 cavalry. But our 
Irishman’s gallantry was not put to the 
test of fighting with a woman. Terrible 
dissensions broke out in tin* Begum’s 
camp. Signor Levasso conceived a vio¬ 
lent jealousy of another of the Begum’s 
European officers—of an adventurer fmin 
Belgium, who had found it convenient to 
drop his own name, and to call himself, 
or to get himself called, the Liege man 
(Liegeois), after the place of his birth. 
At the instigation of Levasso, the Begum 
degraded the Liegeois, who had been for 
some years a great friend of Gooige 
Thomas, and gave his place and appoint¬ 
ments to a junior officer. Upon this the 
greater part of the Begum’s troops mutiny, 
and join the Liegeois in inviting to the 

muKimd ZufVur sab Khan, a son of M. 

• * 

Soiij lue or Somroo by another wife. The 
Begum attempts to lly, lmt is intercepted 
and stopped. She is called upon to lay 
down her arms, and deliver up her hus¬ 
band Levasso. In the confusion that 
arises a few shots are fired by the Begum’s 
adherents. Upon this the mutinous troops 
wax furious: the infantry surround her 
palankeen ; the cavalry surround her hus¬ 
band, who is on horseback at a little dis¬ 
tance lioin her. Hising in her palankeen, 
the Begum draws a poniard, flourishes it, 
runs the point of it across her breast, and 
draws a little blood, without the least in¬ 
tention of killing herself. Signor Levasso 
hearing the tumult and the cries of her 
attendants for assistance, demands to 
know what has happened. Jle is an¬ 
swered that the Begum has killed herself. 
Twice he puts the same question, and 
receiving the same answer, he puts a 
pistol to his mouth, pulls the trigger, and I 


falls dead from Ids horse. The soldiery, 
who the day before had styled themselves 
Lis slaves, now commit every act of insult 
and indignity upon his body. For thice 
days it lies exposed to the brutality of 
tin? rabble, and is then thrown into a 
ditch. 

Tile Begum was v 'ducted to a strong 
prison in Sirdbana, and ! * »• slep-.on was 
put upon the musiuid. These * wonts gave 
George 'Thomas an opportunity to display 
his magnanimity, and to make a round 
sum of money at one and the same tune. 
In the extiomitv of her distress the 
Begum thought of the hold and fortunate 
Irishman, and of the bygone days, and 
in the most abject maimer she addivssid 
herself to (Ieorge Thomas, telling him 
that she dreaded being poisoned or other- 
wise murdered, that she had no de¬ 
pendence hut on him, &e.; imploring him 
to go to her aid, and making Jnm immense 
oilers of money, to be paiiL upon her c n- 
largement and lestoration. Our zemindar 
promised part of tins promised money to 
Baboojee Sciudiah, and thus obtained 
high Mahratta sanction for bis doings. 
Having first set on foot some -ecu t nego¬ 
tiations with the Begum’s revolted troops. 
George Thomas inarches in full loree, 
and encamps near Sirdbana. Here he 
issues a ptochnuatiou, stating that unless’ 
the Begum he instantly' reinstated, m> 

mercy will be shown to the mutineers 
•* 

and rebels: that lie is acting under 
orders of the gnat Malnattas, and must 
be obeyed. Bait of the troops in Sird- 
haua forthwith make an entente, take the 
Begum out of the prison, and dap bet 
undutiful step-sou in it. But anon comes 
another revolution, the other paVt of the 
Begum’s army proclaiming Zuflur yah 
again. Hereupon (IeorgeThomas marches 
from his camp into the town with a small 
pa + of bis force, settles the bird ness in a 
trice, salutes the restored Begum, and 
packs off Somroo’s son a prisoner to 
Delhi, that pretender having been ante¬ 
cedently “plundered of his eilects.” 

Mahratta friendships were never last¬ 
ing, even though sanctified by paternal 
adoption. Appakandu Uao instigated the 
Ghosseins to attack his adopted son 
secretly in his cam]), and there dispatch 
him. These Ghosseins were expert as- 
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snssins and daring fellows in the field: 
they were excited by tlie reward of 
10,000 rupees, which the Mahratta chi* f- 
tain had piomiscd them if the) did the 
deed well; yet our Tippemry zemindar 
seems to hn\e eared no more for them 
than lu* would ha\e eared for so many 
gossoons in tin* old counti \, with no other 
anus than shillclahs lie heat them all. 
nor Jet them hurt so much as a hair of 
liis own head. Geoi»e Thomas made 
up matters with his chief and adopted 
father, and tin*) were meal fitends again 
when Appakanda eontraeted a emel and 
incurahle disorder, ami deteimined, in 
the Hindu fashion, to de\ote himself to 
heaven, and to escape the pains and woes 
of tins world h\ dimming himself in one 
of the saeied iheis. lie hv letter ini- 

•t 

parted his haul east* and tins resolution 
to his loving adopted son, begging that he 
might sic him and emhraee him hefoie 
he died, 'flu* n\er he had selected for 
his final immersion was the holiest of all 
—the (hinges. George was hastening to 
pay the last offices, when he learned that 
Appakanda Kao, being impatient of his 
pains, or incapable of homing the fatigue 
o t the long journey to the (hinges, had 
drowned himself in the .Jumna, which 
river was nearer at hand. His nephew 
and successor was no fiieml to our Irish 
zemindar. Hut what of that? George 
Thomas knew how to befriend himself, 
and enmity had ue\er )el been aide to 
find him oft his guard or liupivpared to 
fight. Without caiiiig for Ins feudal 
Mipcrioi, lie went and made wai on some 
of the Seiks who had ravaged and plun¬ 
dered one of his pergunnalis. These fel¬ 
low's, who novel cut their beards or their 
hair, when mounted on horseback, with 
their jet-black locks and beards streaming 
in the wind, Ilnur half-naked bodies, stout 
athletic limbs, and glitleiing arms, pre¬ 
sented a most wild and terrific appear¬ 
ance. 4ml, though not quite, they were 
almost as terrible as they looked. Their 
horses were large and swift, their arms 
were spears, match locks, and scymetars, 
all of which they used with much dex- 
terity. The Mahratta cavalry had larely 
been able to make any stand against them ; 
hut George Thomas, with his disciplined 
infantry and cavalry, beat them wherever 


he met them, and surprised them at lime* 
and paces in which the Seiks thought 
sni p: ise impossible. As lie was happiest 
when liehlhig baldest, our adventuiev 
conlimnd these wars against the maraud¬ 
ing Seik*; and m consequence of these 
<ampaigns, tin* M.ihrittas, considering 
him .is their bulwark on the side of the 
Seik <omiHy, gn\ehim the wide districts 
of Suniput, 1**1 in put, and Cainanl, yield¬ 
ing a reu'iiue often lacs of nipees, for the 
support of ihMiii disciplined infantry and 
1 f> pieces of cannon. 

The Irishman’s ambition rose with his 
luck. Having obtained tin distinctions 
of a ehieit.im, Geoige Thomas aspired to 
he tlie founder of an indepemU ill sove¬ 
reignty' upon an extensive .scale, in (ho 
country of llurriamia, a vast tract of the 
Delhi province, hounded »m the north by 
the Uliatty count] v (a land of robbers), 
and hv the domains of mine runs Seik 
chieftains. This counliv of lfnmaima 

A 

had been for mum tears without air> ruler 

t ^ * 

or fixed authoiitv: sometmn* the Silks 

Jicld it, sometimes the Main.itlas. wildcat 

other times the Ilhatties drove thcii flocks 

to pasture m (lie plains and h v u <1 emi- 

tiilmtions on the load and in die villages. 

Ton son of old Klin there was something 

dear and attractive m the name, for 11 nr 

rifiuua or Hurnanneh signilhs “'Hit 

Greeu Country,” and althom h situated on 

the verge of the smdy des**r* of V t |nicer, it 

is celebrate* Wbr its \eidure I lie - ountry 

wasdiiellv inhabited by .hints and hhiij- 

gurs, the liutigurs hung only Mnliamine- 

diiiM/od .Jauts. They were ven lioloiis 

• • 

and uiieiv ili/ed, and in a si lie of perpe¬ 
tual hostility, town ngainM town, village 
aoanist village. The Ip-liman had qua¬ 
lities which endeaied him In these people, 
ard they left otf fmldn-g one another and 
joined him m fighline the Seiks and the 
Illiatties. After an aiduoiis contest with 
the Kajali of J’nttialluh and other chiefs 
of tlie Seiks--after fightimr a battle 
about every week, and honeying or 
storming some town or fort about once 
a month—Rajah George Thomas suc¬ 
ceeded in his object, established his 
power as far as the mer Cuggur, in the 
HJiattv country', and fixed his residence 
at llansi, about *M) miles north-west of 
Delhi. Intending tins place for the capi- 
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tal of liis newly acquired dominions, of 
which it was about tlu 1 centre, lit* re¬ 
paired the fortilic.itions, and gave encou¬ 
ragement to Mt angers to come and settle 
in it. Like oili *t leigmng rajahs and so¬ 
vereigns, he set up a mint and eoined Ins 
own money. lie also established an 
arsenal and a man it factory for muskets 
and matchlock*, and a powder-mill for 
making gunpowder. K Like other rajahs, 
too. lie had a zenana, or harem, and 
some of the neighbouring regions produce 
handsome women as will as handsome 
hordes. Tie had his little court, and held 
liis durbar m state. At tin* same lime he 
had plenty ol* lighting to keep his hand 
in good piaetic'\ for the Seiks and 
Hhatties, lliomdi beaten, ot’nn attempted 
to make inclusions; and when taxes were 
to he paid, his own subjects were occa¬ 
sionally very tin Indent. For a season 
Ills authority seemed to lie firmly fixed all 
over tin* Green Land. Hut his views ex¬ 
tended far beyond llunianna he wished 
to conquer the whole of the Punjab, and 
to plant his standard on the hanks of the 
AttocK. 44 1 explored all the country,” 
says our Kajah, 44 1 formed alliances, and 
was, in short, dictator of all the countries 
belongimr to the Seiks south of the river 
Sutledge.” Hut tor untoward accidents 
and treacherous combinations among Ins 
own officers and people, he would, in all 
probability, have extended his conquests 
to the mouths of tlu* Indus. Jli.s plan was 
to const!net a licet of boats, with timber 
cut in the forests near the town of Fcro- 
«epoor, or the “City of Vieloiy,” on the 
hanks of the Sutledgc: to proceed down 
the river with liis army, settling the 

* *' Here, at IJ.insi,” s;i\s our Irjsli rajah, “ I 
estaMmlwU niv capital, rebuilt fhr* wall-) ol Iho 
nty . loiiif sinro Inlloii into tlr< av, ami repaired 
thr Aim Im*. at ions. As the place hud been long 
ilcscrlcd, I nt fust louud .idilhrultv in proemiug 
inhabitants; lull by dogrcri, aitl bt/ fftntlf Or/tf* 
merit, I selected hetucen oOlli) and f«000 prisons, 
ti ir/itwi I ullttu'nl c.in/ Inii'Jul inrlufqtnict’. Here 
I established : ’ cd i iy < up< 

which I m.nlo cm rent m 1113 arm} and country. 
As Iron 1 the MunmcncenKUit ol my career 111 
these parts I had resolvi'd to eslnbhsli ,in in fie- 
jinjilfhi tf % 1 employed workmen and nitilicers of 
all kind-; ami as I now judged tli.d nothing hut 
forcenl annsrnnld maintain me in m\ aiehoriU, 
I commenced niukun; muskets, matchlocks, and 
povulm. * 


countries he might subdue 011 his 1 onto, 
and making sure of each successive con¬ 
quest before attempting a new one. It 
was on the happy «oncliision of this de¬ 
sign that it was liis intention to turn liis 
arms against the Punjab, which he ex¬ 
pected to Ik* able i. ’’educe 111 the course 
of a couple of years. V» !.'*u liis enemies 
were pic\ailing against him, Ju '‘ontrned 
to open a eoi respondenee with I’aptain 
II. V. White, of the Company's service. 
His letter was “ in a patriotic and truly 
loyal strain , ” hut the patnoti*-m and the 
loyalty seem to have been produced only 
by his misfortunes. What he otlered to 
give, he clearly had no longer the power 
to keep. So long as he was an enthroned 
powerful and victorious ruler, the de¬ 
serter from our man-of-war evidently 
thought veiy little of his king or coun¬ 
try. This was quite natural to one in 
his situation, as was also tlie instinct 
winch led him to keep for himself wliut 
he had gained with his own sword. Now, 
however, lie wrote to Captain White that 
lie had nothing in view Imt the welfare 
of liis king and country, that he should 
he g Tuned to see Ins conquests fall to the 
IWuhrattas; that tlu* wish of his heart 
was to give them to his king, and to 
serve liis gracious majesty (whose faith¬ 
ful and loving subject lie had never 
ceased to he) all the remaining days ofhis 
life, as a soldier. After maintaining his 
little sovereignty in llmriamia from the 
year 1708 to the close of I 80 I, without 
any assistance fiom the Muhrattns or from 
any' other power, and in the teeth of a 
vigorous opposition, liis lmisiiud at ILansi 
was tumid topsy-turvy by the treachery of 
liis own ollicers.instigated by the French¬ 
men in the service of Seimliah. His sub¬ 
jects rebelled, the Seiks fell upon him, 
and he was obliged to flee and seek an 
asylui ’ in the territories of his natural 
sovereign King George. He got safely 
across our frontiers about the middle of 
January’, 180*2. He travelled to the city 
of Henan's, where the governor'general 
then chanced tube. I 11 the rigour of the 
law lie was liable to be arrested and shot 
or hanged as a deserter. Hut, after a 
lapse of twenty years, and such an illus¬ 
tration as he had obtained, there was 
very little likelihood of any such cata- 
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strop] 10 —under such a go\ enii>r-«oneral 
as tin* Maique«s Wellesley, who sympa¬ 
thized with ever} one that was bold, or 
great, or adveiitm ous, the tv w as no chanee 
of Ceorge Thomas’s meeting with any¬ 
thing but welcome and Kindness. The 
Marquess could not enter into Jiis schemes 
for carrying our Indian frontier beyond 
the banks of rhe Indus to liie regions 
watered by the Attoek • though coming 
fa.sl, tile time lin* that gigantic enter¬ 
prise had not vet eonie), but lie gladly 
availed himsilf of our depo-cd Rajahs 
off.-r to alfoid everv infonnation within 

•i 

his .ts to tlie stale ol those western 

eon.Hues, which were then so very little 
known. His lordship appointed Captain 
Willi.un Franchlm lafloi wards Colonel 
Frai.ekhn) to take down this information, 
and to comtinet soup* maps of (lie coun¬ 
tries from I Jeorgo Thomas's rough notes 
mid i ketches. in nmuical matreis, for 
rnrveys made along both sides oi tlu* 
vast Aineiiein eo'.iiiicnLs, and in the 
Raeilie Ocean, we hid been picviousR 
indebted to those fie< booking adventurers 
the l'.ueemieers ; and now, for a map ami 
a description of a large portion of the 
north-west nf India we weie indebted to 
tins adventurer, George Thomas, who 
was but a sort of land buccaneer. Cap¬ 
tain Francklin, though a sensible and 
judicious man, and ven capable of per¬ 
forming rhe duly to wlneh the govornor- 
geneia! li.ul appointed hiiu, was ev ideutly 
not the person to sei/.e and port! ay the 
real diameter of our Irish Rajah. He 
puts 011 blight colours and varnish when 
he ought to he drawing* st-ong lines; ami 
he has an unfortunate ha hit of comparing 
the dashing volatile Tipperan man to the 
ancient Roman couqiicinrs. Some traces 
of resemhlauce will, however, he found 
even in ail indifferent portrait, (icoige 
Thomas at this time was about foiU -six 
years old ; stout and strong , his counte¬ 
nance bohl, bis figme very erect: but lie 
had contracted an elevation of the head 
which gave him some appearance of stiff¬ 
ness.* Although uncultivated b) any 

- - —- - - • - ——- ■ - •»- i a i 

* There is a ieneml (inorge 

Thom.is' .n * iioni on Fr«inrKl»n\ 

o*ry mrion* .n.il ml -stinif volume. 11+ is 
there Hepiofetl «\ilh n .latinos of a portentous 
length, ..nil in ?i gener. t uniform. hu* the timij* 


European education, lie had ncqniied the 
languages of the country in a rare de- 
giee of pe. lection. When lie lust sat 
down with Captain Fiancklin at Reiiarcs 
to nnpa't hi," geographical infoimatmu, 
lie proposed to deliver it m ihe Persian 
language, adding, that fiom constant use 
it was hecom * more tan-iliar to him than 
his native tongue. And Ins biographer. 
Captain Fraiieklm (apparently a very 
competent judge), declaics tliat he spoke, 
read, and wrote the liindusiamv and 
Persian languages with iiiicijiiiiiioii fm- 
eney and precision. He had a neural 
politeness of mama r, and appeared to hr 
frank, light hearted, geneioiis m the use 
of his mono}, and humane, lhd, at the 
same time, he was given to diink, and 
was vei) (piaireKoiue and savage when 
in his cups, or, as Captain Fiancklin 
K»ith, with more of the liiogtnphiciil 
rheloiic and stateliness, “ a quickness of 
temper, liable to frequent agitations and 
the ebullitions of hasty wrath, not unire- 
quenfly rendered his appeal mice fei o- 
I cions; yet tins only oceuued m iii'dance.-- 
1 where the eonMviality of his temper 
obsemed bis n asou." 

( 7 pon inspecting In; affairs and col¬ 
lecting tlie w reek of a fortune acquired 
by so much toil and tin moil, oui e\- 
Ruj.di found d;in»sell’ pi «-s,*sscd of a sum 
which he judged sulfk-ient to procuie 
him the eomfbits of life in his patiyo 
Tipperary. Continuing m the solemn 
rhetorical style, his lnogi.ipher says that 
“ be determined to Mile Jiom public life 
to the enjf.v inept of domestic ease and 
quiet.” In simpler language, puhlii life 
had ictiml from bun, and he involved 
tojo homo to Ireland, and tlieie live upon 
wli.it lie had got, In this intent be was 
proceeding down to (‘ahutta, whin death 
arrested his pi ogress, li appeals fiom 
Major Thorn*.s nun alive ot the Rajah, 
that lie considered hiniscll in tlie light of 
a lawful sovereign who had been dispos¬ 
sessed of his dominions by lebellmn. 
treachery,and treason; and th.it before he 
died, he bequeathed his dominions and 
conquests to his majesty (icoige 111.* He 
diul cm the* 22nd of August, 1st>2, and 

:4 ft poor profiio. vwflioitl rluu.ic spirit, ,i[>* 

j, «*ntl\ tie* purlu<*>Kiii ul Miim 

Memoir of the VN n m hull 
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found that ease .uni which such a 

man could have found only in the grave 
— hi the Fnglish burying-giouinl at Her* 
hampftor, where a monument was after¬ 
wards erected to liis memory. ' His 
death is said to have been much icuretted 
by the English who made his ne(|uuin- 
tance during Ins seven months’ residence 
in the Company's feintories. Wo have 
called him Leorge ’Thomas, as he is so 
called by his biographer, and as ho 
called himself during the latter years of 
his life; hut it is mtj doubtful whether 
this was Ins real name. From this 
curious episode in Indian history, which 
was probably floating in the mind of 
our g real romance-vt lifer when he wiote 
his Fast Indian story,| we return to the 
triumphant and romantic inarch of Lake 
and Ins small tinny, whom we left in the 
Seik countly 'The amecis or chiefs of 
Uie Sinks assured his Joidship that their 
intentions were pacific and so they 
were; hut so fhc> would not hn\e beiii 


if Lake had allowed Holkar any rest or 
time. 

Our Tittle army halted for a day at 
Panipnt, which had so iceently been in¬ 
cluded in the Irish L'njah's possessions, 
and which was famous for the immher 
of ((‘ruble battles which had been fought 
in its neighbourhood. 'The last, of these , 
terrible battles was fought in the vear 1 
17 <> 1, net w ecu the A f glia ns, under Achmed 


* Captain Fi mcklm’s cm mils hook, fiom 1 

wllicll tilt* ilkni* p I11 H’ll l.il *> sin* .lllllOst 0\l hi- | 
e\lr:u tod, w.i-, | iint« «1 .it Calcutta m is i.i, 
in l Mil tin 'I'll.* title- pa.*,, is mt\ loo-, but m** 
will cnp\ il,,isil ion\i>\> •« uo <lip of the amount j 
of llu sji'nijr.ipliH ill niloi m u ion which w.n in- \ 
pail oil l»\ the lush advii* moi . l> is ** Nt 1111,11 \ j 
Memo)it «>i* All (ii'iir^i* Tlnim-s, w ho, liv c\tia- | 
onlni.il v lab ul> .ind entoi pi !-.»*, iin* fiom a»i 
oWure sitH.itmu lo ill» i.ink ol a t-« iicml m tin* 
si*r\ uo of the iitim* powers in 111** north west ol 
Ind ia. Pilloujfli 1 Ui* woik an* inti ispnsod jroo- | 

Vjr.iplur.il .uid statistical au omits ot sexeral of 
tin* suites iomposiiii' the inti'iior ol tin* Feum- 
siila, milv the eomitnos of h pool, .foiid- 

l>oor, and Ondipooi. 1»\ {'(•<»;paphcT>-denominated ■ 
Raj pool .inoli, tin* Sinks ol Fuuj.il), tlio leniloiv ! 
of lltw k nicer, ami the comil uljomiiiir the ! 
Cleat Deseri to tli«* woslwii.l ol llnuiHiich. ' 
Compih it ami ari.iiufi'd fiom Mr Thomas's 
original doi mnejiti, In William Franrklm, 
Captain of lntan1i\. Memliei of the \sialic 
>(Hirt\, AUllior of a Tom in lVlsut, and the 
Histou ot shah Aiilnm ” 

f Walter Si ott ‘The Suigoou’s Pau filter.’ 


Sliuli, the m>\ ci*( ign of ('abtil, and the com¬ 
bi ned Maine.the., 1( i tided, after a most 
obstinate conflict, m the total defeat of the 
Miihratf.is, who lod their whole army, 
with |)ieees ofaitdleiy ami every¬ 
thing else they had brought into the field. 
Tt is said tli.it of An.- ‘*(»o souls, im hiding 
women and children and « nnp-followeis 
of .ill desei jptions, who wire • the field 
with the Mahru(tas, veiy few i.-eaped 
alive. 'The bigoted Afghans murdeied 
their helpless prisoners in cold blood; 
alleging that, on leaving their own eoim- 
tiy, their (bar mothers, sifters, and wives 
begged them, whenever they Humid de¬ 
feat the nnbel evers. to kill a few of them 
on theii account, lltat they aho might 
obtain meiit in the sight of (and and 
Ins prophet Mohammed. As tie* Afghans 
cut oil th«* heads of the Mahratlas, they 
piled them up before the doors of their 
tents. The m>h of the Peishwaof that 

day fell in the battle. His Lm 1 v was 
«• ► 

found and earned to the tent of lire 

Kin ' of Label. 'The Afghans cried out 

—“'This is the hudv of the King of the 

lhiludieveis ! \\ e will June it di ‘cd and 

stuffed, that it may he e.mied home with 

us to Lahul ! ’’ UK Afghan Majesty was, 

however, iudneed to prevent this hai- 

haiitv, and to order the l»od\ to be 
• ► 

humid. From Panipnt Lotd Lake pio- 

eecded to (\trnnul. and fiom ( anmnl 

to Ameerehur, on the skuts ot the great 

Sandy Desert. On Ins left there now 

appeared srudhills in endless succession, 

like the aves of the ocean, desolate and 

dieaiv to an immense extent; while to 
* 

the liont and irdit of these wastes, the 
ivewas deceiv'd b\ all the illusions of 

w » 

the mirage * *■ These optical deceptions,” 
says the ImMoi un of the march, who 
hiinselP mitered wli.it h(* described, “ e.\- 
luhiied to ns the lepiescut.itiors of spa- 
eious \rkes and rivers, with tiees and 
other objects, in siu h a lively' manner as 
almost to cheat the senses of persons 
familuvlv acquainted with the phenome¬ 
non: while they w ho were oppressed by 


* The Fee tain call tlu*« phenomenon snub, 
oi sn nh (imnriilou* watei). In tluscwi* tern 
(1.‘sells of Itith i it H known h\ tfu* name of 
tJiitrunn (picture'), it is a pitv that wo should 
< outturn* to cm plus a not m*iv good French 
wind. 
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excessive heat and parched with thirst 
cheered themselves in the hope of being 
soon refreshed with water from the 
friendl) tank or coolin': sticzmi, of which 
they thought tlicv had so dear a prospect. 
Often were we thus agitated between 
expectant v and disappointment, flutter¬ 
ing our imaginations wJh a speed) in¬ 
dulgence; when just as the deliglilful 
vision app-ared on the point of hem^ 
icali/ed, like the cup of Tantalus, tin* 
whole finished, and left ns nothing lo 
n si upon hut arid plains of ghUemit* and 
lmi mug s'li.ds." 3 * 

Mill pressing forward in what had 

once hi en tin* track of the greatest genc- 

ral of the gigantic coiKpieior Tnyoiir or 

Taniei lane, Lake crossed the Kutlcdge, 

and, skirl mu the great sandy deceit 

which stietche^ fiom the left hank ol* th<* 

1 min to within 1 *M> miles of Delhi, la* 

plunged into the Punjab, nr the eomdi) 

of the five i iveiOn liis wav he was 

joined bv ('olonel Burn, w ho had hi ought 

up a <h tachmer.r from Paniput h> an 

eufir«*1 \ ne»v joule, and 1>\ one of those 
% » 

admiiahle maiehes whuh si oflui chal- 

lenue admiiation in these far extended 

« 

campaigns. And then, still pressing on- 
w.irds, and pointing flic head', of his 
columns tow aids the spot when* the Ma¬ 
cedonian t mapm or staved Ids advance 
and tmned hack fiom tic* inauspicious 
gods of India, Lake ivu lied tic* hanks of 
tin* lhpliasis -now the Uecali or Boas - 
the houndaiy of Alexander the (i rent's 
coiupiesL w here Jiis (Greeks had erected 
twelve lna-sn.* ah.us as a memmial. 
'Hu* British standard waved majestically 
over those waters, and the British tioops 
eyed tin nw |\ < s m the same clear mu l or 
winch had reiic'-tcd the Macedonian pha¬ 
langes more than two thousand one hun¬ 
dred veais ago. The scene,*) around was 
as sublime as the lecolhelions. In the 
extreme distmee, from north to east, 
tow ered the snow \ ridge of old Iiuaiis 
a part of the Himalaya -whose loftiest 
peak exceeds the highest of the Andes’ hv 
thousands of feet. The 'leecv softuis.., of 
this most faint and ii regular outline 
rested upon innmn^e niay-as of nearer 
inoiiiitaius, still neater w.»e tugged 

Major Thorn 


eminences and pine-clad hills sloping 

down t( a fine undulating country of hill 
and dale, co\eied with luxuiiant vegeta¬ 
tion, enlivened hv immeions villages. 

I dotted with temples, pagodas, toinhs, and 
! ruins, and hounded hv the nohle liver 
[which flowed immediate!) hefoie the 
: Knglish arm) on its way to join tin* ln- 
I <lus and the ocean. Many thousands <'l* 
: the native inhabitants collected oil the 
opposite hank of tin* llvphasis to gn/.e 
upon our troops: Imt as line, as during 
the whole maieh, the stn« t**st discipline 
had been nhsei ved, and no wrongs ollcri d 
to the people, these astonishul spectators 
j -non <li(*w nearer, and, mixing with the 
ha/aar of the armv, auie< d to brim* in 
supplies of limits, vegetables, and other 
commodifies. r> 

llolkar at this time la) emampedata 
place about midwav between Lord Lake’s 
camp on the IlyphuMs, and Lahore, the 
capital of th • Sciks on the Payee or 
11)denotes (another of Alexanders ri¬ 
vers). In two d.i)s and nights of his 
foiced mm dies Lake could have resulted 
the spot and Ime annihilated him if he 
had stn)ed to fight- and if llolkar lead 
continued ins flight, winch it is almost 
certain ho would have done, in Jour tin}* 
he would have been diiveii he)ond the 
llvdraofes. But, I idol e tins. Sir Door* e 
lull low had cotielhdcd a pe.ua* with 
Scimliah, and had sent Loid Lake in- 
stiactions not only to treat with llolkar, 
hut also to giant him veiy favourable 
terms ; and the chief of Lalioie and 
of the whole Seik eonfedeiac), having 
called a great eoimcii, wliu h nnammoiisJ) 
agi“e<l to w ithhold all aid from llolkar, 
and to intei po-t as nn diatoi*-, as the hot 


• M.l |OI '1 I in. II, * Ml ,)| . j ol U.,. v\ lU g v %( . 

“ Dm ini* ear mu .i, .<il«U Me* in.ijoi, “ ;!•«* 
)nn>l sc men Uni, ny u • u >s p'ud 1o Mic prop it _v 
ot the mh.e If..n*s .is ve 1 fh.it which wn* < 

tJiit w In* It i li< \ It <1 i)i ilmi dwellings; 
•Uld wlleu ,ui\ lriiiii*, injipoifd im.iioi.l.ihl' to 
lie mumnI feel -i lihfj.il roni jk'hs it um in mor.cv 
soon prevented r o ii]M,unl m resfoN «l coulidmu 
l'hu> our route thi*» i^li ilu- if'uioli j*.irt of JmJiJi, 
nini .iiiuni^si a ]i<'op!i i ifm il!\ hmo* mid c.doii, 
w..s p'Usiiftl, not onl\ without ojipositmil, I'ut 
well ronh.ilitv on l»oth snU*s A-. all snpp]:o«. 
vn* pun* Mnllv paid for, \w \\ ml .1 notImi„‘ 

( llm llie < ninli \ e«Mil I pioilitc. whuh .u i o»,i 
j moil.it in:* m ip'otMii 4ii lwj.e a duvilul 
j i nurse, that nn a rca c *d u w.* piocoeded ’ 
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means ofgetting rid Roth of the Mahrattas 
aud of tlu* Kill'll*)), .sent, on the 19th of 
December, a vakeel to the British camp. 
The negotiations were neither long nor 
difficult, though the\ r must have been 
painful to his lordship, for ho was hound 
by his instructions to reinstate Holkar 
not only in liis own dominions, from 
which ho had been driven, aud which lie 
had dose nod to forfeit, hut also to put 
him in possession of territory to which it 
was belie\ ed ho never had any right. In 
conformity with the new system of policy 
which had been adopted of abandoning 
nil connection with tin* petty states, and, 
generally, with the territories to the 
westward of the Jumna, and of making 
the Jumna the boundary of the British 
possessions, Lord Lake was instructed to 
dissolve the defensive alliances which wc 
had contracted with the Rajah of J y poor 
and other inferior powers who had ren¬ 
dered essential services to his lordship, 
and who looked upon their ruin at the 
hand of the Mahrattas as an inevitable 
consequence of their being abandoned by 
the English. 

Although llolkar sent his own vakeel 
to the British camp, aud although that 
negotiator agreed to the conditions, which 
were immeasurably more favourable than 
ho had any right or reason to expect, 
llolkar withheld the 1 abdication of the 
treat}', and had recoin »e to many ob¬ 
jections and evasions. But Lord Lake 
told the Mahrnita’s vakeel 1h.it, if the 
page's v.eie not presented didv signed 
within tao (lavs, lie would eros^ the lly- 
phasi-. aud continue his march against 
llolkar. And, to give more effect to 
this threat, his lordship marched his 
army down the left hank of tin* river to 
a foul or ppssigc, and made lus prepara¬ 
tions for crossing over. This was oil the 
5th of January iJS and m the after¬ 
noon of the 7th the treaty, pro]icily ra¬ 
tified, was presented to Lord Lake with 
great c“i\nioi:v. ; 

Hawn? gratified and in pr’t terrified 
the Seiks (they are said at the sight to I 
have hie* d their stars that they had not 
joined II ilkir end pone to war with the 
English) with ahi.lhaut review on the 
banks of the liyphasts. and with showing 
them some of tin* etlects produced hv our 


horse artillery. Lake struck ids tents, and 
retraced his steps towards Delhi.* 

By the treaty with Semdiah, which was 
concluded and signed on the *>.*lrd of No¬ 
vember, the treaty of Surjce Anjciigaum 
made by General Wellesley on the doth 
of December, I Sim. was generally con¬ 
firmed ; but with this i*”eeption, that 
the Company explicitly rent'd to ac¬ 
knowledge the right of Seindiali to any 
claims upon Gualior and Gohud, though, 
from frinulhj vonsiilmtlions, it was agreed 
to cede to him Gualior and certain por¬ 
tions of Gohud. in case of any breach 
these said territories were to be resumed 
by the Company. The river Chumlml 
was to be the boundary-line. Scindiah 
renounced certain jag hi res and pensions 
which had been granted to some of his 
officers by the preceding treaty, and 
which amounted to fifteen lacs of rupees 
annually; but the Company granted to 
Scimliali personally an annual pension of 
four lacs, and assigned, w ltliin the Bri¬ 
tish territories in Hindustan, a jaghirc 
worth two lacs to his wife, and a jaghire 
worth one lac to his daughter. The 
Company further engaged not to interfere 
with any settlement or treaty which 
Seindiali might make with Ids tnbutaiy 
chiefs in Mcwar ami Marwur, and not to 
interfere in any respect with the con¬ 
quests lie had made between the rivers 
Chumlml and Taptee or Tuptee. Scindiah 
agreed not to entertain any Europeans in 
liis service without the consent of the Bri¬ 
tish government, and to dismiss from his 
service and his councils for ever his tur¬ 
bulent father-in-law Surjce-Rao-Cautka, 
who had ottered many insults and inju¬ 
ries to the English, and who was gene¬ 
rally believed to have driven his son-in- 
law into the late hostility. Holkar was 
to be admitted into this treaty, and was to 


• Lord Luke quilled Ins command in India in 
I'Vlumii \, ls'Or. Jcuvin# behind him «i lu#h and 
n.01-Micii«ed imputation, together w ith mast affec¬ 
tionate rctiKiuhiancofl He nppe.n* to have had 
almost every one of the good qu ilitie* of a Itritish 
oflscei and a gentleman lie died on the 21st of 
February, IHds. in the hixt\-Inuitli >eai ot Ins 
;i"t\ and just six months previous to the death of 
his helmed and iifleuuonute son and gallant rum- 
pitiun in nuns. Colonel George Lake, who. niter 
shiiing in the toils and dangers of lus fither’s 
luilhaut Indian campaigns, fell in Poringil. 
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obtain restitution of territory, &.O., pro¬ 
vided his conduct should be such as to 
satisfy the English of his amicable inten¬ 
tions towards them and their allies. 

By the treaty with llolkar, which, as 
we have seen, was not ratified until the 
7 th of January, 180f>, that chief renounced 
all claims upon any territories lying on 
the northern or English side of the ('hum- 
bid, upon Poonali and Buiideleund (a re¬ 
nunciation which greath affected his in¬ 
terests and his pride), and all claims 
whatsoever upon the British government 
and its allies. lie bound himself never 
to admit Nirjee-Kao-Gautka into Ins 
service, and never to molest the terri¬ 
tories of the Company or of its allies. 
But the Company agreed to restore, eigh¬ 
teen months after the conclusion of this 
treaty, C’bandore, Gaulnah, and other 
forts and districts south of the Taj)tee and 
Godavcn, belonging to the llolkar fa¬ 
mily, provided the chief fulfilled his en¬ 
gagements, and remained in a fiiendly 
attitude. Tie w as to he allowed to return 
immediately from beyond the Hyphasis 
and the country of the Seiks into llin- 
dustan, hut by a route jnescribed to him, 
by which he would avoid injuring the 
territory of the Company and its allies.* 
The negotiation, in its kind, was far 
from being so good as the w ar, in its kind; 
and the new policy which was adopted 
wax soon found to he impracticable. If 
the British had never crossed the Jumna 
and the Chumbul, and luid never formed 
alliances and connections in the countiies I 
beyond those rivers, there might ha\e 
beeu a temporary but M‘i*y brief chance 
of success for this new system : but alter 
the campaigns they had made, and the 
connections they had formed, there re¬ 
mained not a shadow' of a chance; nor 
could the experiment be tried, or such 
treaties concluded, without diminution of 
credit and character —without a wound 
inflicted upon that moral force which 
must ever be our greatest force in India. 

* Sir John Malcolm. ‘Sketch of tli»* Poii.icnl 
History of Itulia.’ Sir John w.is lums.-ll tin* 
nc^otutor and a^ent in nil iIicm* Imiimik lions. 
Hut grieved would lie have been 10 l.i\c tlu* H*- 
b)M)Usd)ilit\ ol a diplomacy which laid been im¬ 
posed ujioii him bv Sn (iooip* Harlow, arid-id 
which, in nearlj exeiy pariicuku, lie dis.ij» 
proved. i 


With neighbours like the Mali rattan and 
their alhes the predatory Piudarrees, 
there could not be any' lasting peace in 
Hindustan, nor any permanent security 
to the Company's frontiers. By re¬ 
nouncing our connections beyond the two 
rivers, we threw’ our peaceful allies into 
the arms of Scindiah and llolkar, or left 
them exjjoscd to the rapacity, vengeance, 
and tyranny of those chiefs: we brought 
the Mahrjtta confederacy to press di¬ 
rectly upon our own territory — wo 
knocked down the outworks and bul¬ 
warks to the rich countries w hich were 
beginning to tlnixe and grow happy 
under our dominion. As Lord Lake, 
Sir John Malcolm, and every other en¬ 
lightened man in India (whose »yes wee 
not distracted by the prospect of a pi*- 
sent saving of money ) had dearly fore¬ 
seen, these treaties, with then concessions 
and renunciations, gave only a transitory 
calm to the country. But the campaign-, 
we repeat, had been conducted in a glo¬ 
rious style; the n polls of them in Eng¬ 
land came opportunely to revive tin 
spirit of the nation—a nation v, h'ch had 
little to fear, when it could laved and 
send forth such men as fought with 
Nelson at Trafalgar, and married and 
fought with WelUsley and L: k: in Hin¬ 
dustan. 

The Earl of Morning*.m, i.nw Mai- 
que^s Wellesley, had lift Iid.i on the 
20th of August, ISO."), shot fly after tin. 
arrival of the Marquess Cornwallis at 
Calcutta. All his plans weie nol accom¬ 
plished, and some poitions of tin in uvic 
impeded or spoiled bv his immediate 
successors, or by the policy dictated to 
them by the home go\ ei nnient. Nor had 
he done all that he had (him; without en- 
Comiteiing numerous ohstjeh s, as well in 
the Court of Directors as jn the Board of 
Control, or without fedine the embat- 
rassment which nm*-nnly au-es out of 
a double authority ; fm, notwithstanding 
Pitt’s India hill, tin* declaratory act of 
178S, &c. 9 the power of the king*' gov* m- 
nient, as exercised by .the 1 nurd of Con¬ 
trol. and llie powei of the L.ist Jndi.i 
Company, as exeiei ed by tlie Court of 
Dircctois, had not been identified or so 
blended as to preclude disputes a! home, 
and differences of opinion in the inslrne- 
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lions sent abroad to tlu* governor-general. 
As such a Mending or identification of 
powers was impossible, the juthoiity of 
the Hoard of Coutinl ought to have been 
made more decidedly superior over the 
other power than it was. Our Indian 
empire was far too vast and complicate a 
system, even when land Movniiigton first 
arrived in the country, to he intrusted to 
the management of the representatives of 
a joint-stock company, or to he confided 
to am but the national government and 
tins lesponsible ministers of the crown; 
and evciy vear of his lordship’s adminis¬ 
tration, by extending the dominions in 
the East, and by complicating the rela¬ 
tions with the native states, rendered the 
unitv of powee in the hands of the home 
government more and more necessary. 
A mind less elastic and sclf-i cl) iug than 
that of his lordship, would several times 
have been crushed or slid tilled by the 
double insliuetums and double warnings 
In; received, or by the Hoard of Conti ol 
pulling one wu) and the Court of Direc¬ 
tors another. During the latter >ears of 
his administration, when his dilliculties 
were greatest, he was not cordially sup¬ 
ported at home by any party, and Ins 
hold plans were understood by none. 
The) wen* ei incised in the spirit of igno¬ 
rance or faction, and neither the Court of 
Directors nor tin* king’s gov eminent de¬ 
fended him as they ought to have done. 
The gov* nnueiit was, and continued long 
to he, too much in the habit of deferring 
to the judgments and opinions of the Di¬ 
rectors aud the head employes in Lca- 
deidull Street, and the Hntisli legislature 
had hut slow 1 v followed the progress of 
tlu* power of tin* Company in India. It 
bad legislated for factories, when the 
Company was in possession of provinces• 
and 1 )) the time tin* laws were completed 
to govern provinces, the Company had 
acquired kingdoms. At no time v\ as there 
a system formed calculated to the great- 
mss of the empire.* Very frequently 


* Sn John Mnlfotm, 'Political Hist Tnd ' In 
Oi * second null mil 1121*1! edition of tins \uluahle 
work published iu - s ir John, thou»h in- 
«*■ 1111*1! to doubt tin* ospislicncv of substituting any 
other medium tlun that ot the Past India Com¬ 
pany for the duect j»umnnu*tit ol our Imluui 
cmpuc, nnhesitAiindv e\i>u\v»ud hi* opinion that 


both the king’s government and the direc¬ 
torial government were disposed to apply 
the old tiny factory scale to the vast 
empire, or to pretend that the laws 
laid dow n for a set of tiaders ought to 
regulate the conduct of statesmen, sol¬ 
diers, and conqiic.'ON. The breaking up 
of Mr. Hitt’s cabinet in 1801, and the 
mediocrity and feebleness of the Ad¬ 
dington ministry, were misolmvous to 
Lord M 01 iiiugron, and subversive of all 
boldness of policy: and when Hitt* was 
brought hack to political power, in May, 
lSul, the vigour of his hotly and miml 
was greatly impaired, and Lord Castle- 
rough, who was then appointed President, 
of the Hoard of Control, was, in that 
department at least, but a had successor 
to Dundas. Without taking the trouble 
to make himself acquainted with the his- 
tor), condition, and ebaiacter of that rest¬ 
less, predatory, and faithless people, Lord 
Castlereagh took it upon himself at va¬ 
rious times to write long-winded notes 
or treatises about the Mali rat fas, in order 
to demonstrate that the English in India 
might live m friendship with them, or 
that they might safclv lie left to them¬ 
selves. These nudities, and the notions 
upon which they were founded, were ex¬ 
posed over and over again by the gover¬ 
nor-general's great brother, who, soldier 
though he was, never loved war merely 
for war’s sake. General Wellesle} knew 
that then; could Ik* no permanent peaee in 
India until the Malnattas were deprived 
of the means of invading ami plundering 
their neighbours. “ If, ” said he, w riling 
to Major John Malcolm, in January, 

181 U, *• a Mainatta could sit down quietly, 
and establish a regular goverament, with 
a view to future piosperity, l should not 
despair of police: but unless Scmdiah 
changes his nature, and that of a great 
pin oition of his subjects, and dismisses 
a very lame part of bis army of horse 
(who must eat up more revenue than he 
can afford to pay them), and obliges the 
meu to adopt habits of industry, which 
are entirely foreign to their nature, I do 


the tnivod power would unt do ; Hint the present 
gnvi'inment ir inadequate, and the laws under 
which it exists ilefcUitc. and not calculated for 
the neatness of the empire , and that same gnat 
change must taltc place. 
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not sec? how a peace is to last.” As -was 
Scindiah, so were all the great Maliratta 
chiefs; and there was no difference be¬ 
tween their subjects. As Seindiah was 
humbled, Ilolkar ro.se and took his place, 
being enabled so to do by the old prac¬ 
tice of the Mahratta horsemen, whose 
allegiance sat loosely upon them, and who 
were ever ready to desert from an unfor¬ 
tunate chief to joiii a fortunate one, even 
though it were the foe and rival of the 
master they had last served. Those 
eastern Dugald Dalgetties looked merely 
to the best pay, or the best chances of 
making booty. They all lived in tin; 
saddle, loathing industry, and despising 
all pursuits except those of war and 
plunder. The chiefs were at once capri¬ 
cious ami faithless, cunning and pas¬ 
sionate, so that it was very possible to 
gratify them in their real interests, with¬ 
out securing their fidelity to a treaty; for 
in a moment of caprice or rape, their 
spears were in their hands, and their fleet 
hordes of horsemen were in motion. The 
curse of Tndia was, aiul long had been, 
the freebooter system, and the Mahrattns 
might all be called freebooters. It was 
not reasonable to expect that persons of 
that description would adopt habits of in¬ 
dustry, so long as the whole of Upper 
Hindustan lay open to their incursions, 
or so long as they had the power—by 
forming confederations and by following 
the banner of the greatest or most suc¬ 
cessful chiefs— of plundering all their 
neighbours, and then of baffling pursuit. 
No army, however great, could, by acting 
merely on the defensive, protect and 
effectually secure tlu* far extending fion- 
tiers of Oudc, the Deccan, Mysore, &c. &c. 
—frontiers which measured, altogether, 
many thousands of miles—and to have 
made the attempt would have been to 
incur a prodigious, a ruinous expense, 
together with most of the disadvantages 
of actual war, without any of its excite¬ 
ment, or glory, or advantages. When— 
as at Lord Mornington’s arrival in India 
—this Mahratta confederacy contained 
within it the nucleus of a European sys¬ 
tem of military organization and disci¬ 
pline, which might in a few years have 
rivalled the sepoy system established by 
the Company—whenM. Perron and other 


alert French officers could bring into the 
field 20,000 well-trained native infantry, 
and an immense and well-served artillery 
to back the Mahratta horse—the danger 
which threatened the Hritish power was 
assuredly so great as to justify the policy 
ami the measures which the governor- 
general adopted. If Lord Mornington 
had attempted to continue the neutrality 
and 11011 -interference system of his pre¬ 
decessors, instead of resorting to the bold 
measures which lie emplo)c(l, lie might 
have escaped censure as to details but he 
would, in all probability, have been im¬ 
peached, if not for losing Hritish India, 
for leaving its pros|x*rity and the pros¬ 
perity of the states in alliance with it to 
be ruined by the Mysoreans. the Mali- 
rattas, and the French, 'flic criticism of 
detail, and the recurrence to first prin¬ 
ciples, were invidious and absurd. If 
Mr. Mill’s rigid rule of right were fo de¬ 
cide such questions, we ought not to he in 
India at all, except as a humble and 
trembling factory; we ought to have given 
up the splendid conquests of Lord ("live, 
and the dominions obtained by Warren 
Hastings, and by the more scrupulous 
Lord Cornwallis, and have retired to our 
warehouses and counting-houses on the 
coast; leaving all the good we had done 
to be undone; leaving the country and 
the people a prey to the anaichy under 
which we had found them suffering ■ 
but if our empire in the East was to be 
preserved, then was it indispensable to 
have recourse to policy and to arms, and 
to employ the means by which it had 
been acquired. No other means could 
have been of any avail. This was seen 
clearly by the governor-general, by Iris 
brother, and by all the able men in the 
country—and England has not had abler 
men than were at this period advancing 
her fame and her interests in India—and 
all these statesmen and soldiers were 
equally convinced that the Hritish must 
either be the first power in India or cease 
to be a power at all. The happiness of 
the native populations was as much at 
stake as our fame and profit. More than 
a hundred millions of people were be¬ 
ginning to enjoy peace and prosperity 
under our dominion, or were entertaining 
the hope of escaping the evils of invasion, 
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civil war, and anarchy, hy being included 
in our system or taken under our protec¬ 
tion. The discontent of a score or two 
of effeminate, cowardly, cruel, rapacious 
natwbs, rajahs, and polygars, could not 
lie put in the balance with the content¬ 
ment and happiness their subjects and all 
the teeming population of the country 
had acquired or hoped to acquire. “ This 
empire,” says one who had passed his life 
in India, 44 though raised by the opera¬ 
tions of many and various causes, has 
been chiefly established, and must he con¬ 
stantly maintained, hy the sword. Hut, 
though we must continue to govern as con¬ 
querors, it is our duty to make our rule a 
benefit to mankind, and to carry among 
those whom we have subdued the bless¬ 
ings of peace, knowledge, ami improve¬ 
ment in all the arts of civilized life.* ” 
During the whole of bis Indian 
administration the Marquess Wellesley 
laudably exerted himself to promote and 
extend these blessings. Like Warren 
Hastings, he was the patron of every 
project which seemed likely to improve 
the condition and civilization of the na¬ 
tives, or to be useful in giving the Eu¬ 
ropean servants of the Company the 
means of becoming belter acquainted 
with their languages, their manners and 
modes of thinking, their ancient laws and 
institutions; and if, at times, his lord- 
ship gave too ready an car to vision¬ 
ary projector, it was mainly through a 
generosity of feeling which grasped at 
every chance of a benefit to mankind, and 
an activity of intellect which could not 
bear repose. As soon as lie arrived at Cal¬ 
cutta, lie contemplated erecting a college in 
that city for the proper education of civil 
servants. Like all his conceptions, this 
plan was on a large and liberal scale.t 
In the college of Fort William lie was 
supposed to have projected a magnificent 
rejKisitory of European learning and 
principles, and Asiatic erudition—a vast 
moral magazine or treasury, in which the 

# Sir John Malcolm. 

f He wmte l« Sir James Mackintosh, to invito 
him to becomo the principal or head of this col¬ 
lege, <iiid Mackintosh, i(t that time u banister 
not oveiburdened with bud-, would vl.idl} lime 
accepted the post, bavin# alwavs prolrssed much 
londiie-w lor an academical situation and the hie 

a piofunsor. — Menmii, fyc f >y A'* -Son. » 


stores of learniug and wisdom might in¬ 
definitely accumulate, and in which the 
sages of the East might find studious 
solitudes more attractive even than the 
sacred shades of Benares.* Hut his first 
great object was one of a nature more 
practical, inor" immediate, and more 
pressing. It was, .r his lordship ex- 
prested it in his own minut'% “to supply 
the actual deficiencies of tin eivil ser¬ 
vice.” Many of the servants of the Com¬ 
pany had educated themselves, and had 
[ acquired most extensive knowledge under 
very difficult and often discouraging cir¬ 
cumstances ; hut no proper provision had 
been made by the Company or by the 
British government for a general and, 
systematic education. The servants ’ 
the Company were very different frotitj* 
what they had been in the days when 
poor young Clive sat in a warehouse 
making out invoices. 44 Lord Wellesley 
said: 4 The denominations of n ritn\ factor, 
and merchant, hy which the .several classes 
of the civil service are still distinguished, 
are now utterly inapplicable to the nature 
and extent of the duties discharged and 
of the occupations pursued by the civil 
servants of the Company. To dispense 
justice to millions of people of various 
languages manners, usages, and reli¬ 
gions; to administer a vast and compli¬ 
cated system of revenue through districts 
equal in extent to some of the most con¬ 
siderable kingdoms in Europe; to main¬ 
tain civil order in one of the most popu¬ 
lous and litigious regions in the world; 
these are now the duties of the larger 
portion of the civil servants of the Com¬ 
pany. The senior merchants, composing 
the Courts of Circuit and Appeal under 
the presidency of Bengal, exercise in 
each of these courts a jurisdiction of 
greater local extent, applicable to a 
larger population, and occupied in the 
determination of causes infinitely more 
intricate and numerous, than that of any 
regularly constituted court of justice in 
any part of Europe. The senior or junior 
merchants employed in the several magis¬ 
tracies and zillali courts, the writers or 
factors filling the stations of registrars and 
assistants to the several courts and magis- 
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trates, exercise, in different degrees, func¬ 
tions of a nature either purely judicial, or 
intimately connected with the administra¬ 
tion of the police, and with the mainte¬ 
nance of the peace and good order of their 

respective districts.Those civil 

servants who are invested with the 
powers of magistracy, or attached to the 
judicial department in any ministerial 
capacity, although bearing the denomina¬ 
tion of merchants, factors, or writers, are 
hound by law, and by the solemn obliga¬ 
tion of an oath, to abstain from every 
commercial and mercantile pursuit. The 
mercantile title winch they bear not only 
affords no description of their duty, hut 
"a entirely at variance with it. ... The 

vil ser\ ants of the East India Company, 
troforo, can no longer be considered 
Jn^the agents of a commercial concern ; 
they are, in fact, the ministers and officers 

of a powerful sovereign.They are 

required to discharge the functions of 
magistrates, judges, ambassadors, and 

governors of provinces.Their 

duties are those of statesmen in every 
other part of the world; with no other 
characteristic differences than the ob¬ 
stacles opposed by an unfavourable china to, 
a foreign language, the peculiar usages 
and laws of India, and the manners of 
its inhabitants.* ”* He proposed that the 
institution should contain professors of 
ethics, jurisprudence, law of nations, 
English law, classical literature, the 
modern languages of Europe, history, 
geography, physical sciences, &c. See. 
lie nfcide a good beginning, and ap¬ 
pointed some able teachers of the ()riental 
languages, laws, &c.; but the Court of 
Directors were alarmed at the probable 
expense of the establishment, and treated 
it as a presumptuous innovation which 
might interfere with their patronage, by 
making merit, rather than interest, a qua¬ 
lification for oflice, and by transferring 
the estimate of fitness for judicial and 
other appointments from Loudon to Cal¬ 
cutta. In spite of the governor-general's 
remonstrances, the college was broken up 
to make room for a system which is said to 

* Rev. T. R. Malthns. Statement respecting 
the Fast India College, &,c. Marquess Wellesley, 
Minute relative to the College of Fort William. 


lie twice as expensive, without being half 
so complete.* As a political economist, 
he was far in advance of the governing 
statesmen of his day; and from this cir¬ 
cumstance alone proceeded many of the 
criticisms and reproaches of the Court of 
Directors, who, as a body, were very 
backward in emancipating themselves 
from some of the prejudices of the old 
school. His most strenuous efforts were 
directed to the extension of the commer¬ 
cial intercourse of India, and to the 
commencement and formation of those 
itnpoi taut financial reforms which eventu¬ 
ally raised the revenue of the Company 
from 7 , 000 , 000 /. sterling to upwards of 
15,000,000/. annually, with advantage to 
British commerce and without injustice 
to the natives. He saw that the employ¬ 
ment of cheap India-built ships in the 
trade with Europe would he of equal ad¬ 
vantage to England and to India; and 
therefore he prepared so to employ them. 
He was opposed by the whole shipping 
interest of the port of London, and by a 
majority of his own masters or employers, 
the Court of Directors: but he persevered 
and prevailed; and before many months 
had passed, the wisdom of his policy was 
so evident that most of his opponents ac¬ 
knowledged their error. In other matters 
he was obliged to yield to the monopolist 
spirit of the day. Without any abatement 
of zeal, he set himself to complete the in¬ 
ternal organization of the British unpire 
in Asia, and to establish it on a broader 
basis. With this view, as soon as the 
fate of Tippoo Sultaun and his family was 
decided, he made a vice-regal progress 
through the upj>er provinces, visiting the 
native princes with a pomp equal to their 
own, redressing grievanees, conciliating 
enemies, and winning over friends to his 
system. Ilis love of state and parade, 
which might have been out of place in 
modem Europe, was imposing and advan¬ 
tageous to him and his country among 

* The East IndiaGolleijc atllaileyburv. In the 
first Instance the College of Fort William \%as 
suspended altogether; hut it was subsequently 
continued on a reduced scale, being confined to 
a mere seminary for the instruction f, f the Jfeni(aJ 
civil servants in the Oriental languages appro¬ 
priate to that presidency. At later period* 
similar establishments, hut upon a still narrowet 

scale, ha\c been formed at Madras and Dora bay. 

• 
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the people of the East. Warren Hastings 
himself was not more indifferent to money 
for his own use and profit: though, for 
his rank and station, a poor man when 
he started, lie returned to England, after 
seven years' residence in the land of lacs 
and rupees, little or not at all richer. 
On the fall of Seringapatam the sum of 
I i)0,()l)()/. was set apart for his share of 
the spoil; but he wished to encourage the 
army, and to reward it well for the la¬ 
bours of the campaign, and he gave up 
every farthing of it to the troops. Where 
there was so much that was high and 
noble, petty faults ought not to be seen 
His administration in India was not only 
brilliant, but also productive of lasting 
good ; and though his great, political sys¬ 
tem for making the power of England 
supreme was interrupted for the time, it has 
been found absolutely necessary to carry 
it out under his successors. The same rules 
which justified his conduct with respect to 
Tippoo Sultaun and the Mahrattas, must 
Ik* applied to subsequent and recent pro¬ 
ceedings against the Mahrattas, the Bur¬ 
mese, the Afghans, the Seiks and others, 
or those proceedings must be given up as 
incapable of justification. No rational 
man will doubt that his lordship owed 
much to the advice and assistance of liis 
younger brother, the now time-honoured 
Duke of Wellington, much to the energy 
and activity displaced by Lord Lake and 
the other British commanders in the field, 
and much to the high east of official talent 
developed in the East India Company’s 
service ; yet still every liberal mind will 
re-echo the generous tribute paid by 
one of the ablest of his subalterns and 
advisers. 

“ The great success,” says Sir John 
Malcolm, 41 w hich attended Lord Wel¬ 
lesley's administration of British India is, 
on a general view, calculated to excite 
Astonishment: nor will that be diminished 
by a nearer contemplation of the manner 
in which lie ruled the large empire com¬ 
mitted to his charge, ilis great mind 
pervaded the whole; and a portion of his 
spirit was infused into every agent whom 
he employed; his authority was as fully 
recognised in the remotest parts of Bri¬ 
tish India as in Fort William; all sought 
hi* praise; all dreaded his censure: his I 


confidence in those he employed was un¬ 
limited ; and they were urged to exertion 
by every motive that can stimulate a 
good or proud mind to action. He was 
as eager to applaud as he was reluctant 
to condemn those whom he believed con¬ 
scientious in the discharge of their public 
duty. It was the habit of his mind to be 
slow in council, but rapid in action ; and 
lie expected the greatest efforts from those 
he employed in the execution of his mea¬ 
sures, wlibm he always relieved from 
every species of vexatious counteraction 
and delay, which could arise from the 
untimely intrusion of official forms, or 
the unreasonable pretensions of lesser 
authorities. It was, indeed, with him a 
principle to clothe them with all the 
power they could require to effect those 
objects which they were instructed to 
attain; and, though there can be no 
doubt of the great and extiaordmary 
merit of the distinguished officers who 
commanded the British armies during 
his administration, it is to that liberal 
confidence which gave them all the im¬ 
pression of the fullest power, and the 
most complete scope for the exercise of 
their judgment, that their unparalleled 
success is chiefly to he ascribed.”* 

The habit of contemplating objects of 
magnitude—and in the vast field of India 
nearly everything was large—of acting 
on a great scale, and of depending on 
their own abilities and resources, which, 
on account of distance and other causes, 
they were frequently obliged to do; to¬ 
gether with the necessity of finding intel¬ 
lectual occupation and amusement in re¬ 
mote up-couulry stations, had raised many 
officers of the Company, both civil and 
military, w ho were admirably fit to per¬ 
form whatever duty might be allotted to 
them, and who were more competent and 
accomplished, and better acquainted with 
the country and the people, than any class 
of Europeans that laid ever before Jived 
in India. 1 f we take the full range, and in¬ 
clude the islands as well as the continent, 
we may pretty safely affirm that there 
was in no part of the world a more able 
and accomplished body of public servants 
than that which nourished in India during 

• Sn John Malcolm, Pol it. I list. Inrl. 
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the first quarter of the nineteenth century. 
To name only a few of the distinguished 
many, it would not be easy to find any¬ 
where such men as John Malcolm, 
Mouutstuart Elphinstone, Stamford Bal¬ 
tics, John Crawfurd, II. T. Colebrooko, 
W. Moorcroft, John d'Oyley, T. Prin- 
sep, the Lushingtons, Major Todd, Major 
Kirkpatrick, General Ochterlony, &e. It 
was from among a class of men like 
these that the Man pi css Wijjlesley se¬ 
lected his office!s and agents', without 
any reference to the patronage of the 
Court of Directors, who could not always 
distinguish between the merits of the 
claimants for promotion as he could, and 
who were hut too often disposed to over¬ 
look the question of merit altogether. 
The honouiahle Direetois like all other 
bodies of men, corporate or incorporate, 
honourable or not, clung to their right of 
patronage, and were greatly and fre¬ 
quently incensed by the marquess's in¬ 
dependent distribution of promotions and 
employments. They chose, however, to 
make no very great stir until a ease oc¬ 
curred wherein their remonstrances would 
be almost sure to he hacked by popular 
prejudices; for, when a man promotes his 
own brothers, the world is almost always 
ready to cry out against partiality and 
family interest, let the brothers so pro¬ 
moted be what they may. A dull mur¬ 
muring had been raised in certain quar¬ 
ters against the rapid advancement of so 
young an oflicer as Arthur Wellesley; 
but these were presently drowned in 
acclamations of universal applause and 
admiration, excited by the genius the 
young general displayed, and by the 
energy and ability and straightforward¬ 
ness with which he managed civil as well 
as military aifairs. It was not against Ar¬ 
thur Wellesley the soldier and adminis¬ 
trator, but against his brother Henry 
Wellesley * the diplomatist, that the 
Company raised their potential voice. 
The governor-general, in concurrence 
with Lord Clive, the governor of Madras, 
and with the approval of the Supreme 
Council of Calcutta, and of nearly every 
Englishman in India, appointed his bro¬ 
ther Henry 7 , who had managed with great 
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ability the treaty with the Vizier Nabob, 
to be permanent resident or commissioner 
in Oude, to settle the frontiers, to carry 
out the treaty which he had himself eon- 
eluded, and to regulate the system of ad¬ 
ministration proper to supersede that of 
the Vizier Nabob, in order to raise the pro¬ 
sperity and consequently 7 the revenues of 
the country which had b£en so long mis¬ 
governed. At first the Company mur¬ 
mured at the expense of this mission; 
and next they declared tli.it the go¬ 
vernor-general had no right to appoint to 
it. An angry correspondence ensued 
about this and other appointments, be¬ 
tween the governor-genera! and the go¬ 
vernor of Madras on one side, and the 
Court of Directors on the other. Doth 
Lord Mornington and Lord Clive were 
so incensed at some letters and instruc¬ 
tions which were sent out from Leaden- 
hall Street, and which seemed to impli¬ 
cate their personal characters, that they 
tendered their resignations as early as 
the year 1802 ; the governor-general de¬ 
claring “that a sense of the propriety of 
observing a submissive and respectful 
deportment in all his official communi¬ 
cations to the honourable Court, induced 
him to abstain from officially recording 
the real and efficient causes of his resig¬ 
nation.” + Hilt the Hoard of Control 
came to the support of the governor-gene¬ 
ral, and claimed a power above that of 
the Court of Directors ; a new deputy 
chairman, Mr. Jacob Hosanqiul, was 
chosen, and this gentleman, hung inti¬ 
mately acquainted with Indian affairs, 
took a warm inteiest in maintaining the 
governor-general's system, which he be¬ 
lieved to he the best adapted to times and 
circumstances; and being very desirous 
of preserving the good understanding 
with his majesty’s government, though an 
advocate for suppoitiug the Company's 
privileges, he, by his example and influ¬ 
ence, induced the Directors to compro¬ 
mise the quarrel, and to request both 
fjord Mornington and Loid Clive to re¬ 
main at their posts.* These angry dis- 

* ' Rise and Progress of tin* llr dish I'owi r in 
I’lrii.i;' b\ Peter Auhei. M.Il AS, late See re buy 
to the Honouiiilde the. (Ymit of Dneetors of the 
Ka^l India Company. Manjuesx Wellesley, 1 Dis¬ 
patches/ &e. edited by Montgomery Maitj». 


Afterwards Lord Cowley. 
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cussions, however, produced or deepened 
in the minds of several of our statesmen 
the conviction of the necessity of increas¬ 
ing the powers of the Hoard of Control, 
or of adopting some other plan of giving 
to the crown greater authority in tin* ad¬ 
ministration of India. And the present 
compromise was so far from removing 
the evils of which the governor-general 
and the governor of Madias had com¬ 
plained, that Lord Clive, who resigned in 
180*J. before quitting Madras, addressed 
a loud and spirited remonstrance to the 
Court of Directors, on the evil use they 
made of their patronage, and on the bad 
consequences which resulted therefrom 
to the public service in India. His lord- 
ship declared that good and able men, 
appointed by himself and others, for tlieir 
merits alone, had been superseded by in¬ 
efficient persons appointed by the Direc¬ 
tors ; that the insubordination and de¬ 
linquency of many of the Company’s 
servants w r ere to be traced to this abuse 
of patronage ; that emulation had l>eeii 
suppressed, and that the energy of merito¬ 
rious men, who in the consciousness of 
their \iitue and ability looked for re¬ 
ward to those w ho exercised the Indian 
government, had been damped by the 
promotion of the idle and the dissolute 
by an authority superior to that of the 
government. A writer not disused to 
take a part hostile to the Court of Direc¬ 
tors says—“ Lord Clive appears to have 
given a most zealous support to those 
measures he deemed essential to the best 
interests of the Company and to their 
government abroad, and to have evinced 
on all occasions a high and honourable 
feeling in the discharge of lus public 
duties. It was not therefore unnatural 
that lie should experience mortification 
at acts which affected the exercise of his 
authority and the interests of those 
whose good services formed the only 
claim to his lordship’s support. If, in 
giving expression to these feelings, his 
lordship exceeded the bounds which 
a calm consideration of the position in 
which lie stood towards the authority 
from whom he received his appointment 
would have prescribed, an apology was 
to be fouud in the anomalous and fluctu¬ 
ating composition of such authority , which 


was subject to impressions from various 
causes , to which no other body exercising 
sovereign power was liable”** For our¬ 
selves, wc cannot help feeling that this 
anomalous and fluctuating power — the 
Court of Directors—owed more respect 
than they paid the honourable, pure- 
intentioned son of tie* great man—-the 
first Lord Clive—to whom *hoy substan¬ 
tially owed their sovereignty in India. 

During the administration of Marquess 
Wellesley, the establishments of the Pro¬ 
testant church in India w ere improved, 
without any oflencc being offered to the 
religious prejudices of the natives; mis¬ 
sionaries were encouraged in their ar¬ 
duous ami, to this day, almost fruitless 
efforts at conversion; and countenance 
and protection, and a most liberal hospi¬ 
tality, were liestowcd on the learned and 
scientific men of all countries that visited 
or dwelt in India. The dark supersti¬ 
tions and revolting rites of the Hindus 
could not be suppressed at one blow, or 
in a short series of years, and any rash 
attempt would have ruined our empire, 
and have deluged the country with Eu¬ 
ropean and native blood; but a com¬ 
mencement w'as made, and the horrible 
annual sacrifices at the island of Sagor. 
near one of the months of tin* Gauges, 
were suppressed.! 


• lti^e and Progress of the British Power in 
India Jly Peter Auber. M.K.A.S., late Serre- 
t.uy to the Honourable the Court 01 Directors of 
the East Iqdia Company. 

t Sngor Island, on the fast side of the TIooghly 
nvei, whs a celebrated place of pilgnmnge aniooi; 
the Hindu-, on account ol‘ the great sanctity 
ansing 1mm its situation at the junction of the 
holiest branch of the Ganges wall the ocean. 
Many human sacrifices weie in consequence 
annually pertoimed of aged persons of both 
sexes, wlmh wenj voluntary, and ol children, 
which were forced. The periods fixed for the 
celebration of these sacrifices were, the full of 
the noon in November and the full of the moon 
in January. 

It is ci.aiacteristic of the writer, his book, and 
school, that Mr. Mill, m lus history of British 
India, should omit ull mention of these benefits 
to humanity, and of the other unquestionable 
benefits conferred upon India and on the ti ailing 
woild of England during Lord Wellesley’s admi¬ 
nistration. In the comse of 400 tedious pages 
given to the history of this admin isiratiou, Mr. 
Mill severely cnticises almost everything that, 
was done or contemplated by tho governor- 
general. He ceusuies him foT not being wise 
enough to appreciate Jeremy Uentli&m’s Pun op- 
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By order of tlie Court of Directors, 
the libraries of Calcutta and the other 
presidencies have been well supplied with 
copies of the Marquess Wellesley’s Dis¬ 
patches ; and to them the servants of 
the East India Company must often 
refer as to oracles. In an address which 
was unanimously a oted to him in ls.17, 
the Directors said: - -“To the eventful 
period of your lordship’s government, 
the Court look back with feelings com¬ 
mon to their countrymen; and, anxious 
that the minds of their servants should l>o 
enlarged by the instruction to be derived 
from the accumulated experience of emi¬ 
nent statesmen, they felt it a duty to dif¬ 
fuse widely the means of consulting a 
work unfolding the principles upon which 
the supremacy of Britain in India was 
successfully manifested and enlarged, 
under a combination of circumstances in 
the highest degree critical and difficult.” 

The marquess was not recalled, but vo¬ 
luntarily resigned. It is said that he had 
only been prevailed on to retain the go¬ 
vernor-generalship so long, at a most 
critical period of Indian history, by the 
lamest intercession of Mr Pitt’s govern¬ 
ment.* * The financial repinings of the 
Court of Directors, which had so often 
vexed his ear while in India, seem to 
have died away ou liis return home; 
though many years were allowed to 
pass before his merits were fully acknow¬ 
ledged, or before he received substantial 
marks of the gratitude of that body. He 
was well received by the government of 
the day, but that government was fast 

tiron, ami for not introducing ntilibu ian pnn- 
cijdcs, he conclude’, with .1 balance of accounts, 
and censuies hi* lordship for hawin' spent a pro¬ 
digious deal of money ; but he sa>s not one word 
about the progressive inn ease ot the rex cu ues 
derived from the country , not one woid about his 
lordship’s good political economy, and his exten¬ 
sion of the principle of free tiailc, &e. &c 

* Lord ltrotighain, * Statesmen ol the Time of 
Oeotge III./ dul series. The noble authoi adds: 
“ Lord Wellesley always giatefully acknowledged 
the merits and services of Lord Sidraouth. to 
whom he had through life beeu much attached." 


approaching its dissolution; for Mr. Pitt 
was dying when he gave the hand of wel¬ 
come to bis friend, and he died a few 
days after the interview. It had become 
a fashion with a certain portion of the 
British parliament to denounce the con¬ 
duct of every governor-general while in 
the East, and to endeavour to get up an 
impeachment against him on his return 
to England. Philip Francis hud helped 
to establish this fashion, and was always 
ready to prompt or cram the accusers, 
and to give them the support of his elo¬ 
quence in the House of Commons or of 
his pen as a pamphleteer. A very 
crack-brained person named Pauli, who 
had lived for some time in India, and 
who hud received there sundry favours 
from the marquess, stepped forward as 
chief accuser in the present instance, and 
did his little best to demonstrate that 
the governor-general and his brother Sir 
Arthur had pursued a line of policy and 
had committed deeds in India which 
called aloud for punishment, and which 
ought to exclude them for ever from 
the honour of serving their country in 
any capacity. The ultra-oppositionists 
took him by the hand (toleave him, when 
his fortune was ruined, to despair and 
suicide), and Francis did his usual spirit¬ 
ing, not gently, but passionately and yet 
effectively. It was not through the want 
of any exertion 011 the part of Hastings’s 
“venomous knight”* that the greatest 
soldier of modem Europe was not set 
aside just at the moment when the coun¬ 
try most needed his services. But the 
articles of impeachment against the mar¬ 
quess, presented by Pauli, and supported 
by Francis and bis party, were thrown 
out by a large majority of the House of 
Commons, and were reprobated by the 
general sense of the nation. 


* *' A serpent bit Fiancis, that veiiomou* knight. 
Wl1.1t then’—’txxas the seipeut that ‘died of 
the bite.” 

Epigram by JVarren Hastings. 
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CHAPTER VIIr. 

ADMINISTRATION OF SIR GKOROE HARLOW. 


Srn Georgr But low had long been a 
civil servant of the Company; and had 
recommended himself to the notice of his 
superiors by an able and honourable dis¬ 
charge of the various subordinate offices 
which he filled before he reached the 
high station of governor-general. He 
was actively employed, during the first 
administration or Lord Cornwallis, in 
introducing the code of regulations for 
the civil administration of Bengal; and 
lie filled the office of chief secretary to 
government under Sir John Shore and 
Lord Wellesley, before lie obtained a seat 
in the Supreme Council, lie hail liecn 
a member of that Council during the 
last four years of the Wellesley ad¬ 
ministration, and he was now senior 
member. By act and charter the powers 
of government fell provisionally into his 
hands on the death of Lord Cornwallis. 
But the Court of Directors deemed Bar- 
low a fit person to lie confirmed in the 
office of governor-general, and the Board 
of Control approved of the measure, 
though only as a temporary arrangement. 
The death of Mr. Pitt had brought Mr. 
Fox and his friends into office, and these 
Whigs were desirous of nominating a 
governor-general out of their o\\ n party. 
The Court of Directors were anxious to 
retain Sir George Barlow, and pleaded 
their right to nominate the governor- 
general. Hence arose an angry collision 
at home between the Board of Control 
and the Court of Directors, and not a 
little confusion and obstruction to public 
business in India. 

Sir George expressed his resolution to 
follow the steps of Lord Cornwallis in 
his second administration, and his con¬ 
viction that the British interests would he 
best promoted by throwing off a number 
of our allies, and by narrowing our ter¬ 


ritories anil our connections, ft was iri 
this spirit that the recent treaties with 
the Mahrattas had been concluded. But 
Sir George, like others who had followed 
what was called the pacific system, 
thought it would lie very advantageous 
to revive ‘the contests and commotions 
which formerly prevailed among the 
states of Hindustan, and which kept all 
those states weak. The war policy of 
Lord Wellesley was not a tenth part so 
destructive of human happiness as this 
base peace policy : then a few great bat¬ 
tles decided the contest, hut now an inter¬ 
minable series of hostilities was to be kept 
up among the natives; then war had been 
deprived of more than half its horrors by 
the discipline of the British troops and 
the Company’s sepoys, and by the honour 
and humanity and untiring vigilance of 
eminent British officers; but now all the 
atrocities of the Mahratta mode of war¬ 
fare were to In 1 let loose, in order to save 
the Company the sin and the crpmse of 
waging war in Upper Hindustan.* In 

* llishnp Ileber has l**lt a ."hurt hut striking 
sketch of the difteience between European and 
Muhr.itta win fare. During part of his tour 
through (hide he was escorted by n few Mah- 
r.ittus, who, after being well beaten, hud entered 
the Company's semee. They displaced a tawdry 
banner, and beat then kettledrum, whenever the 
amiable pielale approached a town or village. 
“ Well it is for these poor peasants," sa\s the 
bisl ‘p, •• that the Malnatta banner and kettle¬ 
drum are now to them no moie than objects of 
curiosity and amusement. Ten} ears ago them 
weie few pints of India where such a sight and 
sound would not huvo been a sign of flight and 
tears; the villagers, instead of crowding to see 
us, would luxe come out indeed, but with their 
hands clasped, kissing the dust, and throwing 
down before the invuders all their wives'silver 
ornament', with bitter entreutie* that the gene¬ 
rous conqueror would condescend to take all 
they had and do them no further injury; and 
they would have accounted themselves but too 
happy if these piajers were heard, so that their 
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contrasting his bold, open, manly policy 
with this clandestine, mean, degrading 
system, Lord Wellesley was accustomed 
to say that his was the true peace policy, 
and that by persevering in it a stop would 
be put to the carnage and anarchy which 
had so long raged in Upper India, and 
which were sure to rage again, even 
without our instigation, if we did not 
deprfve the native princes of the power 
of making invasions and wars. In every 
victory obtained by Lord Lake or by his 
brother General Wellesle), the governor- 
general saw the prospect of reducing to 
order and restoring to prosperity the 
whole of Upper Hindustan. 

In spite of the earnest representations 
of Lotd Lake, Sir George Harlow dis¬ 
solved the alliance of the Company with 
the Kajah of Hooudcc and the Kajah of 
Jypoor. Hotli these native princes had 
given proof of their fidelity and attach¬ 
ment to the English during the late Mnh- 
ratta war. A British army under Major- 
General Jones was, by the Kajah of Jy- 
pour's aid, and the ample supplies which 
liis country furnished, enabled to main¬ 
tain a position of the greatest importance 
to the success of the general operations of 
that war. Upon finding Imusclfabandoned 
to the mercy of the Mahiattas, the rajah 
loudly exclaimed against the had faith 
of the English. Sir George intended to 
complete his destruction of treaties by 
tearing up those which the Company had 
contracted with the smaller states of 
Bhurtpoor and Macherry; but circum¬ 
stances prevented such proceeding, and 
the rajahs of Macherry and Bhurtpoor, 
with other chiefs settled in their vicinity, 
continued to adhere to their engagements, 
and to form an essential part of the 
strength which the Company derived 
from the maintenance of the territories to 
the west of the Jumna. When Sir George 
was superseded, it was found necessary 
to draw still more closely the ties of al¬ 
liance with all the chiefs to the north¬ 
west of the Jumna and to the south of the 

houses wpie left unburnt, ami their wives and 
daughters inviolate 1 War is, doubtless, a dread¬ 
ful evil every where ; but war as it was earned on 
in these countries appears to have hoirors which 
a European soldier can scarce!> form au idea of.” 
—Indian Journal . 


Sutledge, so as to erect a strong frontier to 
the Company’s territories; and this was 
done by the government of Lord Minto, 
who was satisfied that the security of our 
possessions was more likely to be main* 
taincd by using our great and command¬ 
ing power to preserve the general peace 
and tranquillity of India, than by adopt¬ 
ing a policy which declaredly looked to 
the disputes and wars of our neighbours 
; as one of the chief sources of our security ; 
and which, if it did not directly excite 
such wars, shaped its political relations in 
a manner calculated to create and con¬ 
tinue them.* Lord Wellesley had ex¬ 
posed in spirited language the dishonour, 
the abomination of this la^t policy. “ In 
the termination of hostilities,” said he, 
“ my solicitude 1ms been directed to the 
important purpose of effecting a general 
pacification of India, on principles of re¬ 
ciprocal justice and moderation. The 
power, reputation, and dignity of the Bri¬ 
tish empire in India will derive additional 
security and lustre from the establish¬ 
ment of peace and good order among the 
native states. In the decline of intrinsic 
strength, inferior states may perhaps have 
gained a temporary safety by fomenting 
tlio discord of contiguous powers; but 
in any extremity such a policy is mi war¬ 
rantable and disgraceful, nor can perma¬ 
nent repose be secured upon such pre¬ 
carious foundations.” f 
Scindiah, far from being satisfied with 
tin* very advantageous treaty which he 
had obtained when bis fortunes were des¬ 
perate, lost no time in advancing claims 
to more and more territory. The pro¬ 
vince of Berar suffered severely from 
inroads made by Scindiah’s Uiudarrees; 
and it was in vain that the people applied ' 
for the protection of the British. Yet 
General Wellesley had formed a treaty 
with the Kajah of Berar, in which the 
Company was hound to afford protection. 
Fierce dissensions arose amongst the Kaj- 
poot chiefs, which threatened to plunge 
the whole of Kajpootana into confusion 
and misery; but Sir George Barlow de- 

* Sir John Malcolm 

■f Wellesley Dispatches &c. R^ply to the 
Addons of the llriiihh Inhabitants ol* Calcutta on 
the 29tli of February, 1804. 
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clincd interfering, even as a mediator. 
Other commotions began to rage in other 
parts of the country, and if the pro- 
temporo governor-general did not excite 
or rejoice at them, he certainly did no¬ 
thing to prevent them. At the same time 
he busily interfered in all matters within 
the Company's own territories, over- 
tightening the chords of government, and 
disgusting not a few of the able, high- 
spirited men who had risen in the service 
under the Marquess Wellesley. Sir George 
Barlow’s authority, however, very soon 
expired. 

Sir (iilhert Elliot, who had distin¬ 
guished himself by the heat of his zeal 
against Warren Hastings and Sir Elijah 
Impcy, had now succeeded Lord (\tstle- 
reagh as President of the Board of Con¬ 
trol. Between the date of that inter¬ 
minable impeachment and the year 180b 
he had been governor of Corsica, lie had 
contributed to our losing that island, and 
he had been raised to the peerage by the 
title of Baron Mmto. lie and his friends 
had been but a very few dajs iu office 
when the news arrived of Lord Corn¬ 
wallis's death in India. It was he that 
addressed the chairs in Leadcnhal 1-street, 
and suggested that Sir George Barlow 
should l»e immediately appointed gover¬ 
nor-general : hut in so doing he had inti¬ 
mated that it was to be viewed only as a 
temporary appointment, prompted by the 
exigency of the ease in thejirst days of a 
new administration. This new adminis¬ 
tration w ere very desirous of appointing 
the Earl of Lauderdale, who, as Lord 
Maitland, lmd been one of the managers 
iu Hastings’s impeachment, and had given 
numerous proofs of hot party zeal. On 
the 7tli of March, 180(5, or little more 
than throe w r eeks after he had suggested 
that Sir George Barlow should remain 
ad interim, Lord Minto, presiding at the 
Board of Control, told the chairman and 
vice-chairman of the Court of Directors 
that the government had chosen to name 
the Earl of Lauderdale for the permanent 
successor of Marquess Cornwallis as go¬ 
vernor-general. The Directors were 
astonished and displeased ; and it is 
doubted whether Lord Minto was very 
anxious for the appointment of the Earl 
of Lauderdale, or whether he did not all 
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along look himself for the honours and 
emoluments of the India vice-royalty. A 
correspondence ensued between the Board 
of Control and the Court of Directors. 
In a letter dated the 12th of May, Lord 
Minto, as President of the Board of Con¬ 
trol, urged the principle that the king’s 
ministers ought to have an individual of 
their own party, or in their entire confi¬ 
dence, as governor-general. 'I he Board 
claimed at the hands of the Court of 
Directors the same degree of credit ami 
deference which it had been the happy 
system and practice of that Court to give 
to his Majesty's government in similar 
eases; and they again named the Earl of 
Lauderdale as the governor-general of 
their choice- The Court of Directors, 
however, refused to rescind their appoint¬ 
ment of Sir George Barlow, and quoted 
acts and charter in proof of their right to 
have a governor-general w ho enjoyed 
their confidence (which Lord Lauderdale 
never did). The subject was hotly dis¬ 
cussed in newspapers and in pamphlets. It 
was a paper war between the Board of Con¬ 
trol and the Court of Directors. The king, 
or the mixed Whig cabinet acting in his 
name, determined to revoke the Directors' 
unanimous nomination: and accordingly, 
on the 29th of May, it was intimated to 
the Court of Directors by I xml Minto 
that his Majesty had vacated Sir George 
Barlow’s appointment. The Court pre¬ 
sented a strong remonstrance agaiust this 
proceeding on the part of his Majesty’s 
ministers, in the exercise of the power of 
recall, insisting that it entirely nullified 
the power vested by charter in their 
Court. Lord Minto stated in reply that 
there were urgent reasons for not pro¬ 
tracting the discussion,—that lie was ready 
to assist in maintaining the right of the 
Court of Directors to appoint; but that 
thc w must feel that the power of reloca¬ 
tion lay both iu the crown and in the 
Court, and could be exercised either by 
the King or by the Directors, without 
mutual agreement or the consent of both. 
His lordship denied that ministers wished 
to arrogate to themselves the exclusive 
right of appointment, and subscribed to 
the remark of the Court of Directors, that 
it had been usual for them to have an 
understanding with his Majesty’s minis- 
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ters, and to consult their opinions and 
wishes in nominating to so important a 
post as that of governor-general of India. 
The subject was brought before the House 
of Peers by Lord Melville, who had lieen 
for so many years at the head of the 
Hoard of Control, but who was now out 
of olfiee and suffering under the ill effects 
of an impeachment. Melville took pait 
with the Couit of Directors, lie said 
that the principal difference between the 
lost India bill of Mr. Fox, and the passed 
and sanctioned bill of Mr. Pitt, was this 
—The Fox bill aimed at putting the pa¬ 
tronage of India into the hands of the 
Crown, the Pitt bill vested it substantially 
in the Fast India Company, on the as¬ 
sumption that it would be more bene¬ 
ficially exercised by the Company than 
by the King’s ministers. Now Pitt’s bill 
was the law ; and it could not be supposed 
that that bill intended to enable his Ma¬ 
jesty’s ministcis to appropriate to them¬ 
selves the patronage of India, by exeiusiug 
at tliejr own will and pleasure the power 
of recalling the governor-general. The 
clause in that bill,continued Melville, was 
indeed intended to render The consent of 
the crown indispensable to a new appoint¬ 
ment, ami to act as a check upon the 
Court of Directors in case of their being 
led by partiality to make an improper 
appointment; but the concurrent power 
thus entrusted to the crown would Ini 
grossly abused if exercised merely with a j 
view to enforce the appointment of a par- j 
ticular individual whom his Majesty’s 
ministers might desire to make governor- 
general. This, lie said, had been the 
first instance in which such a power had 
been assumed. On the other hand, Lord 
Grenville, the premier, contended that 
Pitt’s bill clearly gave to the Clown a 
power of recall; and that it was not to be 
supposed that, because a particular ap¬ 
pointment in India might be vacated or 
reversed by the Crown, all the appoint¬ 
ments and the whole of the patronage 
must fall under the control of ministers. 
His lordship admitted that if it could be 
proved that the power of the crown had 
been exercised in this instance merely for 
the purpose of procuring the appointment 
of a particular pet son, it might be consi¬ 
dered as a violation of the law, but he re¬ 


minded Lord Melville that, from the • 
passing of Pitt’s bill in 17H4 down to 
I SOI, not a single governor had been ap¬ 
pointed who hud not been recommended 
by him (Melville) himself. The question 
was also debated in the Commons. Jxird 
Castlercagh, so recently displaced from 
the presidency of the Hoard of Control, 
severely censured the conduct of the new 
ministers, and denied their power or their 
right to force the Court of Directors to 
submit to the appointment of an indivi¬ 
dual who had little to recommend him to 
the post of governor-general except his 
party connections and the wishes of bis 
friends. Francis, who was still listened to 
as an oracle by a large poition of the Whig 
party whenever he spoke upon Indian 
affairs, and who was still as expert as 
ever in picking holes its men’s characters, 
told the House that Sir George Harlow, 
though now the favourite and elect of the 
Court of Directors, bad, on some former 
occasions, incurred the displeasure of that 
honourable Court. Pauli, the crazy de¬ 
tainer of the Marquess Wellesley and his 
great brother, declared that, in order to 
secure the respect of the native princes, 
the governor-general of India should 
always lie a man of high rank, and not 
a mere revenue officer like Sir George 
Harlow. Men of much sounder minds 
shared in this opinion; and it appears 
to have been a general feeling among 
those best acquainted with the man, the 
country, and the circumstances of the 
times, that Harlow had not the higher 
qualifications necessary to the office. On 
the other hand, very few thought that the 
Furl of Lauderdale, who had been a 
wretchedly bad ambassador, would make 
a good governor-general. The Court of 
Dircctois most stoutly resisted the ap¬ 
pointment of this Thane, and being backed 
by public opinion their resistance was so 
formidable that ministers were obliged to 
yield to it. The cabinet, however, con¬ 
tinued to insist that the governor-general 
must be an individual in their confidence 
or of their party; and'that the appoint¬ 
ment of Harlow must be vacated. The 
dispute ended in this carious compromise 
—ministers gave up Lauderdale, the 
Court of Directors gave up Harlow, and 
Lord Minto, President of the Hoard of 
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Control, was transmuted into governor- 
general. 

Though nominated in July, 180(1, Lord 
Minto did not reach India until July, 
1807. 

In the interval the Madras presidency 
had been the scene of some alarming 
events. Our power in the East had almost 
been shaken by the rashness of certain 
martinets who interfered with the heards, 
earrings, and turbans of our sepoys. Lord 
William Bentinek bad succeeded Lord 
Clive as governor of Madras at the end 
of August, 1803, and had immediately set 
on foot various reforms or changes. In 
the |Htrtieular reform which caused the 
trouble, he is said to have had little to 
do. It originated with Sir John Cra- 
dock, afterwards Ijord llowden, who be¬ 
came in 1805 commander-in-chief of the 
forces in the Madras presidency; but it 
should appear that Lord William lk*n- 
tinck, who showed himself, at a later 
period and in other countries, a very im- 
. patient reformer, was rather too zealous 
jn enforcing Cradock’s plan. Hitherto 
there had been no code of military regu¬ 
lations under the presidency of Madras. 
In March, 1805, General Sir John Cra- 
dock submitted to the governor of Madras 
a proposition for the preparation of a 
code; and Major Pearce, the deputy ad¬ 
jutant-general, was appointed to prepare 
it The code was soon linished and pre¬ 
sented; and Ix>rd William Bentinek not 
only approved of it, but also considered 
it his duty to enforce it. It was made to 
appear afterwards that his lordship had 
never read the code, or, at least, had not 
attended to some old but dormant regula¬ 
tions which were now coupled or appended 
to it, and which were of a nature highly 
offensive to the prejudices of the native 
troops. Among these offensive regula¬ 
tions were the following—the sepoys 
were required to clip their mustaehios, to 
appear on parade with their chins clean 
shaved, and never to wear the distinguish¬ 
ing marks of caste on their forehead, or 
their earrings when in uniform. A turban 
of a new fashion, and of one unvarying 
cut, was also ordered for the sepoys. 

At first the native soldiers seemed to 
submit to these innovations; but they 
were soon found to be as angry as the 


Russian Strclitz had been when Peter the 
Great took them by the beard. The first 
symptoms of mutiny appeared in the 2nd 
battalion of the 4th regiment of native 
infantry, which then composed part of 
the garrison of Vellore, in the foi tress of 
which the family # he late Tippoo Sul- 
taun still resided. On the (>th and 7th of 
May (1800), these sepoys, I ring called 
upon to wear the new turban, became dis¬ 
orderly, and vowed they would wear no 
such abomination. Sir John Cradock, as 
commander-in-chief, ordered a court of 
inquiry to be held to report upon the 
causes of this insubordination. But 
before the court met, he ordered that the 
non-commissioned native officers who re¬ 
fused to wear the new regulation turban 
should be reduced to the ranks : and he 
insisted upon the immediate adoption of 
the turban by the mutinous battalion. 
The court of inquiry soon reported that 
the objection to the new regulation turban 
had no warrant in the religious preju¬ 
dices of the people ; and that the evidence 
from all quarters, whether from Hindus or 
from Mussulmans,was in favour of the uew 
turban. The court sentenced nineteen of 
the ringleaders in the disorderly battalion 
to punishment. Seventeen of these men 
were pardoned, but two were condemned 
to receive 900 lashes each. After a time 
the discipline of the battalion seemed to 
be perfectly restored; but on the 4th of 
July the commander-in-chief asked the 
advice of the Madras government on the 
expediency of revoking the order for the 
new turban, as he said he had reasons to 
suppose that it gave almost universal dis¬ 
satisfaction to the native Mussulman troops, 
and as he understood that the sepoys were 
impressed with the notion that it was in¬ 
tended to convert them by force to Chris¬ 
tianity. Sir John Oradock added that 
sail it was his wish to persevere, and 
conquer prejudice; but that he could not, 
with satisfaction to his own mind, per¬ 
severe to the full extent without the ad¬ 
vice and sanction of the government. The 
governor in council regretted that the tur¬ 
ban order had ever been adopted, but 
agreed with the commander-in-chief that 
to revoke the order .would be to commit 
the authority and respect due to those 
who had issued it. It was thought that it 
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did not appear either from the report of 
the court of inquiry, or upon any other 
authority, that the regulation turban con¬ 
tained anything really offensive to the 
religious prejudices of the natives.* Se¬ 
veral sepoy officers of high caste had de¬ 
clared that there was nothing in the re¬ 
gulation turban contrary to their faith. 
The governor m council proposed issuing 
a general order to the uative troops, con¬ 
taining the most positive assurances that 
“ no intention existed to introduce any 
change incompatible with the laws or 
usages of their religion.” This general 
Order was drawn up, and a copy of it 
was sent to (Jeneial Sir John Uradoek for 
his consent and approbation previously to 
its publication, for Sir John chanced to 
he absent from the council when the 
question was debated. Upon receiving 
the copy, the eommkmltT-iu-ehief warmly 
approved of its splHt; hut having been 
led to believe that the reports which he 
had received about the discontent of the 
sepoys had been greatly exaggerated, he 
considered the publication of the general 
order to be no .longer necessary. In an 
unhappy moment the governor in council 


* W(» have before us.i description of the turban 
nti<l an account of the tumble* lo which it ga\e 
rise, wntteu by an Engli**)! nffuer on the stall ot 
the naval commander in-chief, who was at Madias 
nt the time ot the insurrection. 

“ The turban was made of English broadcloth, 
cohering a slight non frame, the only otlici 
material cmploved was a smill cockade of 
leather, to which some obp'eted, suspecting it to 
be the skin of a ling, which is an itnpnie anuria), 
though the duel dislike arose from a fancy that 
the whole n*H*ml>led a hat, which paiticulaily 
marks a European. 

“ The author was at that period at Madras, 
and well remember*, that the sentries at his own 
door mounted guard for some days with a shawl 
or h indkeiclm f bound about the head, rather 
than wc.ii this hateful till ban. In no other 
respect did the troops at the picsulency show any 
disposition to resist the authority of their officer*, 
though considerable pain* were taken by the 
malcontents to mitigate them to mutiny ”— 
Massacre of Vellore^ in the * Plain Englishman,' 
vol. 11 . London and Windsor, lb-1. 

The excellent officer and rnau who furnished 
tins article—Edward Hawke Lorkei, Esq , (Join* 
missioner of Greenwich Hospital—was joint editor 
with Mr. Charles Knight of the * Plain Engh*h- 
mau.’ ouc of the veiy earliest of the works pro¬ 
duced with the view of conveying useful infor¬ 
mation, and good taste and eutcitiunmenl, to our 
industrious classes. 


adopted Sir John Cradock’s opinion; and 
the general order was not published to 
the troops. A very lew days after the 
commander-in-chief bad written his letter 
the memorable massacre of Vellore was 
perpetrated. 

The martinets had continued to try the 
temper of the native troops by insisting 
on that part of the unlucky military code 
which was intended to produce uni¬ 
formity in the appearance of the soldiers 
on parade, by reducing their beards and 
mustaelnos to one pattern, by discontinu¬ 
ing the marks on the forehead which 
denote the several castes, and by making 
the men lay aside their huge earrings. 
It should, however, appear that, although 
these parts of the regulation were more 
odious than the new turban, the discon¬ 
tents of the sepoys would not have led 
them into mutiny, insurrection, and mur¬ 
der if their feelings had not been worked 
upon by a few designing desperate men, 
who aimed at restoring the family of 
Tippoo to the sotereignty which that 
sultaun had lost. The lesson taught by 
the wild outbreak of Vizier Ali and tho 
assassination of Mr. Cherry and others at 
Henares had been thrown away upon our 
Indian governments, for the* family of 
Tippoo and their numerous adherents 
had been allowed to remain in Vellore, 
at a short distance from the frontiers of 
their own country, the kingdom of My¬ 
sore, which General Sir Arthui Wellesley 
had taken such pains to put in order.* 
The splendour which the sons of Tippoo 
were enabled, by the liberality of the 
Company, to keep up, and the liberty 
which they enjoyed of holding inter¬ 
course with a continual influx of stran¬ 
gers, including nearly all that came to 
Vellore from the countries which had 
once belonged to their father, are believed 
to have contributed to strengthen a re¬ 
gular conspiracy, and to facilitate the 


* " The Court of Hirer tors nppcnr to linn 1 
had some; doubts whctlici nengal might not have 
been, upon tin* \vhoh\ more eligible in point of 
security from all possible eDVrts likely to create 
disturbance; blit it was not an opinion pressed 
Hi'ftin-t the arrangement which had been adopted 
.it tlic termination of the uar in 1799 

Ri&j and Puxjnss of the Hntnh Power rn Indot, 
by Peter Auber. M.lt.A S., l.ile Secretary to the 
Honourable the Couit ot Hiicctors. 
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execution of the during design. It is 
said that the confederates intended that 
all who were brought to join in the in¬ 
surrection should act upon a preconcerted 
plan, which had been digested and pri¬ 
vately circulated by some of the turbulent 
Marawa chiefs; and that in connection 
with these desperadoes were some few 
Frenchmen disguised as fakirs or der¬ 
vishes, who went about the country in¬ 
veighing everywhere against the English 
as robbers and tyrants.* It is also stated 
that placards were fixed up within the 
mosques and Hindu temples, where Eu¬ 
ropeans never entered, to excite a general 
spirit of revolt among the whole native 
population of Madras, f 

Colonel Fancourt, an experienced and 
brave soldier, who commanded the garri¬ 
son of Vellore, was taken completely by 
surprise, for he believed that the court of 
inquiry and the severe punishment of the 
two ringleaders had put down the spirit of 
mutiny. He was in bed ami asleep at 
two o’clock in the morning of the loth of 
July, when the conspirator began the 
massacre by attacking the European part 
of the garrison, which consisted of only 
four companies of his Majesty's 09th 
regiment. The mutinous sepoys being 
joined by Collieries or professional rob¬ 
bers from Marawa, by the rabble of Vel¬ 
lore, a large and populous town, and 
by other desperadoes, were as ten to 
one to the British soldiers of the 09th,J 

* Biographical Memoir of the late Major- 
General Sir R. R. Gillespie, as cited in the ‘ East 
India Military C.ilendai; containing the sci vices 
of general and field oflicers of the Indian arm}.’ 

+ Massacre of Vellore, in the * Elaiu English* 
man.' 

t The Collieries of Mniawa and of some* other 
neighbouring diMiicts exercised their profession 
as a birth light. 'Hicy never consulted their 
call mg’iu any way disreputable, it having de¬ 
scended to them an an inheritance from their 
ancestors. If tpieMiooed, any one of them wo ild 
answer that he was a robber l\y birth, parentage, 
and education 1 

It atterwaids appeared that some 3000 My- 
somum had lolhmed the family ol’Tippoo from 
Seringapatam, and lmd settled in the town or 
in the immediate neigh hourhood of Vellore; and 
that the numlier of the sevv.mts and adherent* 
living within the turtrc>s \» a* not less than 1700 
or 1800. In the last number, we suppose, were 
included the women of the y.cnuaas. who were 
nearly 800, and who were all very handsomely 
provided for. These wives and concubines and 


who, moreover, were taken as com¬ 
pletely by surprise as was Colonel Fan- 
court. Several warnings had been given, 
but none had been heeded. Except the 
ordinary weak night-guards, men and 
officers were in their beds. Just as the 
moon had risen above the horizon, the 
European barracks were silently sur¬ 
rounded; and then a ni<destructive 
fire was poured in at every door and win¬ 
dow, from musketry and a six-pounder, 
upon the poor defenceless soldiers. At 
the same moment the European soldiers 
doing duty with some of the sepoys on 
the main guard, and even the sick in the 
hospital, were assaulted and inhumanly 
butchered. This l>eing done, the assassins 
hastened to the houses of the British 
officers, where they put to death all who 
fell into their hands. Colonel Mac 
Kerras, who commanded one of the sepoy 
battalions, tvas shot while haranguing his 
men on the parade ground. Lieutenant 
Ely, of the 69th, with his infant .son in 
his arms, w'as bayoneted before the eyes 
of his young wife. Four English officers 
of the 1st native regiment were killed 
and one was wounded. Three of these 
gentlemen were murdered in a horrible 
manner. Finding they could make no 
resistance against such numbers, they hid 
themselves in a bath. The sepoys disco¬ 
vered their retreat, first fired, then rushed 
forward and bayoneted them, and after¬ 
wards collected straw' and other combus¬ 
tibles, and set fire to them: when found,the 
three officers were so disfigured that it was 
impossible to distinguish one from the 
other.* Others were barbarously treated, 
tortured, and then dispatched. The men¬ 
tal torture of those who survived was ex- 

dancing-girls hud been collected from many 
(piurters of India ; and each fuinidted her apart- 
rc nt in the palace according to the fashion of 
her native country. The four elder sons of 
Tippou were allowed 50.000 rupees, and the 
'oungor children 25.000 rupees each per annum. 
Vitliout counting uncles, cousins, &c. f there wore 
twelve sons and eight daughters of Tinpoo dwell¬ 
ing in Vellore, and living in great luxury and 
magnificence. 

The police must have becncaielessly managed, 
for man} hundreds of vaciont-*, fakirs, jugglers, 
and the like, had been allowed to settle in tho 
town, nnd to live upon the bounty of the Mj- 
norean Mate prisoners. 

East India Military Calendar. ; 
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Gradating, and it lasted for many hours. 
We have in our hands a simple and 
touching narrative, written immediately 
after the event by a wife and mother—by 
the wife of Colonel Fancourt,’ the com¬ 
mander of the garrison. This lady says: 
“ Colonel Fancourt and I retired to rest 
at ten o’clock on Wednesday night; about 
the hour of two on Thursday morning 
we were both awakened at the same in¬ 
stant with a loud firing. We got out of 
bed, and Colonel Fancourt went to the 
window of his writing-room, which he 
opened, and called aloud and repeatedly 
to know the cause of the disturbance, to 
which he received no answer, but a rapid 
continuation of the firing by numberless 
sepoys assembled at the main guard. 
Colonel F. then went down stairs, and 
about five minutes after returned to his 
writing-room, and requested me to bring 
liim a light instantly. I did so, and 
placed it on the table; lie then sat down 
to wiite, and 1 shut the open window 
from which he had spoken to the sepoys, 
fearing some shot might he directed at 
him as he sat, for they were then firing 
in all directions from the main guard. 

I looked at my husband, and saw him as 
pale as ashes. I saicl , 1 Good God, what 
is the matter, my dear Sir John ?' to 
which he replied, ‘Go into your room, 
Amelice/ 1 did so, for 1 saw his mind so 
agitated, I did not think it right to repeat 
my question at that moment. I heard 
him, two minutes after, leave the writing- 
room and go out of the house. Between 
three and four o’clock, I believe, the 
firing at the main guard ceased, and the 
drum l>eat, which l afterwards found was 
owing to my husband’s exertions to quiet 
the sepoys. It then began again at the 
European barracks, after my husband 
left the house; I hear he returned again, 
though I imagine but for a moment; I 
certainly heard the door of his writing- 
room tried very soon after the firing at j 
the main guard had ceased, but having, 
after he quitted me, bolted the door, if it 
was he, he could not enter. When I 
heard the door attempted, I called out, 

4 Is it you, SinJohn?’ to which I received 

no answer.I bolted all the doors in , 

my room, and brought my children into’ 
it: I fell on my knees, and fervently 


prayed that Colonel Fan court’s endea¬ 
vours to restore peace to the garrison 
might be crowned w ith success, and his 
life spared through the mercy of God. 
I dressed, and twice cautiously opened 
the hall-door, and felt my way in the 
dark to the lower end of the hall, to look 
where they were firing most. I perceived 
it was chiefly directed at the European 
barracks. The last time I ventured from 
rny r room, as I stood at the lower end of 
the hall, which was quite open to the 
verandah, a figure approached me. It 
was so dark, I could only see the red coat 
by the light of the firing at the barracks. 
1 was dreadfully frightened, expecting to 
be murdered, and having left the children 
in my bedroom, dreaded their last hour 
was come also. I had courage to ask, 
* Who is there ?’ The answer 1 received 
was 4 Madam, I am an officer.’ I then 
said, 4 But who are you?’ To which the 
gentleman replied, 4 1 am an officer of the 
main guard.’ I inquired what was the 
matter? lie said it was a mutiny; that 
crerjf European on guard had been mur¬ 
dered already but himself, and that we 
should all he murdered. I made no 
reply, hut walked away to the man where 
my babes and female servants were: the 
officer went out of the opposite door of 
the hall, and never got down stairs alive, 
for he was butchered most cruelly in 
Colonel Faneourt's dressing-room. 1 
have since heard his name—Lieutenant 
O’Reilly, of the 1st batlulhm 1st native 
infantry. After this conversation with 
the above-mentioned officer, l began to 
think it unsafe to quit my room again; 
but as soon as daylight appeared 1 went 
into Colonel Faneourt’s wming-room, and 
looked through the Venetian blinds on the 
parade. I saw some soldiers of the (>‘Jth 
lying dead; four sepoys were oil th:> 
watch at Colonel Marriott's door,* and 
several issuing from the gates of the 
palace. The latter were not firing; in¬ 
deed I think they were unarmed, and 
making a great noise. They were at this 
time firing on the ramparts, and appa- 

* CVonel Thomas Maruotl ami his brother 
Major Charles M.irnott weio dinged with the 
ilutv of looking alter tin? Mvsorcan family. The 
Majoi was bhot in the side .w Inh» addressing Home 
of the mutiums.—A'art Imtvi Military Calendar. 
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rently in all partfi of thu fort. 

They were next employed in ransacking 
the houses, intent upon murder and plun¬ 
der. I at this moment gave up all for 
lost. I opened my dressing-table drawer, 
and took out my husband’s miniature, 
which I tied on and hid under my habit- 
shirt, determined to lose that hut in death. 
1 had secured his watch some time before, 
to ascertain the hour. I bad hardly se¬ 
cured the much-valued resemblance of 
my husband before 1 heard a loud noise 
in the hall adjoining my bedroom: I 
moved softly to the door, and looking 
through the keyhole, discovered two 
sepoys knocking a chest of drawers to 
pieces. 1 was struck with horror, know¬ 
ing tlicir next visit would be to my apart¬ 
ment. My children and three female 
servants were at this time lying on the 
mat just before a door which opened into 
the back verandah, and which, at the 
commencement of the mutiny, seemed the 
safest place, as shots were fired at tho 
windows, and we were obliged to move 
as fast as possible from them. I whis¬ 
pered my ayah (native nurse) that the 
sepoys were in the hall, and told her to 
move from the door. She took the chil¬ 
dren under iny bed, and begged me to go 
there also. 1 had no time to reply, for 
the door we had just left was at that in¬ 
stant burst open. I got under the bed, 
and was no sooner there than several 
shots were fired into the room; but al¬ 
though the door was open, nobody entered. 
I took up a musket-ball which fell close 
to rac under my bed. The children were 
screaming with terror at the fire, and I 
expected our last hour was come; but, 
making one effort to save mv babes, I 
got from my hiding-place, and flew into 
a small adjoining room ott* the back stair¬ 
case. I opened the window, from which 
1 only saw two borsekeepers. 1 returned 
instantly to my bedroom, desiring my 
ayah to take my little babe in her arms; 
I took Charles in my own; and, opening 
the door of the back stairs, ran down 
them as quick as 1 could. When we got 
to the bottom, we found several sepoys on 
guard at the back of the house. I showed 
them my babes, and told my ayah to in¬ 
form them they might take all wo had if 
they would spare our lives. One of them 


desired us to sit down in the stable with 
the horses; another looked very surly, 
hut did not prevent our going there. 
While we stayed in the stable, I told the 
ayah I had my husband’s watch, and re¬ 
quested she would hide it for me. She 
dug up some earth with her fingers and 
threw ov«r the watch, and put two or 
three chatties upon it. VA ** had not been 
seated five minutes before we were or¬ 
dered away by a third sepoy. He told 
us to go into the fowl-house, which had a 
bamboo front to it; and in consequence 
we were quite exposed to view till the 
same man brought us an old mat, which 
we made use of by placing it before the 
door to hide ourselves; and afterwards 
the same kind sepoy brought my little 
boy half a loaf of bread to satisfy his 
hunger. Here I suppose we sat about 
three hours; l in the greatest agony of 
mind, endeavouring to quiet my dear 
diaries, whom I found it very difficult 
to pacify, he was so alarmed by the con¬ 
stant firing, and cried sadly to go out 
several times. I saw the sepoys from 
my concealment talcing out immense loads 
of our goods on their backs, tied up in 
table-cloths and sheets; they all went by 
way of the ramparts, which made me fear 
they had still possession of the works.* 
I know not how I was supported; through 
the mercy of Providence I fainted not; I 
kept my senses through all the horrors of 
the night and morning. What I most 
dreaded to hear was my husband’s mur¬ 
der ;. and 1 really believe 1 should have 
braved death, and searched for him on 
the parade, had not the situation of my 
babes withheld me from the rash attempt; 
my dread of having them murdered in 
my absence, or leaving them wretched 
orphans, made me remain in this place of 
concealment. I hoped for the arrival of 
t...e 19th dragoons from Arcot; the few 
lines Colonel Fancourt wrote in his room 
I thought most probably were intended 

• Major Charles Armstrong, of the Madras 
establishment, who was stationed tit Gouty, 
chanced to arri\o on the glacis of Vellore between 
night and morning, and was seen and challenged 
by the mutineers trorn the ramparts. On giving 
id* name he received a volley of musketry, which 
broke both his legs. As he lay bleeding and 
helnlos on the giopnd, a savage fakir came up 
and, dispatched him .—East Ind. Military Cal. 
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to be sent express to Colonel Gillespie 
(who was tluit morning coming to spend 
a few days with us); but whether Colonel 
F. had the means of sending off his 
dispatch or not, I was quite ignorant; 
still, however, I thought the news must 
reach Colonel Gillespie on the road by 
some means or other; and seeing a tre¬ 
mendous firing at the gates strengthened 
my hopes that the regiment was arrived. 
Our house appeared at this time quite de¬ 
serted by the sepoys; but suddenly several 
of them rushed into the Ampoutid, and 
called out (as my avail said) to find and 
murder me. She requested me to go into 
the further corner of the fowl-house, 
which T did, taking Charles with me and 
covering him with my gown. I had 
much difficulty to keep him quiet. In 1 
screamed so; every instant I expected we 
should all be murdered; but the firing at 
the gate became now so strong, that they 
were obliged to fly to it, and once more 
vacated the house, by which means we 
escaped death. I was so thirsty as sei eral 
times to drink dirty water out of a dirty 
chatty, and gave the same to my dear 
Charles also. At last I heard distinctly 
the horses of the 19th on the drawbridge, 
and huzza repeated aloud; then I hoped 
every tiling, and presently after hoard 
them enter the fort. Ail officer rode in, 
and called for me by name, but I could 
not answer or move. Again 1 heard my 
name repeated, and saw an oflieer in a 
red jacket 1 thought looked like my hus¬ 
band. I sprung forward to meet him; 
it vas Mr. Maclean. I called for my 
husband; he told me he was alive. Co¬ 
lonel Gillespie and Mr. Maclean then 
joined us, and bo.h gave me the same 
assurance. They took me up stairs and 
placed me on a chair, giving me wine 
and water to drink. When the agitation 
of my mind was calmed, they told me 
(’oloiicl K mcourt was wounded, though 
not dangerously, and that he must be kept 
quiet. About an hour after, 1 was told 
by the surgeon gf the 09th my husband 
was in danger, - but tliat worse wounds 
had been cured; they were flesh wounds, 
and the balls had not lodged. Hope still 
made me think he would recover. 1 
would not eveu ask to see him, thinking 
the sight of me might agitate him too j 

VOL. II. 


much. Alas ! 1 found too late there was 
no hope from the first; he breathed his 
last about four o'clock the same evening. 
Thank God he died easily; his death 
was happy, 1 am fully satisfied, for he 
lived religiously, and met his death in the 
faithful discharge of his duty.*** 

It appeared afteiwards that Colonel 
Faneourt had been shot by the sepoys as 
he was proceeding to the main-guard, and 
that lie had been found by some of the 
19th dragoons in a dying state. Other 
v ives and mothers suffered equally with 
the lady whose interesting narrative we 
have given at full length. In all 14 or 
15 Hritish officers and about 100 Uritish 
soldiers were massacred. At about 
7 o’clock in the morning two officers and 
a surgeon, whose quarters were near to 
the European barracks, contrived to get 
in. and took the command of the remains 
of the four companies of the f)9th. These 
few men soon made a sally from the bar¬ 
racks and gained possession of the Fix- 
pounder which the mutineers had been 
using; they then fought their way through 
their assailants, till they reached the ram¬ 
parts and a gateway, on the top of which 
&Tjcaut Hrodie, with his European guard, 
continued most gallantly to resist the 
whole body of the insurgents. This 
Hrodie was the hero of the day, for lie 
fought on, and maintained his post for 
several hours after sill the officers had 
been killed. 

Such was the state of things when 
Colonel Gillespie, who commanded at 
A root, received the dismal tidings of 
what was doing at Vellore. Faneourt and 
Gillespie were old friends and fellow- 
soldiers—they had served together in St. 
Domingo— and they had been made happy 
by being stationed near to each other iu 
the Carnatic. Gillespie had appointed to 
dine with his friend and family on the 
preceding day, and to sleep in their quar¬ 
ters at Vellore: but just as he mounted 
his horse to ride over, some letters had 
arrived from the government, and these 
requiring immediate answers, compelled 
him to send an excuse and postpone his 

• Narrative of tin* Insurrection at Vellore in 
the* yar 180C, b> the willow ol Colonel Faneourt, 
in ‘ The Flam Englishman.' 
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visit till the morrow. Had it not been 
for the imperative circumstance of duty 
which detained him at Arcot, Colonel 
Gillespie would almost inevitably have 
.shared the catastrophe of his brave friend. 
On the morning of the 10th he mounted 
his horse at six o’clock, with the inten¬ 
tion of riding over to Vellore in time for 
breakfast. It was at this instant that he 
received the news of the tragic fate of 
Colonel Faneourt, and of the horrors that 
were still prevailing. Not a moment 
was to be lost.; and, therefore, collecting 
instantly a troop of the 19th dragoons, 
whose horses were already saddled, ami 
ordering the galloper guns to follow with 
all possible speed, he applied the spur, 
and went off at the racing pace. The 
distance from Arcot to Vellore is about 
sixteen English miles. It was seldom 
performed in so short a time. So eager 
was Colonel Gillespie to reach the place 
that he was considerably in advance of 
his troop of dragoons, when Serjeant 
lirodie, who had burned almost his last 
cartridge, descried him from the top of 
the gateway. llrodie, who had served 
with him in St. Domingo, turned to his 
drooping comrades and said, “ If Colonel 
Gillespie be alive, here he is at the head 
of the 19th dragoons, and God Almighty 
has sent him from the "West Indies, to 
save our lives in the East!” Regardless 
of his own safety, and in the face of a 
furious lire, poured upon him from the 
walls and close round towers, the Colonel 
pushed towards the bastion and the gate¬ 
way. There, a chain, formed of the sol¬ 
diers’ holts, being Jet down by Serjeant 
lirodie, the Colonel grasped it, and was 
pulled up the face of the work. The 
poor survivors of the 69th welcomed him 
as a deliverer; and, at his word of com¬ 
mand they promptly formed, charged 
with the bayonet, aud drove the muti¬ 
neers from that part of the works. Gil¬ 
lespie then waited till his dragoons and 
his galloper guns came up. Upon their 
arrival orders were given to blow open 
the gate, and, this being done, the dra¬ 
goons dashed through the gateway into 
the fortress, and were soon followed by 
some native cavalry of Fort St. George 
who were quarteteil at Arcot. The mu¬ 
tineers and insurgents were numerous, 


and they were desperate: they seemed 
determined to maintain the battle in the 
interior of the fortress; but the sudden 
charge of our cavalry, and then the fire 
of our gallopers, broke them and dis¬ 
persed them. From 300 to 400 of the 
mutineers w \iv cut to pieces on the 
spot; some huuaied* threw down their 
arms and cried for quai ter, while the rest 
fled in all directions. A considerable 
number escaped through the sally-port; 
but some hundreds were taken in lading 
places, and imprisoned. The disaffection 
had not reached the native cavalry, for 
they charged as fiercely as our own horse, 
and their sabres were as deeply stained 
as those of the English dragoons with the 
blood of their misguided mutinous coun¬ 
trymen.* 

The standard of Tippoo Sultaun had 
been hoisted on the palace within the 
fortress almost as soon as the insurrection 
broke out, and no doubt was entertained 
that the sons of Tippoo who inhabited 
that palace were partakers in the plot. 
Colonel Gillespie felt so well assured of 
this fact., that in the first emotions of in¬ 
dignation and horror occasioned by the 
death of his dear friend Faneourt, and 
the shocking spectacle which presented 
itself on all sides, he would have con¬ 
sented to the demands of our enraged 
soldiers who were bent upon entering the 
palace. Hut he yielded to the entreaties 
of some of the persons who had the care of 
the Tippoo family ; and though he could 
not l>e persuaded of their innocence, he 
condescended to take the Mysorean princes 
under his protection; and he sent them 
shortly after with a good guard down to 
Madras. It. was reported and believed in 
the army that if Colonel Gillespie had 
not acted with such promptness and 
spirit, the insurgents, in the course of a 
few days, would have been joined by 
50,000 men from Marawa, Mysore, and 
other parts, f 

* ** We state this fact," guys a writer in the 
Quarterly Hcview, “ upon the high authority of 
a respectable officer, who belonged to the 19th 
diaguona, and was with them on this memorable 
occasion."—A T n, XXXV /. 

t Biographical Memoirs of the late Major- 
General Sir R. R. Gillespie, as quoted in the 
‘ East India Military Calendar.' The brave Gil- 
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Two of the princes were clearly ascer¬ 
tained to have tampered with the garrison 
at Vellore previously to the mutiny. It 
was expected that some attempt would be 
made to rescue them while on the road 
to Madras; but there was nothing of the 
sort. The elder of Tippoo's sons on 
reaching Fort St. George sought an in¬ 
terview with the governor. Lord William 
Hen thick, and earnestly ini rented to he 
allowed to remain on the coast; hut 
Moize-ttd-Dcen, (lie younger prince, who 
was far more culpable than his brother, 
made no such effort; and they were im¬ 
mediately embarked with their attendants 
on'hoard the 4 Cn linden' of 74 guns, 
which bore the admiral’s flag, and pro¬ 
ceeded direct for Bengal and Calcutta. 
The excellent officer on the admiral’s 
staff, from whom we have already quoted, 
adds a few particulars. “We were offi¬ 
cially employed in receiving them on 
board, and making arrangements for their 
accommodation, and witnessed the strong 
emotions of terror w hich they expressed 
on that occasion. To persons of their 
effeminate habits, who had never before 
touched salt water, and were bred up in 
the most indolent retirement, this transi¬ 
tion was indeed most strange. They were 
suddenly conveyed by a rapid march to 
Madras, hurried through the tremendous 
*urf, and hoisted up, half dead witli fright 
and sea-sickness, into a huge fabric, which 
they contemplated as a prison, perhaps as 
their tomb. The rolling of the ship, and 
the roar of her guns, as she saluted the 
fort on weighing from the roads, com¬ 
pleted their agitation. They regarded 
all around them with suspicion, and gave 
themselves up for lost; nor could they Ik* 
persuaded of their personal safety, or that 
they would soon be joined, in Bengal, 
by their families, who were proceeding 
thither by land. Their removal from 
Vellore was undoubtedly a measure of 
judicious policy, although the idea of 
their attempting to recover the throne of 
Mysore was absurd/’* 

But if the idea of recovering possession 


I^spie Has killed in 1814, at the assault of Ka- 
lunga, in the Nepaul country. 

* E. H. hooker, Esq., Massacre of Vellore, 

4 The Plain Englishman.’ 


in 


of the lost and partitioned kingdom «>f 
Tippoo Sultaun was absurd, it was never¬ 
theless a cry possible for the insurgents to 
have thrown parts of that country back 
into anarchy, and to have devastated some 
portions of the Carnatic. But tor the 
promptitude of Colonel Gillespie some of 
the Mysorean loaders might have done 
at least as much mischief ami have caused 
as much trouble and expense as Dhoon- 
diali Waugh. 

On the first intelligence of the sangui¬ 
nary outbreak, and before it was known 
how far the conspiracy and the disaffec¬ 
tion of the sepoys might spread, some¬ 
thing very like a panic prevailed among 
the English, who, in many places, were 
surrounded by none but natives and native 
troops. Wlnle this alarm lasted, many 
rash and some ridiculous proceedings were 
resorted to. The commanding officer of 
Fa lament tah, dreaming incessantly of 
plots and assassinations, suddenly dis¬ 
armed the sepoy garrison, compelled his 
officers to shut themselves up with him 
in a large house, into which he collected 
their wives and children, and having 
strongly barricadoed it, he sent off for 
the assistance of a regiment of English 
cavalry, having fully persuaded himself 
that his last hour was come. This panic 
fear was without any foundation. The 
sepoys, when deprived of their muskets, 
remained in the fort, looking with trail- 
quil surprise on the absurd procedure; and 
when at length their arms were restored 
to them, they resumed their duties with¬ 
out a murmur against the gross injustice 
which had been offered to their honour¬ 
able fidelity.* The alarm extended even 
to Fort St. George and the city of Madras, 
where many persons believed that there 
w as a deep laid conspiracy to destroy the 
whole of the white population, and thus 
to overturn the British empire in India. 
The dispossessed Nabob of the Carnatic, 
who w’as now residing at Madras as a 
mere pensionary of the Company, was 
strongly suspected by these alarmists to 
be involved in the plot;-and this suspi- 
:ion gave rise to some ludicrous scencs.f 

* 15. H» Locker, Esq., M assnrre of Vellore, <fc<*. 
i “ It happened just at this time that he (the 
JAhob) gav'* a splendid natch (an exhibition oi 
lanclng-girla) on the circunuision of his child. 
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Every black face, says one who was pre¬ 
sent, was now regarded with doubt, and 
the sepoys, proverbially faithful to their 
officers, tllough grievously wronged by 
their suspicions, were brought into a dan¬ 
gerous state of excitement by this very 
distrust. The attention of the Madras 
government was directed to every mea¬ 
sure of precaution. 

A. few days after the massacre Lord 
William Dentinek stated to the council 
that he had not read all the code of mili¬ 
tary regulations; that he knew nothin*j 
about the shaving of the beards, clipping 
of mustachios, obliterating of the caste 
marks on the forehead, and deprivation 
of the ear-rings; that lie had only been 
very lately informed of the changes in 
the dress of the sepoys, distinct from the 
new turban, and that the knowledge of 
this fact, and the advices received from 
Vellore, induced him to propose the im¬ 
mediate suspension of the orders regard¬ 
ing the turban, the marks of caste, the 


to which all the chief persons of the government 
were muted. The council, some of whoso mem¬ 
ber'* worn infeited with these false suspicions, 
funned Mils was a contrivance to collect all ihe 
principal Europeans into the palace of Chepnuk, 
and there sacrifice the whole at one Mow ' They 
met in secret consultation, and determined to 
decline the invitation ; but Lord William llen- 
linck, who disdained these apprehensions, con- 
sidensl it proper to show no distrust in his own 
person tow aids the nabob, and resolved to attend 
the common) 

“ The writer of this article, with another officer 
on tin* stall of the naval conmicmder-in chief, was 
sent to represent him on this ore isiun, and ac¬ 
companied Lord William Bent inch to the palace 
As the eairioge moved slowly along between the 
tiles of British tumps which lined the wav from 
the government house to Chepauk, lie is free to 
own that he discovered some intuition of that 
qualm which is said to have been formeiK e\ 
peiicnccd by certain persona on I heir way to Ty- 
imrn ; and this sensation was not much mitigated 
by having in his pocket a curious driver, which 
the admiral (who never knew tear) reached 
down from his t.i'nn before they left the ship, 
and, lending one to himself, and another to his 
companion, humoiously observed, ‘ It would 
lie as well to ha\o a little play for tlieir lives in 
case ot a strusij'lo.’ 

“ The natch, however, went off extremely 
well, although scare*? a European except them¬ 
selves appealed in the immense company which 
assembled on the occasion ; and the poor nabob, 
h»» fti fiom meditating slaughter, was alarmed 
oven at the suspuion, and dreaded it ns much as 
tin* council.’*— K 11. Looker, Esq. Massacre of 
Vellore, in 4 'Ihe l’lam Englishman.* 


oar-rings, &c. It appears that these 
orders, though they had never been en¬ 
forced or so much as known to the native 
troops, really existed in writing in some 
old regulations, consisting of regimental 
orders respecting drill, dress, discipline, 
&c.; that tht y had no place in the addi¬ 
tional orders to which, as requiring the 
sanction of Government, the attention of 
Lord William Bentinck and the council 
was requested by the commander-in-chief, 
lint as Lord William took it upon him¬ 
self to adopt a regular military code, and 
to enfoi ce its articles, whether old or new, 
he ought surely to have read and to have 
carefully studied both, even though the 
old regulations did fill 150 folio sheets. In 
a ci\ ilia.ii the omission might have been 
lnoie excusable, fait his lordship was a 
soldier, a general officer, and one who 
prided himself in his military character 
and acquirements. Ilis lordship, however, 
frankly declared that he had read only 
the new or additional set of orders, and 
that he was ignorant of there being any¬ 
thing in the dormant orders of the old 
regulations calculated to offend the pre¬ 
judices of the native troops; and that he 
thought the best remedy would be to re¬ 
voke those particular orders altogether. 
In conformity with this opinion the gover¬ 
nor-general in council sent a resolution to 
the officer now in command at Vellore; and 
the commander-in-chief addressed a cir¬ 
cular letter to all the commanding officers 
of divisions, and of the subsidiary forces 
at Hyderabad* and in Travancore, ac¬ 
quainting them that the rule about the 
beards, mustachios, ear-rings, and fore¬ 
head marks was to be set aside, and that 
the old turban was to be restored unless 
where the native officers aud soldiers 
should he found to prefer the new one. 
This last clause, which left the natives 
to choose what turban they should wear, 
was objected to by |he governor in coun- 

* Although there was no massacre, very serious 
agitations occurred in the subsidiary force at 
Hyderabad, about the turlsm, the marks of caste, 
the hoards, &o. The whole force of 10,000 men 
was Mu own into disorder. The commanding 
officer, Colonel Montresor, with the concurrence 
of Captain Sydenham, tlic r.-si.Mnt, wisely took 
upon himself the responsibility of revoking those 
obnoxious orders; and thereupon the disorder 
and the discontent ceased instantly. 
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cil, and Sir John Cradock as commamler- 
in-chief deferred to the objection. 

A special commission was appointed 
to impure into the origin and causes of 
the mutiny at Vellore, It appeared to 
this commission that the innovations in 
dress and the residence and conduct of 
the Mysore family at Vellore were the 
chief if not the sole causes ; and abundant, 
evidence was produced to prove not only 
that there had been a previous plot, but 
also that it had been concerted to begin 
the insurrection and massacre as carl} as 
the 17th of June. A communication to 
this effect had been made on the nirht of 
the 1 tith of June to an Lngl. h n'l'cer of 
the garrison by Mustapha 1 leg, a sepoy 
of the first battalion 1st native infantry ; 
but the Kngliskmau had most unwisely 
referred the eonmmuieation to some of 
the native officers* and these men, dee]) 
in the plot themselves, had succeeded in 
inducing the belief that no discontent 
existed, and that Mustapha Hog was ni.nl. 
The last assertion was the more easily 
credited as Mustapha was an habitual 
drunkard.* 

A general court-martial was appointed 
by the commander-in-chief to try the mu¬ 
tineers of Vellore. On the 2nd of Sep¬ 
tember, the commander-in-chief sub¬ 
mitted to the governor and council of 
Madras, two propositions, both of which 
arc said to have been strongly supported 
by the British commanding officers of 
the southern and Mysore districts. The 
first of these propositions was, that the mu¬ 
tineers condemned to death by the native 
general court-martial should be executed, 
not all in one place, but in detachments, at 
the different divisions of the army. To this 
measure, as indicating a suspicion of every 
part of the native army, all the mem¬ 
bers of the council refused their assent. 
The second proposition of the commander- 
in-chief was, that the guilty regiments 
should be erased from the army list and 
disbanded. It received the assent of the 
majority of the council: but Lord Wil¬ 
liam Bentinck negatived it upon his own 
authority and responsibility, urging that 

* There was, linurver, tv> doubt of Mustapha 
fidelity. The government nfterwunit, pre¬ 
sented him with aauO rupees and a gold medal. 


such a stop would only serve to perpe¬ 
tuate recollections which it would be the 
paitof prudence to endeavour to extin¬ 
guish. This conflict of 1 powers was fol¬ 
lowed by another, for the supreme go¬ 
vernment at Calcutta, agreeing in opinion 
with the eonniKindei-in-chief, and the 
nuijoiity of the council of Madras, an¬ 
nulled the act of Lord William Bentinck, 
and ordered the erasure of the guilty re¬ 
giments to be ru.de immediately. 

A.s a preliminary to the trial of the pri¬ 
soners, Sir John Cradock had directed 
I iieulenant-Colonel Forbes and Lieutenant 
Coombs, to investigate llieir nnupurtilu c 
delinquency. These two officers reported 
that they could not make comparisons or 
distinctions, as all appeared about equally 
guilty. But as there were tiOti of them, 
it became an embarrassing question how 
to deal with them. The emumander-iu- 
ehief pressed for a general banishment. 
The supreme goy eminent at Calcutta re¬ 
commended that the execution of some of 
the ringleaders should be followed by a 
general amnesty. Lord William Beu- 
tlnck recommended a temporary continu¬ 
ance of the imprisonment, as this would 
leave scope for acting according to cir¬ 
cumstance s. Besides the COO sepoys, 

there were about flOO men, fugitives from 
Vellore, who claimed the attention of the 
Madras government. It was felt to he 
dangerous to let all these people loose in 
a country so lately the scene of conspi¬ 
racy and revolt, and therefore the recom¬ 
mendation of his lordship for the tempo¬ 
rary continuance of imprisonment was 
adopted by all the council except Sir 
John Cnulock, who was still of opinion 
that all the mutineers ought to be ba¬ 
nished from India. The native general 
court-martial sentenced a few of the mu¬ 
tineers to death, as having been the most 
culpable in the massacres. The execu¬ 
tions took place under circumstances of 
peculiar solemnity. On the firing of a 
signal gun, a certain number were hanged, 
ami others shot by their comrades of»~ 
blown from the mouths of cannon at the 
same instant, in presence of all the troops. 
The spectacle struck terror along the 
whole line. But the abandonment of the 
objectionable regulations proved the most 
effectual means of re-establishing disci- 
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pline and the* public tranquillity.* Still, 
however, the panic continued in many 
quarters, mid as eowmdiec is nearly al¬ 
ways criul, those who feared the most 
raised a loud clamour against Lord Wil¬ 
liam Bentinck for being too merciful and 
indulgent. Those men seemed to have 
forgotten that hundreds of the guilty 
sepoys had been cut to pieces in Vellore 
by the lqth dragoons and the native 
Madras cavalry. Their outcry excited 
or bewildered others, for even the com- 
uiander-in-eliief (and we would not ac¬ 
cuse Sir .John Cradockof cowardice) con¬ 
demned the s}stet» of mildness and conci¬ 
liation, and contended that great severity 
was necessary. The supreme govern¬ 
ment at. Calcutta, too, gave up their plan 
of amnesty, and .seemed to see no resource 
except in Sir John Cradock’s dreadful 
plan of a general banishment—a dreadful 
plan indeed, as, in the eyes of ail the 
Hindus, banishment was more terrible 
than death. By this time Sir George 
Barlow Knew r that he was superseded, and 
that Lord Minto was on his way to India 
as governor-general. Under such cir¬ 
cumstances it was not likely that Barlow 
should resort to any decisive measure, or 
attempt to overrule the noble governor of 
Madras. I^ord William Bentinck was 
therefore left to persevere in his system 
of mildness and conciliation. By degrees 
most of the prisoners were released ; and 
although they were all declared incapable 
of serving the Company again, some of 
the least guilty of them were allowed 
small pensions for their past services. At 
the same time liis lordship adopted va¬ 
rious precautions, altering the distribution 
of the army, and bringiug together the 
native and European troops which had 
previously been broken into insulated de¬ 
tachments.! If his conduct, his careless¬ 
ness, or his love of innovation or of quick 
reforms had contributed to that fearful 
catastrophe, his lordship’s management 
after the insurrection appears, in our 
humble apprehension, to have been wise, 
generous, humane, and altogether admir¬ 
able. But the Court of Directors, who 
were greatly dissatisfied with other acts 

* Account In ‘ The Plain Englishman.* 
f Auber. 


of Lord William’s government, did not 
consider the atonement sufficient for the 
original error; and, perhaps, some of that 
honourable court did not approve of his 
lordship’s leniency, there being at this 
period a very general belief in the effi¬ 
cacy and absoiu> necessity of extensive 
capital punishments. The Directors first 
received intelligence ol the mutiny of 
Vellore, on the 17th of February, 1807, 
in a secret dispatch from Madras. It is 
said that their resolution was immediately 
taken to recall his lordship. A shott time 
after, they received a letter from General 
Sir Thomas Maitland,then the crown-ap¬ 
pointed governor of Ceylon, to whom the 
panic-stricken commandant of Palamcot- 
tah had written, when his fears were at 
the highest, representing, in very extra¬ 
ordinary terms, that a desperate conspi¬ 
racy had taken deep root aloug all the 
coast, and that nothing hut European aid 
could save our Indian empire from being 
wrecked.* This confirmed the honour¬ 
able Court in their resolution, and on the 
‘27tli of April, after the question had been 
twice postponed, it was resolved by ballot 
—“ that although the zeal and integrity of 
the present governor, Lord William Ben- 
tinek, are deserving'of the Coui t’s appro¬ 
bation : yet, w hen they consider the un¬ 
happy events which Lave taken place at 
Vellore, and also other parts of his lord¬ 
ship’s administration which have come 
before them, the Court are of opinion, 
that it is expedient, for the restoration of 
confidence in the Company’s government, 
that Lord William Bentinck should be 
removed, and he is hereby removed ac¬ 
cordingly.” They also determined that 
Mr. Petrie, a member of the Madras 
council, should take charge of the govern¬ 
ment as soon as their dispatch should be 
received; and that Sir John Cradock 
should as instantaneously lie removed 
from his post of commander-in-chief of 
the forces in that presidency.! 

* Auber. 

t In the dispatch communicating the resolu¬ 
tion of recall, the ('curt *>aid,“W itli respect to Lord 
William Bentinck, of the uprightness of hw in¬ 
tentions, and his regard for our service, we have 
no doubt, and we have had pleasure in express¬ 
ing our satisfaction with dilfeient measures of 
lus government; but others, which we felt our- 
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Lord Minto, who had left England se¬ 
veral months before this resolution of 
recall, reached Madras, on his way to 
Hen gal, in July, 1807 ; and there gave his 
sanction to the measures of lenity which 
had been pursued or recommended by 
Lord William Hentinck towards the mu¬ 
tineers. Hut this sanction of the new 
governor-general could not rescind the 
resolution of the merchant-princes of 
Leaden ha 11-street, or stop the edict which 
was now upon the ocean. The Directors' 
dispatch reached Madras on the 17th of 
September, it was desired to continue 
to Lord William, during the remainder of 
his stay at Madras, the honours which he 
had enjoyed when governor; hut lie de¬ 
clined receiving them, on account of the 
terms in which his removal was announced 
in the letter of the Court. It had been 
usual to allow the superseded governor 
the nominal possession of his office until 
the arrival of Ills successor, or until he 
could conveniently embark for Europe; 
but his lordship’s functions ceased imme¬ 
diately on the receipt of the Directors* 

aches obliged in the course of file last \oar to 
«lisappro\e, impaired our roiiliuencr* in him/* 
They did not state the mutantes in which liis 
lordship had incurred iheir disapprobation ; but 
it appears to liavt* hern pietlv well understood 
by people in India wh.it these instances were. 

Ills lordship, without the consent or Know¬ 
ledge of the Comt of Directors, had gone to Cal* 
rutta. to confer with the governor-general; and 
this was held to he contrary to rule and pie 
cedent and acts of parliament, which foibade 
such communications except through the coun¬ 
cils. He hud made some altei.itions in the re¬ 
venue system; and although the Court eoncuned 
in his views at a difference of opinion alter- 
wards arose among them, and his lordship was 
taxed by one party as having been too precipi¬ 
tate. Another cause of disaffection was the em¬ 
ployment of military men in civil duties and 
oflices Ills lordship had appointed Captain 
(trant, of his body-guard, to be the head of the 
police* and against this appointment in parti¬ 
cular Sir Henry Uwilhni, one of the puisne 

l ii J r*nn n f \f n <1 »i»i a lnwl t ntfOl 1 n *i n fwl /f eOuo 


ship's pror 
nov&tors. 

There were other and secret causes of enmity, 
which no doubt had their weight both at Madras 
and in London. Ills lordship, who carried finan¬ 
cial reforms into every department of the go\em¬ 
inent, had made extensive retrenchments, and 
had boldly set Ins face against jobbery and pecu¬ 
lation. 


dispatch. No measures had lieen taken 
to enable his lordship to return home, 
and but for the kindness of Admiral Sir 
Edward Pellew, he would have been ob¬ 
liged to remain at Madras, stripped of all 
authority, and in a very humiliating situ¬ 
ation, until the departure of the homeward 
bound fleet of Indiamen. 

General Sir John (’indock did not sub¬ 
mit so quietly to the edict of the Court of 
Directors : he could riot doubt of the < om- 
pany’s right to dismiss from the command 
of the Company's own tloops; hut he 
doubted—and other men shared his doubts 
--whether the Company had the power 
or right to deprive him of the command of 
the king's troops ; and, at first, lie refused 
to relinquish the latter command. It is 
astonishing that some fatal mischief did 
not, at some time, spring from these fre¬ 
quent and violent collisions of authority. 
Mr. Petrie, the pro-tompore governor, 
and the council, intimated that they would 
resort to the powers vested in them by 
charter and acts of parliament to enforce 
obedience; and they forthwith appointed 
Major-General Hay MacdowalJ. of the 
King's service, then on the staff, to the 
command in chief of the whole arm}. 
Sir John Cradoch thought it prudent to 
submit, and to take lus departure for 
England as soon as he possibly could. 

Ou reaching England, Lord William 
Hentinck ineffectually endeavoured to 
obtain from the chairman of the Court of 
Directors a specific enumeration of the 
causes and circumstances which had led 
to his unceremonious recall. The chair¬ 
man having declined to state the causes, 
his lordship addressed a powerful memo¬ 
rial or appeal to the whole Court of Di¬ 
rectors. After explaining his conduct* 
and his ignorance of the existence of the 
old regulation about turbans, beards, &c., 
his lordship said—“ The mutiny at Vel¬ 
lore cannot he attributed to me, directly 
or indirectly. I have been removed from 
my situation, and condemned as an ac¬ 
complice, in measures with which I had 
no further concern than to obviate their 
ill consequences: my dismissal was ef¬ 
fected in a manner harsh and mortifying; 
and the forms which custom has pre¬ 
scribed to soften the severity of a misfor¬ 
tune, at all events sufficiently severe, were 
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on this single occasion violate*!, as if for 
the express purpose of deepening my dis¬ 
grace. ‘Whatever have been my errors, 
they surely have not. merited a punish¬ 
ment than which a heavier could hardly 
have been awarded to tin* most wretched 
incapacity, or the most criminal negli¬ 
gence. * * * I take it for granted, 

that the Court of Directors have been 
misinformed , and that to place the ques¬ 
tion before them in its true light is to ob¬ 
tain redress. T have lx-en severely injured 
in my character and feelings. For these 
injuries I ysk reparation.” 

The answer of the Court of Directors 
to this appeal was not given until theiioth 
of July, 1809 ; and then it was not very 
satisfactory to his lordship. It was diffuse 
and not very intelligible: it paid many 
compliments about integrity, disinterested¬ 
ness, respect for the system of the Com¬ 
pany, purity of intention, moderation, cle¬ 
mency, &c.; blit it justified the recall both 
of his lordship and General Sir John 
Cradock, as essential to the welfare of 
British India; and it repeated that the 
enforcing of the military code of regula¬ 
tions had lieen a capital error, which had 
44 produced unfortunate events of an alarm¬ 
ing and unexampled nature, and had 
made a vast impression upon the general 
mind, both in India and in Europe ” 
Public opinion—or that limited portion of 
it which occupied itself about India and 
its affairs—was much divided as to the 
case which his lordship made out. In 
general, men judged of it according to the 
feelings and prejudices of party. In the 
eyes of the whigs the conduct of his lord¬ 
ship in India was faultless, and his expla¬ 
nations at home full and satisfactory; in 
the eyes of the tories his whole adminis¬ 
tration at Madras was a fault or blunder, 
and his dcfcucc of his conduct impotent 
and inconclusive. On both sides there 
was gross exaggeration—the truth, as 
usual, lay between the two extremes— 
but, though strangers to any party bias 
ourselves, we cannot wholly acquit his 
lordship of carelessness and indiscretion 
in the matter of the military regulations, 
and in his enforcing articles which he had 
never read; nor can we (knowing his po¬ 
litical conduct in later times and in other 
countries) allow ourselves to doubt that 


he was too impatient in carrying out 
reforms and innovations, and too eager in 
pursuit of popularity, or of the fame al¬ 
ways given by one portion of the Biitish 
nation to the professors of what are too 
exclusively culled liberal opinions.* 

Major 1 Vaivc, die deputy-adjutant-ge¬ 
neral, who had been appointed by Sir 
John Cradock to prepare d*« code of mi¬ 
litary regulations, and his superior, the 
adjutant-general, were both ordered to re¬ 
turn to Europe. They were much better 
acquainted with the character and preju¬ 
dices of the sepoys than was the com- 
mander-in-ehief, \\ ho had been hut a very 
short time in India when he proposed the 
unfortunate code. The adjutant-general 
was subsequently restored. 

The massacre at Vellore, and the mu¬ 
tinous conduct of the native troops in 
other places, placed our Eastern empire 
in moie real danger than ever it had 
known before. But. for the fidelity and 
attachment of the sepoys that empire 
could never have 1k»cu formed, and as¬ 
suredly could not now be maintained. 
The new turban, it will be understood, 
was oliensive only to the Mohammedan 
part of the native army ; but the older for 
obliterating the marks of caste affected all 
the Hindu part of the army. Between 
the new turban and the attack on the 
outward signs of caste, all the native forces 
Mould have been disgusted and driven 
into mutiny. It is true that the Mussul¬ 
man cavalry have subsequently submitted 
to greater changes, and that there was 
nothing in the materials of the new tur¬ 
ban really repugnant, to their religion; 

* Having quoted rather copiously from an ex¬ 
cellent officer and man who relates flu* events 
which led immediate!\ to Lord William iten- 
t nick's recall, it is proper we should state that 
that gentleman's opinion differs materially From 
th. twhich we have expressed in the text. Other¬ 
wise it might he imagined that his opinions mid 
our own are the same. 

Mr Locker savs u After an interval of so many‘ 
yenis we may safely pronounce, that in taking 
their strong ’measure the Court of Directors at 
home noted upon partial information, and with 
much injustice. Lord William lfcntinck pub¬ 
lished a report on the subject, which now lies 
before us; a perusal of which will convince any 
of our readers that his conduct was justified by 
the most satisfactory testimony relating to this 
Unhappy transaction (the mutiny at Vellore)/* 
—The Plain Englishman* 
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but it has not been found possible to make 
the Hindu soldiers forego any of their 
distinctions of caste; anil at the time of 
these troubles the fanaticism both of Mus¬ 
sulmans and Hindus w as worked upon by 
designing daring men, who inculcated 
the belief that there was a close connec¬ 
tion between these innovations in dress 
and the labours of the Christian mission¬ 
aries in India, and that there was on the 
part of the English a fixed determination 
to convert alike Mohammedans aiul Hin¬ 
dus to their own faith. These propagan¬ 
dists of disaffection and revolt propagated 
the most monstrous stoiies without believ¬ 
ing them themsehes. They represented 
the practice of vaccination, which had 
been recently intiodueed, to the infinite 
benefit of the country, as a cunning art 
for engrafting Christianity upon Hindu 
and Mohammedan babies. The new tur¬ 
ban was a hat; the iron tuniscrew in 
front of it nothing lmt a cross. At Hyder¬ 
abad they reported that a hundred head¬ 
less bodies had been found on the hanks 
of the liver; that the English were build¬ 
ing a church, tlie sanctification of which 
required the saci ifice of a Inn dred heads; 
and that there was a project for surprising 
aud murdering all the natives, with the 
exception of those who should renounce 
their ancient faith, and plant the cross at 
their doors. Hut for these machinations 
it is very possible that there would have 
been no massacre at Vellore. Yet there 
was another cause of discontent. 

In the year 17% certain regulations 
had been introduced into the Indian army, 
the whole form of which was in fact 
changed. Instead of single battalions of 
a thousand men, commanded by a captain 
selected from the Europeans in the Com¬ 
pany’s service, and a subaltern to each 
•company; they were formed into regi¬ 
ments of two battalions, to which English 
officers were appointed of the same rank 
and nearly in the same number as to a 
battalion in the king’s service. In this 
manner, in the regiments of the line, the 
number of European officers was greatly 
increased, while the number of native offi¬ 
cers remained stationary or was decreased. 
In some of the cavalry regiments the case . 
was different; but in the infantry few of 
the native officers could be considered as 


really occupying a higher post than that 
of non-commissioned officers. The first 
effect of these regulations was a great and 
sudden promotion of all the older British 
officers of the Company’s service; mid 
the arrival of a vast number of young 
officers from England, to complete the 
establishment. Many of the old officers, 
being thus promoted and secured in good 
retiring pensions, came home; the young 
officers were new to the country, and uni¬ 
versally ignorant of its languages and 
manners. Many of these “ Griffins” be¬ 
haved like griffins, practising severity and 
harshness towards the men, and showing 
a contempt for tin* native officers.* The 
change appears to have been most acutely 
fVIt by the native officers in the coast or 
Madras army, many of whom had enjoyed 
under Tippoo Sultaun the chances of 
rising to high rank and fortune. And 
the disaffection of these men was likely 
to prove the more dangerous, as the 
whole of this presidency had been lor 
yems in a very turbulent, unsettled state, 
compared with tin* order, suhoiduration, 
and tranquillity which prevailed in Ben¬ 
gal. The good understanding and con¬ 
fidence which before subsisted between 
the European officers and their native 
men, and which was the acknowledged 


* Ono of the best and most simply experienced 
of all ihe officers of our Indian ormv said, a few 
5 ears later “ l never know an instance of un¬ 
kind and gross behaviour to tin* natives of India 
in a person acquainted with their language and 
manutiis ; and it would appear from this fact 
tli.it, to sccuie thoir being treated with that in¬ 
dulgence and regard which both humanity and 
policy reqiine, wo hive only take rare that 
tho^o placed over them hsivi that knowledge 
which is indispensable for mull a charge.”— Mal¬ 
colm t Political Jh st hoi 
Some years alter the mutiny at Vellore a regu¬ 
lation was made for all theinl.mtry cadets to join, 
m the first instance, the Company’s European 
regiment, whore thev were to continue till re¬ 
ported by the commanding offiter qualified to 
join native corps. It fortunately happened that 
a very able officer, ami one deeply versed in'the 
languages of the East, was appointed to the com¬ 
mand of file Company’* European regiment, 
and to the additional duty of instructing the 
young officer* who arrived from England, This 
exeellen 1 officer and instructor was Lieutenant- 
Colonel Thomas Durr Hroughton (then Major 
Broughton), the author of those well-known 
works, 1 Letters from a Mahratfa Camp,’ and 
* Specimens of the Popular Poetry of the 
Hindus.* 
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basis of our strength in India, was much 
shaken, and in some instances almost 
wholly destroyed in tin* Madras army be¬ 
fore the arrival of loot'd William Hcntinck. 
If those ties which had formerly united 
the European officers and native troops 
under their command had existed in full 
force, tiie tragedy of Vellore, which pave 
such a shock to our empire, could hardly 


have occurred. If the native oflicers of 
the line had not been excluded from the 
hope of further honours and advance¬ 
ments, and had not been subjected to the 
contumely of a set of rash, uninformed, 
and unthinking schoolboys, the mutiny 
would have been nipped in the bud.* 


* Malcolm, Political Him, Ind. 
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CHAPTER IX. 

ADMINISTRATION OT LOUD 91 INTO. 


Having touched at Madras in July, the 
new governor-general reached Calcutta 
and entered upon the business of his office 
at the beginning of August, 1807. Ilis 
lordship, like several of Ins predecessors, 
had come out to India impressed with 
the notions that our true policy was non¬ 
interference, that no attempt ought to be 
made to extend the limits of our posses¬ 
sions, or to increase the number of our 
connections with the native princes. Few 
men bad inveighed so bitterly as he 
against the ambitious, encroaching, ag¬ 
grandizing spirit of Warren Hastings, or 
had dwelt more pathetically upon the 
wrongs ami sufferings of the Indian states 
and peoples. Yet his lordship had not 
been many days on the banks of the 
llooghly ere he confessed that the security 
of our empire depended upon the actual 
superiority of our power, upon the sense 
which the natives entertained of that pow er, 
and upon the comparative weakness of our 
neighbours; and before he had been many 
months in India he found himself under 
the necessity of interfering in the inter¬ 
nal affairs of our neighbour and ally, the 
Nizam of the Deccan, whom he soon 
reduced to be a mere cipher in his own 
capital. The Nizam’s minister, Moer 
Alum, died in 1808. The Nizam wished 
to appoint Moonir-ul-Mulk his successor, 
but the government of Bengal preferred 
Rajah Chundu Loll, as being more fa\ cur¬ 
ably disposed towards the English in¬ 
terests, and by virtue of their military 
force at Hyderabad the Rajah was ap¬ 
pointed : and from this moment the 
Nizam ceased to take any active part in 
public affairs. 

In another direction, Lord Minto saw 
the necessity of departing from the non¬ 
interference system; and, though he de¬ 
clined more extensive engagements, he 


assisted the Peishwa in reducing to sub¬ 
mission some of Ins refractory tributaries. 
Ilis lordship also was made to feel that 
our ally, the Rajah of Berar, had been 
unfairly anti impoliticly abandoned by Sir 
George Barlow’s treaties with Seindiah 
and Holkar; and at the call of the rajah, 
or at the alarming prospect of fresh in¬ 
vasions and convulsions on or near to the 
Company's frontiers, he prepared to esta¬ 
blish a permanent force on the Nerlmdda 
liver, far in advance of the frontier line 
which Sir George Barlow' hud fixed as 
our ur plus ultra. And this advance was 
indeed absolutely necessary to our pre¬ 
servation or to the tranquillity of our do¬ 
minions, for the Patau chief Ameer Khan, 
after committing various murders, and 
niiiking various invasions, was threaten¬ 
ing, with a mixed aimy of Patans, Mah- 
rattas, and Pindarrecs, to overrun the 
whole of Berar, and to press upon the 
Company’s territories. He was advanc¬ 
ing towards Nagpoor w hen a British force, 
under the command of Colonel Barr} 
Close, met him and drove him hack. 
Ameer Khan withdrew into Mahva, in 
order to collect more Pindarrcc robbers, 
and to re-appear at a more opportune 
moment. 

Active warfare was also waged in Ba- 
roda and Guzcrnt, in reducing some tur¬ 
bulent chieftains, and in preventing the 
crime of infanticide, which was very pre¬ 
valent in that part of India. The troops 
under Colonel Walker planted the Com¬ 
pany’s flag in several places where it had 
never floated before, captured the fort of 
Kindador, stormed that* of Mallia, and 
extendi d our real dominion on the side of 
the Guicowar’s territory, and over one of 
the most flourishing tracts in Hindustan. 

The renewed ahum-about the designs 
of Bonaparte upon our Eastern empire 
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forced J^ml Min to into many expensive 
embassies, and into a great extension of 
diplomatic relations; and it av as now that 
tiie Indian government for tile first time 
courted ariose connection with the Af¬ 
ghans and the Ameers of Sinde. At the 
close of the year 1807, it was confidently j 
reported that the French, w ho had for a ; 
time destroyed our influence at Peters¬ 
burg!], Constantinople, and Teheran, en¬ 
tertained the design of invading India 
with the co-operation of Russia, Turkey, 
and Persia. 'I his was a fantastical hydra, 
a mere chimera; nevertheless the appre¬ 
hensions which it excited were real and 
rather lasting. Two hardy, fierce, and 
warlike nations - the Afghans and the 
Seiks of Sinde- occupied the countries 
which lie between Persia and Upper In¬ 
dia, and through winch the invaders 
must advance. These two nations had 
been mortal enemies to each other, hut 
Lord Minto courted the fiicndship and 
alliance of both. The llonouiahle Mount- 
Stuart Elphinstone, who, since Vizier Ali’s 
massacre at Benares, had risen rapidly in 
the Company’s service, and who had given 
proof of extraordinary abilities as resi¬ 
dent at the Mahratta court of Poonali, 
was dispatched as ambassador-extraoidi- 
nary to t,lu; Afghan court of Cabal. Ze- 
maun Shah, who had twice invaded Upper 
India, and against whom onr diplomacy 
and the mission of Sir John Malcolm had 
armed the Persians, had long ceased to 
reign, having been betrayed by his own 
family, and dethroned and then blinded 
by Prince Muhmood. Sbujah-ul-Mulk, 
the full brother of Zemaun Shall, made 
war upon Mahmood, drove him from Ca- 
bul, and placed himself upon the throne. 
His success was owing to his being in 
possession of almost all the jewels and 
other property of the crown, which had 
b^n committed to his charge by his 
brother Zemaun. Between the years 
1800 and 1809 some half dozen more 
revolutions or civil wars had taken place; 
but when Mr. Elphinstone and his splen¬ 
did embassy reached the court, Shujali-uJ- 
Mulk was in possession of the throne. 
He was a handsome man, about 30 years 
of age, of an olive complexion, with a 
thick black beard. “ The expression of 
his countenance/' adds our distinguished 


Elchee, “ was dignified and pleasing, his 
voice clear, and his address princely. 
We thought at first that he had on ar¬ 
mour of jewels; but, on close inspection, 
we found this to be a mistake, and his 
real dress to consist of a green tunic, 
with large flower in gold and precious 
stones, over which wcie a largo breast¬ 
plate of diamonds, shaped i'ke two fat¬ 
tened t!ems-de-hs, ail ornament of the 
same kind on each thigh, large emerald 
br.icelels on the arms (above the elbow), 
and many other jewels in different places. 
In one of the bracelets was the Cohi 
Noor, known to be one of the largest dia¬ 
monds in the world.* There were also 
some strings of veiy large pearls, put on 
like cross-belts, blit loose. The crown 
was about nine inches high, not orna¬ 
mented with jewels, as European crowns 
are, but, to appearance, entirely formed 
of those precious materials. It seemed to 
be radiated like ancient crowns, and be¬ 
hind the rays appeared peaks of purple 
velvet; some small branches with peudants 
seemed to project from the crown; hut 
the whole was so complicated and so 
dazzling, that it was difficult to under¬ 
stand, and impossible to describe. The 
throne was covered with a cloth adorned 
with pearls, on which lay a sword and a 
small mace set with jewels. The room 
was open all round. The centre was 
supported by four high pillars, in the 
midst of which was a inaihle fountain. 
The floor was covered with the richest 
carpets, and round the edges were slips 
of silk embroidered with gold, for the 
khans to stand on. The view from the 
hall was beautiful. Immediately below 
was an extensive garden, full of cypresses 
and other trees, and beyondjwas a plain of 
the richest verdure; here and there were 
pieces of water and shining streams, and 
the whole was bounded by mountains, 
some dark, and others covered with 
snow/’f But in the midst of all this 
barbaric show our quicksighted Elchee 

• There is a print of tins wonderful diamond 
in Tavernier's travels. 

f The Hon. Mountsfnart Ulphinstone. Ac¬ 
count of the Kingdom of ('aubul and its Depen¬ 
dencies in Persia, Tartarv, and India; compris¬ 
ing a View of the Afghaun Nation, and a History 
of tlio Dooraunee Monarchy. 
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saw that, many things foil far short of his 
expectations, that “ all bore loss the ap¬ 
pearance of a state in prosperity than of 
a splendid monarchy in decay and that 
“ nothing could exceed the meanness and 
rapacity of his majesty of Cabul’s offi¬ 
cers.”* At this moment, though seated on 
the throne, Shull Shujah-ul-Mulh was not 
in possession of his own capital; and the 
embassy was received not at the city of 
Cabul, hut at Pesluwer, and civil war or 
a war of clans was raging in all the coun¬ 
try between the cities of (<abul and Can- 
dahar. Nevertheless Mr. Klphinslone 
ably did w hat he was sent to do; and in 
June, 18 u ( b lie concluded a treat}- with 
Shujah-ul-MuIk, in which the co-opera¬ 
tion of the Afghans was promised against 
the designs of the French, who were de¬ 
clared in the treaty to have entered into 
a confederacy against the kingdom of 
Cabul with ulterior views on India. The 
English, of course, bound themselves to 
pay for this co-operation, or to pro\ido 
for the expense tins new aily might incur 
in preventing the French and other ene¬ 
mies of the English from traversing his 
dominions and entering upon India. 

The state of affairs was much too cri¬ 
tical to allow the English embassy to 
prolong tlicir stay. The king was about 
to take the field with a numerous but dis- 
ordcily army ; and on the 14th ot June 
Mr. Elphiiistone and his retinue com¬ 
menced their return towards the Indus. 
They had not travelled four miles from 
Pcshawer ere they w ere plundered by a 
hand of robbers, of a mule loaded with 
fine shawls, and with rupees to the 
amount of about loot)/, sterling. On the 
20th of June they crossed the broad Indus 


* Lord Mmfo had sent many splendid pre¬ 
sents* to tin* kin". 'I lie Afyhan oflieers who re¬ 
ceived rhar^f of tlipse present** kept tin* camels 
on which some of them were sent, and even 
wei/cd four inline camels which had entered the 
palace by mistake. They shipped Mr i Jphni- 
8 tone’s elephant-drivei ■» of the r lnciv ; and 
gnnely ni'oh'ed that two Dullish footmen, who 
were sent to put up the eliiinueliers, wne p.irt ol* 
the governor general’s pi ©sent to their Shall. 

1 fis Afghan muie-dy himself seems to have 
been r.ithei craving; for li.ving adorned the 
English silk stocknup* worn by Mr. V.lplmistone 
and the gentlemen of husure, lie »ent a luesstge 
desiring that some might lie £i\«*n to him — 
Account oj the Kingdom oj'Cuubut, &c. 


at Attock.* In three marches from tho 
southern bank of tlu* Indus, they reached 
the valley of Hussein Abdaul, famous in 
all ages for its beauty, and which had 
been a favoured resting-place of the 
Great Moguls on tlicir annual migra¬ 
tions to Cashmere--that garden in per¬ 
petual spring, that land of lakes, cool 
streams and cascades of the \iolet, the 
rose, and the lily, where the song of the 
nightingale is sweetest, where the wo¬ 
men are fair-eomplexionod and beautiful. 
Here, in the famed valley of Hussein Ab- 
duul, they w ere to await the decision of the 
fate of the kingdom of Cabul: but here 
Mr. Klphinstone received orders to return 
immediately to the British proMnces. It 
was, howc\or, necessary to wait for a 
letter from Shall Shuja!i-ul-Mulk, now in 
the Held, and also to settle with the Sciks 
about a passage through their territories, 
which ut liist the Ameeis positively re- 
fu c cd. This occasioned a halt of ten 
days in the beautiful valley. As they* 
were about to resume their journey, with 
the pci mission of the Seiks, the fugitive 
harem of Slnijah-ul-Mulk arrived close to 
their camp. This boded j.o good to our 
new ally, and reports were .soon < irculated 
that the king had been defeated. The 
next day, the report being generally be¬ 
lieved, all the king’s partisans were 
depressed, while some adversaries of his 
started up where they were little ex¬ 
pected. In the course of the day Mr. 
Klphinstone received a Idler fiom the 
unfortunate Shall, w ho frankly stated that 
he had been deft tiled, and who added, 
that no expense was to he spared in con¬ 
veying the women of his harem to a place 
of security. It was afterwards ascer¬ 
tain'd that the king’s army had been Mai¬ 
denly attacked, as it was straggling or 

* The I mins was bon* about VtJO mu da broad, 
and too deep and lapid to bo correctly sounded. 
The einl».iAsv passed m boats; and notwithstand¬ 
ing til* 1 violence of the stream, the boats passed 
ipuekei here than .it nnv liver they had \ofc 
ciossed. They saw mans of the countiy jvople 
crossim:, or llo.itmi; down th»*aiver, on tho skins 
of oxen jnMafcil, on winch tiny irnle istnde, w ith 
a "u»a r pi.rt of then bodies in the water. This 
conti ivaace is . 1 U 0 made use of on the Oxus; and 
it brought to Mr. Klphinstone h recollection llio 
practice* of tlio natives of these regions m tho 
dass of Alexander the Great, as described by 
Arrian. 
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mixed with the baggage in a mountain 
pass, that it had been defeated before the 
king could get from the rear to the front, 
and that Jus majesty had fled to the 
mountains. Prince Mahmood, who had 
dethroned and put out the eyes of Zemaun 
Shah, had at one time been the captive of 
Shujah-ul-Mulk, who had shut him up in 
the Balia Ilissur, or citadel of Kabul, but 
had spared his eyes—a piece of clemency 
which he had afterwards reason to de¬ 
plore, and which, as Mr. Klphinstone 
observes, was probably tlie first example 
of the sort in Afghanistan. It was a par¬ 
tisan of this Mahmood who had beaten 
the Shah’s army in the mountain-defile. 
Another battle, in which Mahmood him¬ 
self appears to have been present, was 
fought soon after, and, being again de¬ 
feated, SJinjali-ul-Mulk was compel led to 
fly with only thirty horsemen. Mah- 
mood re-established his throne in Kabul, 
but the people of the city of Poshuwer, 
and several powerful elans of moun¬ 
taineers living in that neighbourhood, 
adhered to the cause of Shujah-ul-Mulk, 
who assembled a fresh army, and being 
aided by the Subahdar of Cashmere, 
advanced once more against Shall Mah- 
mood. Being again defeated, our un¬ 
lucky ally fled to the south of the Indus 
and took refuge in the fortress of Attock. 
Shah Mahmood, however, was foiled and 
beaten in his attempts against some of the 
mountain elans of Afghanistan; and 
quitting Attock, Slmjuh-ul-Mulk returned 
to Peshawer, and le-estaldished his au¬ 
thority over the western peit of those im¬ 
mense regions which are occupied by the. 
Afghan race. But no authority among 
this wild people could he either strong 
or durable: other princes or chiefs re¬ 
volted at the head of their tribes and 
partisans; and while some made war 
upon Shall Mahmoud, who lived at Cabul, 
others made war upon Sliujah-ul-Mnlk, 
who lived at Peshawer. The monarchy 
which had been so powerful under Ze- 
inaiin Shah wits completely broken up. 
JSearly every mountain chief, and every 
great khan, became a sort of king on his 
own account.* It was indeed idle to 


• As Mr. Elplunaone was travelling through 
tin* Scik country he was overtaken by Sliujah- 


think of forming a treaty of a binding 
character with a state subject to such 
vicissitudes. Yet the trouble and expense 
of Mr. EJphinstone's embassy were not 
thrown away: they procured to us an 
extension of knowledge, a most admirable 
book, and such a* acquaintance with the 
rugged country, am 4 the more rugged 
clans and tribes that inhahr'<1 it. as ought 
to have left no fear of French, Pushkins, 
or Persians penetrating through it, even 
if they could traverse the deserts lying 
between the Kuxine and the Caspian sens, 
and the wilds of Bokhara. And if the 
information which Mr. Klphinstone col¬ 
lected and gave to the world about the 
country and the people had been properly' 
attended to, and had not been set aside by 
the confident dicta of a later and much 
less able observer, the lamentable cata¬ 
strophe which befoi our Afghanistan cam¬ 
paign in 1811-2 would, in all probability, 
never have happened. 

ul-Mulk’s then fugitive li.trcm, and in the train 
of these women was the blind and helpless 
Zemaun Shall. Our truly honourable Klrhco, 
whose heart is an good us lux head, says with 
much feeling—“ We visited him on the 10th of 
July, andweie not a little interested by flic sight 
of a mnnairh whose reputation at one* time spread 
so wide both in 1'erviri and India We found him 
seated on a plain conch, m a neat, but not a large 
tent, spreau with carpets and felts We stood 
opposite to him till he dc.ired us to be seated. 
Ills dress was plain—a white mantle faced with 
IVrsian brocade, and a black shawl turban ; but 
Ins appearance was \eiy kingly. lie looked 
about forts when wo saw him. lie had a line 
fate and person Hi* voice and manner strongly 
resembled Shanli Shujah’s; but he was taller, 
mid had a longer, more iegul.u face, and n liner 
beard, lie had by no means the appearance of 
a blind man; his eyes, though plainly injured, 
retained black enough to give vivacity to his 
countenance; and he always turned them to¬ 
wards the person with whom he was conversing. 
He had, how e\er, some appearance of dejection 
and melancholy. After we were seated, a long 
• lence ensued, which Shauli Zemaun broke by 
speaking of lus brother <? misfortune*, and saying 
they had prevented lus showing ns the attention 
he othmwHO would, lie then spoke of the state 
of ailairs, and expressed his hopes of a change. 
He said such revetses were the common portion 
of kilims ; and mentioned the histoueal accounts 
of astonishing revolutions in the fortunes of 
various princes, paitieularlv in that of Tamer¬ 
lane. Hail he gone over nil the history of Asia, 
he could iscaietdy have discovered a more remark¬ 
able instance of the mutability of fortune than 
lie himself piesented, blind, dethroned, and ex¬ 
iled, m a country which lie had twice subdued." 
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Mr. llankey Smith •was Lord Mintn’s 
ambassador to the Ameers of Sinde, 
wJiose country was in as turbulent and 
lawless a state as Afghanistan. A treaty, 
or amicable agreement, was, however, 
concluded on the 9th of August, 1809, the 
Ainceis pledging themselves to permit no 
enemy of the English to cross their terri¬ 
tories, and to exclude the tritw of the 
French from settling in their country, 
(iholam Ali, then one of the most, power¬ 
ful of the Ameers, wished the British to 
engage to assist him in conquering the 
neighbouring country of Cutcli; but he 
was told that the British government had 
no desire to extend its dominions in any 
direction, or to aid other powers in pro¬ 
jects of conquest; that the object of the 
British government was to maintain 
peace and tranquillity, to cultivate rela¬ 
tions of amity with all surrounding states, 
to respect their rights, and to guard its 
own.* As soon as the Ameers found 
that no warlike assistance was to be ex¬ 
pected fiom the English, they scorned 
the treaty they had made with them, and 
made plans for conquering Cutrh without 
their aid. 

The Rajah Runjcet Sing, now the 
ruler of Lahore, whose dominions in¬ 
cluded the Punjab, and reached fiom the 
borders of Cashmere almost to the south¬ 
ern frontier of the province of Delhi, and 
whose subjects consisted of Seiks, Sings, 
,Jauts, Rajpoots, other Hindus of lower 
castes, and Mohammedans, was making 
advances towards the coniines of the 
Company's north-west fiouticr. Lord 
Minto opened some communications with 
him at the beginning of 1808 ; hut it was 
found necessary to inarch a British force 
in that direction. The presence of Co¬ 
lonel Oeliterlony and his disciplined 
troops did more than the governor-gene¬ 
ral's repress ntations, in making Runjeet 
.Sing express a warm desire to live in 
friendship with the English. Mr. Met¬ 
calfe was despatched to Lahore, and in 
August, 1809, a treaty was concluded 
with Runjeet Sing, who agreed not to 
attempt conquests or occupy territory to 
the south of the SuHedge: and to suspend 
immediately the siege of Multan and 


• Auler. 


certain ‘’other operations which lie had 
commenced. The whole eonutry of La¬ 
hore could at this moment have put 
100,000 armed men on horseback, and 
this country, intersected by many deep 
rivers, must be traversed by the invaders 
of India—supposing them to have achieved 
their march across the deserts and through 
the Alpine passes of Afghanistan—before 
they could touch the northern frontier of 
our Indian empire. Runjeet Sing was 
much pleased with an English carriage 
and pair of horses which were presented 
to him “to cement harmony;*' but lie 
was evidently chagrined at the governor- 
general’s refusing to enter into his schemes 
of territorial aggrandizement. Except 
the weakest of the states, who were con¬ 
tented w r ith protection and guarantee, all 
the native princes, whether Mohamme¬ 
dans or Hindus, looked upon a treaty with 
the Company as little but a compart of 
future conquests, aftei wards to be divided 
between them and the English. It was 
ridiculous to talk to such potentates about 
the balance of power, the virtue of mo¬ 
deration, the blessings of peace and tran¬ 
quillity. 

But, in the groundless panic about in¬ 
vasion, Lord Mmto’sdiplomacy extended 
far bejond India and Afghanistan. He 
sent into the dominions of the Shall of 
Persia, Colonel J. Malcolm, who had 
gained a high reputation b) bis conduct 
and success in his previous embassy to 
that.country. Malcolm was invested with 
plenipotentiary powers in Persia, the 
Persian Gulf, and Turkish Arabia, the 
separate political powers possessed by the 
Compaii) ’s residents at Bagdad, Bussorali, 
and Bush ire slicing for the time sus¬ 
pended. lie was furnished with creden¬ 
tials as envoy or ambassador of the 
governor-general to the court of Persia 
and to the divan ol‘ the Pasha of Bagdad, 
in the event of his finding it practicable 
to proceed to either of those courts. This 
event seemed very hypothetical, for, after 
Admiral Sir Thomas Duekwoith had 
forced the passage of the Dardanelles, and 
had threatened Constantinople with bom¬ 
bardment, the Turks hud thrown them¬ 
selves entirely into the arms of the 
French: and ever since the arrival at the 
court of Teheran, of an embassy, and 
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numerous French officers, from Bona¬ 
parte, tlic Persians had become* even 
more Frenchified than were the Turks. 
Lord Min to could not have found a better 
agent than Malcolm for overcoming these 
difficulties.* Hut General Gardanne and 
his Frenchmen had gained such ground 
in the Peisian court, that the Scottish 
Lichee saw no chance of succeeding; and 
being wisely of opinion that it would do 
mischief, rather than good, to remain at 
Bushire, or to proceed to the capital in a 
humiliating condition, or without the 
certainty of being honourably received, 
Malcolm hastened back to Calcutta, and 


* After being rooted out of Kgvpl, Bonaparte 
seemed to think that he could only injure our 
llnstern f'lnpne through the nu ilium ot Persia 
On the 10th of September, ls07, the French 
mission for Teheran left Constantinople, ft 
consisted of General (/.inhume, the ambassador, 
Ins brother, who wan hummv dr IrtUr s, sis engi¬ 
neer officers, two allieds of nrlillerv, and about a 
dozen other Frenchmen, mostly of the military 
appcies. lkm.ipnrte constantU employ'd mili¬ 
tary men as lus diplomatic agents. (kiretail no 
and his subalterns went to work in the usual 
manner, by representing the English m the 
l\rants of the worhl and ilie French as the 
fnonds of liberty and peace, and hv piognos- 
tieating that the friendship amlalliame between 
Napoleon the (heat and the Persian Shall would 
l>e everlasting, and attended with irn alciilnhlo 
advantage to both of the high contracting parties 
Gardanne seemed to he earning everything be¬ 
fore bun, when Lord Mmto burrieii oil* Colonel 
Malcolm to t!ie Persian Lull. The Freni h had 
been received at the court of Teheran with 
in irked attention, and some of them had been 
employed to tram a corps of Persians in disci¬ 
pline and tactics. The officers ol the Fieneli 
minion wei* employed in * very quarter, sur¬ 
veying the (omitry end examining ik lesourees. 
Some of them were casting cannon for the King 
The Persian*, at til** time, were waging an un¬ 
successful war with the Russians; and the Shah, 
seeing no pi on poet of suppoit from the Kngbsh, 
thiew himself completely into tin* arms ot the 
French, who had picvtousl\ ptomised a large 
mill fan fence to repel the Russians Rut when 
Gardanne betaine more fully acquainted with the 
treaty of Tilsit, au*l the strange friendship am 1 nih 
iinc f * which the Kmp ‘ror Alexander of Uussi v Intel 
suddenk contrm ted witli’the Emperor Napoleon, 
it became necessary to alter lus language* As ho 
could no longer promise an armed force, he pro 
mised the Emperor Napoleon’s mediation with 
tlieL'/.&r; and he induced the Persians to believe 
that tho Russians. Yielding to this generous 
mediation, would restore all the provinces they 
hid taken, and evacuate the whole of Georgia. 
The Frenchmen declared on every side that the 
power of England was fast breaking to pieces; 
and the Persians leadtly believed them. 


proposed to the governor-general a bold 
plan for overawing the impotent Persian 
court, and for procuring the speedy dis¬ 
missal of Gardanne. This plan was to 
take possession of the island of Kismis, 
in the Persian Gulf, and to make it at 
once an emporium of commerce, a depot 
of military stores, ami the seat of political 
negotiation. Lord Minto- ’<*adily adopted 
the project, and Malcolm, by the month 
of January, 1809, was ready to start from 
Loin buy for the Persian Gulf, with a force 
amounting to 2000 men. 10vents, however, 
had ocenned which rendered the sailing 
of this armament unnecessary. Tile em¬ 
bassy oF Gardanne and the prevalency it 
was obtaining, had determined the British 
government to send an envoy extraor¬ 
dinary from his majesty George III. to 
the Persian Shah. Sir Harford Jones, 
who was selected for this service, reached 
Bombay on his way to the Persian Gulf. 
Here, for a time, he doubted what course 
he should pursue, as Malcolm intimated 
that an embassy, not backed by an armed 
force, might be subjected to Persian and 
to French insolence. But soon news 
arrived that the Persians were irritated 
against Gardanne for the non-perform¬ 
ance of the promises about Russian resti¬ 
tution and evacuation ; and that the Spa¬ 
niards and Portuguese had commenced 
an insurrection, which threatened to 
■weaken the power of Bonaparte. Sir 
Harford Jones therefore proceeded to the 
Persian Gulf, and landed in the Shah's 
dominions. lie carried presents from the 
king of Great Britain worth many thou¬ 
sand pounds; and he paraded these things, 
and made such a display of riches on the 
road, that the pauperized Persians took 
him for a second Aladdiu, and the fame 
of his magnificence reached Teheran 
before lie himself had got to Shiraz. The 
cnal government of Persia hailed his 
approach with joy. " Mashallah,” said 
the khans, “ the English arc not ruined 
but the French are the grandfathers of 
lies, and have made us eat dirt!" Gar¬ 
danne, with all his suite, was unceremoni¬ 
ously dismissed * before the English inis- 

* Gardanne and his suite were funoua at their 
humiliating dismissal, and at the triumph of Sir 
Harford .Tones. Mr "Morier, who was attached 
to Sir Harford’* legation, found on the walls of a 
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sion had arrived at the capital. Sir 
Harford offered English morn*}, as some¬ 
thing more solid than Bonaparte’s pro¬ 
mises; the Shah cheerfully accepted the 
subsidy, and concluded a treaty, by which 
he hound himself to have nothing more 
to do with the French. The king’s am¬ 
bassador v.as soon followed by the Com¬ 
pany’s ambassador. Colonel Malcolm 
but without his armament arrived at 
Bushire in February, 1810, and assumed 
the functions of envoy and plenipoten¬ 
tiary on the pint of the Indian govern¬ 
ment to the Persian court, lie also met 
with a very gracious reception ; but his 
residence was not of long duration, as 
another mission, with Sir Core Ouseley 
at its head, was on the point of stalling 
from England. The three missions of 
Malcolm, Jones, and Ouseley did much 
temporary good, and produced some be¬ 
nefits of an enduring nature, in the shape 
of various excellent and amusing hooks 
descriptive of Persia and its inhabitants.* 
If we sum up tin* amount of our literary 
and scientific obligations to the servants 
of the East India Company, and the many 
able men employed in traversing the 
countries of the East, in connection with 
the affairs of our Indian Empiie, the 
total amount vvill lie found to he exceed¬ 
ingly large—audit is every year growing 
larger. But for our acquisition and do¬ 
minion in 1 lindustan, vve should ‘'till he 
ignorant about a very great part of Asia, 
while of other parts we should know 
very little beyond what was told in the 
fourteenth century by Marco Polo. 


house where lie lmltc<l on his journey to Teheran 
an inscription « rawlecl l»v a Frenchman, winch 
briefly cxpiessed the bitterness of their feeling. 
It was—“ VtMjiinus, vidimus, et m.iledisimus 
Fervid), regiqut? ,iiila*quc ma^natibusque popu- 
loque " 

• There proceeded from these embassies, 
among other (rood books. Sir John Malcolm’* 
'History of IVisia,' and Unit amusim? little 
volume, his ‘Pridian Sketehes,’ Mr Moner s 
'Journey through IVi-ia, Armenia, and Asm 
Minor;' Mnrdon.ild Kinneir s ‘ («o«*uraplne.il 
Memoir ol the IVismn Km| ire,’&c., and Mr 
M oner's admirable story of * II.ijji Hi bn of Is¬ 
pahan’ (by tar the most pci feet pieture we 
liosscsg of Kagtuin manners), tvpiung liom the 
experience and familiarity with the nmmieis and 
customs of the Persians and Talks obtained by 
Hr. Moiier during his journeys mid his residence 
in Teheran and oilier pails of PeiM i. 


laird Minto, in nddition to all the em¬ 
bassies# we have mentioned, negotiated 
with Nepaul and Ava, mid by these 
means considerable acquisitions of know¬ 
ledge were obtained, though an hostile 
conflict with those two powers was in¬ 
evitable, and could be delayed only for a 
short time. The Rajah of Nepaul had 
long been a merciless despot in his own 
dominion*-' and a most troublesome neigh¬ 
bour to those of the Company. In 180(> 
some 1200 or K>tM) of the Rajah’s op- 
pi essed subjects fled from Nepaul into 
the British provinces: and in 1808 a 
bolder quaml or dispute about boun¬ 
daries took place between the lfcijah and 
tile English. The governor-general, being 
prevented from making war by his in¬ 
structions from home, and being led into 
the belief that it would heat any time an 
easy matter to bring the Nepaulcse to 
reason by giving them a sound heating, 
did nothing for the present. But in 181U, 
when the Rajah, glowing bolder in the 
impunity he enjoyed, seized upon some 
territories belonging to the zemindar of 
Bimnughur, a subject of the Company, 
the Rajah was warned that force would 
he resorted to, unless he made immediate 
restitution. Force, however, was not 
employed thru. At nearly the same time 
the dominant tribe or family of the Covk- 
lias who were making conquests in some 
parts of Nepaul, which they had not yet 
subdued, and waging a war of destruc¬ 
tion upon the lull chiefs towaids the 
Jumna and Sutlcdge, prepared to en¬ 
croach upon the Keik chieftains south of 
the Sutlodge, who were living under Bri¬ 
tish protection. And in 1811 these fierce 
and warlike Gurkhas, who as they ad¬ 
vanced erected foils and stockades and 
stiong lines of posts to secure what tliey 
had gained, overran the district of Kyndee 
or Kymleei agliur, in the province of Ba- 
liar, contiguous to the great Benares road, 
and erected a fort in the Company’s terri¬ 
tories. To such encroachments it was 
impossible to submit; and the governor- 
general apprised the Court of Directors 
that there was no hope of obtaining res¬ 
titution and satisfaction from the Ne¬ 
paulcse and Gorkhas except by force <«f 
arms. At the end of tire year some troops 
were sent to expel thceneroaeheTs: r,nd vi 
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May, 1813. Major Bradshaw was de¬ 
puted by the Company to settle fce dis¬ 
putes about boundaries, lint none but a 
precarious settlement could be made; 
and the confidence and insolence of the 
Gorkhas convinced Cord Minto that a 
little sooner or a little later our pacific 
system must give place to an energetic 
war. Kven while Major Bradshaw was 
at Bootwul, negotiating with the Ne- 
paulese commissioners, fresh encroach¬ 
ments were made in more than one di¬ 
rection. Lord Minto with proper spirit 
refused to enter into a compromise, which 
would have been considered as nothing 
but a. confession of weakness on the part 
of the English. 

Ava and the Burmese empire either 
held a direct sovereignty or exercised 
control over nearly one half of the vast 
regions described in maps as Lidia beyond 
the Ganges. The Burmese, the real 
masters of the soil, resembled the Chinese 
rather than the natives of Hindustan; 
but with the superior physical strength 
and activity of the Chinojc, they had a 
much more warlike spirit than the sub¬ 
jects of the Celestial Empire. Tn civiliza¬ 
tion they were far behind the Chinese, 
the people of Hindustan, or even flic 
Siamese and Coehin-( -hincse. By a series 
of conquc&ts they hud overthrown all the 
adjacent nations, and had advanced their 
frontier to the shores of tlie Bay of Bengal, 
and clo«c to the limits of the Company’s 
territories. They proved but trouble¬ 
some and encroaching neighbours. During 
Lord Wellesley’s administration in 1799, 
when the mass of the Anelo-Indian army 
was engaged in the last war against 
Tippoo Sultaun, the Burmese made fre¬ 
quent attacks, and wen. 1 very troublesome 
on our then weak eastern frontier.* As 
exclusive and anti-social as the Chinese, 
and quite as proud and insolent in their 
bearing towards foreign envoys and 
foreigners of all classes, it was difficult, to 
establish any intercourse with them, or to 
obtain by pacific representations any re¬ 
dress of grievances. Their government 
too was subject to frequent and san¬ 
guinary revolutions insui rections, and 
rebellions, oue tyrant being murdered 


and succeeded by another. In 1795, 
during the pacific administration of Sir 
John Shore, Colonel Symes was dispatched 
on an embassy to the Golden Foot of the 
Lord of the White Elephant; but little 
came of the mission, except a very in¬ 
teresting book of tnruJs * In the year 
1809 a French ship attacked a small 
island belonging to the Burmese, aed the 
Golden Foot not understanding the dif¬ 
ference between French and English, 
sent, a sort of mission to Calcutta to ex¬ 
postulate against the proceeding, and to 
demand satisfaction. As this seemed to 
open the door of the jealously guarded 
court of Ava to some diplomatic inter¬ 
course, Lord Minto dispatched Lieut. 
Canning on an embassy. This officer 
reached Kangoon ; and the King of Ava, 
from the midst of In's white elephants, 
decreed that the Englishman should be 
allowed to proceed to the capital in all 
safety and honour; but the incursions 
into the Company's territories at Chitta¬ 
gong of a predatory tribe of Burmese, 
called the Mliugs, and other untoward 
events, broke off’ an intei course which 
could never have promised any very 
satisfactory result. Both our embassies 
to Ava appear to have been capital mis¬ 
takes, for they exhibited to a semi-bar¬ 
barous and vain-glorious people 1 a number 
of Englishmen in a very humiliating con¬ 
dition, and in the attitude of supplicants. 


* S\mps’s * Embassy to Xc. It was owing 
to pertain li a inactions during Sir .loltn Shine’s 
Sim it less adniiui&tiation that the BuinicRC inso¬ 
lence increased In a Burmese .umy of 
5000 men pursued three l obeli inns chiefs, or, as 
thev termed ihnm (and .is thev might he), lobbers, 
right into the English district of Chittagong. A 
strong detachment was sent from Calcutta to 
oppose these Burmese; hut the ufllcei in com¬ 
mand hudordois to negotiate—nol to fight. A tier 
some tedious negotiations, which ought not to 
have been aP'nvcd to occupy a single hour, the 
violates of our frontiers condescended to agree 
to idue; and they retired accordingly, into 
tlicii own countiy. Nor was this all. The three 
men who had taken leftige in our temtorics were 
■subsequently given up to the Burmese, and two 
out of the three were put to death with atrocious 
tmtuies. 11 Tliib acquiescence on the |»nrt of the 
English government had a a cry prejudicial effect 
on the subsequent conduct of the Burmese, for it 
was impossible to convince this most self-im¬ 
portant people that the men were given up from 
any olher motive than that of tear.”— Walter 
Hamilton , East 2nd. Gazetteer. 


* M.uquos Wellesley, Ind. Di-patches, &c. 
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Lieutenant Canning returned to (Calcutta, 
and disputes continued to occur on the 
frontiers of Chittagong and Tipper a. 
As they Mere met, not by bayonets and 
cannon-balls, but by pacific negotiators, 
the Burmese grew bolder and bolder; and 
$itthc time when Lord Minto gave up his 
authority in Iudia to the Karl of Moira, 
the King of the World and the Lord of 
me White Elephant was threatening to 
Aiarch with 40,000 soldier pilgrims from 
Ava to Benares. 

During this peace-keeping or peace- 
seeking administration there were many 
disorders and quarrels in the Madras 
government, and some very alarming 
discontents in the army of that presidency. 
Sir George Barlow, whose appointment 
as governor-general had been vacated by 
the Fox ami Grenville administration, 
had accepted the inferior post of governor 
of Madras. Beaching that presidency at 
the end of 1807, Sir George displaced 
Mr. Petrie, who had been nominated pro 
tempore successor to Lord William Ben- 
tinck, and who did not relish the speedy 
loss of his place. Petrie remained as a 
member of the council and as an opponent 
to nearly all the measures which Barlow 
might propose. Lieut.-Ceneral Hay 
Macdowall, of the king’s service, who 
had been named commander-in-chief of 
the coast army in lieu of Sir John Cra- 
dock, also claimed a seat in the Madras 
council. And here there was auother 
awkward collision between the Board of 
Control and the Court of Directors. The 
president of the Board, now Mr. Tierney, 
had suggested that General Macdowall 
should be appointed as usual to a seat in 
the council; but the Court of Directors 
had determined that, in a subordinate 
presidency, like Madras, the commander- 
in-chief ought not to have a seat in council. 
After some long delay and correspondence, 
and a tender of his resignation, Macdow- 
all’s Highland blood grew hot, and he 
quarrelled most violently with Sir George 
Barlow, whom he accused of usurping his 
military authority, and of making military 
arrangements without having any military 
knowledge, and without consulting those 
who had.* This conduct, the general said, * 

* Cabals among the civil servants, as well as 


was altogether different from that of Mr* 
Petrie, who, when he filled the presidential 
chair, had always consulted him on all 
m i litary measures. In a very angry letter 
the general denounced some proceedings 
of a military nature against Tra van core, 
as having been discussed and decided, 
upon in council whilst he was left in total 
ignorance of the circumstances. In an¬ 
other letter be intimated that lie should 
feel great inconvenience from the officer 
selected by the governor in council being 
detached on this service in Tmvancore, as 
he had seen fit to place that officer's senior, 
tlie quartermaster-general. Colonel John 
Munro, under arrest. The government 
replied, that as he had placed the quarter¬ 
master-general in arrest, the assistant 
quartermaster-general would not be sent 
on the service, as was at first intended. 
For the rest, the’Madras governor held 
language as high as that of the general, 
who received no support from home, as 
Mr. Tierney and his friends had by this 
time been long out of office. Thus situ¬ 
ated, Macdowall declared that he v* on Id 
leave the presidency, and resign an em¬ 
ployment which he could not hold with¬ 
out degrading it. The arrested quarter¬ 
master-general appealed to the governor 
in council; and these functionaries, after 
consulting their judge-advocate-general, 
declared that the quartermaster-general 
ought to he tet at liberty; and they ear¬ 
nestly recommended the eommauder-in- 


anumsi the military, hail existed in the piesidetirv 
ot Eort St George or Madias long heloie the ap¬ 
pointment of General Macdowall or the appoint¬ 
ment of Sir ftooige BnrJovv; but the latter ap¬ 
pointment is said to have acceleiated the ciim*.. 
Harlow was a niun of stein, cold, and repulsive 
manner: his appointment to Madias excited 
jualuusy, because he had been bred to public 
husines- m Bengal and not on the const. " To 
appoint a person to the government of one pre¬ 
sidency whose life has been passed in another, 
does not indeed seem a wise measure, because it 
implies that the advantage* of Local and personal 
knowledge may be dispensed null; but our home 
system of (»overnment has familiarised us to ab- 
simlities of this kind ; and as the appointment 
a person who had never befofe set foot in India 
would have given no displeusurc, nono ought to 
have been felt at the appointment of Barlow, 
tor surely a governor might as well come ftoru 
Calcutta as from Eng’and. This, however, ipne 
occasion to the di'Cout ruled to complain of a 
system of l’a\ on lit ism.”— Southry, in Kainburg'i 
Ann. Rtg.Jvr 1810. # 
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chief to release him accordingly. This 
lyas heaping coals upon the fire of Mac- 
dowall’s wrath : he refused to liberate his 
prisoner, and brought a fresh charge 
against him. Sir George Harlow and his 
colleagues then addressed a letter to the 
commander-in-chief, peremptorily order¬ 
ing him to release the quar term aster- 
general.* Macdowall replied that he 

• Colonel Munio, the qu.uteim istei-i'enml, 
had been charged during Liml William lVnl link's 
government to draw up a report up»n lhe eligi¬ 
bility of abolishing a certain monthly allowance, 
which it had been the prictico to grant to the 
commanders of native emp^ foi the provision of 
camp equipage, and which was thence commonly 
called * the Tent Contract.' Mumo piepaml a 
detailed report on tin* subject, m whicli he ev- 
pressed an opinion very adverse to the conti 
nuance of the practice, which hedestnbed .is a 
system Which “ placed the inteicst and tin* duty 
of officers in diiect opposition to each other.” 
Lord William llentinek and General sir John 
Cradock liad botli approved the lepoit, which 
had licen transmitted to the supieme government 
in Hengal with a strong leeomuiemlation that 
* the Tent Contract' should be umveTballv abo¬ 
lished. The report icceived the s*inotion ol the 
supreme government, and directions were sent 
to Madras to carry it into eflect. It was by viilue 
of these instructions of llic supieme government 
at Calcutta that Sir Ueoige ltuilmv, who had 
succeeded to the post of goveinoi of M.uli.w, 
abolished 1 the Tent Contiaet.* by a geiteial 
order, dated May, JbUS. 'Hie Buti-h officcis com¬ 
manding native c orps took gnat otlence. They 
afterwariU took pains to prove that the seat ot 
the quarrel \un not m the pmse—that the abo¬ 
lition of the old monthly allow mice tor camp 
equipage was, in a pecuniary light, no sensible 
evil to them, and that then dissatisfaction ami 
mutiny did not ongm.ite in motives ot so soidul 
a nature, but proceeded Irom the sense ol other 
injuries, and of many insults oflerul either lo 
therabclves or to their comm,in.lei - m duel. 
General Macdowall. They said, lor example, 
that Colonel Munro's repoit conveyed an insi¬ 
nuation unfavourable and outiageous to the 
honour of their whole body. Macdowall might 
be a hot headed, but lu* certainly was not a low- 
minded or mercenary man. Though smarting 
under other injunct, or under things which he 
consideieil as iiijniirs, he cared not a straw about 
the emoluments of ‘ the Tent Contiaet.* Nume¬ 
rous letters of complaint were addressed to him 
by his officers; but he alwav.s replied that the 
question had been settled before lie came to the 
command, and that the matter ought to be con¬ 
sidered as now at rest. The officers, however, 
prepared charges against the quarternnstcr- 
gener d, ColonoUdumo, for having made (in lus 
repoit) use of false amt infamous insinuations, 
injurious to their reputation; and demanded that 
he should be brought to a court-martial. For 
more than two months the commniuler-in-chicd 
WmI nothin*: in the matter i but when his own 


could not comply; that the question was 
strictly military, aod that he could not 
evade bringing it to issue before a court- 
martial without committing the honour of 
the whole Madras army. The govern¬ 
ment liberated the prisoner by its own 
authority. Upon this- on the 28th of 
January, 1809—Macdowall embarked for 
England, having previously forwarded to 
the governor in council an address to the 
Court of Directors from sundry officers of 
the Madras army, who complained of 
soveial grievances, and amongst them of 
the exclusion of their commander-in-chief 
from a seat in council. Macdowall also 
left behind him a general order, in which 
the conduct of the quaitermaster-general 
was strongly condemned. The deputy 
adjutant-general, Major Holes, in the ab¬ 
sence of his senior, complied with the 
injunction or the wish of the departed 
comniamlei'-m-chief, who had gone away 
without leaving his formal resignation, 
and issued the general order. Tho go¬ 
vernor and council then suspended the 
deputy adjutant-general, and issued a 
general order of their own, declaring that 
General Macdowall was removed from 
the office of comniander-iu-chief. Colonel 
Capper, the adjutant-general, informed 
the governor that hi*, and not Major 
Holes, was the responsible person ; as the 
paper would have been issued under his 
signature if lie had not been engaged in 
accompanying the commander-in-chief on 
board ship. Sir George Harlow then, 
without removing the suspension from 
Major Holes, suspended Colonel Capper 
also. A ^considerable portion of the 
officers of the Madras army drew up, and 
circulated for signatures, a memorial to 
Lord Minto, as govcrnor-geneial, repeat¬ 
ing their grievances and condemning the 
treatment whicli their commander-in-chief 
had received from the civil power. The 
same officers also drew up a flattering 
address to the .deputy adjutant-general, 

quarrel with the Madras government about his 
exclusion from the conn'll, &c. icached its cli¬ 
max. ho very unexpectedly put Colonel Muuro 
under arrest. Hut for Macdowall'* exclusion 
fioin the council board, and the oilier wrongs of 
which lie complained, the di>comcuts oi tho 
offieeis under his command would, in all proba¬ 
bility. leivc died out in :i 'evv murmis. 
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i\ horn Sir George Barlow had suspended. 
This was looked upon by the Madras 
government as downright mutiny,* and 
on the 1st of May, 1800, another general 
order was issued, severely censuring the 
ollicers who had circulated the two offen¬ 
sive papers, removing some of them from 
their particular commands and suspend¬ 
ing others altogether. This last general 
order spread the flames instead of extin¬ 
guishing them. In Travancore, at Masuli- 
patam, Seringapatam, Hyderabad, and 
other stations, the officers hurst into open 
mutiny. Blood was shed in the Mysore, 
for, as a mutinous battalion was marching 
from Chitteldroog to join the mutineers at. 
Seringapatam, they encountered resistance 
from a body of dutiful troops, and fired 
upon and received the fire of their own 
countrymen or friends and fellow-sol¬ 
diers. This was a dangerous spectacle to 
exhibit to the armed sepoys and the native 
inhabitants. It was the inevitable con¬ 
viction of this danger that brought the 
English officers rapidly to their senses. 
First those at Hyderabad submitted to 
the voice of the civil authority, and their 
example was soon followed at all the 
other stations. Colonel Barry Close, who 
was at the time political resident at the 
Mahratta court of Poonah, behaved with 
admirable skill, firmness, and courage. 
At the voice of the supreme government 
he flew from Poonah to Hyderabad ; and 
although he did not succeed in the first 
instance, the sepoys obeying their mu¬ 
tinous English officers, and pointing their 
muskets and bayonets against ljim and his 
escort, his heroic bearing, Ins prudent 
advice, and his evident and great eager¬ 
ness to prevent the effusion of blood, soon 
produced a great and heal i rig effect. 
Other superior officers and servants of the 
Company behaved most admirably at this 
moment of crisis. In Mysore, Lieut.- 
Colonel Davis, the commanding officer, 
and the Honourable Arthur Cole, resident 
at the court of the Bajah (though Davis 
was enfeebled by sickness, and Cole but 
a very young man), conducted themselves 
with rare prudence, wisdom, and fearless¬ 
ness, and contributed very essentially to 
the restoration of order ana the prevention 
of sanguinary extremities. Colonel Gibbs 
and Colonel Montresor also distinguished 


themselves greatly, under circumstances 
more difficult than any that English 
officers had been placed under in India. 

Lord Min to very laudably went to 
Madras, whence ail the mischief had 
sprung, but before he reached that pre¬ 
sidency (on the Ilth of September) all 
signs of the mutiny were over, except the 
feelings of contrition of those who had 
been engaged in it. llis lordship ap¬ 
plauded “ the inflexible firmness of Sir 
George Barlow, w hich had preserved the 
authority of legal government unbroken 
and unimpairedand reprobated the 
recent revolt, of which the object had 
been to overawe and control the civil 
government. Many of the mutinous 
officers were very )oung men, who had 
believed that the) were doing right in 
supporting their commander-in-chief, who 
held the king’s commission. Only a few 
were punished in any way. Macdowall, 
who had been so long living in a fire, 
perished in water, the ship in which he 
took his passage being lost at sea. If he 
had reached England alive, he would 
probably have been subjected to some 
severe punishment or ruinous prosecution. 
Yet the Court of Directors seemed to 
acknowledge that they had been in the 
wrong in opposing the wish of the Board 
of Control, and refusing him a seat in the 
council, for they lost no time in giving a 
seat in the council to their new Madras 
conmiander-in-ehief. Sir Samuel Auch- 
muty. Mr. Petrie was recalled, and a 
minority of the Court of Directors would 
have recalled Sir George Barlow like¬ 
wise, but he was warmly supported by 
Mr. Perceval’s cabinet, and by the ma¬ 
jority of the court, who declared that lie- 
had come out manfully from a desperate 
contest w ith the military, who had long 
l>een disorderly at Madras, and who had 
aimed at nothing short of erecting their 
own power as supreme over the civil 
power. Yet the Court of Directors, or 
their predecessors in office, had done a 
good deal to promote the insubordination 
of the military. Many of the Company’s 
officers were connected by family interest 
or by other strong ties vv itli the Directors, 
or with leading persons among the pro¬ 
prietors of East India stock, and they had 
been accustomed to the belief that their 
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delinquencies would never he very se¬ 
verely punished. In several instances 
the home patronage and support had 
screened officers who ought to have been 
cashiered for tb«ir conduct in India. In 
one striking instance, when an officer had 
been cashiered, his friends at home suc¬ 
ceeded in getting him re-appointed, and 
even promoted. This instance occurred 
in the Madras presidency: Sir ltobert 
Fletcher, having been cashiered for mu¬ 
tiny, was afterwards appointed by the 
Court of Directors commander-in-ehief of 
the Madras army ! Perhaps, however, a 
reviewal of all the present transactions 
and of the circumstances which preceded 
them will leave the conviction that all the 
blame was not on the side of the military, 
and that what was most at fault was the 
mixed, anomalous, and unfixed system by 
which India was still governed. 

The mutiny of the British officers 
might have proved of far more perilous 
import than the mutiny of the native 
officers and men at Vellore. -The sepoys, 
as a body, were remarkable for their 
fidelity and warm personal attachment to 
the European officers who had the imme¬ 
diate command over them. If they were 
left to the impulse of these feelings, it 
was feared they would go to any length to 
which their officers chose to lead them. 
If the Company, or the supreme govern¬ 
ment, or the presidential governments, 
or the superior field and staff officers 
who opposed the mutiny, attempted to 
break the ties which bound the sepoys 
to their own British regimental officers, 
where was the hope that the discipline of 
these corps would not be ruined, and that 
rebellion and an universal anarchy would 
not follow'/—There was just this hope: 
the sepoys had obeyed the voice of Ixird 
Clive, and had put his mutinous English 
officers under arrest, without losing any 
of their discipline, or bating a jot of their 
respect to those whose salt they eat. Still, 
tliis was an experiment not to be tried too 
often; and high as were the merits of 
many of the superior officers now serving 
in India, there certainly was not a Clive 
among them. Every shock which could 
be offered to the affection and regard of 
the sepoys for their immediate British 
leaders was surely a shock offered to the 


stability of tlie British Empire in the 
East. It was, however, found necessary 
to give this shock—to try this dangerous 
experiment- -and the governor of Madras, 
by letters and by verbal messages, endea¬ 
voured to separate the sepoys from their 
regimental officers, by i* pi esenting those 
British-born subjects as iebellious and 
traitorous men, who had no claim on the 
obedience of their troops. If the rash, 
misled officers had not speedily seen the 
fatal course they were running, there 
might well have been some long and 
bloody struggles, and these might have' 
ended in the utter ruin of our Empire, 
as well as of the prosperity of many mil¬ 
lions of the native inhabitants of India. 
Even as it was, the facility with which 
the sepoys believed what their immediate 
leaders told them, and the prompt obedi¬ 
ence they paid to those officers, led to a 
scene of carnage—the 'most lamentable 
and revolting part of the whole story, for 
the poor, duped sepo)S were butchered, 
while their leaders all escaped except 
one, who was wounded and taken pri¬ 
soner.* 


# This was the* encounter to winch we lia\e 
alluded in the text, as the one in winch blood was 
shed* The cncumst.uiees of the east* were briefly 
these —The officers ot the Chittcldroog battalion** 
told their men that a mutiny woi**e than that of 
Vellore had broken out at Seriiigitpatam, end that 
they were only marching to supples*. it and reside 
the Hiithonty of the Company. On their march 
the battalions were attacked by some irregular 
Mysoteau cavalry, who had been sent to oppose 
them by the H.ijali of Mysoie, at the request of 
the resident, the HonomabJe Arthur Ode, hut 
who weie talfrn by the poor sepoys to be a portion 
ot an insurgent nimy making war for the family 
of 'lippoo Suitaiin. The sepoys were much 
harassed by the desultmy attack of the Mvso- 
leans, when Colonel Gibbs appealed in their 
hunt with the king’s 25th legimenl of light 
dlagoons. They gave a joyous shout at the 
sight, Ti^t doubting but that the dragoons were 
friends. Colonel Giblis sent forw.ud a lieutenant 
of dragoons with a white flag, to parley with the 
mutinous officers of the sepoy battalions. The 
sepoys were salaaming the lieutenant ot the25th, 
when that officer received a shot iii ihe fare—a 
shot which must have gone ofTby accident or have 
been fired by a madman. The mutinous officers 
one mid .ill declared that the shot must have been 
accidental. The wounded lieutenant galloped 
back bleeding to Colonel Gibbs and Ins regiment. 
The enmged dragoons could not be restrained, if 
nny such wish now existed; they believed that 
the sepoys weie in open rebellion, and that they 
had purposely and perfidiously tired upon an 
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Throughout the whole of the mutiny 
of the army of Madras and the sub¬ 
sidiary force at Hyderabad, the Klnr/’s 
British troops preserved the most perfect 
order and discipline, and manifested an 
entire devotion to the Indian government. 
The jealousies and antipathies w hich di¬ 
vided the officers holding the King’s com¬ 
mission from the officers who held the 
commission of the Company, were of 
themselves enough to preclude any 
chance of an agreement and union in 
mutiny: yet was it but a bad, Macliia- 
- vellian policy to trust to these jealousies 
as a ground of safety and strength. The 
British Empire in the Hast will be strong¬ 
est when no such jealousies and differ¬ 
ences exist, and when it shall appear al¬ 
most incredible that they' ever had ex¬ 
isted. The men of the Company's Euro¬ 
pean regiment at Madras were quite as 
mutinous as their officers. The native 
armies of Bengal and Bombay took no 
part whatever in the mutiny. 

Lord Miuto revoked a pardon which 
Geneial Pater had promised at Masuli- 
patam, as being unauthorized by his in¬ 
structions. Lieutenant-Colonels Bell and 
Dovcton and Major Storey were ordered 
for trial; and the governor-general, 
making, as lie said, a small selection 
from a great mass of delinquency, ex¬ 
cepted from a general amnesty lie now- 
granted eighteen other officers, giving 
them their choice either to quit the ser¬ 
vice or stand trial by court-martial. Colo¬ 
nel Bell was found guilty, sentenced to 
be cashiered, and declared unworthy of 
ever serving the Company in any mili¬ 
tary capacity whatsoever. As Bell had 

officer wnh a flag of truce. Saties were drawn, 
spurs were applied, and on went the king's 23th, 
follow ed by the rajah's M\ Bureau ca\ all y. Anion# 
the sepoys weie a battalion who had fought 
heroically under General Wellesley in the great 
battle of A wax e, and many men who had marched 
breast to breast with the rhiglUh in the battle of 
Mallaxelly 01 in the storm in if of Se.ringaput im; 
but all were now bewildered and p mie-htncken— 
none could understand how, while Lnglisli officers 
were at their head, Rnglish dragoons should charge 
them—and instantly all of them broke and fled 
in that sort of disorder which ensures .1 wholesale 
destruction. The di agoutis and the Mysore.ms 
cut up and killed or wounded from 2 0 to doO.in 
their flight; the rent cseuped by swimming across 
a deep nullah, with high and difficult embank- 
meats, which the cavalry could not cross. 


been a. leader in the revolt, it was thought 
that this sentence was altogether inade¬ 
quate to his crime. Offences like his, but 
lighter in degree, had been repeatedly 
and recently punished in India with 
death, by sentence of c*6urt-martial; and 
General Gowdie, who presided over the 
present court, expressed his pointed dis¬ 
approbation of the lenient sentence. But 
the mutiny among the officers had been 
far too geneial, and the prevailing temper 
of the Madras army was much too hos¬ 
tile to severe sentences, to allow General 
Gowdie any chance of being gratiiicd 
with a capital punishment. Some of the 
very officers who sat 011 the court-martial 
entertained a warm friendship for their 
late commander-in-chief Maedowall, and 
thought that Sir George Barlow was at 
least as blamable as the mutinous officers. 
Colonel Dovcton, who maintained that 
he had only marched with the mutineers 
for the purpose of moderating them and 
preventing greater evil, was honourably 
acquitted. Major Storey, whose defence, 
like that of Colonel Bell, was in great 
part a justification, was sentenced to be 
cashiered, but was not declared incapable 
of serving the Company again. It was 
in vain that the governor-general, the 
governor of Madras, the commander-in- 
chief of that presidency, and the judge- 
advocate called for greater severity ; the 
courts-martial would not be severe. Of 
the eighteen officers excepted by Lord 
Miuto, nearly all appear to have resigned; 
the rest of the mutineers remained, and 
caused their offences to be forgotten by 
their gallantry and conduct in the wars 
which took place under the administra¬ 
tion of the Earl of Moira.* 

* The limits of our work have prevented our 
giving anythin# beyond a very brief sketch of 
these truly Important events. A detail of them 
would All a large volume; many hundreds of 

{ >ages were written and published it the time in 
£»gland. Among these volumes and pamphlets 
was 11 paper by Mr. Petrie, who attiilmted a great 
deal of blame to Sir George Harlow. In an article 
in the Quarterly Review^ which tills sixty.flve 
closely printed pages, the whole story of the dis¬ 
turbances at Madras h told in a very clear and 
interesting manner. The facts are carefully, and, 
on the whole, candidly silled, making allowance 
for a slight bi.w on the side of Sir George Harlow, 
or in favour of the civil‘authority and the powers 
of government. See Quarterly Review, No. IX. 
The account of. the * Rise, Progress, and Ter- 
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Lord Wellington, who carried with 
him into Spain, anil wherever else lit 
went, a warm regard for the Madras 
army, was sorely grieved at the accounts 
he received from his friend Colonel Join 
Malcolm, and immediately hastened tc 
explain the chief causes of the unhappj 
disturbances. Writing from Badajoz 01 
the 3rd of December, 1809, he says,“ 

initiation of the Disturbances at Madras/ in the 
Edinburgh Annual Register for 18'0, which evi¬ 
dently proceeded from the pen of Southey, who 
then wrote the historical part of this periodical 
work, is clear and good, and considerably shorter 
than the account given in the Quarterly Review. 
In some points it se\eroly censures the conduct 
of Sir George Barlow. It says —“ The ablest and 
wisest governor might have found ilia situation 
difficult; and whether a s\stem of conciliation, 
uniting generosity with firmness, could have 
allayed the general agitation, In doubtful; hut it 
certainly was nat ant mpted. Sir G, Barlow seems 
to have thought that firmness alone was sufficient, 
and that the way to make the authority oj govern- 
ment respected, was to punish any person who dis 
pleased the governor. Upon this angry and vin¬ 
dictive system some persons were displaced from 
their official situations, others degraded, others, 
by distant and unwelcome appointments, ba¬ 
nished from Madras. Some of these examples 
may have been expedient, but most assuredly 
some of them were arbitrary, oppressive, and 
cruel; and the general ferment and general dis 
gust which such measures created encouraged 
the discontented officers, who found the civil 
servants of the Company ready to sympathize 
With them, because they were exasperated by 
their own grievances. Things were in tins state 
when Generul Macdowall embarked for England, 
and from this time it is difficult to say whether 
the conduct of the army or of the government 
was most censuiable, till, by the imprudence 
and intemperance of both, a crisis was brought 
on, which decided the guilt of one party, without 
exculpating the other '— Edmb . Ann. Rrytst. 

General Sir Thomas Maitland, at this time 
Governor of Ceylon, and afterwards the “ King 
Tom ” of Malta ami the Ionian Islands, was, as 
all the world knows, no very great admirer of 
weakness or l-mty of government, yet he cen¬ 
sured the conduct of Sir George Barlow us being 
too rigid. In i810 Sir James Mackintosh, w'ho was 
then visiting Colombo, was told that he (Sir T. 
M.) thought that Lord Minto had slackened the 
chords of government as dangerously as Sn Ororge 
Barlow lightened them — Diary, in the Life of tile 
Right Hon. Sir James Mackintosh, edited by his 
Son. 

In the histories and other books written by the 
functionaries and servants of the East India Com¬ 
pany, we Ree, generally, a disposition to glide 
over the whole of this story as quickly as pos¬ 
sible. This surely i* not the proper way to treat 
a subject which was so important and so critical 
at the time, and which contains lessons and 
warnings proper for all times. 


“ You cannot conceive how much I have 
felt for what has passed on the Madras 
establishment. I scarcely recognise in 
those transactions the men for whom I 
entertained so much respect, and had so 
much regard, a few years back; and I 
can oid)' lament that thev and the army, 
and the affairs of that presidency in ge¬ 
neral, have hea i so much mi si imaged. 

.These transactions owe their 

origin to the disputes of the persons in 
authority in India—that is to say, the 
governor and the commander-in-chief. 
Both, but principally the latter, looked 
for partisans and supporters; and these 
have ended by throwing off all subordi¬ 
nation, by relinquishing all habits of 
obedience. Nothing can be more absurd 
than the pretext for this conduct. Colonel 
Munro’s opinion* might be erroneous, and 
might have been harsh towards his bro¬ 
ther officers; but not only he ought not. 
to have been brought to a court-martial 
for giving that opinion, but he ought to 
have been brought to a court-martial if 
he had refrained from giving it, when he 
was called upon by the commander-in- 
chief (Sir John Cradock) to make him a 
report on a subject referred to his official 
consideration. The officers of the army 
are equally wrong in the part they have 
taken in the subsequent part of the ques¬ 
tion, which is one between the governor 
and the commauder-iri-chief, whether the 
former had a right to protect Colonel 
Munro from the acts of the latter, upon 
which question no man can have a doubt 
who has any knowledge of the constitu¬ 
tion of Great Britain and of that of our 
Indian governments. I, who have ar¬ 
rived pretty nearly at the top of the tree, 
should he the last man to give up any 
point of military right or etiquette. But 
I have no doubt whatever, not only that 
it was ti.e right, but that it was the duty 
of the governor in council to interfere to 
save Colonel Munro; and that if he had 
not done so, and the public had sustained 
any loss or inconvenience from his trial, 
the governor would have been severely 
responsible for the omission to perform 
his duty. So far for my opinion upon 
the main points of the question. As for 
the others, the conduct of officers upon 
the addresses, the orders issued, the reso- 
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lutions entered into, the resignation of 
the offices, &c. &c., they are consequences 
of the first error; that is, of persons in au¬ 
thority making partisans of those placed 
under them, instead of making all obey 
the constituted authorities of the state. 
This conduct of the officers in the army 
would have been wrong, even if the cause 
had been just, and the command cr-in- 
chief had wished to screen Colonel Mmiro 
from the persecution of the government: 
it is really not worth while to take up my 
time in describing, or jours in perusing, 
a description of the folly, the inconsis¬ 
tency, or the breaches of discipline and 
subordination contained in all those do¬ 
cuments. I have so much regard for the 
Madras army, to which F owe so much, 
that I would sacrifice a great deal to have 
it in iny power to restore it to that state 
of discipline, union, and respectability in 
■which l left it in the year l8U.*i; and I 
assure you that I shall rejoice most sin¬ 
cerely when 1 shall hear that their good 
sense and good temper have predominated 
over their feelings of party and their pre¬ 
judices/’* 

During the administration of Lord 
Mintoour conquests and operations in the 
Eastern Archipelago, or Insular India, 
were widely extended—so widely, in¬ 
deed, that the forces and resources em¬ 
ployed in this direction would have made 
it difficult to prosecute any important war 
on the Indian continent. The complete 
and established supremacy of our national 
navy facilitated these enterprises. Our 
fleets commanded in every sea, so that the 
Dutch and Franch colonics could receive 
only a scanty and precarious support 
from the mother-countries. All the Mo¬ 
lucca or Spice Islands which had been 
colonized by the Dutch, but which now 
in reality belonged to the French, who 
had annexed Holland to their empire, 
were reduced with very little difficulty 
by Anglo-Indian expeditions. The first 
attack was made upon Amboyna, which 
had been taken by the English during the 
first revolutionary war, but which had 
been restored at the peace of Amiens. A 
small flotilla of Company’s armed vessels, 
commanded by Captain Tucker, and a 


small military force, consisting of a part 
of the Company’s Madras European regi¬ 
ment and a few artillerymen (about 
400 landsmen in all), under the command 
of Captain Court, stormed the principal 
batteries on the lbth of February, 1810; 
and, on the following day, the whole of 
the island was surrendered to tin* British, 
although it was defended by l.'iOO inen 
and a great quantity of artillery. The 
five dependent islands quietly submitted 
to the conquerors. Being reinforced by 
Captain Cole, the Amboyna expedition 
drove the Dutch from their very strong 
works on Banda Noira, and, in the course 
of the month of August, 1810, reduced 
the whole of the group culled the Banda 
Isles, so productive in nutmegs. 

Nothing now remained to the Dutch 
subjects of Napoleon in those seas except 
the rich island of Java and some settle¬ 
ments on the coast of the richer and far 
larger island of Sumatra. The reduction 
of these settlements was first suggested to 
the governor-general by Mr. Stamford 
Baffles, one of the many men of rare ta¬ 
lent that had been trained under the East 
India Company. Baffles, during only a 
short residence on the coast of Malacca, 
had contrived to obtain a vast mass of in¬ 
formation concerning the Indian Archi¬ 
pelago; and he not only suggested the 
expeditions, but accompanied and mate¬ 
rially aided those who were intrusted with 
the commands. Though bred to the law, 
and never in any degree a military man, 
Lord Minto himself determined to go 
with the troops. His lordship left Cal¬ 
cutta on the 9th of March, 1811, lor 
Madras, which establishment was to fur¬ 
nish part of the forces. The Bengal troops 
were embarked in the middle of April; 
and, about the middle of May, the whole 
of the expedition arrived at Malacca, the 
place of rendezvous, as the bt>t starting- 
point for the conquests proposed. Great 
was the difficulty of making a passage 
with a large fleet through an archipelago 
where the wind blows strongly from one 
point of the compass for several months 
together, where the passage between 
the islands is often so narrow that only 
one ship can pass at a time, and then so 
•lose to the laud that the sides of the 
vessel are shadowed by the luxuriant ve- 


Wellington Dispatches. 
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getation which extends to the water’s 
edge.* The accounts of this navigation 
were contradictory and obscure; lew or 
none of the British naval officers engaged 
in the expedition had ever threaded that 
perplexing maze, and their opinions were 
divided as to which was the best course 
to pursue in order to reach Java expe¬ 
ditiously. There was no time to waste in 
disputations, for the favourable monsoon 
was near terminating when all the forces 
were collected at Malacca. Many in¬ 
sisted that the only practical course for a 
fleet was the northern route round Borneo; 
but Bailies strongly recommended the 
south-west passage between Curimata 
and Borneo, and “staked his reputation 
on the success which would attend it/ 1 
lie had ascertained the practicability by 
an experiment in a small vessel, the 
“ Minto,” commanded by Captain Greigh, 
a most intelligent and zealous officer, 
who had been placed under his orders, 
and to whom he was indebted for tin* dis¬ 
covery of the passage by the coast of 
Borneo. Several of the naval authorities 
were opposed to the notion, not taking 
sufficiently into account the local in¬ 
formation which Bullies had acquired; 
but Lord Minto reposed full confidence 
in that information, and in the excellent 
judgment of the man who was the real 
planner of the whole expedition ; and ac¬ 
cordingly the governor-general embarked 
with Baffles in his majesty’s ship the 
“Modesto," commanded by Captain the 
Hon. George Elliot, on the 18th of June, 
1811, and Jed the way on Buflies’s sole 
responsibility. For a landsman this 
must have been a season of intense anx¬ 
iety. But the expectations winch had 
been formed wore verified in every part 
of the passage, and everything turned 
out precisely as had been foretold and 
proposed by Baffles, with the exception 
that the difficulties were less and the 
voyage shorter than he could have hoped 
for. In less than six weeks after quitting 

♦ Memoir of the I.ife and Public Services of 
Sir Thomas Stamford Radies, F.R.S., &.c &c., 
particularly in the Government of Java, 1HLI-16, 
IJencoolen and its dependencies, 18(7-21; wilh 
Details of the Commerce anrl Resources of the 
Eastern Aichipelaijo, and Selections from his 
Correspondence, fly Ins Widow. 


Malacca the fleet, counting more than 
90 sail, was in sight of Batavia, without 
accident to a single vessel.* The land- 
troops were under the command of General 
Sir S. Auchmuty : they were divided into 
lour brigades, and amounted to nearly 
12,nut) men, of which about one half were 
British. The climate on that coast, how¬ 
ever, proved so noxious, that the hospitals 
were soon crowded with our native In¬ 
dian sepoys fcnd with our British soldiers. 
It is said that at one time there were 
5000 men on the sick-list and incapable 
of duty. But neither these disastrous 
circumstances nor the strength of the 
works prevented the easy conquest of the 
island. Batavia, the capital, to which 
the Dutch had given the proud title of 
“ Queen of the East/* was surrendered on 
the 8th of August by the burghers, the gar¬ 
rison having retreated to VVeltevreeden. 
Though large storehouses of public pro¬ 
perty were burned by the enemy previous 
to their retreat, some valuable granaries 
ami other stores escaped the flames. Pro¬ 
visions were in abundance, and the port 
afforded the means of an easy communi¬ 
cation with the fleet; and the city, al¬ 
though abandoned by the principal Euro¬ 
pean inhabitants, was filled with indus¬ 
trious races of people, Chinese and others, 
who had but small affection for their 
Dutch masters, (whose rule had been un¬ 
wisely harsh and oppressive,) and who 
were consequently well disposed to be 
useful to our Anglo-Indian army. On 
the morning of the 10th of August Colo¬ 
nel Gillespie, with part of our troops, 
marched to Weltevreeden. The Dutch 
had abandoned their cantonment there, 
and had taken post about two miles far¬ 
ther up the country, at Cornel is. Their 
position was strong, and defended by an 
abattis, occupied by 3000 of tlieir best 
troops and four guns of horse artillery ; 


* “ The whole fleet,” »a\s tlie governor- 
general, had assembled on the coast of Java 
by the noth of July. Tlie * Modeate,’ if alone, 
would have done it a fortnight sooner 1 havo 
been the more particular in detailing these cir¬ 
cumstances, because this expedition must havo 
been abandoned for the present year (an earlier 
departure than actually took place from India 
having been found totally impracticable) if l 
had yielded to the predicted diilicultios of the 
passage/’— Id. 
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and behind them were the fort of Cornells 
and other very strong works. Gillette 
attacked with great vigour. The Dutch 
for a time defended themselves stoutly, but 
at length their four guns were captured, 
and they were driven from the abattis at 
the point of the bayonet. The Dutch 
left on the field about 500 in Wiled and 
wounded, including a brigadier-general, 
who was wounded dangerously. The loss 
of the British was but trifling. Those 
most distinguished in the bayonet-charge 
were the grenadier company of the 78th 
and a detachment of the 89th king’s regi¬ 
ments. The enemy, driven from the 
abattis, took shelter under their hattc- | 
ries. Their main body, still greatly j 
superior in numbers, was strongly en- j 
trenched in a position between the great 
river of Jacotra aud a deep canal dug by 
the Dutch and called the Klokeu: this j 
position was shut up m front by a deep ; 
trench strongly pa]dadoed; neither the 
river nor the canal was fordable: seven 
redoubts and many batteries mounting j 
heavy guns occupied the most command¬ 
ing points of ground within the lines, the 
key-fort of Cornells being in the centre, 
and all the works being defended by a 
numerous and seemingly well-organized 
artillery. The heat was too violent, the 
malaria of the spot too destructive, and 
the number of our forces too small to 
admit of regular approaches. The works 
must he taken by battery and assault, or 
not at all. Sir S. Auchnmty came up 
with more troops, Hear*Admiral Stopford 
spared 500 of his seamen to assist at 
our batteries ; and these were worked so 
well that, one by one, the nearest Dutch 
batteries were silenced. At last, on the 
26th of August, the assault was made, 
under the immediate direction and gal¬ 
lant leading of Colonel Gillespie, Colo¬ 
nel Gibl>s, Lieutenant-Colonel Mac 1 cod, 
and Major Tide ; and the works were all 
carried, and the whole of the enemy’s 
army was killed, taken, or dispersed. 
The combat had been most obstinate and 
our loss very heavy. A tremendous ex¬ 
plosion of the magazine of one of the 
Dutch redoubts (whether by accident or 
by design was not ascertained) took place 
at the instant of its capture, and destroyed 
a number of our officers and men, who at , 


; the moment were crowded on its rara- 
1 parts, which the enemy had abandoned. 

, Colonel Macleod, who attacked another 
of the redoubts, fell in the moment of 
victory. In all, 27 native troops and 114 
British fell; 123 native and hit) British 
were wounded, and 13 were missing. 
But 5000 Dutch were taken prisoners, 
about 1000 were buried in the works, 
multitudes were cut down in the retreat, 
the rhers were choked up w ith the dead, 
and the huts and neighbouring thickets 
were filled with wounded. Among the 
prisoners were 3 general-officers, 34 field- 
officers, 90 captains, and 150 subaltern 
officers. General Jansens, the Dutch 
commander-in-chief, who had ihrice ral¬ 
lied his retreating troops, escaped with 
difficulty, followed by a lew cavalry, the 
sole remains of an army of 10,( 00 men.* 

* Sir Samuel Auehmuty's Dispatch to Lord 
Min to. 

On the 27th of August, the day nfter the 
bloody battle of Cornells, the warm henrted, 
the good, the learned, the poetical Doctor John 
Leyden, the associate and ineud of \\ alter v cr>tt. 
the Iiovjtu friend ol Nam ford Uailles, the admired 
ol all who knew him, died of the country lever 
J nt Weltevreeden. lie expired m tlie arms of 
Hallies, who deeply mourned his loss 

" Where sleep the brave on Java’s straml, 

Tl»\ ardent spirit, Leyden, lied ; 

And tame with evpress sh ides the land 
Whore genius fell and valour bled. 

When triumph’s tale is westward borne. 

On Border lulls no joy shall gle.un , 

And thy lov'd I eviot long shall mourn 
The youthful Poet of her stream/' 

—From / V? ‘fji by Sir John MuloJm. 

I Many (ongcmal spirits Rt home mourned hto 
premature lute. Southey, in giving an account 
of the conquest of Java, paid a merited compli¬ 
ment to the learned Dutch writers ot nn earlier 
ago, who had visited and describ'd the island, 
and then concluded with this beautiful tiihutc to 
Leyden:— 

“ But the writings of NicuhofT, and Baldicus, 
and Volentyn, and Humphms remain; and 
tune, which destroys the work of the conqueror 
and of the statesman, will hut iunease their 
value. Unhappily our conquest cost ns the lite 
of one who, hail his days been piolonged, would 
probably have added more Jo our knowledge of 
Eastern literature and antiquities than all his 
predecessors ; I speak of Dr. John Leyden, who, 
for the sake of increasing his stores of knowledge, 
accompanied Lord Minto upon tins expedition, 
and fell a victim to the climate ; and whose early 
death may be considered' as a loss so great, so 
irreparable (for generations may pass away 
before another be found, who with the same 
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The fliml capitulation of the island, or of 
all of it that had been occupied by the 
Dutch, -was not signed till the 18 th of 
September, by General Jansens and Sir 
S. Auchmuty at Sumarang, whither the 
Dutch general had retreated willi a very 
slight attendance of troops. The princi¬ 
pal part of the island, occupied by native 
chiefs or princes, was still to settle. 
Some of our men in authority recom¬ 
mended that, now the Dutch were driven 
out, the island should be abandoned to 
the natives; but Lord Minto checked the 
idea, and adopted, on his own responsibi¬ 
lity, various measures proper to convert 
it into a permanent British possession. 


industry, the same power of mind, and the same 
disinterested spirit, shall possess the same oppor¬ 
tunities), that I will notrefi.un from expressing 
a wish that Java had remained in the hands of 
the enemy, so Leyden were alive .”—Eauibwgh 
Ann. llt’tjist 

Walter Scott drew up and published in this 
same miscellany a very touching biographical 
memoir of Leyden. At the sad end of it, after 
statin# that the philologist und poe.t accompanied 
the expedition to Java for tin* purpose of inves¬ 
tigating the manners, language, and literature 
of the tribes which inhabit that island, and 
partly also because it was thought his extensive 
knowledge of the eastern dialects and customs 
might be useful m settling the government of 
the country, Scott added “His spirit of romantic 
adventure led him literally to rush upon death; 
for, with unother volunteer who attended the ex¬ 
pedition, he threw himself into the surf, in Older 
to be the lir»t Briton of the expedition who should 
set foot upon Java. When the success of the 
well-concerted movement* of the invaders had 
iven them possession of the town of Batavia, 
.eyden displayed the same ill-omened precipi¬ 
tation in Ins haste to examine a library in which 
many Indian manuscripts of value were said to 
be deposited. A library in a Dutch settlement 
was not, as might have been expected, in the best 
order; the apartment had not been regularly 
ventilated, and either from this circumstance, or 
already affected by the fatal sickness peculiar to 
Batavia, Leyden, when he left the place, had a 
fit of shivciing, and dei lared the atmosphere 
was enough to give any mortal a fever. The 
presage was too just; he took his bed, and died 
in three davs, on the eve of the battle winch 
gave Java to the British empire " 

There apprars to be r little of our great novel¬ 
ist’s usual carelessness as to dates in this account 
of the death. Leyden did not die on the eve of 
the battle of Cornelia, but on the day after that 
battle Other accounts make Leyden die on the 
28th of August, or two days after the battle 
This must be incorrect. The battle was fought 
on the 2<>tli, and Baffles, in whose arms he ex¬ 
pired, vaxs, in a letter written soon after the 
event, that poor Leyden died on the 27th. 


lie did not overrate the importance of 
Java in his dispatches to the authorities 
in England. “ An empire,” said he, 
“ which for two centuries has contributed 
greatly to the power, prosperity, and 
grandeur of one of the principal and 
most respected states in Europe, has been 
thus wrested from the short usurpation of 
the French government, has added 

to the dominion of the British crown, 
and converted from a seat of hostile ma¬ 
chination and commercial competition 
into an augmentation of British power 
and prosperity.” Rattles, who could not 
foresee how soon the British government 
would be induced to restore to the eman¬ 
cipated Dutch these splendid conquests 
in the Eastern Archipelago, was even 
warmer than the governor-general in de¬ 
scribing the value of Java. “ It is, in fact,” 
said lie, u the other India! ” Baffles him¬ 
self, under the title of Lieutenant-Gover¬ 
nor of Java and its dependencies, was ap¬ 
pointed to preside over this new empire, 
i£ as an acknowledgment of the services 
he had rendered, and in consideration of 
his peculiar fitness for the office.” This 
appointment was highly honourable to 
Lord Minto, who is said to have been 
partly pledged to bestow it on a gentle¬ 
man who stood higher in the service, or 
who enjoyed more powerful patronage 
than Baffles, who had worked his own 
way from the very humble condition 
of an extra-clerk in the East India 
House. Lord Minto remained in Java 
six weeks, and was occupied in arrang¬ 
ing the form of government, forming 
plans for the improvement of the coun¬ 
try and for the suppression of piracy; 
or in consulting with Baffles, who was 
every day adding to his stock of in¬ 
formation about the Archipelago, its 
vast capabilities, its products, navigation, 
and trade. Such of the natives or Asiatic 
settlers as had been subjects to the 
Dutch, rejoiced in the change; and many 
of the independent chiefs courted the 
alliance of the new conquerors. The 
governor-general appointed Mr. Ilare re¬ 
sident at Banger-Masing, with the view 
of checking the war which was almost 
constantly raging among the native 
princes or chiefs, and of putting down 
the practice of piracy, which was no- 
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whore carried on in a more ferocious 
manner or on a larger scale. 

It was also during this administration 
that the Mauritius, or Isle of Franco, was 
reduced, and chiefly by forces detached 
from India. In the month of November, 
1810, troops fiorn Madras, from Bombay, 
and from Bengal formed their junction 
at an appointed rendezvous near to the 
Isle of France. They were to be joined 
by a division of king’s troops from the 
Cape of Good Hope, but as these royal 
forces did not arrive in time, the attack 
■was made without them. The army 
was commanded by Major-General J. 
Ahercroiuby, the fleet by Vice-Admi¬ 
ral Bertie. The island was surrounded 
l>y dangerous reefs ; but the whole of the 
leowaid side was carefully examined and 
sounded, and a passage for vessels was 
found where none was supposed to exist. 
On the 29tli of November, at 10 o’clock 
in the morning, the w hole fleet, consisting 
of nearly seventy sail, got safely to anchor 
at the point of debareation in Grande 
Baic, about ] 2 miles to the windward of 
Port Louis; and the army, with their 
artillery, stores, and ammunition, several 
detachments of marines, and a large body 
of seamen, were landed in the course of 
the day, w ithout a single loss or accident. 
The French had considered such a land¬ 
ing, or any landing except opposite to 
Port Louis, as an impracticability; and, 
in consequence of this old and confirmed 
persuasion, while the seaward fortifica¬ 
tions of their capital were very formid¬ 
able, their works on the land side—where 
they never expected to bo attacked—were 
contemptible. The island, in fact, was 
gained the moment that the passage 
through the reefs was discovered; or, at 
latest, the moment that the lauding of the 
troops was so successfully effected. Nu¬ 
merically, the French were too weak to 
offer any great resistance in the country 
which lay between the point of debar- 
cation and the capital of the island. They 
skirmished a little in a wood, they at¬ 
tempted to defend a narrow defile, and 
they made a short stand in some lines 
behind the town of Port Louis; hut, on 
the morning of the 2nd of December, as 
General Abercroinby was preparing to 
mo 1 '." a gon n ral atfimlr, De (\toi\ t!: k 


French governor and commander-in-chief, 
sent out a white flag, and proposed to 
capitulate. The attack was suspended, 
and the capitulation was hastily con¬ 
cluded. Considering the relative situa¬ 
tions of the two forces, it was thought 
by many persons that the British com¬ 
manders allowed the French conditions 
much loo favourable. The capitulation 
was, however, in strict conformity with 
the spirit of Lord Minto’s instructions, 
with the single exception that the French 
garrison were not to he made prisoners 
of war; and General Abercroinby justi¬ 
fied this exception. “ Although,” said 
he, a the courage and high discipline of 
the army under my command could leave 
not the smallest doubt in respect to the 
issue of an attack upon the town, 1 was 
nevertheless prevailed upon to acquiesce 
in this indulgence being granted to the 
enemy, from the desire of sparing the lives 
of many Liave ollieers and soldiers, and 
out of regard to tile interests of the inha¬ 
bitants of this island, who have long la¬ 
boured under the most degrading misery 
and oppression. Knowing confidently 
your lordship’s further views in regard 
to this army, and seeing also the late 
period of the season, when every hour 
became valuable, 1 considered these to 
be motives of much more national im¬ 
portance than any in jury that could arise 
from a small body of troops, at so remote 
a distance from Europe, being permitted 
to return to their own country free from 
any engagement. In every other parti¬ 
cular, we have gained all which could 
have been acquired if the town had been 
carried by assault.”* De Caen and his 
garrison were, therefore, sent to France, 
without being bound not to serve against 
England or her allies during the war—a 
very idle and useless condition, as the 
French of the revolutionary school had 
long ceased to respect any such engage¬ 
ment. But the rich colony and its de¬ 
pendencies, the forts, well-stored maga¬ 
zines, ike. were given up ; the conquerors 
obtained possession of 2()9 pieces of ord¬ 
nance in excellent condition, of four large 
French frigates, one French sloop and 

* G'*nor.il A’jerrroTttbx Pi-spritrli to (]i* 
in n . i m« <•.(t ■ 
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one brig, of two small English frigates 
which had been captured by the French, 
and of a number of merchant ships, many 
of the latter being prizes picked up by 
the privateers of the island, and some of 
them being of great value. And, what 
was most important of all, the French 
were dispossessed of a stronghold, from 
which, during the whole of this war, they 
had so sorely annoyed our East India 
trade. As the neighbouring Isle of 
Bourbon—another French stronghold and 
haunt of privateers—had been reduced in 
the preceding month of July, by an Anglo- 
Indian force under Colonel Keating, and 
a small squadron of bis majesty’s ships 
under Commodore Bowley, there was 
no further mischief to be apprehended in 
this quarter. Both these islands ought 
always to remain in the hands of the 
power which holds the empire of India; 
but at the peace of Paris, in 1814, the 
British government, keeping the Isle of 
France, very unwisely gave back Bour¬ 
bon. In making these two very im¬ 
portant conquests, the troops had but few 
opportunities of displaying their valour; 
but the sepoys from India, as well as the 
British soldiers, acted with admirable 
promptitude* and discipline, and cheerfully 
and patiently submitted to many fatigues 
and privations. In the Isle of France 
they were left for twenty-four hours w ilh 
hardly any water to drink; and the heat 
was excessive, lie Caen and his people 
Jiad been taught to despise the native 
troops of our trading East India Com¬ 
pany, but the march of the sepoys from 
Grande Baie to Port Louis, and the con¬ 
duct and (nine they displayed on the 
march, in the skirmishes, and in front of 
the lines, gave them a jtisler notion of the 
qualities of our native Indian soldiery. 
Unfortunately Lieutenant-Colonel Camp¬ 
bell and Major O’Keefe, two excellent 
officers, were killed in clearing the defile 
which the French attempted to defend. 
Otherwise the loss in the Isle of France 
was very small, for, counting Europeans 
and natives, there were only 29 killed, 
99 wounded, and 48 missing.* 

The facility with which large detach- 

* The loss sustained in conquering the Isle of 
Bourbon was still smaller, amounting only to 18 
hilled' 79 wounded, and 4 drovined m landing. 


I meets from the three presidencies of 
! Bengal, Madras, and Bombay were 
j wafted to distant islands and peninsulas, 
j seas and gulfs, and then formed into a 
strong and compact army, was every w r ay 
calculated to raise our military reputa¬ 
tion ; and if much of the merit was due 
to our national navy, stiB the East India 
Company, its governors, officers, and 
servants, may fairly claim a large share 
in the honours. 

The pirates in the Persian Gulf, for¬ 
getful of several severe chastisements 
they had previously received, attacked 
and plundered an English trading vessel, 
and treated the crew and passengers in a 
barbarous manner. Forthwith a small 
expedition was dispatched from Bombay 
to chastise these ruffians and to destroy 
their shipping. The chief nest of the 
pirates was the port of Mallia; ami this 
port was defended by a fortress which 
had a high traditional reputation, being 
in fact considered impregnable. But the 
small Bombay force took the fort by 
storm, and captured or destroyed the 
vessels it had protected. The pirates 
were driven out of other nests with great 
ease. The fort of Sheuass, where the 
pirates had collected in great strength, 
was found to be more formidable; but the 
Imaum of Muscat, who had been secured 
in our alliance by the good diplomacy of 
Colonel J. Malcolm, sent a squadron to 
co-operate with the Bombay force, and 
after some desperate fighting this place 
too was carried by storm. In other ports 
on the gulf, the pirates burned their 
vessels themselves, and then tied up the 
country. 

Another expedition was sent, during 
this administration, to the Canton river. 
This w as at the very beginning of Lord 
Minto’s government, when such lively 
appi ‘heusions were entertained of the de¬ 
signs of the French on the East, and when 
Bonaparte was apparently making him¬ 
self master of Spain and Portugal. It 
was felt that if the French should obtain 
possession of the Spanish colony of Ma¬ 
nilla, they would, from that point, make 
an attack upon the not distant Portuguese 
possession of Macao. As yet we had no 
treaty with Ferdinand VII., or with the 
Spanish cortcs, who were determined not 
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to submit to the intrusive King Joseph 
Bonaparte: but we were bound by treaties 
to protect Portugal and her colonies, and 
if the French or their partisans should be 
allowed to gain possession of the very old 
Portuguese settlement of Macao, there 
would be but small security for our Chi¬ 
nese trade. The Portuguese in the East 
felt that they wore far too weak to he able 
to defend themselves. The governor of 
Goa entered into a convention with Lord 
Minto, and allowed the English to gar¬ 
rison that colony. This being done, his 
lordship thought it advisable to dispatch 
another garrison to defend and hold 
Macao. This last experiment had been 
tried in the year 1802, under the admi¬ 
nistration of Marquess Wellesley, and it 
had then tailed very completely, the 
viceroy of Canton having indignantly re¬ 
pelled the idea of any part of the Chinese 
empire needing aid from foreigners.* 
Lord Minto's expedition consisted merely 
of 200 rank and tile of the Company's 
European regiment, a sepoy battalion of 
Ci :V) firelocks from Bengal, 2 companies 
of Ills majesty’s With foot from Madras, 
and 100 European artillerymen, with 18 
pieces of ordnance. It was found now, 
as it had been found in 1802, that the 
Chinese treated Macao as a portion of 
their empire, and the Portuguese there 
as mere tenants at will ; that the Chinese 
were furious at the binding of any Bri¬ 
tish force, and tint the Portuguese, and 
the men of mixed race that dwelt at 
Macao and were called Portuguese, were 
far from la ing disposed to give our troops 
a hearty welcome. Our troops were, 
however, landed, and with the consent of 
the local Portuguese authorities. A ge¬ 
neral feeling of enmity on the part of the 
Chinese inhabitants manifested itself in 
repeated allrays and assaults, particularly 
on the sepoys. As for the so-called Por¬ 
tuguese garrison, it consisted of only 200 
or 000 half-starved blacks. An order 
soon came dowii fiom Canton for our 
troops to depart; and as this was not com¬ 
plied with, the trade at Canton was 

* John Frnncis Davis, lntc* his Majesty’s Chief 
Superintendent in China (and now Governor of 
Ilong Kong). ‘'Hie Chinese; u General De¬ 
scription of the Empire of China and its Jnlia- 
Lit ants.’ 


stopped, and provisions were denied both 
to our Indiamvn and to the squadron of 
his majesty's ships. The British factory 
at Canton remonstrated, representing that 
Macao was, and had for ages been, the 
possession of our ally the king of Por¬ 
tugal. 44 Put ) our troops on board, and 
then we will hear you/' replied the Man¬ 
darins. They fuither said, in an edict, 
“ Knowing, as you ought to know, that 
the Portuguese inhabit a territoiy belong¬ 
ing to the Celerdial empire, how could 
you suppose that the French would ever 
venture to molest them? If they dared, 
our u a/ like troops should attack, defeat, 
and chase them from the face of.the 
country.” * At the same time, some of 
the warriors of the Celestial empire began 
to march towards Macao, and a line of 
war-junks was drawn across the river, 
to intercept the communication, leaving 
space for only one boat to pa«*s at a time.T 
Admiral Drury, who commanded our 
squadron, proposed to the viceroy an in¬ 
terview at Canton. The viceroy returned 
no answer to the admiral’s letter. Shortly 
after this, all British subjects were or¬ 
dered to embark on boa id the Iiidiamen 
or Chinamen in the river, and his ma¬ 
jesty’s ships were ordered higher up the 
river. As the viceroy still refused an 
audience, Admiral Dmry went up to 
Canton in pusoit, to insist on an inter¬ 
view, inwimh, lie said, inaM rs miirlit 
easily be accommodated. The viceroy 
persisted in declining the visit, mid then 
the admiral returned to Lis slop. A do- 
monstialion of breaking through the lino 
of war-junks was made next, ns those 
junks were now filled with soldiers, who 
refused to allow even n tingle boat to 
pass up to Canton. The boats of all our 
meii-of-war and of all our lndiamen were 
manned and armed. They could have 
cut through with very little difficulty, 
but Admiral Drury, on reaching the line, 
pulled lip in bis own boat to address the 
mandarin?, through the medium of a 
Portuguese priest, from Macao (who, very 
possibly*, misinterpreted nearly every 
word that was said to him by the ad- 

* Id., id. 

f Service* of Lieutenant Colonel Thomas M. 
■YVegneltn, the officer in command of our land 
forces, in Esut Ind.^MiliUiy Calendar, 
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miral). Instead of entering into this 
parley, the Celestials in the junks began 
to fire into the English boats. One man 
“was wounded in the admiral’s own boat, 
&nd thereupon the admiral ordered the 
signal to be made for the attack. Hut— 
“ The signal was not observed, and or¬ 
dered not to be repeated. The admiral 
then declared his intention not to force 
the Chinese line, and returned with the 
boats to the licet. Though a man of un¬ 
disputed courage, Admiral Drury seems 
not to have possessed that cool and deli¬ 
berate judgment which was essential to 
the success of the business he had been 
engaged in.” * Our humiliation w as 
completed by a convention entered into 
at Macao, in the month of December 
(1808), in conformity with which our 
troops were re-embarked, and Admiral 
Drury sailed away for Bengal. The 
trade, which hud been stopped for more 
than three months, was then renewed. It 
should appear that the governor-general 
of India, who had conceived the plan and 
sent the expedition, escaped any severe 
censure. Hut the Company strongly 
disapproved the conduct of some of their 
servants at Canton, and recalled the pre¬ 
sident of that factory. The pecuniary 
loss incurred by the English was very 
large; and it was soon discovered that 
no trilling addition was made to the 
usual arrogance of the Chinese.f 

Lord Minto resigned his office and 

• Parliamentary K\ulenci», as quoted by J F. 
Davis, I’lsq , in * The t , liim*si«.’ 

Mr. Davit adds— 1 * Thr attempt to proceed to 
Canton in tlie boats ought never to have been 
made, or it should have been carried through. A 
pagoda was built by the Chinese near the spot, 
to commemorate their victory over the Ivn^lish.*' 

+ It is but pistilc to state that the conduct of 
Lieutenant Colonel We«»m*lin, the oflicor in com¬ 
mand of the foici'a that were landed at Macao, 
was prudent, discreet, vigilant, active, and spi¬ 
rited. This was liberally ackuowlodged by the 
governor general himself, who. in council, highly 
approved of Iih uniform and successful attention 
to the discipline of his troops, at a time when 
their patience and forbearance were put to the 
severest trials by the insults and provocations of 
the Chinese inhabitants of Macao. His loidship 
also approved of nil the measures he had adopted 
for the iu commodation and relief of the troops, 
and of the e xcellent defensive airangetnents he 
had adopted, to provide with so small a force 
against the contingency of an attack by an im¬ 
mense Chinese armv. 


took his passage for England towards the 
close of the year 1813. On the whole, 
his administration was popular in India, 
while in Europe it certainly raised his 
reputation .as a statesman, relieving him 
from the criticisms he had incurred by 
liis not very judicious conduct as Viceroy 
of Corsica. Perhaps lew persons then 
noticed how close a resembian.*** some of 
his measures and policy bore to those 
which had been pursued by Warren 
Hastings, upon whose head he, as Sir 
Gilbert Elliot, had poured such vials of 
virtuous wrath. Hut his lordship himself 
could hardly fail to recognise the re¬ 
semblance ; and it. is said that when he 
returned from India he frankly confessed 
that his notions about the first and greatest 
of our goveniois-general were very dif¬ 
ferent fiom w liat they had been a quarter 
of a century before, when he harangued 
in the House of Commons or sat with 
the managers of Hastings’s impeachment 
in Westminster llall. More than this, 
liis loidship recommended carrying out 
the system of aggrandizement, connection, 
and supicmaey which Hastings had been 
the first to adopt; and he confessed that 
without this supremacy, by conquest or 
by connection, our empire in the East 
could not sland ; and that the timid, neu¬ 
trality, non-interfetencc system which 
had now been so long cherhhed by the 
British legislature and government, and 
by the Court of Directors, was altogether 
inapplicable to our situation in India. If 
Ins government had lasted six months 
longer, he must have found himself in¬ 
volved in extensive wars in Hindustan. 
The Anglo-Indians complain that the 
conquests lie directed in insular India 
cost far more than the conquests which 
his predecessors had made in continental 
India, and that while these continental 
terri! Ties remained permanently in our 
possession, the islands taken from the 
French and Dutch were nearly all re¬ 
stored to their original possessors at the 
peace. The facts are indisputable; hut 
it is to be remehibered that at a general 
pacificatiou every great and fortunate 
country is expected, and is in a manner 
bound, to make some restitutions. Eng¬ 
land had always required some score of 
islands to throw into a treat} of peace. If 
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we had not taken Java, the settlements in 
Sumatra, and other islands and establish¬ 
ments from the Dutch, and if we had not 
had them in hand at the conclusion of the 
war to give back to their old owners, it 
might not have been found quite so easy 
to silence the murmurs of Holland and 
of other continental nations about our re¬ 
taining the Cape of Good Hope and other 
conquests which were made permanent to 


us. It is probable that I^ord Minto did 
not foresee that the vast acquisitions made 
in the Eastern Archipelago would be so 
soon given up; and it is certain that the 
British government could not provide 
against, or so much as suspect—in its full 
extent—the harsh and oppressive policy 
which lias since been pursued by the 
Dutch in those colonies. 
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CHAPTER X. 

HOME LEGISLATION. 


The commercial monopoly of the East 
India Company had long been a subject 
of complaint with the general mercantile 
interests of the United Kingdom; and at 
every renewal of the Company’s charter 
some efforts had been made to throw open 
some portions of the East India or China 
trade. The first great inroad on the 
Company's exclusive privileges did not 
however take place until the year 1813. 
On the 22n<l of February, the Company, 
well aware of the many and strenuous 
efforts that were making to break up their 
monopoly, represented by petition to par¬ 
liament that without their commercial 
privileges they could not maintain their 
political privileges or territorial posses- | 
sions; the commercial monopoly being | 
but an instrument for political purposes, 
&c. A modification of the system had, 
however, been previously resolved upon 
by ministers; and before the session 
closed a bill (Act of the 53 Geo. III.) 
was carried through both Houses. The 
trade with India was thrown open in 
ships of a given tonnage, under licence 
from the Court of Directors, on whose 
refusal to grant such licence an appeal 
lay to the Board of Control. The resort 
of individuals to India for commercial or 
for other purposes was put under similar 
regulations. Thus there was introduced 
a divided authority in matters of com¬ 
merce, as there had previously been in 
politics. Henceforward it was enacted 
that the Company’s accounts should be 
kept under the two separate heads of “ ter¬ 
ritory” and “ commerce.” A general au¬ 
thority was given to government, through 
the Board of Control, over the appropria¬ 
tion of the territorial revenues and the 
surplus commercial profits which might 
remain after a strict observance of the 
appropriation clauses and the claims of 


the Company's creditors. From this 
time forward no governor-general, go¬ 
vernor, or commander-in-chief was to be 
appointed by the Company without the 
approval of the crown; and no suspended 
or dismissed servant of the Company was 
to be restored without the consent of the 
Board of Control. The bounty of the 
Court of Directors was also restricted, it 
being laid down that in the bestowal of 
any sum exceeding (>()()/. the concurrence 
of the Board of Control was indispens¬ 
able. Moreover the Board of Control 
was to hold and exercise control over the 
Company’s college and seminary in Eng* 
land.* 

At a very early period the Com¬ 
pany had paid considerable attention to 
the establishing of schools and chapels 
in their factories, and to the means of 
diffusing the doctrines of the Christian 
faith among their native servants, and 
among other natives living in the neigh¬ 
bourhood of their settlements. There 
had been no want of chaplains or of 
missionaries, but the labours of the lat¬ 
ter had not been attended with any 
great success, and tin* more cautious 
Anglo-Indians had shrunk from the 
risks attendant on a too energetic spirit 
of proselytizing. The Hindus, submis¬ 
sive in all but that, had always seemed 
ready to rush into insurrection at the 
slightest interference with their religious 
rites and ancient customs— customs and 
rites not more ancient than (in many 
cases) revolting and degrading to hu¬ 
manity. Partly through their own fault 
in attempting to translate the whole of the 
Scriptures into most difficult languages, 
with which they were most imperfectly 


* The establishments at H&ileybury and Addis, 
combe. 
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acquainted, and partly through the sense- 
striking, attractive, and splendid ritual of 
the lioman Catholic church, the success 
of the English missionaries, whether of 
the Established Church or llaptists, had 
been very inferior, at least in numerical 
amount, to that of the papist missionaries. 
And yet the most able and best member 
of the great Homan propaganda had been 
faiu to confess, after residing forty years 
in India, that only the very worst of the 
natives he had converted remained steady 
to their new faith. Nevertheless it was 
now hoped that a regular and well ap¬ 
pointed hierarchy, headed by prelates of 
the Anglican church of learning and 
virtue, might contribute to diffuse the 
Protestant religion among the natives; 
while the vast and constantly increasing 
numbers of Englishmen settled or serving 
in India seemed to demand more spiritual 
care than had hitherto lieen bestowed 
upon them. A Bishop of Calcutta, with 
diocesan authority over the whole of 
British India, and three archdeacons to 
superintend the chaplains of the presi¬ 
dencies and of all the settlements, were 
appointed. But it was no* deemed pru¬ 
dent to enter fully into the wishes ex¬ 
pressed in petitions presented to parlia¬ 
ment from various parts of the kingdom, 
praying that provision might he made for 
the resort, of missionaries. &e. lo India. 
A few indiscreet missionaries spread over 
Hindustan might have jeopardized our 
empire, without doing any spiritual good 
to the natives. The first appointments to 
the Calcutta Bishopric were admirable, 
for the lawn has not often been worn by 
better men than Bishop Middleton and 
Reginald Heber. We do not know that 
the diflusion of our religion among Hin¬ 
dus, Mohammedans, or Parsees has been 
very materially accelerated; hut we be¬ 
lieve there is no doubt that the discipline 
of our church, and the general morals 
and devotion of the British subjects in 
India, have l>cen improved l>y the ec¬ 
clesiastical institutions provided for by 
the legislature in 1813. The obscene 
and bloody superstitions which disgrace 
Hindustan (speaking of merely mortal 
means^) can be removed only by time, 
and slow and cautious measures; but 
it is consoling to reflect that some of the 
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worst, abominations have been at the least 
dwarfed and checked. Any sudden at¬ 
tempt at conversion, enforced by the Bri¬ 
tish government in India, would have 
caused the country to be deluged with 
blood, without presenting any chance of 
spiritual or moral good. 

As isolated beings, unconnected with 
government, the few Protestant mis¬ 
sionaries in the country caused little 
or no alarm to the guardians of the 
Hindu religion, or to the professors of 
Mohammedanism; but if the legislature 
had complied with the w ishes of some 
well-mcaiiing and pious persons at home, 
and had suddenly thrown into India a 
great number of “ Act-of-Parllament 
missionaries,” to be protected by and 
connected with our Indian government, 
there can be no doubt hut that a great 
alarm would have been immediately ex¬ 
cited. But a respectable church esta¬ 
blishment, with a suffragan bi»op at the 
head of it, and with the clergy intrusted 
with the care and zealous in the super¬ 
intendence of the public schools in Cal¬ 
cutta, Madras, and Bombay, might, with¬ 
out exciting any jealousy or alarm, 
silently and gradually effect a favourable 
change, not only in the religion and mo¬ 
rality of the British subjects, but in those 
of the natives also. The establishment 
pf the “ Bishop’s College” at Calcutta, 
by Dr. Middleton, the first Protestant 
bishop in India, was calculated to do in¬ 
finite good; and since its improvement 
and enlargement by the accomplished 
Reginald Heber, our second bishop, great 
good, we believe, has been done by it. It 
has been well said that much may be 
expected from the institution of schools 
on a liberal plan for the benefit of the 
rising generation of the Hindus; and 
that to convey instruction, through the 
medium of the English language, in 
every branch of useful knowledge, and 
in the principles of religion and momi 
rectitude, will do more to open their 
minds to conversion, -and to convince 
them cf the monstrous absurdity of their 
own polytheism, than all the translations 
of the Scriptures and religious tracts 
which have been .circulated among 
them. “ A general knowledge of his¬ 
tory or geography will at once disperse 
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that cloud of more than Egyptian dark- and other countries the leaves, their 
ness, \ihick for so many ages has con- minds may become more open to ra¬ 
llied their view.When they tional views on the subject of reli- 

eease to consider Mount Mem as twenty gion." * 

thousand miles high, and the world as- 

a flower, of which India is the cup, * Quarterly Review, No. 1 \v. 
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CHAPTER XI. 

ADMINISTRATION OF THE MARQUESS OF HASTINGS. 


Tin: Kail of Moira,afterwards Marquess 
of Hastings, succeeded Lord Muito as 
governor-general. As Lord Raw don lie 
had greatly distinguished himself in the 
war of American independence, more 
than do years before his Indian appoint¬ 
ment. He had the reputation of being a 
brave soldier, and —if not throughout a 
consistent politician--a man of lioncst in¬ 
tentions, iiigluniuded, and of liberal 
views. He had greatly impaired a large 
fo»tune, the principal part of which lie 
had obtained through his wile ; but if, 
thiongh the favour of the Prince Regent, 
lie was sent to Bengal to restore his 
finances, lie was not caoablc of any 
meanness, or even of an ordinary atten¬ 
tion to his pecuniary interests, tor, after 
a long and brilliant administration, he 
returned to Europe no richer than he was 
when he went to the East. With second 
and third rate men, holding inferior 
places, the case may have been different, 
but hardly any of our high functionaries 
in India have been sordid or selfish men. 

His lordship was nominated on the 18th 
of November, 1812, and, arriving in 
India, Lord Minto resigned the govern¬ 
ment to him on the 4th of October, 181.3. 
He was obliged to attend almost imme¬ 
diately to matters of war, for the Rinnans, 
or Burmese, continued to trouble one of 
the frontiers of our empire, while the 
Nepaulese made encroachments on an¬ 
other, both being encouraged by the pa¬ 
cific system which had been imposed 
upon his lordship’s immediate prede¬ 
cessors. The Birmans were brought to 
reason for the present; but the Ne¬ 
paulese spumed negotiation, and were to 
be reduced only by force. The Gorkhas, 
who domineered over a great part of 
Nepaul, retained that passion for war and 
conquest to which they owed their re¬ 


cently established dominion, and by which 
they hoped to extend their empire in 
Hindustan. Their far extended frontier 
pressed everywhere upon the territories 
of the Company, or the bTiitoryof the 
Company’s allies or dependents; and 
except in the neighbomliood of our mili¬ 
tary stations, it was found difficult or 
almost impossible to check the border 
forays of the Nepaulese or the quarrels 
that were constantly breaking out. In 
the mouth of May, l Sit, while some ne¬ 
gotiations were still pending, the Ne¬ 
paulese treacherously attacked and mur¬ 
dered all the police-officers stationed in 
Bootwul. Lord Minto had been repeatedly 
told that he must conquer the Gurkhas 
and reduce the power of all Nepaul, or 
live in constant inquietude. The Earl of 
Moira determined to send armies to deal 
w ith these troublesome neighbours. He 
had been named commander-in-chief of 
the forces, as well tis governor-general. 
Age had not chilled his lordship’s mili¬ 
tary ardour. He quitted Calcutta in 
June, 1814, to make a tour of inspection 
in the western provinces, to concert mea¬ 
sures for the campaign among the Hima¬ 
laya mountains, and the great hills the 
offshoots of that chain, and to make de¬ 
fensive arrangements against the maraud¬ 
ing Pindarrees, who were threatening our 
northern frontiers, and w ho w ere expected 
to make an attempt at invasion while our 
troops were engaged in the hills of Ne¬ 
paul. The Nepaulese frontier was about 
GOO miles iu length and for the most part 
very rugged; anil tilt* enemy had the 
command of all the passes of the forest, 
as well as the bills.* Lord Moira found 

# TIistoi v of the Political nnrl MiliUiy Trans¬ 
actions in India during tlu* Ad min Eu .it ion ol the 
Marques* of U.istigirs. 1S13-1823. Uy Ilenrv T. 
I'rmsep, of the lleugal Civil Service. 
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it exceedingly difficult to collect intelli¬ 
gence for the arrangement of his plan of 
operations, for few parts of the country 
had ever been examined by Europeans, 
and the Nepaulese were as jealous and 
vigilant as the Chinese, from whom most 
of their tribes originally descended. His 
lordship, however, resolved that his forces 
should act offensively along the whole line 
of the frontier, and break into the coun¬ 
try from different points. For the whole 
plan of the campaign —which was clearly 
defective through want of local informa¬ 
tion—his lordship seems to be answer- 
able. Major-General Marley, with the 
principal force, consisting of nlxmt 8000 
men, was to march upon Catmundoo, the 
capital; Major-General Wood was to over¬ 
run all ftootwul, and to menace Pul pa; 
Major-General Gillespie was to seize the 
passes of the rivers Jumna and Ganges, 
iu order to cut off the retreat of the 
enemy to the eastward; and Major-Ge¬ 
neral Ochterlouy, with the 4th corps, was 
to invade the western provinces of the 
Gorkhas. Some of the hill states which 
enjoyed English protection were to co¬ 
operate with the forces of the Company 
in order to expel the enemy from all 
their recent conquests between the Jumna 
and the Sutledge. The (iorkhus alone had. 
at this time about 12,000 fighting men, 
dressed, armed, and disciplined in imita¬ 
tion of the Company’s sepoys; and if this 
imitation was not very perfect, the men 
were robust., active, and courageous. The 
strength of the country was great, being 
skirted and intersected by lofty mountains, 
and abounding in excellent defensive po¬ 
sitions.* As our forces advanced towards 
the frontiers, the Gorkha officers ordered 
that all the wells should be poisoned ; hut 
this is a threat which has often been used, 
and has never been carried extensively 
into practice. The Nepaulese mode of 
making stockades in excellent positions, 
and the stubbornness with which they de¬ 
fended them, proved more mischievous to 
the invaders. General Gillespie fought 
his way well into the country, lmt was 


• Walter Hamilton Account of the Kingdom 
of Nepnul, And of the Terri lories annexed to this 
Dominion by the House of Gorkha. 


killed on the 80th of October, 1814, in a 
too hasty assault on the fort of Kalunga. 
General Wood failed completely' in liis 
operations, and General Marley failed so 
miserably as to be taxed by the com- 
mander-in-chiof with grots neglect and 
imbecility. The mistake common to all 
these commanders in tfi-* first Nepaul 
campaign appears to have been \ too great 
contempt for these new and untried 
enemies. But the whole campaign must 
be considered as a war of experiment— as 
a war in a novel field, where almost 
everything was yet to learn. General 
Ochterlouy, however, with his single 
division, gained brilliant successes in 
the western provinces of the Gorkhas, 
defeated the enemy in several battles, 
drove them into the fort of Maloun, 
and there forced them to capitulate. 
By these victories the countries between 
the Jumna and Sutledge were effectually' 
cleared of the Gorkhas, to the great satis¬ 
faction of the Seiks, and of the hill 
chieftains who were allied with the Com¬ 
pany. Hut the war was not yet ter¬ 
minated, though it had already lasted more 
than a year. Those who held authority 
at Catmandoo, the capital of Nepaul, con¬ 
sented to a treaty, then refused to ratify 
it, and then defied the English to another 
campaign in the heart of their own coun¬ 
try. 

The entire management of this se¬ 
cond campaign in Nepaul, which com¬ 
menced in February, 1810, was left to 
Major-General Ochterlony, who had so 
ably conducted all his part of the first 
campaign. Ochterlony had nearly 20,000 
effective men, including three European 
regiments, his Majesty’s 24th, both, and 
87th. The British soldiers were better 
suited to a war among lofty and bleak 
mountains than were the sepoys from the 
hot pittius of Hindustan. He divided his 
forces into four brigades, which were re¬ 
spectively commanded by Colonel Kelly, 
Lieutenant-Colonel Nicol, Lieutenant- 
Colonel Miller, and Colonel Dick. Co¬ 
lonel Kelly was detached to the right, 
Lieutenant-Colonel Nicol to the left; the 
other two brigades, guided by Ochterlony, 
moved straight through the forests to the 
foot of a pass, above which the Ne¬ 
paulese were strongly posted behind their 
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troublesome 6toekades. * These works 
were altogether unassailable in front; 
but, after four days' diligent search, 
Captain Pickersgill, of the quarter-mas- 
ter-general’s department, found a route 
which turned the pass. In the darkness 
of night General Ochterlony in person 
led Miller s brigade through a deep and 
narrow chasm, and then over the brow of 
the first formidable barrier of hills, By 
seven o'clock on the following morning 
the heights to the west of the enemy's 
position were occupied without resistance. 
Nearly at the same time Colonel Dick’s 
brigade, which had been left at the foot 
of the pass, moved up in front, close to 
the enemy’s outer stockade; and in the 
course of the day found the triple forti¬ 
fication evacuated in consequence of the 
success of Ochterlony's operation for 
turning the position. Our troops were 
obliged to bivouac on the bleak mountain 
tops for four days, waiting the arrival of 
their supplies and tents, as no laden 
animal had beeu able to accompany them 
or to climb the hills which they had 
climbed. For the first two days the men 
suffered extreme privations, being lor the 
most part without any food. Hut. their 
gallant leader shared in their hardships, 
having no baggage, and sleeping under 
cover of a hut, hastily constructed for 
him by the men of the 87th, of boughs 


• The Nejmulesc stockaded all their posts. 

“ The strength of these stockades was originally 
greatly miscalculated: made of roujfii-hewn wood 
and stones, heaped together between an inner 
find outer ifilisade, they were in appearance so 
contemptible us to invit© assault, without even 
Deeming to require breaching. On the plums, 
much moie formidable-looking places were con¬ 
stantly carried in that way; but ap|ear«ince^ 
were deceitful, and the Gorkhas, having a just 
confidence in their defences, always stood boldly 
to them, and made the assailants pay dearly for 
their temerity. Our lighter artillery made little 
or no impression ; and the difficulty of bringing 
up heavy guns lendered them, in truth, most 
formidable defeuces. The wood and materials 
for raising them w©ie everywhere at hand, ar»d 
the celerity with which they could be prepared 
iu any position tormed a main source of the 
strength of the country .”—Hmry T. Prm&cp t 
E*y. t * Hist, of the Political and Military Trans¬ 
actions iu India duriug the Administration ol the 
Marauess of Hastings* In the first campaign, 
our losses before some of these stockades were 
terrible. 


cut from the green trees.* By the 20th 
of February the supplies and tents were 
brought up, and the roads were prepared 
for a further advance. The enemy, 
vexed and disheartened at Ochterlony's 
unexpected discovery of the route across 
the first barrier of hills, continued to re¬ 
treat from stockade to stockade, until they 
came to the town of Mukwanpoor, which 
stands on a hill, and which had both a 
fort and a stockade. On the 27th Ochter¬ 
lony occupied a hill in front of Mukwan¬ 
poor, and within two miles of that town. 
The Gorkhas, who had committed a 
blunder in evacuating that position, en¬ 
deavoured to recover the hill. In their 
first attack they drove in a weak out¬ 
post, and killed the commanding officer. 
Lieutenant Tirrell. A small village on 
the hill was, however, gallantly main¬ 
tained after the fall of Tirrell by Lieute¬ 
nant Kerr and Ensign Impey (a grandson 
of Sir Elijah Impey), who were both pub¬ 
licly thanked in general orders for this 
service.f Ochterlony threw forward the 
flank companies of the 87th and the 25th 
regiment of native infantry. On the 
other side, the Gorkhas poured forth two 
thousand men from their stockade in 
front of Mukwanpoor, and showed a de¬ 
termination to gain the village and re¬ 
cover all the ridge of the hill. The 
English general then threw forward four 
more companies of the 87th, and the se- 
coud battalion of the 12th native infantry. 
Again, on the other hand, the Gorkhas 
reinforced their columns of attack. Och¬ 
terlony brought his guns to play along the 
ridge. The Gorkhas brought up some of 
their guns, and fired hotly oil the camp 
and line, where Ochterlony and his staff 
were conspicuous objects. A menial ser¬ 
vant of the general’s, who was carrying 
his pen and ink, was killed by this fire; 
but, on the whole, it did remarkably little 
execution.{ After a stern contest, the 
Nepaulese yielded to our superiority of 
artillery, and to a bayonet-charge made 

* Id., id. ; K. Iud. Military Calendar. 

+ id., id Heni> Rnloijsh Impey, the eldest 
sou of the eldest son of Sir Elijah, fell a victim 
to the rlinialu of Calcutta, the grave of many of 
his name, who have done the Honourable Com¬ 
pany some sendee. 

% Id., id. 
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by some of the British soldiers ; and they 
fled beyond a deep hollow which se¬ 
parated the ridge from Mukwanpoor. 
There, however, and in a jungle, they 
maintained themselves for some hours, 
keeping up a hot fire of artillery across 
the hollow, which did little mischief, and 
an incessant fire of musketry from the 
jungle, which did a good deal. But to¬ 
wards sunset Ochterlony brought up a 
fresh sepoy battalion, and Major Nation, 
putting himself at the head of it, dashed 
across the hollow, charged with tin 
bayonet, and captured the nearest, of the 
guns. After this the Gorkhas retired 
behind their stockades or into their fort, 
leaving their dead and wounded behind 
them. Hitherto they had always shown 
the greatest devotion in carrying off their 
wounded. Their loss was very severe 
they acknowledged tliem^ehes that it 
exceeded 800 men. Ochterlony's loss in 
killed and wounded rather exceeded ‘200; 
but Lieutenant Tirrell was the only 
officer slain. The day after the battle 
Colonel Nicol, who had been detached 
with his brigade to the left, joined Och¬ 
terlony, having succeeded in penetrating 
into the country by a pass near Itammi- 
gur and by the winding valley of a river. 
Colonel Kelly, who had been detached 
with his brigade to his right, had also 
succeeded in finding a route which led 
him across the hills to the important 
fortress of Ilureehurpoor. As usual, this 
fort had a strong stockade in its front. 
But the Gorkhas committed the Fame 
mistake here which they had committed 
at Mukwanpoor, by abandoning au emi¬ 
nence at about 800 yards* distance from 
their stockade. This ridge was instantly 
seized by a detachment under Lieute¬ 
nant-Colonel O’Halloran. The enemy 
sallied in full force to recover the ridge; 
and O’llalloran had to sustain an unequal 
fight from six in the morning until near 
the hour of noon. But when a strong rein¬ 
forcement from Kelly's brigade came to 
the ridge of the hill with two 6-pounders 
and two howitzers mounted on elephants, 
the enemy fled back to their stockade. 
They left a considerable number of killed 
and wouuded on the hill; and they made 
no farther attempt to regain possession of 
it On the side of the victors, only 4 


Europeans and 4 natives were killed ; and 
5 English officers, 23 English soldiers, 
and 25 natives were wounded. Both the 
stockade and the fort of Ilureehurpoor 
were evacuated in the course of the en¬ 
suing night. Cohmfd Kelly converted 
the fort into a depot, and was preparing 
for a further advance when he received 
intelligence that the war was over. 

The defeat at Mukwanpoor had car¬ 
ried consternation into the court of Cat- 
mandoo. The Nepaul Rajah put the red 
seal to the previous treaty, which he had 
refused to ratify, and sent an envoy to 
General Oehterlony’s camp to notify that 
the treaty was ready for delivery. Other 
parties claimed to be partakers in the be¬ 
nefits of this peace, which, they protested, 
should, as far as they were concerned, he 
sacred and lasting. The Earl of Moira 
hud very wisely instructed Ochterlony 
not to conclude a treaty until the enemy 
were sufficiently humbled to make it safe 
to rely on their sincerity; but for the rest 
he hail given the general in the field full 
powers to use his own discretion, in ac¬ 
cepting the terms of the former treaty, or 
in advancing further demands, according 
to circumstances and the shite of the 
season. To humble the pride of these 
warlike tribes and to destroy their pres¬ 
tige in the,eyes of the peoples and rulers 
of India, was more important than to 
make acquisitions of territory General 
Ochterlony, however, determined to do 
both. He told the envoy that the Com¬ 
pany must now retain all the territory 
in Nepaul which their troops occupied, 
including the valley of the Raptee, Kuree- 
hurpoor, See .; that the Rajah must write 
a letter to the governor-general, to declare 
his submission to these demands; and 
finally, tliat he, the Gorkha negotiator, 
must Resent the ratified treaty on his 
knees at his (General Ochterlony’s) dur¬ 
bar, in the presence of all the vakeels in 
camp. To all these conditions the court 
of Catmandoo was obliged to submit. 
The Gorkha negotiator knelt in the camp, 
Ochterlony signed the treaty; and then 
preparations were made for leaving a 
country which was becoming very un¬ 
healthy. Our army, however, did not quit 
:he hills of Nepaul until two important 
forts were surrendered, as promised by 
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, the treaty, to our ally the ftajah of Sik- 
liirn.* All the articles of the treaty wen 
executed with rare punctuality. The 
Itajali of Nepaul bound liimsclf never to 
disturb the Company’s frontiers or the 
territories of any of its allies; never U 
advance any claim to the territories 
which had formerly been disputed or 
which wore now ceded ; never to retain 
in his service any British subject or the 
subject of any European or American 
state without the consent of the British 
government; to allow the permanent re¬ 
sidence of an Enalish minister at the 
court of Catmandoo, and to send accre¬ 
dited ministers of his own to reside at 
Calcutta. The governor-general, ns a 
politic act of conciliation, restored sonic 
of the territory which had been con¬ 
quered, after a straight and even frontier 
for the Company’s dominions had lieen 
drawn and marked at certain distances 
with pillars of masonry, to prevent any 
future disputes. 

One of the many curious circumstances 
attending this war in Nepaul was the 
chance of an English army coming in 
contact with an army of the Celestial 
empire. The Chinese, whose real do¬ 
minions extended to the feet of the Hima¬ 
laya, claimed a fictitious dominion over 
the whole of Nepaul; and their claim 
was so far admitted that the Nepaulesc 
sent, every three years, some trilling tri¬ 
bute to Pekin. .During our first cam¬ 
paign of 1814-15, the Nepaulese called 
upon the Emperor of China for assist¬ 
ance, declaring that the quarrel with 
the English had arisen in consequence of 
their having demanded to he put in pos¬ 
session of the passes through the moun¬ 
tains, in order that they might invade 
China. At first the Chinese gave no 
credit to this falsehood; but when they 
heard from their own officers commanding 
on the Himalaya frontier that the red 
coats were really advancing through 
Nepaul, they believed the Nepaulese 
story. It was accordingly determined 
by the court of Pekin that an invincible 
army and the most confidential and able 
of Mandarins should he sent into Nepaul. 
But from Pekin to the Himalaya is a 


• Henry T. Piiusep. 


very long march, and the Chinese arc 
slow and procrastinating. The first cam¬ 
paign and the second were ended, the war 
was over, and the llajah beaten and hum¬ 
bled before the army of the Celestials was 
heard of at Catmandoo. In the month of 
August, 181 (j, more than four months 
after the treaty had been signed and pre¬ 
sented on bended knees in Ochterlony's 
tent, a Chinese force reached the Hima¬ 
laya; and in the month of September the 
governor-general received through the 
Sikhim Itajali a very strange letter, in 
very strange Persian, from a Mandarin, 
whose name, as written in our characters, 
was Shoe Cheeoon Chang, and who 
wished to know distinctly what were the 
views of the British government in that 
direction. It appears that the Manda¬ 
rin’s letter had very little of the Chinese 
arrogance in it, and that it confessed that 
the views of the British government 
had been grossly' misrepresented by the 
Gurkhas. Nearly at the same moment 
that this curious letter was received by 
the governor-general, the Gorklias ap¬ 
plied to the English resident at Cat- 
niaiidoo, to know whether, in case the 
Chinese should invade their territories, 
they might depend on the co-operation of 
a British army in resisting them l The 
governor-general sent a statement of all 
that had occurred previously to the war 
in Nepaul, to Slice Cheeoon Chang, and 
mdeml the resident at Catmandoo not to 
give any promise of co-operation or sup¬ 
port, lest the Nepal dose should be thereby 
encouraged to seek a quarrel with the 
Chinese. The Mandarin professed him¬ 
self satisfied with the governor-general's 
explanations ; hut he demanded from the 
court of Catmandoo that an embassy 
should be sent to him. Without English 
succour the Nepaulese would not brave 
the wrath of the Chinese; and therefore 
a mission was forthwith dispatched. Mhce 
Cheeoon Chang treated these Nepaulese 
envoys very haughtily. He is said to 
have declared to them* that they were 
a mischievous race, that they had caused 
the ruin of many rajahs, that they had 
provoked the English by murdering their 
police-officers, and that they had been 
justly punished. With respect to our in¬ 
vading China, by crossing Nepaul and 
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the Himalaya, the Mandarin is reported 
to have said, “ You wrote us that the 
English had demanded the passes into 
Coten-Cliina; but we know this is false : 
—if the if desired in come to China , it would 
not be by that route,”* It should appear 
that the Chinese array soon withdrew, 
under the apprehension that, if they in¬ 
vaded Nepaul, the English would be pro¬ 
voked to give them a rough meeting. 
The lesson which the Nepauiese had re* 
ceived from Ochterlony made a lasting 
impression, for they have never since dis¬ 
turbed our frontiers or given any trouble 
whatever. The able officer who had so 
well managed the second and last cam¬ 
paign was properly honoured and re¬ 
warded, f He was a man of genius, and 
not above learning what was useful even 
from a semi-barbarous enemy. I f he had 
been a man of routine, or a formalist and 
pedant attached exclusively to one art of 
war, either lie would never have threaded 
the passes and labyrinths of Nepaul, or 
he would have been sacrificed with liis 
whole army long before reaching Muk- 
wanpoor. But Ochterlony saw that the 
resource of stockades would be equally 
available to an invader; that it might 
be made to cover and secure every 
advance of the British, and be thus 
turned against the invaded; and that 
it placed the issue of the war in the 
power of continuance. He therefore 
adopted the Nepauiese system of stock¬ 
ading both in his first and second cam¬ 
paign, and to this he was principally 
indebted for his success. By this means 
the operations of our divisions whicli 
penetrated the hills were converted into 
a w r ar of posts, and depots and weak 
detachments were put in a position of se¬ 
curity when the main divisions were far 

* For further particulars relatin': to these icrv 
curious transactions we lefer the reader to Mr. 
Pr in sep’s very interesting ai)d accurate work. 
From ihe situation this gentleman held under 
the JSIarq ness of Hastings’s adtni nut ration, he 
bad ample means of obtaining the best infor¬ 
mation. 

•{- He leccived the Order of the Hath, and was 
afterwards created a lmronet. 'I’he East India 
Corapnnv voted a pension of 1000/ per annum to 
M «jor General Sir David Ochterlony, Hart., and 
K.C.B., in acknowledgment of his splendid set- 
vices in the Nepauiese war. 


away.* lie also attended sedulously to 
his commissariat, establishing and stock¬ 
ading good magazines of provisions as he 
advanced. If, at any time, he had been 
compelled to retreat, his troops would 
have found food aul shelter provided for 
them in these fortified depots. 

The governor-general had found it very 
difficult to procure the funds necessary 
for this unusually long war in Nepaul. 
The treasury had been drained by the 
great expenses attending Lord Minto’s ar¬ 
maments in the Archipelago, and by the 
demands made upon it by the Court of 
Directors. The increasing value of gold 
bullion in England had also made itself 
felt in India; and when 2s. 10 d. could be 
procured for a sicca rupee, very few per¬ 
sons were disposed to let the government 
have them at 2s ., their ordinary value. 
Specie seemed to be disappearing in Ben¬ 
gal, and credit was sadly deranged. But 
the war in Nepaul must lie prosecuted, 
remittances must be made to England, or 
disgrace or ruin must ensue. The crisis 
was far from being so bad now as then, 
yet the Earl of Moira acted much upon 
the same plan which Warren Hastings 
had pursued, in the first instance, in 
1780, wlieu the French and the Myso¬ 
reans were threatening the overthrow of 
our empire. He cast his eyes upon the 
nabob vizier of Oude, and determined to 
make his coffers contribute to the sup¬ 
port of the Nepaul war and to the fast 
sinking credit of the Company. Saadut 
Ali was known to be fond of hoarding, 
and was believed to be very rich. It 
was represented to him that his terri¬ 
tories had suffered as much as our own 

* Little advance was made in Nepaul until we 
adopted the pl.in of blockading posts, wiucli the 
n.ituit of the campaign frequently rendeied it 
necessary to place be)mid the limits of prompt 
succoiu. H.id this plan been adopted at the 
beginning, several serious disasters would not 
have happened. “ It was, however,” adds Mr. 
Prinsep, '* altogether a new thing to the Bengal 
army; for, from the earliest day*, there had ne\er 
been works thrown up for the defeuce of an out¬ 
post. ... Sir David Ochteilony has the 
meiit of having first icsorted to this plan, and of 
having adopted it, too. as a resource of prudeuce 
which occurred to his own mmd, not taught to 
him by the experience of dis&stei, rs was the case 
with others.”— Hist, of Polti - and Mil. Trans¬ 
actions, fyc. 
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from the aggression of the Nepaulese, 
and that therefore it was but just that he 
should pay part of the expenses of the 
war; and that as he oppressed and im¬ 
poverished his own subjects, in order to 
gratify his avarice, it was hut fair that 
the British government, which had made 
him a ruler, should curb his abuse of 
power and step forward as the protectors 
of his people. It is quite clear that if the 
avaricious nabob vizier had lived, he 
must have emptied his coffers or have 
made other sacrifices; but he died at 
Lucknow on the lltliof July, 1814, as 
the governor-general was on his way 
from Calcutta to that city. Colonel 
Baillie, the resident in Glide, took it upon 
himself to procure the nomination to the 
musriiul of the deceased nabob's eldest 
son Ga/ee-ud-Dceii, who promised to give 
money and to submit to all the reforms 
which tlie governor-general might choose 
to dictate. Gazee was the more liberal 
in these promises, as his younger brother 
Sbums-ul-Dowlah was a competitor for 
the lnusmid, and at the head of a party 
which had been created for him by his 
father the late nabob, who loved him 
better than he loved his eldest son. 
Gazec-ud-Deen, who must lane known 
liow Vizier Ali, when seated on the nuis- 
nnd, had been deposed to make room for 
his rival Saadut Ali; who could not be 
blind to the fact that the British gover¬ 
nor-general was the real king or nabob- 
vizier maker; and who could not be in¬ 
sensible to the fear that his own rival 
might outbid him, came down to Cawn- 
poor to meet the Earl of Moira, who was 
going up in quest of money. The nabob 
and the earl met on the 11th of October, 
1814. It should appear that Gazec-ud- 
Deen, by the assistance of the British at 
Lucknow, had secured some good part of 
his deceased father’s hoards; for lie at once 
offered a erore of rupees to the governor- 
general by way of loan. At a subsequent 
interview he offered liis erore of rupees as a 
free gift to the Company.* His lordship 
declined accepting it us a gift, hut took the 
money as a loan, and at a low rate of inter¬ 
est. After these interviews the competitor 

• A erore, or 10,000,000 of rupees, was worth 
rather moie than 1,000,000/. sterling. 


for the musnud, Shums-ul-Dowlah, was or¬ 
dered to quit the country, a stipend being 
allotted for his support, to be paid by the 
Company out of the interest which would 
be due to the now confirmed nabob vizier 
on his liberal loan of the erore of rupees* 
The old Anglo-Indian writers whose 
books are before us do not seem anxious 
to intimate that Gazec-ud-Deen owed the 
musnud to liis money and his prompt 
obedience; and yet few facts are clearer 
than this. We would not criticize the 
transaction too severely; but we would 
show w hat a nobleman, who piqued him¬ 
self on his chivalry and high sense of 
honour, was capable of doing to procure 
money in a moment of crisis. But the 
money transactions with the new nabob 
of Oude were not yet concluded. De¬ 
ceived as to the probable duration of the 
war in Nepaul, and straitened by the 
heavy expenses it caused, the governor- 
general in the very next year (1815) ap¬ 
plied for another loan of a erore of ru¬ 
pees. This time Gazee-iul-Dcen did not 
open his strong boxes quite so readily; 
but he was soon obliged to send the 
money. Ilis younger brother and rival 
was living no farther off than at Benares, 
where Saadut Ali was residing when Sir 
John Shore bargained w ith him for bring¬ 
ing him to Lucknow and putting him on 
the throne instead of Vizier Ali, whose 
right had been recognised by Sir John 
a very short time before. But for these 
tw r o erores of rupees, or more than 
2,000,000/. sterling, the pride and power 
of the Nepaulese could not have been 
broken ; and the disastrous issue of a war 
in the mountains might probably have 
been followed by insurrections and wars, 
and the defeat of the British in the plains 
of Hindustan; for other enemies were 
only waiting for a favourable moment to 
take the field; and our power in India 
can never he made independent of the 
opinion entertained of it by the natives. 
Let the charm be once broken, and exhi¬ 
bited in its fractured state for any length 
of time, and our empire must burst like 
a bubble. 

At the successful termination of the 
Nepaul war it was found more conveni¬ 
ent to transfer to the nabob vizier of 
Oude some of the territories which had 
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been ceded to us, than to continue to pay 
him the interest of the two crores of ru¬ 
pees. It is to be hoped that the go¬ 
vernor-general and his advisers had some 
assurances that this ruler would not grind 
his people as his avaricious predecessor 
was said to have done. 

Ju the course of the year 181G, when 
money was again wanted to put the fron¬ 
tiers of the Company in a good state of de¬ 
fence Against the Pindarrees, and to pro¬ 
vide tor the contingency of a fresh war 
with the Mahrattas, the old Fyzabad 
Begum, whom Warren Hastings had 
squeezed so sorely, departed this life. 
Hastings's harshness had not cured her of 
her hoarding propensities : she died worth 
50 lacs of rupees; and, as she could not 
take her beloved momy with her, she be¬ 
queathed it to the Honourable Conip.ui), 
ou the condition of its providing annui¬ 
ties for her friends and dependents equi¬ 
valent to the interest at the rate of 0 per 
cent, per annum—then, for India, a very 
moderate rate. 

During our Avar in Nepaul the people 
of Cutch had committed depredations in 
the territories of our allies the Peishwa 
and the Guieowar families. A small force 
under Colonel East took the field, and 
captured the fortress of Anjar in Cutch. 
The ruler of that lawless country agreed 
to give compensation for the damages to 
our allies, and to yield to the English the 
permanent possession of Anjar on con¬ 
dition of their assisting him to reduce 
some of his rebellious subjects. The Kao 
also engaged to prevent bis subjects in 
future from crossing the Gulf of Kunn 
for hostile objects, and from carrying on 
the practice of piracy, in which they were 
great adepts. All those lawless regions 
were to he thoroughly reformed ; but the 
British at Anjar were solemnly bound 
not to outrage the religious feelings of 
those robbers by killing bullocks and eat¬ 
ing beef. The inevitable course of events, 
or the natural course of expansion, was 
gradually yet quickly advancing the 
Company’s frontier towards the mouths 
of the Indus. In the year 1800, when 
Surat was assumed, it was stated and be¬ 
lieved that the Tuptee river on the Gulf 
of Cambay would be our ne plus ultra 
in this direction; but now, in 181G, we 


got beyond the Gulf of Cutch, and close 
upon the Kuiin of Cutch, by possessing our¬ 
selves of Anjar, which place was not 
much more than two geographical degrees 
from the Koree, or most southern mouth 
of the Indus. 

The court of Poonah had been guilty 
of various infractions of the treaty of 
Hussein. The Peishwa had gueii his 
friendship and entire confidence to a me¬ 
nial servant named Trimbukjeo, and bad 
almost ceased to consult bis own prime 
minister Munkaseir. Trimlmkjee was a 
man of a violent character, and very hos¬ 
tile to the English, who had laboured 
hard to introduce order and law into the 
Peishwa's country, lie committed sundry 
outrages on our ally the Guieowar, aaIio 
dispatched an ambassador or vakeel named 
GnngadurtbeShastry to Poonah to remon¬ 
strate with the Peishwa. The Peishwa 
referred the Shastry to Trimbukjeo; and 
Trinibukjce treated the Guieowar Aakecl 
so unhandsomely that the latter resolved to 
return to Ilaruda, Ins master’s capital, and 
leave the points in dispute to the arbitra¬ 
tion of the British government. But 
when this intention was made known, 
Baj**e Kao (the Peishwa) and Triinbuk- 
jee changed their tone. The Peishwa 
talked of giving one of his daughters in 
marriage to the Shastry's son, and invited 
that vakeel to accompany him and Trim- 
bukjeo on a pilgrimage to some famous 
Hindu shrines. The Shastry, suspecting no 
evil, accepted the invitation, and Avas pre¬ 
vailed upon to leave most of his attend¬ 
ants behind him at Poonah. The poor 
man was basely and most foully mur¬ 
dered by assassins employed by his host, 
at Pumlerpoor, in the month of July, 1815. 
He had been to an entertainment pro¬ 
vided for- the Peishwa, and had returned 
to liir lodging with a fever upon him. 
Trimbukjee sent lovingly to invite him 
to come forth, and visit with him the 
famous temple of Vishnu, or Wiltoba, 
which gave to Punderpoor its character 
of a holy city. The attendants said that 
the ambassador was sick; but the Shastry 
yielded to the importunities of the Peish- 
wa’s favourite, ami came forth, sick as 
he w as, and proceeded to the shrine, w hich 
is said not to have been made by mortal 
hands, but to have fallen from heaven. 
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The Guicowar's envoy and the Peishwa’s 
favourite prayed together in the temple, 
swept its sanctified tloor with holy brooms, 
and conversed together about religion and 
friendship. But as Gungadur the Shostry 
was returning from the temple, he was 
attacked by a band of assassins, who lite¬ 
rally cut him to pieces. The Shastry’s 
people had to search for “ the bits of his 
body.” He* was a Brahmin of the very 
highest caste, and of great reputation for 
sanctity ami learning.* Bad as they were, 
the Muhrattas had a detestation of assas¬ 
sination ; and the crime in the present case 
was the more horrible in their eyes from 
the character of the victim and the holiness 
of the place—the holiest part of a holy 
city, where myriads of pilgrims were col¬ 
lected -the precincts of the sacred temple, 
wherein the solemnities of religion were 
at that moment in full progress. The 
Mahrattas and all the Hindus predicted 
that the vengeance of their gods would 
fall upon Trimbukjee and the assassins 
he bad employed, and that the Peishwa 
would date his ruin from this atrocious 
deed. The favourite declared that he 
was so busy sweeping the temple that he 
knew nothing about the matter; but his 
armed bravos were seen both to issue 
from the temple and to return to it while 
he was there; and none doubted his guilt. 
As soon as these horrible circumstances 
came to the knowledge of the Ilou. 
Mountstuart Elphinstone, our resident at 
Poonah, lie insisted that Trimbukjee 
should be given up; and as the general 
voice of the Mahratta people backed the 
demand, the Peishwa, Bajce Kao, found 
himself under the necessity of yielding. 
Trimbukjee was arrested, and thrown into 
the strong fortress of Tanna, ou the island 
of Salsette, not far from Bombay. But 
his imprisonment was not of loug dura- 

* Mo was called the Sliastry on account of his 
familiarity with the Shusters’, or sucwl Sanscrit 
hooks. 


turn. A common-looking Mahratta groom, 
with a good character in his hand, came 
to offer his services to the English com¬ 
mandant of the fort. He was accepted. 
The stable where he had to attend his 
horse was close under the window of 
Trimhukjcc's prison. He was observed 
to pay more than usual attention to his 
steed, and to have a habit, while currying 
and cleaning him, of singing snatches of 
Mahratta songs. At length, in Decem¬ 
ber, 1816, Trimbukjee disappeared from 
his dungeon, and both horse and groom 
from the stable. And now it was recol¬ 
lected that the groom's singing had been 
made up of verses something like the 
following:— 

“ behind the hush the bowmen hide. 

The borne beneath the tree; 

Where ah <11 I find a k night will ride 
The jungle paths with mo? 

Them are five arid-fifty coursers there. 

And lom-und lilt} men; 

When the Jilt\-iihh shall mount his steed, 

The Deck.m thrives again 1'** 

It was believed that Trimbukjee fled 
straight to his infatuated master the 
Peishwa, who concealed him, and so¬ 
lemnly declared to the English reqidentv 
that he knew nothing about him T f*The 
murderer’s love for the English nad no$ 
been increased by the captivity he lldft 
suffered; and, wherever he might be, S' 
appeared very certain that he urged the 
Peishwa to. throw the whole treaty of 
Basse in to the winds, to form a new 
Mahratta league, and to make war upon 
the Company. 

In the meanwhile our Indian armies 
were drawn into the field by a more con¬ 
temptible enemy. 


* IVnhop Hcber, Indian Journal. “ This/' 
ulrfs the Bishop, “ might have been a stratagem 
■>f the Scottish border.—complete n similarity 
jf chancier md incident docs a resemblance of 
[mbit and ciicmistauce produce among man¬ 
kind.” 
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CHAPTER XII. 

ADMINISTRATION OF THE MARQUESS OF HASTINGS CONTINUED. 


The Pindarrees were not a distinctive 
race, but a numerous class of men of dif¬ 
ferent races, religions, and habits, gra¬ 
dually associating and assimilated by a 
common pursuit. They were all horsemen 
and all robliers. They were something 
like the first Mahratta* in their habits 
Of life and warfare, but unlike them in 
not being united by nationality and one 
religious faith; in not having the legiti¬ 
mate and permanent motives of attach¬ 
ment to a native soil, and resentment 
against the intolerant and oppressive rule 
of the Mohammedan conquerors of India. 
The Pindarrees have also been compared 
ith the Tartars; hut when the Tartar 
tribes came to a rich and fertile country, 
they would settle and repose, and give 
over war and plunder to take up the 
occupation of herdsmen and shepherds. 
Not so the Pindarrees. 41 Like swarms 
of locusts, acting from instinct, they de¬ 
stroyed and left waste whatever province 
they visited. Their chiefs had, from 
grants or by usurpation, obtained small 
territorial possessions; but the revenues 
of their laud were never equal to the 
maintenance of one-tenth part, of their 
numbers, and they could, therefore, only 
he supported by plunder.*’ Their name 
first occurs in Indian history about the 
end of the seventeenth century. From 
obscure freebooters, they rose into suf¬ 
ficient consequence to be deemed useful 
auxiliaries by the different Maliratta 
powers, whose desultory mode of war¬ 
fare was suited to their own habits. 
From their preceding or accompanying 
Mahratta armies, the Pindarrees became 
occasionally confounded with the Mah- 
rattas, though they were always con¬ 
sidered by the latter as essentially distinct, 
and so immeasurably inferior as not to be 
allowed to eat with them or even to be j 


seated in their presence. Occasionally 
the Mahratta rulers purchased their aid 
by grants of land or by a tacit admission 
of their right to possess tracts which 
they had already usurped. But the more 
usual price paid for their assistance was 
the privilege of plundering, even beyond 
the ordinary licence given to a Mahratta 
a*my.* At times some of their durras 
acted for one Mahratta chief, and some 
on the opposite side for another Mah¬ 
ratta chief; and it occasionally happened 
that all the durras leagued themselves 
against the whole Mahratta confederacy, 
plundering the territories of the Peishwa, 
Scindiah, the Nagpoor Rajah, &c. indis¬ 
criminately. As the Pimlarree chiefs 
acquired reputation, their claims to the 
services of tneir adherents became here¬ 
ditary, and were transmitted to their 
descendants. Gangs and trilies were 
cemented in federal union, and common 
motives of action led to the establishment 
of a community of interest throughout 
the whole of this community of robbers. 
The very looseness of the composition of 
their union was favourable to its increase, 
as it admitted all castes and all faiths, 
and offered a ready refuge to poverty, 
indolence, and crime—to all that was 
floating and unattached in the frequently 
revolutionized communities of Central 
India- What their numbers were could 
at no time be correctly estimated : they 
varied with circumstances, being thinned 
by failure and swelled by success. 44 It 
is also to be observed/' adds Sir John 
Malcolm, 41 that the Pindarrees were fed 
and nourished by the very miseries they 
created; for, as their predatory invasions 

* Sir John Malcolm. Memoir of Central India. 
MncFurlane, Lives and Exploits of Huuditti and 
Robbers. 
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extended, property became insecure* and 
those who were ruined by their depreda¬ 
tions were afterwards compelled to have 
recourse to a life of violence, as the only 
means of subsistence left them. They 
joined the stream which they could not 
withstand, and endeavoured to redeem 
their own losses by the plunder of others/* 
The strategy of these overgrown bodies of 
banditti will show at once how difficult it 
was either to suppress them or intercept 
them. “ When they set out on an ex¬ 
pedition, they placed themselves under 
tile guidance of one or more chosen 
leaders, called Lubburiahs, vlio were 
selected on account of their knowledge of 
the country that it was meant to plunder. 
The Pindarrees were encumbered neither 
with tents nor baggage; each horseman 
carried a few cakes of bread for his own 
subsistence, and some feeds of..grain for 
his horse. The party, which usually 
consisted of two or three thousand good 
horse, w ith a proportion of mounted fol¬ 
lowers, advanced at the rapid rate of forty 
or fifty miles a day, turning neither to 
the right nor left till they arrived at their 
place of destination. They then divided 
and made a sweep of all the cattle and 
property they could find, committing at 
the same time the most horrid atrocities 
and destroying what they could not carry 
away. They trusted to the secrecy and 
suddenness of the irruption for avoiding 
those who guarded the frontiers of the 
countries they invaded; and before a 
force could be brought against them, 
they were on their return. Their chief 
strength lay in their being intangible. If 
pursued, they made marches of extra¬ 
ordinary length (sometimes upwards of 
sixty miles), by roads almost imprac¬ 
ticable for regular troops. If overtaken, 
they dispersed, and reassembled at an 
appointed rendezvous; if followed to the 
country from which they issued, they 
broke into small parties/** 

Their horses must have been of a good 
breed, and hard of hoof (they were mostly 
bred in the mountains of Upper India), 
for they were fleet, capable of sustaining 
excessive work, and were never or very 
rarely shod. There was thief-logic for 


* Sir John Malcolm, Memoir of Central India. 


the last custom, as horseshoes are liable 
to be broken and to be cast; and this 
obliges the horseman to pull up and lose 
time, and even to be dependent upon the 
services of a farrier, which could not 
have suited Pindarrees flying for their 
lives before British dragoons. A Pin- 
darree prisoner, when questioned by an 
English officer why they did not shoe 
their horses, replied, with a slight eleva¬ 
tion of the nostril, “ Do you think I 
would trust my life to a bit of iron ?** * 

“ Their wealth, their booty, and their 
families were scattered river a wide re¬ 
gion, in which they found protection amid 
the mountains and in the fastnesses be¬ 
longing to themselves or to those with 
whom they were either openly or secretly 
connected; but nowhere did they present 
any point of attack ; and the defeat of a 
party, the destruction of one of their can¬ 
tonments, or the temporary occupation of 
some of their strongholds, produced no 
effect beyond the ruin of an individual 
freebooter, whose place was instantly sup¬ 
plied by another, generally of more des¬ 
perate fortune, and therefore more eager 
for enterprise. v ’f They never fought when 
they could run away: they considered it 
wisdom to plunder and fly, but folly to 
.stay and fight. Even when acting with 
the Mali raft as as auxiliaries, their object 
was plunder, not war. They went before, 
indeed, but it was only by surprise or in 
defenceless provinces; they were, from 
their very origin, the scavengers of the 
Mahrattas; and though in the van, they 
had little more pretension to martial con¬ 
duct or valour than had the birds and 
beasts of prey that followed in their and 
their allies* rear. Some of their chiefs, 
however, united to the qualities so essen¬ 
tial to their profession,—activity, cunning, 
ready enterprise, presence of mind, and 
promptitude of resources,—a wonderful 
strength of mind (or it might be apathy) 
in bearing the reverses of fortune and the 
privations of their lot. Foremost among 
these chiefs was Cheetoo. This man 
first attracted the attention of the English 
towards the end of 180 (i, when, raising 

* MS. Notes by Colonel S- (now General 

S-), of the East Judin Company’s semce. 

f Sir Jolm Malcolm# 
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himself on the temporary ruin of Kureem, 
another Pindarree eliief, who had incurred 
the displeasure of one of the Mahratta 
potentates, and liad been inveigled and 
made prisoner, he united the durras or 
bands of many other leaders under his 
own standard, and prepared to commit 
depredations on an unprecedentedly grand 
scale. Numerous and profitable to him¬ 
self, and altogether ruinous to the inha¬ 
bitants of many wide districts of Hin¬ 
dustan, were the expeditions undertaken 
by Cheetoo on his own account. But in 
1811 the captive Pindarree, Kureein, pur¬ 
chasing Ids lilx*rty from the Mahrattas, 
returned to the scenes of his former 
power, and soon obtained his former 
supremacy. To make up for lost time, 
and to restore his reputation among the 
robbers, Kureein laid his plans to effect 
a general combination of all the Pindarree 
bands for a predatory expedition more 
extensive than any that had hitherto been 
made. Cheetoo was obliged to follow the 
example of the majority of his fellow- 
chiefs ; and at the great gathering of 1811 
his durra made part of 25,000 cavalry of 
all descriptions, that were ready, under 
the command of Kiuvcni, to march against 
and plunder the city of Nugpoor, the large 
and populous capital of the Boonsla Mah¬ 
rattas. But Cheetoo, who continued to 
hate Kureem as a rival, plotted against 
him, sold himself to his enemies, and 
went over to them with all his durra. 
Not long after this he entirely ruined 
Kureein, and obliged him to flee with Ids 
diminished adherents to a distant country. 
Cheetoo again shone forth on his rival’s 
eclipse, and at his cantonment near Ne- 
mawur, in the province of Malwa, on the 
north bank of the Nerlmdda, no fewer 
than 15,000 horse annually assembled to 
issue forth to plunder. The power of 
these Pindarree fyeet »ooters had a notable 
increase during the prevalence of our 
neutrality and pacific system, as our 
governors-general would neither pursue 
them beyond our own frontiers nor take 
the field in any force, lest offence should 
be given to the Mahrattas and to some 
other native powers, who were by turns 
foes and friends to the robbers. As the 
territories of the Company and those of 
its protected allies offered the richest j 


booty, the eyes of the Pindarrees were 
always bent in that direction. This im¬ 
posed the necessity of constant vigilance 
along the whole extent of the south-west 
frontier of the Bengal presidency: while, 
for the security of the Deccan, the sub¬ 
sidiary forces ot the Nizam and Poishwa 
were annually obliged to move to the 
frontiers of their respective territories; 
and notwithstanding all these piecauti oils, 
those states were constantly penetrated 
and overrun by the marauders.* 

As soon as the Earl of Moira assumed 
the government of India, he turned his 
attention to this subject, and resolved 
that the Pindarrees should no longer be 
encouraged by the impunity they had 
enjoyed under his predecessors. His 
lordship thought it better, even for hu¬ 
manity, to risk a long and sanguinary 
war than to leave the people of India ex¬ 
posed to these terrible irruptions, which 
came as regularly, year after year, as the 
tempests of the monsoon. In 1814 the 
supreme government made strong repre¬ 
sentations to the Court of Directors and 
the Board of Control, and requested their 
sanction to a systematic combination of 
measures for the suppression of the evil. 
Before any answers could be received to 
these representations, the governor-gene¬ 
ral went to the upper provinces to plan 
and make preparations for the first cam¬ 
paign against the Nepaulese. During that 
campaign his lordship kept a l»ody of 
troops detached to watch the Pindarrees. 
He also endeavoured, as his immediate 
predecessor Lord Minto had done, to 
establish a subsidiary alliance with the 
Rujah of the Boonsla Mahrattas, whereby 
the whole of our most exposed frontier, 
or the line from Bundelcund to Cuttack, 
might be covered and defended. But the 
Rajah Ragojee Boonsla persisted in re¬ 
ject. ig the English alliance, although he 
knew that Kureem had threatened to 
plunder Nagpoor, liis capital, and that 
parts of his dominions were annually de¬ 
vastated by the robbers. Other attempts 
made by his lordship to extend a drain of 
positions which should cover the frontiers 

• Henry T. Prinsep, Esq. Hist, of the Poli¬ 
tical and Military Transactions in India during 
the Admiaishation of the Marqueas of Ilustiugs. 
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of the allies of the Company, by means of 
estiilWishing a friendly connexion with 
the states of Bopaui and Sacur, were not 
more successful, the truth being that the 
felon and murderer Trimbukjee had more 
influence than the governor-general in 
these native courts, and that Bagojce 
Boonsla was privy to a covert design 
of forming a general combination of 
the Mahratta and other powers against 
the English and their allies. Nothing 
therefore was left to his lordship hut to 
trust to his own detachments, and to his 
inner or secondary lines of defence, while 
the main body of his army was engaged 
in the mountain-passes and forests of 
Nepaul. 

The reverses and losses sustained in 
the first campaign in Nepaul encouraged 
the Pindarrees, and the success of these 
freebooters must go to injure the re¬ 
sources of the Company and its allies, 
and give encouragemeut to the leaders of 
the hostile Mahratta confederacy. In 
October, 181/5, when our main army was 
fully occupied in forcing the stockades of 
the Cork has, Cheetoo crossed the Nor- 
budda with nearly 8000 of his Piudarrces. 
On the southern side of the river they 
broke into two parties and took opposite 
routes. Major Fraser, with OoO sepojs 
and 100 irregular native horse, surprised 
one of the parties in a bivouac, and made 
them sutler some loss before they could 
mount, gallop off, and disperse. But this 
did not deter them from continuing their 
depredations as far ns the black river, 
the Krishna orKistna. The other party, 
which had met with no such molestation, 
traversed the whole of the territory of, 
our ally the Nizam of the Deccan, from 
north to south, and also appeared on the 
j,banks of the Kistna. The territories of 
our Madras presidency lay on the other 
side of the river, and were saved from 
devastation only by the fortuitous circum¬ 
stance of the river’s continuing not ford- 
uble so unusually late in the season as the 
20th of November. “ Finding the Kistna 
impassable, the freebooters took a turn 
eastward, plundering the country for se¬ 
veral miles along its populous and fertile 
banlcs, and committing every kind of 
enormity. On approaching the frontier 
of Masulipatam, they shaped their course 
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northward, and returned along the line of 
the Godavouree (Godavery) aud Wurda, 
passing to the east of all Colonel Dove- 
ton’s positions, and making good their 
route to Neinawur (Cheetoo’s head-quar¬ 
ters) with an immense booty collected in 
the Nizam’s dominions, and with utter 
impunity.”* It is said that the plunder 
obtained in this lubbur, or raid, was 
greater than that of any previous expe¬ 
dition; and that, merchants were sent for 
from the rich city of Oojcin, the capital 
of the Sciniliah Mahratta, to come and 
purchase the valuables in a camp auction 
at Nemawur. Not Dhoondiuh Waugh, 
lliat sublime thief who had claimed sove¬ 
reignty over both worlds, had ever done 
more mischief to the inhabitants of this 
world. Elated by his success, Cheetoo 
planned and proclaimed a second lubbur 
immediately upon the return of the first. 
The Pindarrees again flocked in from 
every side to join in it; ami by the 5th 
of February, 181(5, 10,000 horsemen had 
again crossed the Nerbudda from Nema¬ 
wur. This time the Company’s terri¬ 
tories did not escape. On the 10th of 
March, leaving plundered and burning 
villages in their rear, the Pindarrees ap¬ 
peared on the western frontier of the dis¬ 
trict of Masulipatam, under the Madras 
presidency. From this point they pressed 
southward. On the 11th they made a 
march of thirty-three miles, plundered 
seventy-two villages, and committed the 
most horrid cruelties upon the inoffensive 
and helpless villagers. On the next day 
they destroyed fifty-four villages, marched 
thirty-eight miles, aud arrived at the 
civil station .of Guntoor. Here they, 
plundered a considerable part of the 
town, and the houses of all the civil offi¬ 
cers; but, steady to their system of never 
risking life or limb in battle, they shrunk 
from the collector’s office, where tin 4 go¬ 
vernment treasure and the persons of the 
British residents were protected hv a 
handful of sepoys and invalids. The 
robbers went otf as they came, suddenly 
and noiselessly. That night there was 
not one of them to be seen in the neigh¬ 
bourhood, anil before the next day closed 

' II. H Prinaop. 
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they wore more than fifty miles from and five severely wounded, and no less 
G'untoor, looking westward for more de- than three thousand six hundred and 
fenceless villages. They swept through three subjected to different kinds of 
the Kirpah or Cuddapah district, and, after torture.* 

being twelve days within the Company's The governor-general obtained certain 
frontier, they recrossed the Kistna. Many information that the Feishwa, Scindiah, 
were spurring after them, hut none could and other Mahratu* potentates were iu 
catch them. A squadron of native ca- close and friendly coi impendence with 
valry belonging to the Madras establish- the robbers, and that Maluitta agents 
ment reached the opposite bank of the had visited Chcetoo’s cantonment at Ne- 
Kistna just after they had made good mawur just before the last raid was un- 
their passage. Farther to the west there dertaken; and there was every ground 
were numerous detachments of the Coni- for believing that the new Mahratta eon- 
puny’s troops scouring the country in all lederaey contemplated an invasion of our 
directions, yet the plunderers escaped territories while our main army was en- 
without the least brush. Shortly after gaged in Nepaul, and the n*st of our 
recrossing the Kistna the marauders troops in the field occupied in an exhaust- 
broke up into separate bodies. The ing and useless pursuit of the Pindarrees. 
greater part moved along the north bank Ilis lordship, who saw the Nepaul war 
of the Kistna, passing south of Hyder- brought to an honourable and advan- 
abad, until they approached the Peishwa’s tageous conclusion, at the very moment 
dominions. Then, turning short to the when both the Mahrattas and the Pin- 
north, they retraced their steps to the darrees were confidently calculating on 
Nerbudda in several divisions and by its duration, was most eager to employ 
various routes. Colonel Dovefcon came the unreduced strength of his armies in 
close up with one of the divisions as it the accomplishment of the important ob- ' 
was passing a ghaut, but still the robbers jeet of securing the peace of (Neutral. 
escaped untouched. Auother and a larger India by the extirpation of the robbers. 
body was equally fortunate in escapmg He had written for the sanction of the 
from the colonel, who had obtained from home authorities, and had made a second 
a Pimlnrree prisoner a clue to its move¬ 
ments, and who had made sure of cutting 
it up. It was soon afterwards ascertained 
that nearly the whole of these Pindarrees 
w ho had passed the Nerbudda on the 5th 
of February had recrossed it before the 
17th of May, bringing a second immense 
harvest of booty to Netnawur within the 
year. It was ascertained by a commission 
appointed for the express purpose of the 
investigation, that, during the twelve days 
the ferocious banditti remained within 
the Company’s frontiers, three hundred 
and thirty-nine villages had been plun¬ 
dered, one hundred and eighty-two indi¬ 
viduals* put to a cruel death, five hundred 

* A gieut number of women dcstrou'd them- 
solves to escape violation No less than twenty* 
the dmwued themselves, seveial with infanta. 

At MuvoIgc, where some resistance was attempted 
by tho vlllagcis, the women, seeing their pro* 
vectors about to be overpowered, set firo to the 
house in which they had assembled to abide the 
resu»t; and no less than ten, with six children, 
peushed in the llame'. Another woman, having 
fallen into the hands of the savages, and seeing 


and stronger representation of the horrors 
to which the country was exposed; but 
the sanction be required before com¬ 
mencing operations on a grand scale had 
not yet arrived. A large part of the Pen- 
gal army was, howe^r, kept in advanced 
cantonments ready to take the field at any 
moment; and the interests of the Company 
were greatly served by the death of two 
of our enemies. The Nabob of Hopaul, 
and liagojee lloonsla, the Rajah of Nag- 
poor, both died in the month of March, 
181b*. The Bopaul ruler was succeeded 
by his son Nuzur Mohammed, a very 
young man, whose claims were disputed 
by several competitors, and whose do¬ 
minions were threatened by the Mahrattas 
and by the Pindarrees. Ragojee Poonsla’s 

no other means of distinction, tore out her 
tumpus and in-Untly expiied ! Many iijmil.ir 
hnrrois, and some h»rbaritien even more" l exult¬ 
ing to humanity, will be lound iccoided at length 
in tbe Report of tlio Committee.— H . T. Prinsep. 

• Id. Hist, of tho Political and Military 
Transactions in Id« 1 in during the Administration 
of the Marquess of Hastings. 
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successor was his only son, Pursajcc 
Boonsla; and in Nagpoor, as in Bopaul, 
there were rivals and pretenders, as also 
the fear l>oth of Maliratta and Pindarrcc 
invasion. It was ever thus in these ill- 
organized states : the death of an old and 
experienced ruler was always the signal 
for civil war, plots, and invasions; and 
the succession of a young prince, how¬ 
ever clear his right might be, was in¬ 
variably disputed. Pursajcc Booiisla was 
sensible of bis danger and of the advan¬ 
tages which might be derived from a 
treaty with the Company; and, under 
these impressions, he courted an alliance 
which his father had constantly rejected. 
The young Nabob of Bopaul also courted 
the Company’s alliance, as the only means 
of supporting his shaking musnud. Ne¬ 
gotiations were opened at Nagpoor, but 
with regard to Bopaul the governor-ge¬ 
neral instructed his agents to refrain from 
giving any encouragement to the over¬ 
tures of the Nabob. While the negotia¬ 
tions were going on at the court of Nag- 
poor, the new rajah Pursajcc fell sick 
and became crazed. Blind, paralytic, 
and mad, it was impossible that the rajah 
should he allowed to govern. The next 
heir to the niusmul w us A pa Saheb, cousin 
to Pursajcc. But his appointment to the 
regency or his elevation to the musnud 
was opposed by another member of the 
family. ] loth of these parties applied to the 
English resident for assistance. As Apa 
Saheb was thought to unite with the bet¬ 
ter right a better reputation and a move de¬ 
cided leaning towards the interests of the 
Company, the governor-general resolved to 
support him ; and the division of Colonel 
Dove ton was placed at the disposal of Mr. 
Jenkins, the resident at Nagpoor, incase 
Apa Saheb should require immediate 
military aid. The rival party formed a 
connexion with some of the tierce Patau 
tribes; but before these bands could move 
Apa Sahel) was secured in the govern¬ 
ment.. lie contented himself with the 
pow ers of a regent, arid left the honours of 
the musnud to his unfortunate cousin, who 
is said to have approved his appointment 
as Nai’b-ul-Moktar, or deputy, with full 
powers. The English gentlemen at Nag-- 
poor were present at the ceremony of the 
regent’s installation; and Mr. Jenkins 


was the first to congratulate him after 
the ceremony. In other words, Apa 
Suheb would never have been regent at 
all, or he would have attained to the dig¬ 
nity by means of a sanguinary struggle, 
if Mr. Jenkins and Colonel Doveton had 
not lnjcn ordered to declare for him. 
Though impeded through obstacles raised 
iu his way by some of the ministers of the 
deceased rajah, who predicted that a sub¬ 
sidiary treaty with the Company would 
lead to the loss of independence, the re¬ 
gent very soon concluded the treaty which 
the governor-general proposed to him. 
The Company was to send into Nagpoor 
a subsidiary force of six battalions and a 
regiment of cavalry ; and Apa Saheb was 
to pay seven and a hall* lacs of rupees per 
annum for the maintenance of these troops. 
The regent also engaged to keep on foot 
a contingent force of his own, of ttoou 
horse and 2000 foot, and to allow this 
force to co-operate with the English in 
checking or putting down the Pimlarrccs. 
By these negotiations, the Earl of Moira 
obtained what he had so earnestly de¬ 
sired, namely, the means of covering and 
defending our most exposed frontier, or 
the line from Bimdelcund to Cuttack, 
And, siiuultaiKon?ly with these negotia¬ 
tions, others were carried on with the 
Rajah of Jypoor, whose alliance had been 
so unwisely (and not without dishonour) 
thrown up by Sir George Barlow in 
ISOti, during the reign of our pacific, non¬ 
interference system. What Lord Lake 
and Colonel J. Malcolm had predicted 
from the arrangements made at that time, 
had fully come to pass. Jy poor had Inseu 
desolated by the constant attacks of the 
Malirattas and Patans, and our reputation 
had been tarnished by the sufferings of 
an old and faithful ally, whom wo had 
been bound by the Marquess of ’Welles¬ 
ley’s treaties to maintain and protect. 
This state of things was allowed to last 
rather more than seven year’s; but at the 
end of 181tt the secret committee of the 
Court of Directors scut out orders to the 
governor-general to place Jypoor under 
British protection. It was, however, felt 
that this step would involve* us in uu im¬ 
mediate war with the Mahrattas, while 
the Nepaul war was as yet unfinished, 
and while the Piudarrees seemed to de- 
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maud a groat share of our attention; and, 
being apparently ignorant of the league 
or concert already existing between the 
Mahrattas and the Pindarrees, hoping that 
if we gave the Mahrattas no offence by 
interfering in the affairs of Jypoor, they 
would leave us undisturt>cd to deal with 
the Pindarrees, the secret committee in 
the following year instructed the go¬ 
vernor-general to suspend the renewal of 
our connexion with the Jypoor liajah. 
The poor rajah was thus abandoned for 
many months longer to the tender mercies 
of the savage Patans and scarcely less 
cruel Mahrattas. At the end of 18115, in 
an extremity of misery and woe, lie called 
upon the governor-general, imploring to 
be received under the wing of protection. 
Contrary to the decided opinion of some 
of the members of the supreme council, 
the governor-general resolved to carry 
into immediate execution the suspended 
orders, and to extend the protection of 
British anus to Jypoor. His lordship 
thought that this would aid his great plan 
for suppressing the Pindarrees, and that 
the measure, apart from any genet al plan 
of operations, was good in itself, as it 
would cripple the resources of one of tin 1 
predatory powers (the Patans), and save 
a fine territory from ruin and devasta¬ 
tion.* No doubt his lordship also con¬ 
ceived that it was high time to remove 
the foul blot which had fallen upon our 
national reputation. Accordingly a sub¬ 
sidiary treaty was offered to the rajah of 
Jypoor, whose capital was actually be¬ 
sieged by Moer Khan and the Patans. 
As long as the siege lasted, the rajah 
seemed eager to comply with every article 
of the proposed treaty, and with every 
requisition made by Mr. Metcalfe, the 
resident at Delhi, to whom the negotia¬ 
tion was principally confided; but when 
the siege was raised, when the Patans 
were bought off by a large sum of money, 
the rajah listened to the counsels of some 
of his proud itajpoot chiefs, who were 
opposed to the English connexion as de¬ 
structive of the independence of their 
country and of their own feudal-like 
power (a power in virtue of which they 
often made war upon one another or en¬ 
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gaged in hostilities with their neigh¬ 
bours), and his vakeels at Delhi raised so 
many doubts and difficulties about the 
treaty, that Mr. Metcalfe dismissed them, 
and broke off the negotiation. But a 
loud murmur was raised by the suffering 
people of Jypoor, and by some of the 
nobles, who preferred peace and security 
under British protection to a tumultuary 
and uncertain independence ; and the ra¬ 
jah’s ministers and advisers found them¬ 
selves under the necessity of sending their 
vakeels back to Delhi to solicit a renewal 
of negotiations. The vakeels, however, 
advanced several propositions which could 
not he acceded to: they asked for large 
pensions for themselves, and for English 
assistance to enable the rajah to make 
conquests over some of his neighbours. 
Mr. Metcalfe dismissed the vakeels with 
some indignation ; and the troops which 
had been collecting to march to the sup¬ 
port of the rajah, were ordered to proceed to 
the Nerbudda in order to he employed in 
the campaign against the Pindarrees. The 
plan of this campaign was now completed, 
the governor-general having received the 
sanction of the home authorities to his 
scheme for breaking up the confederacy 
arid power of those banditti. To over¬ 
awe the Mahrattas, and to cover the fron¬ 
tier of our allies, nearly 40,000 foot and 
12,000 horse, besides artillery and the 
contingents of the native powers, were 
collected in positions near Scindiah’s and 
Holkar’s dominions, and were kept in a 
state of readiness to put down any attempt 
that might he made to obstruct the exe¬ 
cution of the salutary plan. 

By the end of October, 18 H>, Lieute¬ 
nant-Colonel Walker took up a defensive 
line on the southern hank of the Neibudda, 
with the main body of the subsidiary 
force which the Company had sent into 
Nagpoor. This defensive line, being 
nearly one hundred and fifty miles in 
length, was loose and weak; but the first 
appearance of a British army in the val¬ 
ley of the Nerbudda spread consternation 
amongst the robbers, and induced Chectoo 
to prepare to quit the northern hank of 
that river and cross the mountains into 
Malwa. Perceiving, however, that the 
red coats did not cross the Nerbudda, the 
Pindarrees recovered confidence; and 
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on the 4th of November they resolved 
to push small parties between Colonel 
Walker’s posts, and round his flanks; 
and a party crossed the river, and 
then dividing into two, took different di¬ 
rections. Colonel Walker, in attempting 
to intercept one of the divisions, unex¬ 
pectedly fell upon the other as it was bi¬ 
vouacking in a jungle; he inflicted some 
loss; but the nimble robbers were soon 
in the saddle, and before long they had 
recrossed the river. On the 13th of No¬ 
vember all the durras were in motion. 
Cheetoo had discovered that Walker’s 
cavalry was all on his left flank, and lie 
therefore threw forward more than five 
thousand of his well-mounted thieves to 
turn Walker’s right flank. This band,which 
appears to have been followed by others, 
crossed the river in sight of the infantry 
post on the extreme right of our line, and 
then dashed on with a rapidity which 
left our infantry no chance of stopping or 
harassing their march. When collected 
on the southern side of the Nerbudda, the 
Pindarrees separated into two great bo¬ 
dies. One swept due east, through 
forests and over mountains, and fell un¬ 
expectedly upon the Company’s district 
of Ganjam, the northernmost frontier of 
the five Circars, with the evident intention 
of proceeding to Cuttack and Jugger- 
nauth, to plunder the rich stronghold of 
Hindu superstition, to carry off the idols 
and the votive offerings and rich dona¬ 
tions of the pilgrims and devotees. Hut 
this luhbur was met by a small body of 
the Company’s troops almost as soon as 
it entered Ganjam, and was driven back 
with considerable loss. The other lub- 
bur, which had goue off to the southward, 
rushed into the Nizam’s territory before 
Colonel Doveton could come up with it. It 
then marched leisurely along, plundering 
and destroying, until it came near to the 
town of Boeder, the capital of a province 
of the Deccan, and about 73 miles north¬ 
west from Hyderabad. Here it came to 
a halt, and its chiefs to a disagreement 
as to the further course which ought to 
be pursued. While the leaders were in 
this state of indecision, Major Macdowall, 
who had been detached from Hyderabad, 
fell upon the lubbur by night with the 
van party of his light troops, 1 aud cut it 


up completely, although it was six thou¬ 
sand strong, and the first attack made by 
a mere handful of light cavalry. The 
robbers abandoned most of their horses 
and the greater part of their booty, dis¬ 
persed themselves over the country, and 
thought of nothing hut their personal 
safety, and of the means of returning to 
the northern side of the Nerbudda. But 
one leader, named Sheik Dulloo, indig¬ 
nant at the want of energy and concert 
betrayed by those who had the chief com¬ 
mand, haa abandoned this lubbur alto¬ 
gether a few days before Maedowall’s 
exploit, and had gone off with from three 
to five hundred Pindarrees to act lor 
himself. He dashed across the Peishwa’s 
territory, descended into the Konkan, and 
thence shaped his course due north, plun¬ 
dering the western shores of India, from 
the 17th to the 21st degree of north lati¬ 
tude, and returning by the valley of the 
Taptec, and the route of Boorhanpoor, 
the capital of the Candeish province of 
the Deccan. This was the only lubbur 
that met with any success this season. 
The only loss it sustained from British 
troops was on its return to the Nerbudda, 
in the following March. Here Sheik 
Dulloo and his people were within a few 
miles of home, or of Cheetoo’s canton¬ 
ment; but they found the ford by which 
they had hoped to cross the river guarded 
by a redoubt occupied by a small party 
of our sepoys. Several of the robbers 
were shot in attempting to dash across; 
but the sheik himself, with his main body 
and best-mounted followers, retiring from 
the ford, boldly swam the river lower 
down, though not without a further loss 
of men and horses. • Those who had 
worse horses or less courage dispersed, 
and fled into the jungle on the English 
side of the Nerbudda, w'here the greater 
part of them were cut off by the wild 
inhabitants of the country. By the va¬ 
rious accidents of flood aud fire more 
than one half of those who had followed 
Sheik Dulloo perished; but the rest 
readied Cheetoo's durra with a rich 
booty in their saddles.* The sheik’s 
fame waxed great: bis daring lubbur 
and his marvellous return became the 
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admired theme of the whole Pindarree 
world. 

Two or three other lubhurs had con¬ 
trived to cross the Nerhudda by passing 
between the distant posts of Colonel 
Walker’s line, or by turning that line; 
but they met with nothing except hard 
blows and disappointment. One of them 
was cut to pieces by the 4th Madras na¬ 
tive cavalry, led on by Major Lushington. 
Making a forced march of more than 50 
miles, the greater part by night, Lush¬ 
ington surprised the Pindarrees as they 
were cooking and eating, and presently 
strewed the field with some seven or eight 
hundred of their dead bodies. As the 
ground was open, the Madras cavalry 
pursued with good effect. The Ganjain 
lubbur 4as almost annihilated on its 
rapid return homeward; and as the dif¬ 
ferent ghauts and fords by which they 
must pass in order to get to the north 
bank of the Nerbudila were by degrees 
all guarded, very few of the remnants of 
the other shattered lubhurs ever reached 
their homes. Hosts of them were cut oil* 
by our sepoys, and by the people whom 
they had plundered in their advance. 
They had been continually fleeing before 
a handful of men, and had been beaten 
every time they had been met with.* 
Still, however, their depredations during 
this campaign or season of 181(1-17 had 
embraced a more ample expanse of terri¬ 
tory than had ever before been attempted, 
extending from shore to shore of the pen¬ 
insula of India, and including all the in¬ 
termediate provinces they had omitted 
the preceding year. 

By this time it was very completely 
demonstrated that stationary posts of de¬ 
fence could not prevent the Pindarrees 
fVom crossing the Nerhudda and getting 
into our territories; and that it would 
not be possible to deal properly with 
those plunderers and murderers, unless 
our troops advanced into the country 

* Tht»y were always 1mm ten hv the 8i*poy<* and 
the naiivt* twvaliy, no matter how vast their own 
linmhtT or how small the number of their jmi- 
8»iur". A good raanv men and officer were ex* 
liausti'd and m\aluird by the pxmtioui leqmicd 
to get up with them; but very few weit* either 
killed or wounded in actual combat In Majoi 
Lu'duntfton s brilliant aflair. however. Captain 
Darke was slain by a I’indanue spear. 


north of the Nerbudda, to the “ procreant 
cradle” of the infamous race. The Mar¬ 
quess of Hastings (the patent conferring 
this new title was dated on the 7th of 
December, 181H) resolved to defer no 
longer the full execution of his plan, but 
to throw his armies acioss the Nerbudda, 
although he had not yet red Wed instruc¬ 
tions from home to this effect. But the 
year 1818 was now near its close, and 
various events occurred which prevented 
our troops crossing the Nerbudda until the 
autumn of the following year. Troubles, 
excited or encouraged by tlie Mah- 
rattas, broke out in the Company’s dis¬ 
trict of the Duab and in Kohilcund. In 
the province of Agra, Dyaram Thakoor 
and Bulwunt Sing, having obtained pos¬ 
session of sonic strong forts and castles, 
began to levy contributions on the Com¬ 
pany’s subjects, and to interrupt the trade 
of the upper provinces, bobbers and 
cut-throats were repairing to their free- 
booting banners from all the neighbour¬ 
ing districts; and the laws were openly 
set at defiance nearly everywhere between 
Agra and Delhi. At the close of 1810 
measures were taken to put an end to this 
anarchy, and to reduce the two zemindars 
to their proper condition of subjects. 
Three divisions of the Company’s troops 
—from Cawnpoor, Meerut, and Mutra— 
were ordered to concentrate near Ilatrass, 
Dyaram’s principal stronghold, and one 
of the strongest forts in all India. These 
troops c licentratod accordingly, Major- 
General Marshall took the command, 
and by the 11th of February, 1817, 
Ilatrass was completely invested. Dya¬ 
ram had collected within his works 
five hundred pieces of ordnance of all 
sorts. There was an outer fort with 
twenty bastions, the whole being sur¬ 
rounded by a ditch ninety feet broad 
and sc .enty-five deep, and now con¬ 
taining six feet of water. The fort 
was in an excellent state of repair, 
and every improvement which the Eng¬ 
lish had introduced into their neighbour¬ 
ing fort of Aligbur had been carefully 
copied by Dyaram. Thus Hatrass pre¬ 
sented the aspect rather of an European 
than an Indian fortress; and thus General 
Marshall found it expedient to go to 
work by way of regular approaches. 
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Those approaches wore made, and the 
breachiug-battcries were raised by the 
evening of the 1st of March, and on the 
following morning forty-five mortars, and 
three breaching-batteries, mounting very 
heavy guns, began to play on the fort. 
Such a tremendous artillery had never 
yet been employed in India. The gar¬ 
rison were astounded ami dismayed. 
Dyaram’s best new masonry was knocked 
to pieces. At five o’clock in the evening 
a shell struck n huge powder-magazine, 
which blew up within the place, destroy¬ 
ing half the garrison and nearly all the 
buildings. Dyaram, with a few horse, 
rushed out of the ruined place shortly 
after, and made his escape in the dark¬ 
ness of night, though pursued by a party 
of the 81 h dragoons.* The rest of the 
garrison attempted to follow their chief, 
but they were stopped, driven back, and 
compelled to surrender at discretion. 
Ilulwunt Sing, the ally of Dyaram, had a 
strong fort, hut it was not so strong as 
Ilatra'-s ; and after the fall of that place 
he could have no hope of repulsing the 
besiegers: he therefore agreed, on the 
first summons, to dismantle his fort, to 
restore the plunder he had made, and 
to live honestly and peaceably for the 
future. 

Though only one European and five 
natives had been killed, an enormous 
quantity of English powder bad been 
burned in the siege of Ifatrass. One 
whiff of grape-shot sufficed to put au end 
to the troubles in ltohilcund. The Patau 
population of that country had insurged 
for the purpose of resisting some regula¬ 
tions of the police, and had fallen upon 
three companies of sepojs commanded by 
Cuplain 1‘oseawen, who constituted the 


* Dvanim Tlukoor remauiod in concealment 
for mow llirin three ye .119 ; hut, in the com be of 
1820, lu* presented himself .md entie.vted the 
compassion ot the lliilisli uovcmmcul. Com- 
miseiHiin*' his •'rcat a^e and inl.stnitunes, the 
Company settled a pension on him of 1000 mpees 
pei month, and jj.ive him pel mission to retire to 
Soion, a Hindu place of worship on tho banks of 
the (hinges. Helore ho quitted his concealment, 
pensions harl been settled on his two wires and 
mu l»>s sou. Since the tremendous bom hard met it. 
of tho fort, the town of Ilatruv* has greatly iii- 
* leased in population and tind»« A few rears 
ai»o it was desciibod as b<‘iug one of the busiest, 
most tinlviug places in Upper HindubUii. 


only force we had at hand. 13oseawen 
formed his little detachment into square; 
the insurgent^ broke into the square, and 
they weie blown out again by one of our 
guns at the angles, which was pointed 
inward and discharged. Many fell killed 
or wounded by the grape-sliot; the rest 
lied. 

Commotions and much trouble to ihe 
English were created in Nagpoor by Apa 
Sahel), who owed Ids regency to the Com¬ 
pany. Tho regent was induced to believe 
that, his cousin the rajah was recovering 
his health and his senses, and was anxious 
to recover all his regal authority; that 
the English would be sure to support the 
rajah if he were really restored to a sane 
state, and that so long as the Company’s 
troops were cantoned on the Ncrlmdda, 
or in any part of Nagpoor, his authority 
as regent was a nullity. After other de¬ 
testable measures and cunning plots, tho 
poor Kajali Pursajee was strangled in the 
palace by order of his cousin Apa Snheb 
the regent. Pursaiec’s body was burnt 
on the loth of February, 1817; and his 
wife burned herself with it. Apa Suheh 
; was then proclaimed rajah. lie forth¬ 
with sent vakeels to the Peishwa, to Kein- 
diali, to llolkar, and to all the powerful 
Mahriitta chiefs, to request their alliance 
and assistance in expelling the English. 
The Peishwa was disposed to give a ready 
ear to Apa Saheh, as he was acting en¬ 
tirely under the advice of his pernicious 
favourite Tiimlmkjee, and making his 
preparations for another war with the 
Company. Yet all the while this supreme 
chief of the Mahrattas declared and vowed 
to the Hon. Mountstuart Elphinsloue that 
he knew not where Trirobukjee was; 
that he entertained the most friendly sen¬ 
timents for the English; that he highly 
approved of their intention of proceeding 
against the Pindarrees in the regions 
north of the Ncrbndda; that he disap¬ 
proved of all plots or intrigues or com¬ 
binations against the Company, and that 
he had instructed his vakeels to inform 
Scindiah that it was very w icked in him 
to encourage the Pindarrees in making 
incursions into the territories of the Eng¬ 
lish. If our able resident at Poonah was 
deceived at all by these protestations, it 
was only partially, and for a very short 
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time. lie soon ascertained that troops 
were collecting in the hills to the south* 
east of Poonah, that the Peishwa was 
levying troops in other directions* was 
repairing his forts, and sending agents 
and money into Mulwa and other parts 
of Central India to recruit for his service. 
He demanded that all these things should 
cease, and that the felon and murderer 
Trimbukjee should be given up, and that 
the adherents and the members of Trim- 
bukjee’s family should be put under re¬ 
straint, instead of being continued in 
favour and office. The crafty Mahratta 
prince put part of Trimlmkjee’s family 
under arrest, and declared to the English 
resident that the troops in the hills were 
only a set of desperadoes, driven into 
insurrection and armed by Trimlmkjee. 

But Mr. Klphinstoue was not duped by 
this juggling. He called down the sub¬ 
sidiary force to Poonah, and told the 
Peishwa that lie must not leave his 
capital. This prince, who had been re¬ 
stored to liis capital and to his throne by 
General Wellesley, had sent all the trea¬ 
sures, jewels, wardrobe, and precious 
furniture of his palace to Pyeghur, the 
strongest of all his fortresses, and evinced 
a very eager desire to quit Poonah. He 
declared that at the season of his mis¬ 
fortunes, when a helpless prisoner in the 
hands of his enemies, he had made a vow 
to perform every year a pilgrimage to 
Jooneer or Soonur, a holy place abound¬ 
ing in cave-temples; but although he had 
been at liberty a great many years, he bad 
not yet made any pilgrimage to that spot, 
and nobody had ever before heard of his 
vow r about it. His last holy journeyings, 
in company with Trimbukjee, had ended 
in the detestable murder of the Shastry, 
the ambassador of a state in alliance with 
the English. lie had already made one 
journey in the direction of Soouur, solely, 
as was believed, because Trimbukjee was 
lurking in that neighbourhood. As soon 
as the Company’s troops assembled in 
some force, a portion of them were de* 
taclied to the Mahadeo hills, where they 
discovered and dispersed the pretended 
insurgent army; and the rest were drawn 
round Poonah, within which city the 
Peishwa had 6000 or 7000 foot, a large 
body of cavalry, and a fortified palace. 


Mr. Elphinstone’s first intention was to 
demand hostages for the surrender of 
Trimbukjee and for the punctual per¬ 
formance of the treaty of Bassein, and, 
in case of a refusal, to storm the 
palace and seize the person of the Peishwa; 
but he shrunk from the carnage and de¬ 
struction which miglu attend a war of 
streets, and a battle in tl«* centre of a 
populous city, all the peaceful iuhabitants 
of which continued to regard the English 
not as enemies, blit as their best friends. 
Our resident therefore waited events, not 
without a hope that the Peishwa would 
throw oft* the unaccountable spell which 
that low ruffian Trimbukjee had cast 
upon him, and would listen to the advice 
of better counsellors and to the wishes of 
I the majority of his subjects for a con- 
' tinuance of peace with the Company. But 
while Mr. Elphinstone waited, the ad¬ 
herents of Trimbukjee took possession of 
several of the Peishwa's forts, stopped 
the post in Cuttack and other places, and 
thus cut off our resident from all com¬ 
munication with the governor-general and 
the council at Calcutta. At the most cri¬ 
tical moments of this trying crisis Mr. 
Elphinstone was left without instructions, 
to act as his own judgment might prompt 
and on his oWn responsibility. But his 
sagacity and good judgment never failed 
him, and with the training he had had, lie 
was not the man to he bewildered or in¬ 
timidated by any amount of responsibility. 
We can only briefly sketch the particu¬ 
lars of his conduct; but they were such 
as obtained for him universal admiration. 
If the Peishwa should escape to Ryeghur, 
which is situated among the ghauts of the 
Konkan, it would be impracticable to 
follow him till after the monsoon torrents; 
and once in that strong position, he might 
make it his centre of operations, and 
unite behind its walls all the Mahratta 
chiefs i.iat were bent upon a war with 
the English. Mr. Elphinstone therefore 
determined to wait no longer, and draw¬ 
ing his troops more closely round Poonah, 
lie demanded that the Peishwa should 
within twenty-four hours solemnly en¬ 
gage to deliver up Trimbukjee, the source 
of all the mischief, within a month, and 
put the English in possession of his forts 
of Ryeghur, Singhur, and Poorandur as 
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pledges. The Peishwa hesitated, but the ceded by the Peishwa was estimated at 
aspect of our troops was alarming, and thirty-four lacs of rupees. The treaty 


the temper of the people of his capital 
scarcely less so; and within the four-and- 
tw'enty hours he accepted the conditions 
ottered to him, and the forts were forthwith 
placed in our possession. But true to no 
line of policy, steady in nothing except in 
his infatuation for Triiiihukjee, the Mah- 
ratta potentate repented of the bargain he 
had made, and endeavoured to break it. 
Finding, however, that the attempt was 
for the present too hazardous, he ottered 
a reward for the apprehension of Trim- 
bukjee, dead or alive, and confiscated his 
property and the property of twelve of 
his principal paitisans. Yet at the same 
moment he took measures to provide for 
the safety and concealment of that foul 
murderer, and secretly remitted him some 
money. A few days after this—on the 
13th of June—the Feisliwa signed a 
treaty ottered to him by Mr. Elphinstone, 
as the only mode of removing doul>ts and 
jealousies. By this treaty the Peishwa 
engaged to make every effort to seize and 
deliver up Trimbukjee to the English, 
&c., to confirm the treaty of Bassein in all 
points not changed or modified by the 
present agreement; to dismiss all French¬ 
men, &c. from his states, and to admit 
none in future; to renounce all negotia¬ 
tions with all powers hostile to the Com¬ 
pany, and not to receive the vakeels or 
ambassadors of any such powers; to re¬ 
nounce all right of supremacy over our 
ally the Guicowar; to give up all rights 
and pretensions in Guzerat, Bundelcund, 
and every part of Hindustan Proper; to 
surrender to the Company in perpetuity 
the fort of Ahmedmigliur and certain 
other territories; and to dissolve the 
great Mahratta confederacy by abandon¬ 
ing all connexion with the other Mah¬ 
ratta powers, and consequently liis station 
as their Peishwa or head. He also 
agreed to an important alteration in the 
treaty of Bassein, By that treaty he had 
bound himself to furnish to the Company 
in time of war a contingent of 5000 horse 
and 3000 foot, with ordnauce propor¬ 
tionate ; hut this was now exchanged for 
an engagement to furnish to the Company 
the means of pacing and maintaining an 
equal force. Altogether the revenue 


was ratified by the governor-general 
within a month, or on the 5th of July, 
1817. The Peishwa’s pcrfid}', and his 
preparations for joining the worst of our 
enemies at the moment when we were 
about entering on a connected plan of 
operations for extirpating the PindarreeF, 
might have .justified harsher conditions; 
but, as it was, the humbled Mahratta 
prince considered the treaty as far loo 
harsh. Without his connivance resistance 
might have been offered by bis officers 
and chiefs who held the forts and terri¬ 
tories that were ceded to the English ; but 
it is not to he supposed that he regretted 
tlie efforts made in the Konkan, mid in 
some other districts, or that this war was 
disagreeable to him. This resistance, how'- 
ever, was soon put down In Colonel Dove- 
ton and Colonel Scott. Doveton routed 
and expelled the partisans of Trimbukjee 
in Kandes; and Scott, making ladders of 
his tent-poles, gallantly esca laded and 
stormed the strong fort of Dorawa. After 
the loss of this their chief stronghold, 
Trinibukjee*s adherents ceased to make 
head, and the murderer himself fled to 
some new hiding-place among the jungles 
in the valley of the Nerbudda, where he 
could communicate with Cheetoo and 
other Piudarroe chiefs. It should appear 
that Trimbukjee found means of com¬ 
municating with the Peishwa also, for at 
the very moment that the English army 
was ready to cross the JNerbudda in order 
to fall upon the robbers, the Mahratta 
potentate threw' the treaty of the 13th of 
June to the winds, and fell upon the 
English at Poonah. 

As soon as the imposing force which 
Mr. Elphiustone had assembled retired to 
its cantonments, the Peishwa’s kettle¬ 
drum was beat in every direction for 
recruits and volunteers. Every man that 
had a horse was feed and invited to join 
his standard; and by the lieginniug of 
October masses of cavalry, prodigious in 
their numbers, but for the ryost part con¬ 
temptible in everything else, were col¬ 
lected at various stations. To the Eng¬ 
lish resident the Peishwa represented 
that lie was raising troops for no other 
object than that of complying with the 
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request of the governor-general to co¬ 
operate against the Pindar ices. But Mr. 
Elphinstone’s experience did not allow 
him to trust to any Mahratta protestations 
or oaths; and he soon discovered that 
the Peishwa’s agents were attempting to 
corrupt the Company's sepoys belonging 
to that portion of the subsidiary force 
which had been left at Poonah. Upon 
tliis discovery the sepoys wore removed 
from the town to the village of Kirkee in 
the immediate neighbourhood. There was 
only one brigade of sepoys in all, but the 
position was admirably strong, being pro¬ 
tected by a river in the rear and on the 
left, and supported on the right by the 
village. Moreover, there were other 
battalions cantoned a few miles otf to the 
west. The Peishwa, however, took it 
into his dull head that the English con¬ 
fessed their fears by evacuating the city ; 
and this too in spite of the evident fact 
that Mr. Elphinstone remained behind 
at the Residency. IJe pushed forward 
his confused hordes to Poonah, and drew 
up a plan for surrounding the English 
camp at Kirkee and preventing the ar¬ 
rival of reinforcements. Some of these 
Malirattas were constantly riding round 
the camp and abusing our men and of¬ 
ficers. An English officer was attacked, 
plundered, and wounded, and narrowly 
escaped being killed. It was not until 
these unequivocal demonstrations had 
been made that Mr. Elphinstone called 
up from Seroor a light battalion and a 
corps of loot) auxiliary horse. These 
forces left Seroor on the .Mil of Novem¬ 
ber, and marched half way to Poonah. 
As soon as the Peishwa heard of its being 
in motion, he put his own unwieldy army 
in motion also, and threw a strong battalion 
between the Residency on the skirts of the 
town and the camp at Kirkee, for the 
purpose of cutting off the communication 
between the two. Mr. Elphinstone, who 
demanded the reason of this hostile pro¬ 
ceeding, was told that the Peishwa had 
only anticipated the hostile movements 
of the English, being determined to bo no 
longer the victim of his irresolution. And, 
as if to prove that he had screwed up 
his valour to the fighting-point, the 
Peishwa mounted his horse immediately 
after, and joined the main body of his 


army on a hill a little to the south-west 
of Poonah. The host forthwith ad¬ 
vanced on the Residency. Mr. Elphin¬ 
stone and his suite had barely time to 
mount their horses and cross the river 
towards the English camp, ere the Mah- 
rattas took possession of the houses, from 
which there had not been time to remove 
anything. All were plundered in the 
twinkling of an eye, and were afterwards 
burned. Much valuable property was 
destroyed, but the most irreparable loss 
was that of Mr. Elphinstonc’s manu¬ 
scripts and library. Meanwhile Mr. 
Elphinstone and his party made good 
their retreat along the left bank of the 
river, skirmishing with some Mahratta 
horse that followed them, and passing 
under the fire of the battalion which had 
been thrust between the Residency and 
the camp at Kirkee. Generally the civil 
servants of the Company were ambi-dex- 
terous, or capable of wielding with the 
same hand the sword as well as tin* pen. 
As soon as Mr. Elphinstone was safe m 
the camp, and had been greeted as lie de¬ 
ceived, it was resolved not to stand there 
on the defensive, not to wait the arrival of 
the troops that were marching from Seroor, 
but to recross the river and attack the Mah- 
rattas immediately. The brigade, com¬ 
manded by Colonel Burr, was now about 
2800 strong, and the Bombay European 
regiment was in it; the Malirattas mus¬ 
tered at the least 25,000 men, and they had 
many guns; hut the Peishwa was a rank 
cow ard, and the mass of his force a mere 
armed rabble. The combat did not com¬ 
mence until late in the afternoon, and 
before nightfall it was ended by the 
Hight of the Malirattas, who either threw 
themselves into Poonah or into a fortified 
camp near the town. They left about 500 
on the field. Our loss was 18 killed 
and 57 wounded. During the battle 
Mr. Elphinstone remained on the field in 
order to give Colonel Burr the advan¬ 
tage of his very perfect local knowledge. 
On the following morning, the Gtli of 
November, the light battalion and ir¬ 
regular horse from Seroor joined Colonel 
Burr. The Malirattas drew up in order 
of battle, but did nothing except mutilate 
some women and dependents of the Com¬ 
pany's brigade whom they had purprised 
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and seized in the old cantonments.* As 
their numbers seemed to increase, and as 
the city and the old cantonments which 
the English had occupied afforded rather 
formidable means of defence, Colonel 
Jhirr and Mr. Elphinstone determined to 
wait the arrival of Brigadier-1General 
Lionel Smith, who was advancing from 
the banks of the Godavery. Smith, who 
had hut very little cavalry with him, 
and no regular cavalry at all, w T as mo¬ 
lested oil his march by hordes of Mali- 
ratta horse, who succeeded in plundering 
some of his baggage; hut his division 
reached the English camp in front of 
Poonali on the Kith of November. Owing 
to some unexpected difficulties the British 
did not advance against the city and the 
cantonments (which were further forti¬ 
fied in the interval) until the ltth. A 
large Mahratta force which attempted to 
dispute their advance was discomfited 
after a smart combat which cost us sixty 
men and an ofiicer. This decided the 
affair: in the course of the ensuing night 
the Peishwa fled, and on the following 
morning, when our troops marched up to 
the intrenched camp, the) foun l that the 
tents were left standing, but that there 
was not a single Mahratta there.f Gene- 

• th* 1 pom women h.id I wen hintally 

mutilated, they were let loose to find then way 
to the la>{*.ide. Tlu? poor cie.itme* h.ul been 
seued before they were await* that there was anj 
pinhiibtlity of a war. In otliei instances which 
occlined dating the nth and Oth <d November, 
the Malnattiis too plainly showed with wliat a 
ferocious spmt they took the Held. Two of our 
officeis, Ci plain Vaiifthau and Ins hi other, who 
were travelling with a small escoit, were iu- 
dueed to suirender by promise of cjuaiter, and 
weie both hanged. Ensign Ennis, of the Bom¬ 
bay Engineers, who was taking a suney some 
fifty miles fiom Poouah, was shot; and Lieu¬ 
tenants Morhsuii and Hunter, of the Madras 
cavalry, were atuieked .is they weie nmichui” 
toward* Poouah, Irom the Nizam’s dominion*, 
utterly unconscious ot the riiptiuv. On the fust 
alarm they took post in a ehoultiy about twenty 
miles lrom Toonali, aud there made a resolute 
defence with the few men they had foi escort; 
but they were overpowered, and carried prisoners 
into Pounnh. Their lives weie spaied; but they 
were sent immediately under a guard to the 
Konk.in, and shifted from one tort to another, 
until recaptured three mouths afterwards at 
Wusota .—H T. Prinscp. 

f The Peishwa had, however, succeeded in 
carrying off all his guns except one, which was 
ot an enormous size, and too heavy to be removed 
with any speed. 


ml Smith posted his artillery and threat¬ 
ened the city of Poouah with a bombard¬ 
ment ; blit the only garrison there consisted 
of a few hundred Arabs, and these, by the 
persuasion or by the threats of the in¬ 
habitants, were induced to retire. The 
citizens opened the gates, and our troops 
took quiet possession of the city. In all 
this the far greater portion of the Peish- 
wa’s subjects saw nothing but the direct 
vengeance of Heaven for the horrible 
and sacrilegious crime committed in 
murdering the Guicowar Shastry within 
the precincts of the holiest of their 
temples. On the P.lth General Smith, 
having been joined by a regiment of the 
Madras cavalry under Lieutenant-Co¬ 
lonel Colebruoke, started in pursuit, of the 
Peishwa. In the course of the day Cap¬ 
tain Turner, of the light division, suc¬ 
ceeded in capturing eighteen guns with 
their tumbrils and ammunition, and a 
great quantity of baggage. But the 
Peishwa and the forces with him moved 
too rapidly to he caught: lie threw him¬ 
self into the wild and elevated country 
[ in which the river Krishna takes ils lise ; 
and, continuing an erratic course, lie 
eluded pursuit until the following )car. 

Apa Saheh, rajah through the murder 
of his cousin, irritated against the Eng¬ 
lish resident, and disgusted with the 
treaty he had concluded w ith the Com¬ 
pany, had fully made up his mind to join 
the Peishwa and the Pindavrees. lie 
was duly informed (probably by Triin- 
bukjec) of the mighty preparations made 
at Poouah, and of the promises of other 
Mahratta princes to make common cause 
with their nominal suzerain; and he had 
been led into the belief that the Butisli 
power was incapable of resisting the con¬ 
federacy. Apa Sahel) therefore began to 
collect his troops and to make new levies, 
protesting all the while to Mr. Jenkins, 
our resident, that he detested the treach¬ 
ery of the Peishwa and was eager to 
serve the Company. Yet was he hut a 
clumsy hypocrite, for he received a dress 
of honour and a title from the court of 
Poouah, and went in state to his army to 
put on tiie dress and to assume the title 
Ui the presence of his troops. And at 
this time, though he might be ignorant 
of the facts, the Peishwa had been beaten 
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and driven from his capital by the Bri¬ 
tish. Mr. Jenkins called in a brigade 
from its cantonments, and jested it round 
the Residency, which was situated a little 
to the west of the city of Nagpoor, and 
separated from it only by a small ridge. 
The brigade was scarcely posted ere 
infantry, cavalry, and artillery began to 
gather round the Residency. On the 
following day, the 20th of November, 
some of the Rajah’s infantry and artillery 
commenced a lire upon the ridge which 
was occupied by our brigade. This con¬ 
tinued from sunset till two hours after 
midnight. Our troops suffered very 
severely: Captain Sadler, the officer in 
command, was killed ; and Captain 
Chariesworth, the next in command, was 
wounded. But several assaults made to 
carry the hill were repulsed with con¬ 
siderable loss to the enemy. When they 
ceased firing, our troops laboured might 
and main to strengthen their position, 
which had been taken up in haste: they 
had but few intrencliing-tools to make 
artificial defences ; but they placed along 
the exposed brow of the hill sacks of* 
fiour and wheat, and anything else capa¬ 
ble of affording some cover. At daybreak 
the enemy recommenced their tire with 
greater fury, having brought more guns 
to bear upon the ridge. Masses of their 
cavalry showed themselves all round our 
position, and the Arab infantry in the 
Rajah’s service displayed great resolution 
and confidence. An accident happening 
to one of our guus, these Arabs rushed up 
the hill, seized it, and pointed it with 
murderous effect against our next post, 
having first put to the sword all the 
wouudeH that had fallen round the gnu. 
Their first shot from that gun killed 
Doctor Neveu, the surgeon, and Lieu¬ 
tenant Clarke; the second, a round of 
grape, killed the resident’s first assistant, 
Mr. George Sotkeby, and totally disabled 
four men besides. The camp-followers 
and the women and children of our se¬ 
poys set up a wild shriek ; and our posi¬ 
tion was entamt'e by the fierce Arabs: 
the day seemed lost and a horrible but¬ 
chery inevitable, when Captain Fitzgerald 
made a brisk and most gallant charge 
with the cavalry of our brigade, which 
consisted of only three troops of the Gth 


Bengal regiment. Heading the little 
column himself, and dashing across a 
nullah and over the ridge, Fitzgerald 
charged one mass of the enemy, drove 
them from their guns, turned them upon 
them, and then retired towards the Re¬ 
sidency, dragging the captured guns with 
him and firing as he retired. Our 
people on the ridge set up a joyous shout, 
and a detachment of them advanced 
against the fierce Arabs, wdio kept their 
ground though those who ought to have 
supported them w r ere running away. 
These Arabs, however, could not stand 
the bayonet-charge; they were driven 
from the post, the guns they had captured 
were recovered, and two other guns w liich 
the enemy had brought up were taken. 
In heading this desperate charge, Cap¬ 
tain Lloyd and Lieutenant Grant particu¬ 
larly distinguished themselves. Grant 
was wounded three times, and his third 
wound proved mortal* The Arabs Tay 
thick round the guns among the British 
and the sepoys they had butchered. As 
soon as this charge was crowned with 
success, Apa Saheb’s troops gave way on 
every side, and about the hour of noon 
they fled from the field in panic disorder, 
leaving all their artillery to the cou- 
querors. Thus ended a conflict more 
desperate than any that had taken place 
in India since the early days of Clive, 
when handfuls of the Company’s troops 
repeatedly sustained and triumphed over 
the attacks of large native armies. Apa 
Saheb, at Nagpoor, like the Peishwa at 
Poonali, had reckoned with certainty on 
his ability to overwhelm the small force 
stationed at his capitals As soon as he was 
undeceived in this particular he expressed 
the greatest contrition and endeavoured 
to obtain the forgiveness of the English 
by his prostration and a prompt submis¬ 
sion. 'Vhen the battle was over and his 
army well beaten, he sent vakeels to the 
resident to express his grief, and to dis¬ 
avow having himself authorized the at¬ 
tack. lie also employed the women of 
his family as intercessors for pardon-. 
Mr. Jenkins w r ould give no answer until 
the Rajah’s army was entirely disbanded. 
Anon Company’s troops poured into the 
country from every quarter. As early 
as the 29 th Lieutenant-Colonel Gahan 
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arrived at the Residency with two bat¬ 
talions and three troops of horse, twc 
galloper guns, supplies of ammunition. 
&c. The fighting on the 2fith and 27th 
had been so hard that our troops engaged 
had consumed nearly all their powder; 
they had only a few rounds left when 
the Arabs were beaten. If the Rajah's 
people had renewed their attack with any 
spirit, the conquerors must have been 
conquered through mere want of ammu¬ 
nition; but now they were safe; and 
the force collected round the Residency 
would have sufficed to beat the Rajah's 
army in the field over and over again. 
Rut it was of the utmost consequence 
that Apa Saheb should be entirely crushed 
with the utmost rapidity, in order that the 
grand campaign should proceed against 
the Pindarrces and their supporters, and 
that other vacillating allies should be de¬ 
terred from following his example by 
learning the terrible example of English 
vengeance—by hearing, in one breath, 
that the Rajah of Nagpoor had risen in 
arms, that the Rajah of Nagpoor had 
been beaten and his power annihilated. 
Accordingly the Marquess of Hastings, 
who was himself on the Ncrbudda, sent 
still more troops to Nagpoor. Major 
Pitman reached that city on the 5th of 
December, and Brigadier-General Dove- 
ton arrived there on the 12th. Briga¬ 
dier-General Hardyman followed, but did 
not arrive until after everything had been 
settled by Doveton. On the morning of the 
15th of December Mr. Jenkins informed 
the Rajah that the only means of saving 
his army from immediate attack, and 
himself from ruin, was to accept the fol¬ 
lowing terms:—To acknowledge that by 
his defection he had placed his territories 
at the mercy of the British government; 
to give up all his artillery; to disband all 
his Arabs and other mercenaries, who 
were to march off and leave the city and 
fort of Nagpoor to the sole occupation of 
the British; to go himself and reside at 
the British Residency as an hostage for 
the performance of these conditions. His 
answer must be delivered at the latest by 
four o'clock the next morning; and if no 
answer came he was to he attacked at 
that hour. But he was given to under¬ 
stand that if he submitted to the terms , 


proposed no very great sacrifices would 
be required from him.—Apa Saheb en¬ 
deavoured to temporise. Mr. Jenkins 
extended the period from four to seven 
o’clock the next morning. But in the 
evening of the 15th General Doveton 
beat to arms, approached closer to the 
town, and there bivouacked for the night. 
At six o’clock in the morning the Rajah 
sent to say that the Arabs would not allow 
him to come over to the English, and to 
beg for a respite of two or three days. 
All the respite that Doveton would give 
was for two hours : Apa Saheb must come 
in by nine o’clock, or abide the conse¬ 
quences. As nine o’clock came, and as 
the Rajah came not, our army advanced 
in order of battle to a position close upon 
the Rajah’s camp: and upon this Apa 
Saheb, giving way to bis fears, mounted 
his horse, galloped away from the camp 
to the Residency, and delivered himself 
up as an hostage to Mr. Jenkins. He 
there gave orders that the artillery iu the 
arsenal and in the camp should he de¬ 
livered up. General Doveton, suspecting 
mischief, if not from the treadier)- of the 
1 hi jab, from the desperation of the Arabs 
and the other mercenaries, instead of 
styuling a party to take possession of 
the guns, advanced his whole line by 
open column of companies. The arsenal, 
v r herein were thirty-six guns, was la ken 
without resistance; but as Doveton pro¬ 
ceeded towards the Rajah’s gardens a 
heavy fire of artillery w as opened upon 
his front and right flank. Through the 
General's prudence and foiesight he was 
not unprepared for this attack: his ca¬ 
valry and horse artillery were with him ; 
and, while his infantry charged in front, 
they made a detour, and got on the flank 
of the enemy. In less than an hour all 
the batteries were carried, and seventy- 
five more guns, mortars, and howitzers 
were in our hands: the Arabs and all who 
had staid to fight were put to flight, and . 
the canip was also taken, with forty ele¬ 
phants and all Apa Saheb’s camp equi¬ 
page. But the fire of the ‘fierce Arabs 
had cost us in killed and wounded 39 
British and 102 native soldiers. Part of 
the Arab infantry fled into the city, and 
occupied the fort, within which were the 
Rajah’s palaces and other strong build- 
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ings ; and they maintained themselves 
■with such desperation that it was riot 
until the 30th of December that they 
could be driven out Doveton’s siege 
artillery had not come up, and in an 
attempt to storm the foil through an 
insufficient breach, he lost 90 killed and 
179 wounded, including one officer among 
the killed and two among the wounded. 
With the departure of these daring Arabs 
resistance ceased; the Rajah and all 
his country were at our feet. The con¬ 
duct of the Rajah had determined the 
governor-general to take him down from 
the musnud to which lie hud been raised 
bj'the English (for if they had not assisted 
him in making good his claim to the re¬ 
gency he could not have got the throne) ; 
but before his lordship’s instructions 
reached the resident at Nagpoor, Mr. 
Jenkins, lor reasons which are said to 
have been numerous and weighty, but 
which we confess we cannot understand, 
had promised to restore the Rajah to 
power under certain conditions. The fate 
of A pa Sahcb remained in suspense for 
a few months. 

In the meanwhile the Pindarree forces, 
though not yet annihilated, had been 
shattered and scattered in spite of all the 
extensive combinations made to supjlbrt 
them as the great vanguard of the Mali- 
rattas. The Marquess of Hastings, com¬ 
mander-in-chief as well as governor-ge¬ 
neral, had resolved to take the field and to 
direct the main operations of the cam¬ 
paign in person. His preparations were 
all on a gigantic scale. The army of the 
Bengal presidency, commanded by the 
governor-general in person, and called 
the “ Grand Army,” counted 40,000 
fighting men. The Madras troops, which 
took the field under the designation of the 
“Army of the Deccan,’* numbered 70,400 
fighting men. A part of the Bombay 
army was put in motion from the side of 
Guzerat, to co-operate in the general ob¬ 
jects of the campaign; and, after the 
rupture with the Peishwa, another di¬ 
vision of the Bombay army was employed 
in reducing that prince’s fortresses in the 
Konkan. Counting the irregular cavalry 
supplied by the allies or dependents of 
the Company, the whole force brought 
into the field must have exceeded 130,000 


mon; and of these forces above 13,000 
were British soldiers. No such army 
had ever yet marched under our colours 
in Iudia. It was not possible to estimate 
the varying force of all our enemies; but 
it may be roughly stated that the Mah- 
ratta confederacy had 130,000 horse, 
30,000 foot, and 58o guns, while the dif¬ 
ferent fragments that remained of their 
Pindarree allies would form a total of 
about 15,000. But it was not the num¬ 
ber of these undisciplined barbarians that 
was to be taken into consideration: it was 
the very extensive—the indefinable field 
of the war, the number and strength of 
the fortresses in Central India, in the 
Konkan, and elsewhere, the facilities 
which the Mahrattas possessed for making 
flying inarches, and for embarrassing the 
movements of our columns by lighting 
up the flames of war at nearly the same 
moment and at many and distant points, 
that demanded the employment of a large 
force and of great forethought. The ma¬ 
teriel and the military means we pos¬ 
sessed in India at this period were stu¬ 
pendous ; but our Indian army had still 
much to learn, and it was still defective 
in several very essential departments. It 
had hardly any sappers and miners, and 
the engineering department had only a 
few scaling-ladders, and a miserable sup¬ 
ply of intrenching tools and the other 
tools and small stores indispensable to the 
proper execution of siege-work. The 
number both of the artillery and engineer 
officers was small and disproportionate; 
nor were the heavy battering-trains 
adequate to the work in hand. Great 
guns, in abundance, were lying useless 
along the ramparts of our fortresses; but, 
as rapidity of motion was a primary con¬ 
sideration in a Mahratta war, and as the 
line Mysorean bullocks were not yet suf¬ 
ficiently increased to answer all demands, 
these 0 uns could not be brought up. 
Through these deficiencies the sieges of 
this war were prosecuted occasionally at 
an unusually heavy cost of life and limbs, 
and were, some few times, absolute 
failures. The army, moreover, had no 
equipment of pontoons, or of other means 
for the military passage of rivers. Hence 
the troops, in pursuing the flitting enemy, 
were often delayed by the numerous small 
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streams -which intersect part of the Dec- 
can, and the Mahrattas were allowed to 
escape when their ruin seemed inevi¬ 
table.* 

The governor-general knew not who 
would prove friends or enemies as he ad¬ 
vanced up the country; but he was de¬ 
termined at all costs and hazards to finish 
the work which had been so successfully 
begun, or to brave all the native powers 
of India rather than fail in extirpating 
the Pindarrees, Having connected, or 
brought to points of co-operation, a far 
more imposing force than the British had 
ever yet brought into the field in India, 
his lordship crossed the Jumna on the 
26th of October, 1817. As it was neces¬ 
sary that a part of the forces should tra¬ 
verse the territories of Seindiah, and as it 
was hoped that that great Mahratta, over¬ 
awed by the movements of our immense 
armed hosts, might be induced to engage 
to co-operate with us against the Pindar- 
rees, Captain Close, the resident at the 
durbar of Seindiah, who now held his 
court in the strong fortress of Gualior, was 
instructed to press for the conclusion of a 
treaty which had been for some time on 
the tapis. Seindiah, who had promised 
to support the Peishwa,and who was cor¬ 
responding not only with the Pindarree 
chiefs and with the’ Rajah of Nag poor, 
hut also with the Gorkhas of Nepaul, in 
order to excite those formidable enemies 
to a new war, and bring them down on 
the right llank and on the rear of our 
advancing army, hesitated, and sought all 


* Colonel Valentine Blacker, quartermaster 
general ol the aimy of Fort St. (Jeorge, ‘ Memoir 
of the Operations of the British Aimy in India 
duriugthe Mahratta War of 1817, 1818. and IS 10 ' 
Edward hake, heutenmt of the Honourable 
East Iiidm Company's Madias Engineers, 'Jour 
mils of the Sieges ol the Madras Army in the 
\eais 1817, 1818, and 1810, with Ohsermtum-.on 
the System according to which hitch Operations 
have usually beegconducted in India, and a State¬ 
ment of the Improvements that appear necessary.' 

This last wori was undertaken at the sugges¬ 
tion of Sir John Malcolm. 

Our Madias engineer officer says, ** Ah there 
were no pontoons, and no timber Jor forming the 
supersti ucture of a bridge, if it had been attempted 
to construct one with the common countiy boats, 
which were to be procured oil the river, a thing 
bridge was the only resource, and this was 
effected by diawing a strong sheer lino aeioss the 
mer, along which the boats plied.” 


kinds of subterfuges, and did not sign the 
treaty proposed to him by the governor- 
general until the ftth of November, when 
two of our corps d’annee, one under the 
immediate command of his lordship, and 
the other under that of General Donkin, 
were within one march of his frontier. 
Then Seindiah engaged to afford every 
facility to the British troops in the pur* 
suit of the Pindarrees through his do¬ 
minions, and to co-operate actively towards 
the extinction of those brutal freebooters. 
Meer Khan and other chiefs of Mahrattas 
and leaders of Patan bands followed the 
example of Seindiah, and precisely from 
the same motives or the same fears of the 
stupendous armaments that were sweep¬ 
ing through the country. If the Mar¬ 
quess ol' Hastings had attempted to nego¬ 
tiate before marching his army, another 
year would have been lost. The states of 
the Mahratta house of llolkar stood, w r ith 
reference to the Pindarrees, in a some¬ 
what similar position to those of Seindiah; 
but it was supposed that there was loss to 
apprehend from their hostility. Our old 
foe, the hardy adversary of Ix>rd Lake 
and General Wellesley, Jeswunt Kao 
Holkar, died mad in 1811,* and his 
country had been in a state of revolution 
and anarchy ever since, more murders 
having been committed than would fill 
a Newgate Calendar. Attempts, how¬ 
ever, were made to negotiate with those 
anarchists, hut they failed. 

During the rains of this year (1817) the 
Pindarrees, well knowing that the English 
v ere coming against them into the regions 
beyond the Nerbudda, made great efforts 
to recruit their durras, and to concert 
some general plan of defence. But dis¬ 
agreements broke out among the chiefs, 
particularly between Cheetoo and his 
old rival Kureem, and no consistent plan 

* Tins llolkar hail apparently driven himself 
mod by exceume drink. Sir James Mackintosh 
notes til hU diHiy, m 1808—“ Holkar has become 
so besotted a drunk aid, as almost to lia\o lost his 
»en*e9, After an excessh e dose of cherry-biandy, 
lie plucks the turbans fiom the “heads ol his 
duels, and beats them like tho lowest slaves. 
This drqradnVvn of the only thief papular among 
the Hindus, would he. a matter of some consequence 
if we wnc t> have an European invasion ."— 

* Memoir of Sir James Mackintosh,* edited by 
his Son. 
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could be formed. Sheik DuIIoo, the mobt 
adventurous of nil the chiefs—he who 
had descended into the Konkan, and had 
plundered the western shores of India iu 
the preceding year—talked of joining 
Trimlmkjee and of trying his fortunes 
again in the Deccan, while the English 
were engaged beyond the Nerbudda. 
Others proposed schemes that they never 
executed. Their superstitions were alarm¬ 
ed by evil omens, such as a great fire 
that broke out in Kureem’s camp in the 
month of September, and destroyed all 
the valuables of his durra. Generally, 
however, the Pindarrees relied, first on 
their own rapidity of movement, and next 
on the potency of the hostile league 
which they knew to be forming among 
the Mahrattas against the English. When 
the rains were over they made some very 
unsuccessful attempts to break into our 
territories. They were everywhere headed 
back; and they were soon pressed and 
mrsued, and driven from their haunts 
icyond the Nerbudda by the several 
corps of Major-General Marshall and 
Colonel Sir John Malcolm. The last- 
named officer, who lias written the best 
account of the Pindarrees, and who had 
the most active share in the operations 
which destroyed them, had beeu absent 
in England, and had returned just in 
time* to take the command of one of the 
corps of the Marquess of Hastings’s army. 
Malcolm, being informed of Cheetoo’s 
flight to the westward, resolved to follow 
him as the most able and dangerous of 
the robbers ; and he accordingly marched 
as far as Agur. Here lie learned that 
Cheetoo had pitched his camp close to 
that of the Holkar Mahrattas; that lie 
had been received with friendship and 
distinction, and that those Mahrattas 
were fully determined to support the 
robber and to oppose the operations of 
tlie British. They had just received from 
the Peisliwa an advance of a lac and, 
sixty thousand rupees. Upon this intel¬ 
ligence Sir John Malcolm fell back to the 
neighbourhood of Oojein, a town of great 
celebrity in Malwa, where another corps 
d’avmee was collected under the com¬ 
mand of Sir Thomas Ilislop. While these 
forces lay at Oojein, another revolution • 
and murder took place in the Holkar 


camp. The young heir to the muMiud 
was enticed away from the tent iu which 
he was playing, and his mother, who 
was acting as regent, was seized at night 
and beheaded, as a traitress sold to the 
English. Having done these deeds, the 
Patau chiefs became clamorous for battle; 
and the whole Holkar army, advancing 
rapidly, plundered part of th^ English 
baggage. The next day (the 21 of De¬ 
cember, 1817) they met their reward in 
the bloody battle of Maheidpoor. There, 
strongly posted on the bank of the Sepra 
river (into whose waters they had thrown 
the headless body of the regent), they were 
beaten, bayoneted, cut to pieces, deprived 
of all their artillery, amounting to seventy 
pieces, and of everything that gave them 
the character of an army. The remnant 
of their force fled to the large walled 
town of ltainpoora, in the heart of the 
province of Malwa. Sir John Malcolm 
formed the plan of the battle, and headed 
the assault on the left flank of the enemy. 
Lieut-Colonels Scott, Maedowall, and 
Russell, Major James L. Lushington, and 
other officers, greatly distinguished them¬ 
selves in the action. The British casual¬ 
ties were unusually severe, amounting to 
174 killed and 604 wounded. Among 
the wounded were .'15 officers, of whom 15 
were severely injured. In the pursuit, 
which was continued by JSir John Mal¬ 
colm and Captain Grant along both banks 
of the river Sepra, immense booty was 
obtained, including elephants, some hun¬ 
dreds of camels, &c. 

Sir John Malcolm advanced rapidly 
towards the capital of the Holkars, being 
joined on the way by the Bombay army 
from Guzerat, under the orders of Major- 
General Sir William Keir. Those Mah- 
vattas now agreed to and hastily con¬ 
cluded a treaty of peace, placing their 
territories under British protection, and 
surrendering in perpetuity to the Com¬ 
pany various districts, forts, and ghauts. 
The treaty was scarcely concluded ere 
some of the Patan chief* attempted to 
break it; but these desperadoes were 
defeated and most of their adherents 
slaughtered in Kampoora by some de¬ 
tachments of infantry and cavalry under 
General Brown. A few more marches 
and two or three storming* of forts re- 
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duoed the whole of the country of the 
Holkar Mahrattas to a state of obedience. 
These rapid successes kept Scindiah 
steady to the treaty which he had re¬ 
cently concluded, and deprived the wan¬ 
dering Peishwa of almost his last hope. 
They also enabled our troops to follow 
the Pindarrces, who were now flying in 
all directions, like sea-fowl in a storm. 
Some of Cheetoo's durra had followed the 
Pa tan chiefs to Maheidpoor; hut after 
our victory there, Chcetoo fled to shift for 
himself, seeing that no aid was to be ex¬ 
pected from the Mahrattas. He was 
closely followed by the Guzerat army of 
Sir William Keir, who surprised him and 
cut up part of his durra in the neigh¬ 
bourhood of Satoolla. Harassed by the 
activity of Sir William’s pursuit, ana find¬ 
ing that other corps were closing fast 
vound them, the marauders endeavoured 
to retrace their steps to their old haunts 
in the valley of the Nerbudda and in 
parts of Malwa. Other chiefs failed, and 
were cut up in the attempt; but Cheetoo 
succeeded in baffling every effort made 
to intercept him or overtake him, and 
effected his object by penetrating through 
a most difficult country. He suddenly 
reappeared in Malwa, in the neighbour¬ 
hood of the ancient city of Dhar, situated 
among rocks, forests, and the sources of 
rivers ; hut his extraordinary march had 
cost him all his baggage and most of his 
horses. He was now lost sight of for 
some time; during which the best of his 
fellow-chiefs with their durras were ex¬ 
tirpated in other parts. At last his lair 
was discovered, and on the night of 
the 25th of January, 1818, a strong 
party of the British came upon him 
and utterly broke up his hand. The 
hill robbers of Malwa, the Bheels and 
Grasseas (robbers by birth, education, 
and profession, but “petW-larceny rascals” 
compared with the Pindarrees), were en¬ 
couraged to plunder and destioy the 
fugitives, and are said to have executed 
the commission very zealously. Cheetoo, 
however, escaped Bheels and Grasseas, as 
he had so often the English, and for a 
short time wandered and skulked about 
Malwa with some two hundred followers. 
W hen in this state of hopeless misery, he 
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was often advised by some of his follow¬ 
ers to surrender to the English and trust 
to their mercy. He was possessed, how¬ 
ever, by the dreadful idea that the Eng¬ 
lish would transport him beyond the sea, 
and this was more hideous to him than 
death. These followers, who all, one 
after another, came in and obtained par¬ 
don, related that during their captain’s 
short and miserable sleep at this period 
he used continually to murmur, “ Kala 
Panee ! Kala Pance I”— (“ The black 
Sea! Oh, the black Sea !”) * 

At this conjuncture it struck Cheetoo 
that possibly the Nabob of Hopaul might 
make terms for him and the remnant of 
his durra with the English; and vapidly 
acting on the idea, he suddenly entered 
the camp of that prince. But when he 
learned that the nabob could oiler or pro¬ 
mise nothing beyond a slender personal 
maintenance in some remote corner of 
India, he decamped as suddenly as lm had 
come. While he staged, his horses were 
constantly saddled, and his men slept with 
the bridles in their hands, ready to fly 
instantly. Preparations were making for 
the purpose of seizing him the very night 
he went off from the Bopaul camp. 
Though he got safely oft, he was pre¬ 
sently pursued by the nabob’s people and 
by parties sent out by Sir John Malcolm. 
This distressed him so much, that Kajun, 
oue of his most faithful and valuable ad¬ 
herents, left him, and made his submis¬ 
sion. Yet, after all this, Cheetoo found 
his way into the Deccan, and made com¬ 
mon cause with the Arabs and chiefs of 
the Peishwa’s routed army, receiving 
occasional protection from the killadar 
of the fortress of Aseerghur, a place of 
great strength, the ancient capital of Can- 
deish, and at this time included among 
the possessions of Scindiah. llis durra 
was completely destroyed, and nearly all 
his followers deserted him, but nothing 
could subdue Cheetoo’s spirit, or induce 
him to surrender. His end, however, ap¬ 
proached, and it was tragical and singular. 
Having joined Apa Sabeh, Jit* passed the 
rainy season of 1818 among the Maliadeo 
mountains; and upon that Elijah's expui- 

* Sir John Malcolm. 
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8ion by the English, in February, 1819, 
he accompanied him to the fort of Aseer- 
ghur. lieing refused admittance, he 
sought shelter in a neighbouring jungle, 
and on horseback and alone attempted to 
penetrate a cover known to be infested 
by tiger’s. He was missed for some 
days, and no one knew what had become 
of hint. His well-known horse was at 
last discovered grazing near the margin 
of the forest, saddled and bridled, and 
exactly in the state in which it was when 
Cheetoo had last been seen upon it. A 
bag of two hundred and fifty rupees was 
found in the saddle, together with several 
seal-rings and some letters of Apa Sahel), 
promising future reward to the great 
robber. A search was made in the cover 
for the body; and at no great distance 
were found clothes clotted with blood, 
fragments of bones, aud, lastly, the Pin- 
darree’s head entire, with the features in 
a state to be recognised. “ The chief's 
mangled remains/’ says the best historian 
of his adventures, “ were given over to his 
son for interment; and the miserable 
fate of one who so shortly before had 
ridden at the head of 20,000 horse, gave 
an awful lesson of the uncertainty of for¬ 
tune, and drew pity even from those who 
had been the victims of his barbarity 
when living/'* 

With Cheetoo ended the last of the 
Pindarrees, and the spirit which had 
animated their vast lawless associations. 
Their name is all that now remains of 
them, for the sad traces of their devasta¬ 
tion have entirely disappeared under 
re-established order, industry, prosperity, 
police, and good government. It is now 
nearly a quarter of a century since that 
gallant officer, accomplished diplomatist, 
and able writer, the late Sir John Mal¬ 
colm, said of them — “There now re¬ 
mains not a spot in India that a Pindarree 
can call his hpme. They have been 
hunted like wild beasts; number’s have 
been killed; all ruined. Those who es¬ 
poused their cause have fallen. They 
were early in the contest shunned like a 

• Henry T. Prinseji, Esn., of the Kiengal Civil 
Service History ot the Political and Militaiy 
Transaction-* in lnrim (lining the Administration 
of the Marquess of Hastings. 1813-1823. 


contagion, and even the timid villagers, 
whom they so recently oppressed, were 
among the foremost to attack them. Their 
principal leaders had either died, sub¬ 
mitted, or been made captives; while 
their followers, with the exception of a 
few whom the liberality and considera¬ 
tion of the British government have aided 
to become industrious, aie lost iu that 
population from whose dross the} origin¬ 
ally issued. A minute investigation only 
can discover these once formidable dis¬ 
turbers, concealed as they now are among 
the lowest classes, where they are making 
some amends for past atrocities by the 
benefit which is derived from their labour 
in restoring trade and cultivation. These 
freebooters had none of the prejudices of 
caste, for they belonged to all tribes. 
They never had either the pride of sol¬ 
diers, of family, or of country, so that 
they were hound by none of those ties 
which among many of the communities 
in India assume an almost indestructible 
character. Other plunderers may arise 
from distempered times, but as a body 
the Pindarrees are so effectually destroyed, 
that their name is already almost for¬ 
gotten, though not live years are passed 
since it spread terror ana dismay over all 
India.”* 

The Mahratta wars which were waged 
by the Marquess of Hastings are chief!} 
interesting from their having led to these 
desirable results. If his lordship had 
l>een a votary of the restrictive, timid 
system, or il‘ he had been tied down by 
instructions from home not to cross 
the Ncrlmdda for fear of giving offence 
to the Mahrattas, and not to take any 
steps that might provoke hostility on a 
large scale, the Pindarrees could not pos¬ 
sibly have been put down, aud a vast part 
of the population of Hindustan must have 
been left a prey to those human tigers, 
and exposed to worse horrors than those 
which accompanied the worst even of the 
Mahratta wars. The long existence of 
the association was disgraceful to the first 
government in India--which the British 
ussuredly had been ever since the days of 
Warren Hastings — every hottest pacific 

• Menioii ol Central India. 
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inhabitant of the country had a right to 
reproach us for his sufferings, and for 
having the power, without using it, of 
putting an end to his calamities by ex¬ 
terminating the marauders. Within two 


short years the Marquess of Hastings 
performed that service, which entitles him 
to the highest honour, and which will be 
remembered by the peoples of India for 
many ages to come. 
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CHAPTER XIII. 

ADMINISTRATION OF THE MARQUESS OF HASTINGS CONTINUED. 


The remainder of these Mahratta wars 
need not detain us long. The full ac¬ 
counts we have given of the splendid 
campaigns of General Wellesley and 
Lord Lake will have enabled the reader 
to form a tolerably correct notion of tins 
sort of warfare; and to repeat details in 
1818 and 1819, which of necessity bear 
a close resemblance to those of 1804-5, 
would be tedious and unprofitable. 

In these Indian wars there was very 
little manoeuvring either oil our side or 
on that of the enemy. The great busi¬ 
ness of our commanders was to bring the 
army rapidly up with the foe, and to cor¬ 
rectly calculate, and provide for, the means 
of so doing. The valour of our tioops, 
native as well as European, their steadi¬ 
ness, rapidity in formation, and their 
bayonet-points did the rest. Nearly all 
Lord Lake’s victories were gained by a 
direct attack which he led himself. Yet 
if he rejected or was ignorant of the 
stratagems of war, he possessed in an 
eminent degree that powerful influence 
of character which calls forth the exer¬ 
tions of troops through their affection 
and admiration. They not only per¬ 
formed for him everything possible, but 
often offered themselves to inevitable and 
evident destruction in his presence, as in 
the forlorn assaults which were made 
during the terrible siege of Bhurtpoor.* 
Some of Lake’s contemporaries and im¬ 
mediate successors were far better stra¬ 
tegists than he; but the occasions rarely 
occurred in which they could employ 
their science, or in which the stratagems 
of war would have been of any use. 

* Lieut.-Colonel Valentino Blacker, Quaiter- 
master general of the army ot Fort St. Oenrgc. 
Memoir of the Operations of iho lliitish Arm\ in 
Iunhi during the Mahratta War of 1817,1818, mid 
IB19. 


They continued to aim at making direct 
attacks, and as quickly after taking the 
field as possible. In this way llislop and 
Malcolm fought and won the great battle 
of Maheidpoor. But great was the fore¬ 
sight required and numerous the diffi¬ 
culties to he overcome, ere an Anglo- 
Indian army, with its amazing train of 
camp-followers, could be brought up with 
alert enemies, who were for the most part 
mounted. After leaving their own fron¬ 
tiers, they had often to inarch hundreds 
of miles before they could come within 
reach of a tangible enemy. On these 
marches the followers could never be 
left far behind. A very large number of 
attendants was considered indispensable: 
one man was required for every three 
bullocks, and many were required for the 
elephants and camels of the army : every 
liorsc in the army had, besides the rider, 
two attendants, one to clean and take care 
of him, the other to cut the grass and pro¬ 
vide his forage; the palanquin and litter 
bearers for the sick formed another nu¬ 
merous and useful class; field-officers, 
including the people who carried or had 
charge of their tents, baggage, &c., had 
each about forty attendants; captaius had 
twenty, and subalterns ten servants each: 
the bazaar people, the merchants, their 
families, servants, &c., formed another nu¬ 
merous body. Generally, while marching, 
ther^ were no towns to be depended on for 
supplies, and the army not only carried 
with it most of the means of subsistence for 
several months, but many articles of mer¬ 
chandize. It was calculated that during 
Lord Cornwallis's second campaign 
against Tippoo Sultaun, the number of 
persons of all descriptions attached to his 
camp and to the camps of his allies ex¬ 
ceeded 400,000, although the number of 
soldiers did not much exceed 80,000. 
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The scene altogether resembled the mi¬ 
gration of a nation guarded by troops, 
rather than the advance of an army to 
subdue an enemy.* In other inarches 
the tails of our armies were almost equally 
long. Allowing it to be possible to di¬ 
minish the numbers of officers' servants, 
regimental cooks, &c., there still remained 
serious obstacles to the reduction of other 
and far more numerous classes. Several 
attempts had been made to reduce the 
number of the camp-followers, but, though 
they had been partially successful in some 
instances, it had not been found easy to 
establish a system, or to overcome the 
feelings, the habits, and the wants of the 
native troops and those connected with 
them. Almost every sepoy arrived at a 
mature age has a family or several rela¬ 
tions depending on him for their support. 
Unless these relations can be left at some 
secure place, in the receipt of a certain 
subsistence, they must be allowed lo ac¬ 
company him on whom they depend, or 
he w ill desert rather than abandon them. 
Numerous though they are, the camp- 
followers of the Bengal and Bombay esta¬ 
blishments are not of so 'mormons an 
amount as those of the Madras presidency. 
So unremitting has l>een the field-service 
of the Madras army through more than 
half a century, that a large population 
has grown up who were born in a camp, 
and who are so habituated to field-service, 
with its marches and counter-marches, 
that it has become their most natural 
state. Multitudes, consequently, are al¬ 
ways ready to move, with an alacrity not 
to be found in the sister presidencies. 
Being almost constantly in the field, the 
Madras sepoys were indulged in their habit 
of carrying their women to camp. Many 
officers of rank, who had previously 
served only in Europe, w r ere, on first 
taking the field in India, struck with what 
appeared a monstrous and insupportable 
impediment, yet none ventured on the 
labour of controlling a custom which the 
natural course of events had produced 
and supported with all its apparent dis¬ 
advantages. But there were advantages 
as well as disadvantages attending the 
custom. The native troops, followed by 

* Walter Hamilton, East India Gazetteer, See 


their wives, their children, all their nearest 
connections, and all their little property, 
found a home in every camp, let it be 
pitched where it might; they had no in¬ 
ducement to stray or desert, or even to 
look beyond the camp or the rear of their 
own army, which comprised their world; 
and they contended the more bravely for 
victory, when defeat would involve the 
destruction of all that were dearest to 
them. Some British officers of great ex¬ 
perience also thought that these multi¬ 
tudes of camp-followers were of positive 
advantage, as, having no prescribed duty 
to perform, they had leisure to bring into 
the camp, from the neighbouring country 
and towns, supplies wdiich otherwise 
would not have been procured ; thus not 
only feeding themselves, but relieving the 
commissariat, which is obliged to supply 
the sepoy w hen rice cannot be bad in the 
camp bazaar below a certain rate. But 
it is said that although these practices 
have occasionally proved advantageous 
to an army acting in an enemy’s country, 
they are apt to lead to plunder and vio¬ 
lence, and thus to scare away the native 
townspeople and villagers with their pro¬ 
duce, who would otherwise have pre¬ 
ferred the protection of our army to that 
of their ow r n sovereign, and have re¬ 
mained to sell their produce to our troops 
and bazaar people. As, with its advan¬ 
tages and disadvantages, the custom was 
established, au«l not to be altered by any 
sudden process,- as the numbers of camp- 
followers always greatly exceeded the 
united numbers of the troops, commis¬ 
sariat, and public servants of all descrip¬ 
tions,—it was necessary, in commencing 
a compaign, to calculate accordingly, and 
to devise the means of moving these pro¬ 
digious masses, of giving them security 
on the march, and good shelter from the 
enemy in the camp or cantonments, and, 
above all things, of relieving them from 
the terrible hazard of dying of thirst,—a 
hazard often occurring in the more arid 
parts of Upper India, and in the countries 
where such water as there was, was pre¬ 
served in artificial reservoirs or tanks, 
which the enemy might previously de¬ 
stroy. 

But in the first year of this war against 
the Pindarrees and Mahrattas the army 
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of the Marquess of Hastings was assailed 
by a new and terrible enemy; this was 
the Indian Cholera Morbus, the virulence 
of which appears to have been increased 
by the crowded state of our camps. The 
disease first broke out at Jessore, the 
capital of a district in the southern quar¬ 
ter of Bengal, a populous and unhealthy 
city in the centre of the Delta of the 
Ganges, and near the pestiferous Sunder- 
bunds. It began its ravages as the rainy 
season of 1817 set in, and cut off the ma¬ 
jority of those whom it attacked. From 
Jessore it spread in all directions, show¬ 
ing, as it was thought, a preference for 
the valleys of rivers.* Ascending the 
valley of the Ganges, it reached the camp 
of Brigadier-General Hardy man about the 
beginning of October; but the troops, 
being then encamped in a dry healthy 
country, and being but few in numl>er, 
suffered comparatively little. Continuing 
its course westward, it fell with extraor¬ 
dinary violence upon the army com¬ 
manded by Lord Hastings in person, just 
after his lordship had concluded the treaty 
with Seindiah. This army, when first 
seized, was encamped in a low and un-‘ 
healthy part of Bundelcund, on the banks 
of the river Sinde, a con fluent of the Jum¬ 
na, which has its source in the mountains 
of Malwa. The year was one of scarcity, 
and grain had been collected for the troops, 

• James Copland, M.I), On Pestilential Cho¬ 
lera, ike. 

Accoidingto other aecounU the fust appearance 
of the disease was not at Jo&snre, hut at Nuddca and 
Kishnn^uv. In Juno it wnsdi-coveml at Mymen- 
sing, and ip several Milages along the course ot 
the Biahmaputra; in July it appeared at Patna, 
and ut Sunegong, a town on the hanks of one of 
the branches of the Brnhmaputia; and on the 
19th of August it raged with destructive violence 
at Jessore. The civil courts were shut, and a 
teni|H>rary cessation of business of every descrip¬ 
tion ensued- The alarm was the greater 118 vety 
little was known of the nature of the epidemic. 

On the 15th of September the disease, which 
had broken out at Calcutta, Dmanoor, Chittagong, 
&c., reached from the mouths of the Ganges nearly 
as high as the confluence of the Jumna. Edilv 
in November it reached the Sinde, w here it raged 
with greater violence than in any other part‘of 
India. 

Frederick Corbyn, Esq., M.U.C.S.L., Surgeon 
on the Bengal Establishment, &c.« Treatise on the 
Epidemic Cholera, 1 vol. 8vo. Calcutta, IM32, 

J uinted at the Baptist missionary pres*. Janies 
Jameson, Assistant Suigeoii, &c , Report on the 
Epidemic Cholcru Morbus, Calcutta, 1820. 


through the camp-followers, with extreme 
difficulty, and of course of inferior quality. 
The water of the country, except where 
it could be obtained from running streams, 
was indifferent. The time of the year 
too was that at which the heat of the day 
is most strongly contrasted with the cold 
of the night. To all these extraordinary 
circumstances was superaddeu the very 
crowded state of the camp of so large 
an army. For about ten days that the 
disease raged with its greatest fury, 
the whole camp was an hospital. The 
mortality amounted to about a tenth of 
the whole number collected there.* Eu¬ 
ropeans and natives, soldiers and camp- 
followers, were alike affected; but the 
latter, being generally worse clothed and 
fed than the lighting men, suffered in a 
greater proportion. Of the Europeans 
fewer were seized, but those who took 
the disease more frequently died, and 
usually within a few hours. The camp 
was abandoned, and the army continued 
lor some days to move to the eastward in 
the hope of finding relief in a better cli¬ 
mate ; but each day's march many dead 
and dying were abandoned, and many 
more fell down on the road,—so many 
that it was not possible to furnish the 
means for carrying them on, although 
the utmost possible provision had been 
made by the previous distribution of 
bullock-carts and elephants for the ac¬ 
commodation of the sick. Nothing was 
heard along the line of march but groans 
aud shrieks and lamentations; even the 
healthy were broken in spirit and inca¬ 
pable of exertion; and, for the time, the 
efficiency of this fine army seemed to be 
entirely destroyed. Towards the end of 
November, when the army reached a 
healthy station at Erech, on the right 
hank of the Betwa river, the epidemic 
had visibly expended its violence.f The 

• H. T. Prinsop. This gentleman adds— 
** The narrator himself lost seven domestic ser¬ 
vants and a moons hei* in about four days, Ijpsidrt 
twelve others who were sick arid unserviceable 
for a month, out of an establishment of iitty- 
tliree ; and others of the stuff were equal sufferers. 
The lighting men filled the whole of the hospitals 
iu the first two d-iys; and for servants and fol¬ 
lowers every man’s tout whs his only receptacle, 
and himself the only doctor/’ 

+ “ The dieadful pestilence," said the governor- 
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camp was, however, still crowded with 
convalescents, when it marched with its 
noble commander to take an active pail 
in the war. 

Daring the rage of the epidemic one or 
two of his servants in attendance sunk 
suddenly from behind his lordship’s 
chair; and the noble marquess himself, 
seeing the probability of being attacked 
by the dreadful disease, gave secret in¬ 
structions, in case of his dying, to be 
buried in his tent, lest the enemy should 
hear of his death and be thereby en¬ 
couraged to attack liis disheartened and 
crippled troops.* The return of health 
came very opportunely, for the army had 
been but. a very short time at Erech when 
the marquess received intelligence that 
Scindiah had sent an invitation to the Pin- 
darrees. The Mahratta prince was re¬ 
ported to have promised the robbers that 
if they would come so near to Gualior as 
to make his getting to them easy, he would 
break his recent treaty with the English, 
and join them with the force which he had 
at liis capital. The Pindarrees in fact were 
in full inarch for Gualior, without meeting 
even a show of resistance from troops of 
Scindiah stationed on their route, though 
the co-operation of his army for the ex¬ 
tinction of the Pindarrees was an article 
of the treaty. The movements of these 
Pindarrees and the suspicious conduct of 
Seiiuliah’s troops imposed on the mar¬ 
quess the necessity of making a retrograde 
movement. “We hurried back to the 
Sinde,” says his lordship; “ but this time 
we chose a position nearer to Gualior 
than that which we had before occupied. 
We were within thirty miles of the city, 
and our advanced-guard was sent to oc¬ 
cupy the passes through the hills, which 
run at some distance south of Gualior 
from the Sinde to the Chumbul. These 
passes were the only route by which com- 


pfcuoral and commanderdu-cluef, 14 which msido 
such havoc iu the division under ray immediate 
command, forced me to quit the hanks of the 
Smde, aad to seek a moro favourable country for 
the lecovery of mv numerous sick. 1 did not find 
this until I was fifty miles from the river which I 
quitted. Fortunately the chnnge of air was 
rapidly beneficial "'—Report on the Rise and Pro¬ 
gress of the late lVar t fyc. 

* Frederick Corbyn, Esq., Treatise on the 
Epidemic Cholera, &c. 


muni cation could take place between the 
Pindarrees and Scindiah; and I waa 
nearer to support my advanced-guard 
than the Maharajah (Scindiah) was to 
attack it., could he bring his men to so 
desperate a stake. The Pindarrees, find¬ 
ing their hopes baffled, and the pass, &c, 
stopped, attempted to retire; but they had 
been fbllowed close by our divisions, were 
surprised, dispersed, and slaughtered in a 
number of small actions. In short, they 
disappeared. And thus our objects were 
completed/’ * 

While the forces under the Marquess 
of Hastings, and the divisions under His- 
lop, Malcolm, Marshall, Keir, Adams, 
and other officers were chasing the Pin¬ 
darrees from moor and mountain, valley 
and jungle, or reducing the forts iu 
Malwa, Brigadier-General Smith, whohad 
been reinforced at Poonah, prepared for 
an active pursuit of Hajee Eao, the fugi¬ 
tive Peishwa, who had flitted hither and 
thither like an ignis fatuus. Mr. Mount- 
stuart Elphinstone, having organized a 
police and a provisional administration 
for the city of Poonah, accompanied 
General Smith’s division, which hegau its 
march at the end of November. Gokla, 
one of the Peishwa’s evil advisers, but 
bravest officers, attempted to defend tt 
ghaut leading to the high land where the 
Kistna has its source, and where the 
Peishwa had found a refuge and a rally¬ 
ing point; but the Mahratta was beaten, 
aud the pass was cleared by the British 
with great ease. No fighting, but rapid, 
and most wearying inarches ensued, the 
Peishwa’s army flying in a sort of zigzag, 
and the Peishwa himself always keeping, 
in advance of his main body. At la*t the 
Mahratta succeeded in getting round 
Smith’s division; and then, passing be¬ 
tween Poonah aud Seroor, he moved 
northward as far as Wuttoor, on the road 
to Nassik. Here he was joined by his 
long-lost favourite Trimbukjee, who 
brought with him a considerable rein¬ 
forcement of horse and foot. THmlmkjee 
had collected these forces iu various di¬ 
rections, but a good part of them appear 
to have been Pindarrees. But for the 


* Marquess ot HiBting*, Rej»ort ou the Rise 
aad Progiew of the Late War, &c, 
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good fights made in front of the presi¬ 
dency at Nagpoor, and within the walls 
of that city, Apa Sahcb would have 
accompanied Trimhukjee with his large 
army and his desperate Arabs. After he 
had discovered the direction the Peishwa 
bad taken, and had recruited his own 
worn-out cattle, General Smith, on the 
22nd of September, started again in pur¬ 
suit This headlong race to the north¬ 
ward brought Smith close upon the roar 
of the Mahrattas; hut, with the lubricity 
of eels, they slipped through his fingers, 
and making a flank movement behind 
gome hills, they turned suddenly to the 
south, and rctiaeed their steps towards 
Poonah. Colonel Purr, who commanded 
in that city, apprehending an attack, so¬ 
licited the reinforcement of a battalion 
from Seroor. Captain Francis French 
Staunton,* of the Bombay establishment, 
was forthwith detached from Seroor with 
about GOO sepoys, 300 auxiliary horse, 
and two six-pounders. The distance was 
only two short marches. Staunton began 
his inarch from Seroor at eight o'clock in 
the evening of the 31st of December, and 
at ten the next morning lie reached the 
heights of Corregaum, about half-way to 
Poonah, when, looking down upon the 
plain which lay between him and that 
city, he saw the whole of the PeishwsTs 
army, estimated at 2<yiuu horse and seve¬ 
ral thousand foot. His march to Poonah 
was intercepted, and he himself was in 
great danger of being cut off. The brave 
officer did what the circumstances of the 
case required: he made a dash at the vil¬ 
lage of Corregaum (which stood on the 
heights, and which w’as composed of a 
number of stone houses with strong stone 
walls round the gardens), hoping to gain 
possession of it before it could be obtained 
by the enemy. But the Mahrattas, or 
rather the Arabs, who composed the main 
body of their infantry, were as near to 
the village as wa*sCaptain Staunton; and 
as he entered at one side and took pos¬ 
session of some of the houses, the Arabs 
entered at the opposite side and took pos¬ 
session of other houses. A terrible 
struggle ensued, at first between the Com¬ 
pany's troops and the Arabs for the pos- 


9 Subsequently Colonel F. F Suunton, C.ll. t 


session of the whole of the village, and 
then between our handful of men and 
nearly the whole of the Mahratta army. 
Unfortunately Captain Swanston, who 
commanded our 300 auxiliary horse, was 
wounded early in the day, and his weak 
squadrons could not show themselves in 
face of the masses of Mahratta cavalry. 
The enemy, who had been running too 
fast to carry artillery with him, brought 
up only two guns; but if there was an 
equality in this particular arm, their in¬ 
fantry exceeded ours by ten to one. 
Nevertheless our admirable sepoys main¬ 
tained their post, and kept up an incessant 
fight from the hour of noon till nine in 
the evening, during which time they had 
no refreshment, and not even a drop of 
water to drink. Attack after attack was 
made under the eye of the Peishwa, who 
stood, no doubt at a safe distance, on a 
neighbouring hill. They had all failed, 
when Lieutenant Chisholm, the officer of 
artillery, with most of his men, having 
been killed at a post near a pagoda, and 
all the European officers having been 
disabled except three, the Arabs charged 
and obtained possession of one of our two 
guns, which was stationed at the pagoda. 
Our wounded were lying thick round that 
building, and among them were Assist¬ 
ant-Surgeon Wingate, Captain Swanston, 
and Lieutenant Conncllon. The wild 
Arabs immediately began to massacre 
these helpless wounded men and to mu¬ 
tilate the bodies of the slain. Poor Win¬ 
gate was literally hacked to pieces, as 
was the body of Lieutenant Gkisholm, 
the officer of artillery. But tffe Arabs 
did not long enjoy their bloody triumph; 
the three undisabled officers, Captain 
Staunton, Lieutenant Jones, and Assist¬ 
ant-Surgeon Wylie,* though almost ex- 


* Th medical otliccrn fought just as hard and 
.»s bravely as the other officers. With so small a 
force, and so very few English officers, it was 
necessary for every man to throw himself into 
the heat ol the fight. 

“ The medical officers also led on the sepoys to 
charges with the bajouet, the nature of the con¬ 
test not admitting of their attending to their pro¬ 
fessional duties; and in such a struggle the pre¬ 
sence of a single European was of the utmost 
consequence, and seemed to inspiru the nntive 
soldiers with the usual confidence of success.’'— 
Division Orders by brigadier- General Smith, C.B . 
East bid. Military Calendar . 
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hausted, and with their men fainting from 
want of water, headed one more charge, 
the last of the many that they made 
during the day, recaptured the lost gun, 
and slaughtered the Arabs in a heap. 
The charge was utterly desperate, for 
every man felt that there was nothing 
between him and victory except torture 
and death. On this occasion Lieutenant 
Pattinson, who had been wounded and 
carried into a house, appeared again at 
the head of his men, and continued to 
exert the little strength he had left until 
he received another wound, which proved 
mortal. Captain Swanston aud Lieu¬ 
tenant Connellon were rescued; and 
every man of the Arabs who had pene¬ 
trated to the pagoda was bayoneted with¬ 
out mercy, By a little after nine, the 
enemy were completely driven from the 
village and all the ground near it, and 
our fainting sepoys were then enabled to 
obtain a supply of water, the only re¬ 
freshment they got during the whole day 
and following night. Where the despe¬ 
rate Arabs had failed, there was slight 
chance that the cowardly Mahrattas 
would renew the attempt. Captain Staun¬ 
ton and his people passed the niglit 
without any molestation. At daybreak 
on the following morning the Mahratta 
army was seen hovering about the vil¬ 
lage, but none of them would venture 
near; and this day also passed without 
any molestation. Captain Staunton had 
consumed so much powder during the 
nine hours' fighting of the preceding 
day, that he had only a few rounds of 
ammunition left; and provisions in the 
camp there were none, and none were to 
be procured in the village. Despairing 
therefore of being able to reach Poonah, 
he determined to move back to Seroor. 
He began his retreat in the dark on the 
night of the 2nd of January: he sacrificed 
much of his baggage in order to provide 
the means of conveying his numerous 
wounded, but he brought off not only his 
guns, but likewise all his wounded, and 
with them reached Seroor by nine o’clock 
the next morning, the 3rd of January. 
The men had^bad no refreshment but 
water from the 31st of December. Three 
officers were killed and two wounded; , 
62 men were killed and 113 wounded, | 


exclusive of the auxiliary horse. The 
loss of men was most severe in the artil¬ 
lery, 12 being killed aud 8 wounded 
out of a detail for two six-pounders 
only.* 

Like the defence of the presidency at 
Nagpoor, this was an affair of which 
Clive himself might have been proud. 
Captain Staunton’s superiors were men 
quite capable of appreciating his heroism, 
and of expressing their admiration in an 
eloquent and hearty manner. The Go¬ 
vernor-general, who forthwith norm- 
| nated Staunton an honorary aide-de-camp, 

’ and soon afterwards conferred oil him the 
command of the important fortress of 
Ahmednugliur, repeated the observation 
which General Smith had made in his 
official report to the Hon. Mountstuart 
Elphinstone, that the action of Corre- 
gaum was " one of the most brilliant 
affairs ever achieved by any army, in 
which the European and native soldiers 
displayed the most noble devotion and 
most romantic bravery, under the pres¬ 
sure of thirst and hunger, almost beyond 
human endurance.” And, two years after 
the event, in presenting a valuable sword 
which had been voted by the Court of 
Directors to Captain (by this time Major) 
Staunton, his Lordship said, “ I need say 
little of the conflict which has obtained 
you this honourable acknowledgment. It 
is already well known to all who take an 
interest in the achievements of the British 
arms in the East. All know the situation 
in which your detachment was placed, 
surrounded by numerous and implacable 
enemies, cut off from all hope of succour, 
ami sinking under the pressure of thirst, 
exhaustion, and fatigue. In that hour of 
difficulty and danger it was your firmness 
that afforded to your brave companions 
an opportunity of displaying that devo¬ 
tion and gallantry which terminated in 
their triumph over the vast force opposed 
to them, and not only established for ever 
their own reputation, but threw a lustre 
over the character of their establishment, 
aud added to the glory'of the Indian 

• II. T. Prinsep. Division Orders by Brigadier- 
Gemnal Smith, G.P., dated “ C.nnp, near Senior, 
tli January, 1818/' in East India Military 
Calendar. 
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array.”* Furthermore the* Government 
of Bombay, over which the Hon. Mount- 
stuart Elphinstone then presided, caused 
a monument to be erected on the spot to 
commemorate the glory of the defence of 
Corregaum, and to preserve the memory 
of those who had fallen there. The 
foundation stone was laid in 1821 ; and 
the brass plate hears the truly noble 
names of “The Most Noble the Mar¬ 
quess of Hastings, Governor-general of 
India,” and “The Honourable Mount- 
stuart Elphinstone, Governor of Bombay.” 
Indian exploits had been too often over¬ 
looked in England, and neglected by our 
parliamentary orators ; but, on this oc¬ 
casion, Mr. George Canning, on moving 
the thanks of the House of Commons to 
the Marquess of Hastings and the army 
in India, employed his eloquence and 
genius in extolling the glory of the little 
band which had repelled and kept at bay 
the Peishwa’s 20,000 horse and masses of 
Arab infantry. 

In the course of the 3rd of January, 
the day on which Capt. Staunton got 
back to Seroor, Brigadier-General Smith 
reached the village of Corregaum with 
his strong division. The Peishwa and 
his Mahrattas tied back to the table-land 
near the sources of the Kistna, from 
which they had descended. General 
Smith followed them closely, and Briga¬ 
dier-General Pritzler, with another divi¬ 
sion, was moving from another point to 
intercept them. The Mahrattas continued 
to turn and twist like eels, and though 
Pritzler trod upon their tail more than 
once, and cut off part of it, they could 
not he so overtaken as to l>e brought to a 
general action, or even to a stand. They 
were very nearly caught in the neigh¬ 
bourhood of Satara, on the 28th of 
January; hut they escaped by a ghaut, 
with the loss of part of their rear-guard. 
A small detachment under Colonel Boles 
cannonaded them out of another ghaut 
which they were attempting to thread; 
but they only changed their line of 
march. The troops were exhausted by 
this harassing pursuit, which seemed to 
produce no visible advantage. Mount- 

• Addrt'M of the Marquess of Hastings. E^st 
lad. Military Calendar. 


stnart Elphinstone had the merit of re¬ 
commending a better plan of operations. 
This was to storm the many strong places 
in the country, to deprive the Peishwa of 
the means of subsistence, to reduce Satara, 
which was still the nominal capital of the 
Mahratta empire, and to reinstate the 
Satara family in an independent sove¬ 
reignty. The fortress of Saum sur¬ 
rendered to Brigadier-General Smith, on 
the l()th of February, the day on which 
he first appeared before it. Some other 
places were in process of reduction when 
the Peishwa made certain rash movements 
which enabled General Smith to fall upon 
him at Aslitee, on the 20tli of February, 
with the 2nd and 7th regiments of Madras 
light cavalry, and two squadrons of his 
Majesty’s 22nd dragoons. Bajee Jiao, 
the dastardly Peishwa, deserted his palan¬ 
quin and his army, mounting a horse, 
and galloping away as soon as the battle 
began; but Gokla, bis general, seeing 
that be must either fight or lose the bag¬ 
gage and nearly' everything else, made a 
bold stand, outflanking Smith’s small 
force, and at one moment threatening it 
in the rear. But the British dragoons 
charged his Gole ,* and killed him in the 
charge. The death of Gokla left the 
Mahrattas without a head. From this 
moment all was confusion and panic, each 
mass of cavalry breaking as our dragoons 
approached it. Some faint resistance was 
attempted in the camp; but our dragoons 
dashed in, and made good booty. Twelve 
elephants and fifty-seven camels formed 
part of this prize. General Smith was 
slightly wounded on the head, and Lieu¬ 
tenant Warrand, of the 22nd dragoons, 
was wounded by Gokla, who fought 
fiercely in the melee, and wounded seve¬ 
ral of our men before he fell; but no 
one was killed on our side, and only 17 
or 18 of the soldiers were wounded. 

The remnant of the Peishwa’s army 
fled towards the north, being daily 
thinned by desertion. Brigadier-General 
Pritzler, General Monro, Colonels Bro¬ 
ther and Deacon, reduced all the forts that 
remained; the Mahratta flag was fast 
disappearing, and so were the hopes of 
the Mahratta chiefs. Our divisions and 


• A mass of Mahratta cavalry. 
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detachments in the field, in almost all 
parts of India, were too numerous and 
too well posted to allow of any junction 
being effected between the Peishwa and 
the threes of any of our other enemies. 

After the battle of Ash tee Brigadier- 
General Smith repaired to Satara, in 
order to assist Mr. Elphinstone in setting 
up the Rajah. In this way the Peishwa 
gained a few days* respite, during which 
he continued to press to the north-west, 
with the design of throwing himself into 
the territories of the Nizam of the Deccan, 
which he hoped to find ill furnished with 
troops. But turning back from Satara, 
and making a short halt at Seroor, Smith 
renewed his pursuit of the Peishwa on 
the loth of March. Brigadier-General 
Doveton, with his division, moved in 
another direction in the expectation of 
intercepting the Peishwa. Nevertheless 
the Mahratta traversed the Nizam’s do¬ 
minions from west to east, and appeared 
on the banks of the Werda on the 1st of 
April. But as his van was crossing that 
river with the intention of marching 
upon Nagpoor, it was met and driven 
back by a small detachment under 
Colonel Scott. The Peishwa then tried to 
cross the river at another point, but here 
he was met by Colonel Adams, and was 
informed by his scouts that General 
Doveton was getting close upon him. 
Without waiting the arrival of Doveton, 
Adams followed the Mahrattas, came up 
with them near Soouee, and with only one 
regiment of native cavalry and some horse 
artillery, gave them a signal overthrow. 
The enemy fled through the jungles, 
leaving behind them 5 guns, the Pcishwa’s 
much sunken treasure, three elephants, 
and 200 camels. This time Bajee Jiao 
had a very narrow escape ; for, though he 
began to run as soon as his people began 
to fight, a palanquin in which he had just 
been riding was taken, and was found to 
be perforated by a shot. More than 1000 
of his Mahrattas remained dead on the 
field. They were knocked down by our 
horse artillery, or by our cavalry in their 
flight. They can scarcely have stood any¬ 
where, for Colonel Adams’s total loss was 
only two wounded. General Doveton 
was near enough to* hear the firing of 
Adams's guns; but it was found neces¬ 


sary to halt our troops in order to wait 
for supplies; and then mistakes were 
committed as to the direction in which 
the pursuit ought to be continued. Nor 
was it easy to avoid these errors, for the 
Peisliwa’s army split up into various de¬ 
tachments, and each took a route of its 
own. Two-thirds of his people quitted 
his standard altogether, and were only 
anxious to reach their homes as speedily 
as might be. Bajee Rao’s whole object 
now was to get back to the north-east; 
but here he found his progress stopped by 
General Sir Thomas Ilislop, who was re¬ 
turning from Malwa to the Deccan. On 
his way Sir Thomas had resorted to a 
measure of unusual severity. The fort 
of Talnerc or Thalnir, situated on the 
north bank, and commanding a ford over 
the river Taptee, was one of the places 
ceded to the English by Ilolkar, under 
the late treaty. Sir Thomas had in his 
possession Holkar’s own orders for the 
quiet surrender of the place; yet a fire 
was opened upon his troops from the 
fort. The Mahratta killadar, or com¬ 
mandant, was warned that if lie con¬ 
tinued to resist the order of his master 
he would be dealt with as a rebel: with¬ 
out heeding the message, the killadar con¬ 
tinued to fire. Upon this Sir Thomas 
Ilislop occupied the Pettah, or open town, 
and turned his artillery upon the fort. 
The gate of the fort was blown open by 
two six-poumlers. The flank companies 
of the Royal Scots and of the Company’s 
European regiment rushed in, and came 
to the second gate, which w T as found open. 
At the third gate they were met by the 
killadar, who came out by the wicket, 
and surrendered to Colonel Conway* 
The third and fourth gates were then 
opened, and the storming party advanced 
to the fifth, which led into the body of 
the place. This was found shut, but part 
of the garrison within demanded terms, 
and expressed their dissatisfaction at the 
gate’s being closed. After a very short 
parley, in which they were summoned to 
surrender at discretion, the wicket gate 
was opened from within, and Lieutenant- 
Colonel Murray, Major Gordon, Captain 
MacGregor, and Lieutenants Cliauvel 
and MacGregor, entered, and were fol¬ 
lowed by ten or twelve grenadiers. They 
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•were scarcely ■within the wicket, when 
some wild Arabs, who formed part of the 
garrison, fell upon^thein with swords, 
spears, and knives. Major Gordon and 
Captain MacGregor were killed forth¬ 
with; Lieutenant-Colonel Murray was 
wounded in several places, cut down, 
and disabled; the two lieutenants were 
wounded and cut down also, and all the 
grenadiers were either killed or wounded. 
But the rest of our storming-party soon 
rushed through the wicket, drove off the 
murderous Arabs, and in the end slaugh¬ 
tered every man that was in the fort. 
Between Arabs, Patans, and Mahrattas, 
300 men were sacrificed to the vengeance 
of our infuriated soldiery. On the next 
morning Sir Thomas Hislop had the kil- 
ladar hanged on one of the bastions, on 
the twofold charge of rebellion and 
treachery. It was doubted whether the 
killadar had ordered, or was privy to, the 
onslaught of the Arabs; it was doubted 
(but we think unreasonably) whether the 
Arabs understood that the killadar had 
surrendered, and that the Mahrattas had 
agreed to submit—and the conduct of Sir 
Thomas Hislop, in ordering the execution 
of the killadar, was severely censured in 
several quarters; but the example was 
useful, and upon knowing that tile com¬ 
mandant of Talncre had been executed, 
the killadars of the much stronger forts 
of Gaulnah, Chaiulore, and other places 
which Ilolkar had ceded, submitted upon 
summons, or as soon as they were shown 
Ilolkav’s orders to admit the English.* 
Bajee Kao had been running hither and 
thither for more than six months, but his 
race was now well nigh finished. North, 
south, east, and west, his road was cut off, 
and forces were moving round him from 
the intermediate points of the compass. 
Finding himself so sorely pressed, he at¬ 
tempted again to pass into Malwa; but 
Sir John Malcolm, who was himself at 
Mow, a town or large cantonment in the 
Malwa province, had So stationed some 
forces under Lieutenant-Colonels Russel 

• Colonel Valentine Blncker, Memoir of the 
Opeiatious of the Buiish Army in India, &c. 
Lieutenant Edward Lake, of lion. East India 
Company’s Madras Engineers, .Journals of the I 
Sieges of the Madras Army, &c. in the years i 
1817. 1818, aud 1819, &c. &c , London, 1825. I 


and Oorsellis as to render this movement 
impracticable. On the evening of the 
25th of May Sir John Malcolm learned 
that a vakeel from the Peishwa had ar¬ 
rived at a place on the Nerbudda river, 
about 40 miles from Mow. Malcolm im¬ 
mediately moved towards that place, and 
took his troops with him. On the 27th 
of May he met the vakeel or ambassador, 
who assured him that the Pcisliwa was 
determined to come to him, and to trust 
to his friendship and generosity.* Sir 
John, being informed of the plan of dis¬ 
posing of the Peishwa, which had been 
framed by the Marquess of Hastings and 
Mr. Elphinstone, stated the conditions, 
and sent the vakeel back to his master, 
who was occupying a good position on a 
hill. The Peishwa remained irresolute 
for several days, during which the divi¬ 
sion of General Dovelon and other troops 
got close into his neighbourhood. At last, 
on the evening of the 1st of June, he came 
down to a village in the plain and met 
Sir John Malcolm. The Mahratta did 
not come alone, he had an escort 2500 
strong, and he brought his family with 
him. Malcolm, who had come to the ap¬ 
pointed place with only a thin attendance, 
repeated the conditions, and demanded 
the immediate surrender of Triinbnkjee. 
Bajee Kao declared that it was not in his 
power to give up Triinbnkjee, that Trim- 
bukjee had an army and camp of his 
own, that he was stronger than lie was. 
“ Then,” said Malcolm, “ I will attack 
him forthwith.” “ Success attend you!” 
replied the Peishwa. The Mahratta 
prince further declared that he had been 
involved in a war without meaning it; 
that he was treated as an eneruy by the 
English, who had supported his family 
for two generations ; that he was now in 
a lamentable situation, but believed that 
he still had a real friend in Sir John Mal¬ 
colm. He was told that he ought either 
to throw himself at once on the magnani¬ 
mity of the British Government, or pre¬ 
pare for further resistance. “ IJow can I 
resist now ?” said the Mahratta; “ I am 
surrounded.” Malcolm replied that this 

• Sir John Malcolm had previously received a 
letter from the Peishwa, full of compliments and 
outrageous flattery. 
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Was quite true, but. that still he might 
escape if he preferred becoming a free¬ 
booter and wanderer to accepting the 
liberal provisions which the English were 
ready to give him, Bajee Rao protested 
that Malcolm was his friend, his only 
friend, and that he would never leave 
him, but trust entirely to his good offices. 
Nevertheless the Peishwa, on breaking up 
the conference, asked for a little delay, 
and in retiring to the ghaut from which 
he had descended he took care to guard 
. his, rear and Hanks with his resolute Arab 
infantry, and to show the muzzles of his 
guns over the rocks; and upon reaching 
his camp he sent trusty messengers to the 
camp of Triinbukjee to tell that favourite 
to beware of Malcolm. It was, however, 
utterly impossible for him to procrastinate 
very long, for he was completely hemmed 
in, and his supplies of provisions were 
failing. lie informed Sir John Malcolm 
that he would go to his camp, and con¬ 
clude the treaty as proposed to him on 
the morning of the 3rd of June. When 
that morning came, lie tried one faint 
shuffle more. It was an inauspicious day, 
he had some religious ceremonies to per¬ 
forin; would not his dear friend Malcolm 
wait till to-morrow? Malcolm gave him 
to understand that he would not wait an¬ 
other hour; and this, with the not very 
distant firing of some English guns on one 
of his flanks or in his rear, had the effect 
of removing all further hesitation. At 
; about 11 o'clock on the morning of the 3rd 
,he came down to Sir John Malcolm’s camp, 
and delivered himself up, with his family. 
Malcolm, like nearly all his distinguished 
Indian contemporaries, was a man of a 
’arge and generous heart: none knew 
setter than he the demerits and the help¬ 
lessness of the fallen enemy now before 
him, yet he agreed that the Peishwa’s al¬ 
lowance should not be less than eight lacs of 
rupees per annum, and that a most liberal 
provision should be made for his cour¬ 
tiers, Brahmins, temples, &c. The su¬ 
preme government at Calcutta thought 
that Sir John had granted too much; but 
as it was done, they confirmed the grants. 
Bajec Rao renounced for ever the dignity 
of Peishwa, or supreme chief of the 
Mahrattas, together with all his claims 
of sovereignty. If Trimbukjee had not 


been secured in an English prison, the 
case might have been different; but as 
that turbulent felon was caught, after an¬ 
other hard run for it, the ex*Peishwa 
quietly resigned himself to a life of lux¬ 
ury and ease, spending his 80,000/. a 
year not in raising troops or exciting 
combinations against the Company, but in 
mere sensual indulgences. lie was very 
anxious to have his residence fixed at 
Poonah; but to this the governor-general 
objected strongly, and for very evident 
reasons. To Benares, which was pro¬ 
posed to him as a suitable residence, he 
expressed a rooted aversion. He would 
have preferred Mutra, but as that was a 
frontier station it was refused. The vil¬ 
lage of Betoor or Brimatwar, on the 
Ganges, near Cawnpoor, was finally fixed 
upon for his residence. His progress 
through llajpootana and the Dual) to the 
place of his exile excited hardly any sen¬ 
sation among the people. When settled 
at Betoor, lie bathed daily in the holy 
water of the Ganges, indulged in the 
highest living of a Brahmin, maintained 
three expensive sets of dancing-girls, 
and surrounded himself with low' buffoons 
and s)cophants. * The rallying-point 
of the Mahratta confederacy was thus 
broken up, and if it w r as not quite so 
easy to change the character of the Mah¬ 
ratta people, and to introduce peaceful, 
industrious habits among them—if the 
unchanged character of that people prog¬ 
nosticated future troubles in India,—still 
their power of doing mischief was from 
this time vastly reduced. To the re¬ 
stored family of the Rajah of Satarn, 
whose hereditary claim to the sovereignty 
of the country, and to the dignity of 
Peishwa, was held to be much better than 
that of Bajee Rao, only a very limited 
territory was allotted upon his yielding 
all claim or pretension to be Peishwa; 
a dignity wisely and for ever abrogated. 
The Satara dominions occupy a surfacq 
of about 11,000 square miles, l>eing 
bounded on the west by the Western 
Ghaut mountains, on the -south by the 

* Colonel Valentine Blackei. Wo learn fiom 
the llombtn Culendar ami Aliu.innc of that 
the evlVihhw.i Bajee Kao w.i-* t»lill living und 
onjojmg his 80,000b per annum. 
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Warna and Krishna, on the north by the 
Neera and Bccma rivers, and on the east 
by the frontier of the Nizam’s dominions. 
The total net revenues amounted to 
15,<>00,000 rupees; but out of this sum 
three lacs per annum were reserved for 
chiefs who had become subjects of the 
Company, and three lacs more were 
alienated. The management of the ter¬ 
ritories, and the superintendence of the 
Rajah of Satara’s affairs, were assigned to 
Captain Grant, until the country should 
become tranquillized. Many of the hill- 
forts, which had been what the worst of 
our baronial castles were in the early 
part of the twelfth century (dens of 
thieves, cut-throats, and violators), were 
dismantled; and others, cleared of their 
occupants, were allowed to go to ruin. 
In 1821, when the young Rajah attained 
the age of 21, he was invested with the 
administration of his dominions, which 
were then tranquil and prosperous. 

Upon the conclusion of the treaty with 
Sir John Malcolm, all that remained of 
the ex-Peishwa’s army quietly broke up 
and dispersed. Not even Trimbukjee 
could keep a force together. This chief, 
knowing that the English would condemn 
him to imprisonment for life, fled with a 
few followers to the neighbourhood of 
Nassuck, a lafge town and place of pil¬ 
grimage on the Godavcry, principally 
inhabited by Brahmins. The murderer 
had ever shown a preference for these 
holy places, and he probably hoped to 
escape notice among the crowds of Hindu 
pilgrims that wore constantly repairing 
to the temples of Nassuck. Here, in fact, 
he remained concealed for some time, in 
spite of the active search making for him. 
At last, Captain Swanston, one of the 
heroes of Corregaum, being detached by 
Mr. Elphinstone from a distant station, 
succeeded, after a march of 50 miles in 
10 hours, in discovering the murderer’s 
hiding-place, mid in surrounding the 
house. When the gates were forced, 
Trimbukjee was reclining on a cot; he 
fled to the upper part of the house, and 
concealed himself under some straw. He 
was presently dragged from his cover: 
he ottered no distance, and was sent 
under a good guard to Tannah, the prison 
from which he had escaped through the 


ingenious aid of the Maliratta groom and 
songster. After a short time he was 
carried to Calcutta, and put iuto the cage 
in Fort William which had previously 
been occupied by Vizier Ali, but he was 
very soon conveyed to the rock of Chunar, 
near Benares; and there, in the fortress to 
which Warren Hastings had fled on the 
Cheyte Sing insurrection, ,*nd around 
which were now’ assembled superabund¬ 
ant proofs of the empire and prosperity 
of the English,* whose power he had at¬ 
tempted to overthrow ; he was visited by 
Bishop Heber in the month of September, 
1824. “On the top of the rock of Chu¬ 
nar,” says our accomplished and still 
lamented prelate, “and within the ram¬ 
part is a considerable space, covered with 
remarkably fine English hay-grass, seve¬ 
ral noble spreading trees, and some ex¬ 
cellent houses for the officers. 

Within this principal circle, and on a still 
higher point, are two inner fortifications, 
one containing the governor’s house, the 
hospital, and the state prison, now inha¬ 
bited by the celebrated Mahratta chieftain 
Trimlmhjco, long the inveterate enemy 
of the British power, and the fomenter of 
all the troubles in P>erur, Malwa, and the 
Deccan. He is confined with great strict¬ 
ness, having an European as well as a 
sepoy guard, and never being trusted 
out of the sight of the sentries. Even 
his bedchamber has three grated windows 
open into the verandah, which serves as 
guard-room. In other respects he is well 
treated, has two large and very airy apart¬ 
ments,! a small building fitted up as a 

* Bi-hop Heber telh us Hint the whole scene 
round ('hi mar is now entirely Englidi. There is 
a tall Gothic tower. belonging to the Protestant 
mission church, huilt by Mr Toriie in imitation 
of tlu* old tower of his native \lll.ige church. The 
Mohammedan mosques and the Hindu temples 
are scarcely discernible. Many good European 
habitations, looking like English \illus, arrest 
the eye. even the native houses, with their white 
walls and ird-tiled roofs, look exactly like those 
of a small Euglish country town ; and the castle, 
with its Union llag, in such as would be greatly 
admired, but not at all out of place, m any 
English seaport. “ And,*' adds the Bishop, 
" much as I admire palm-trees, 1 felt glad that 
they were not wry common in this neighbour¬ 
hood, and that theie were, in point of fact, nouo 
visible, to spoil the whole English character 
of the prospect .”—Indian Journal. 

f In other times he would not have been ouite 
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pagoda, and a little garden shaded with 
a peepul-tree, which he has planted very 
prettily with balsams and other flowers. 
Four of his own servants are allowed to 
attend him, but they are always searched 
before they quit or return to the fort, and 
must be always there at night. He is 
a little, lively, irritable-looking man, 
dressed, when I saw him, in a dirty 
cotton mantle, with a broad red border, 
thrown carelessly over his head and 
shoulders. 1 was introduced to him by 
Colonel Alexander, and he received me 
com teously, lobserving that he himself 
was a Brahmin, and, in token of his bro¬ 
therly regard, plucked some of his pret¬ 
tiest Bowers for me. He then showed 
me his garden and pagoda, and after a 
few common-place expressions of the 
pleasure I lelt in seeing so celebrated a 
warrior, which he answered by saving, 
witli a laugh, he should have been glad to 
make my acquaintance elsewhere^ 1 made 
rny bow, and took leave. lie has been 
now% I believe, five years in prison, and 
seems likely to remain there during life, 
or till the death of his patron and tool, 
Bajee Kao, may lessen his power of doing 
mischief, lie bus often offered to give 
security to any amount for his good be¬ 
haviour, and to become a warmer friend 
to the Company than he has ever been 
their enemy; but Ins applications have 
been in vain. lie attributes their failure to 
Mr. Elphinstone, the Governor of Bombay, 
who is, lie says, “ his best friend, and 
, his worst enemy,” the faithful trustee of 
his estate, treating his children with pa¬ 
rental kindness, and interesting himself, 
in the first instance, to save his life, but 
resolutely fixed on keepiug him in prison, 
and urging the supreme court to distrust 
all his protestations. His life must now 
be dismally monotonous and wearisome. 
'Though a Brahmin of high caste, and so 

so well lodged. In another part of the fnitiatrc 
oi Chnn.ir there it* an old IIludu palace, and in 
front of this palace, m the pavement of the court, 
an* seen lour small round holes, just lar^e enough 
for a man to pass through; and below is the state 
prison of lorraer times. 

** Well is it lor Trimlmkjee that his lot U 
thrown in better days! This is a liorublt* dun¬ 
geon indeed, with neither light, a»r, nor access, 
except what these apertures supply to a space of 
forty feel square. It is now used ns a cellar.’'— Id. 


long a minister of state, he can neither 
read nor write, and his whole amusement 
consists in the ceremonies of his idolatry, 
his garden, and the gossip which his 
servants pick up for him in the town of 
Chunar. Avarice seems at present his 
ruling passion. He is a very severe in¬ 
spector of his weekly accounts, and one 
day set tin* whole garrison in an uproar 
about some ghee (Indian butter), which 
he accused his khansaman of embezzling; 
in short, he seems less interested with the 
favourable reports which he from time to 
time leeeives of his family, than with the 
hanking accounts by which they are ac¬ 
companied. Much ns he is said to deserve 
his fate, as a murderer, an extortioner, 
and a grossly perjured man, I hope 1 may 
be allowed to pity him/’* 

Some other men besides Trinibukjee 
fell from their high estate, and were made 
captives by the English at the conclusion 
of these Mahratta wars. The Marquess 
of Hastings, and most people acquainted 
w ith the character and connexions of the 
Nagpoor Kajali, were of opinion that Mr. 
Jenkins, the resident, had acted unwisely 
in reseating him on the iiiusiiud, and 
leaving him a large part of his domi¬ 
nions; and events very speedily proved 
that A pa Sahel) exceeded the oi dinary 
faithlessness of Mahratta piinees, and that 
no reliance could possibly Ik* placed on 
any treaty with him. Instead of break¬ 
ing off all connexion witli the Pehhwa, 
and assisting the English to put down the 
Pindarrees, he connected himself more 
closely than ever with that enemy and 
with those destructive marauders. As we 
have seen, he corresponded with Cheetoo, 
and encouraged him to persevere by pro¬ 
mising him splendid rewards. lie corre¬ 
sponded also with the Holkar Mahrattas, 
with the fierce Puts us, with the fiercer 
Arabs, with every enemy of the British 
Government. lie first attracted suspicion 
by issuing orders to carry his treasures to 
Chanda, and other fortresses, and by 
having constantly in motion a set of plot¬ 
ting, designing men, who, conjointly, 
wove a web of intrigue over all liorar 
and Malwa,and a good part of Hindustan. 
But some of these wily agents betrayed 


* Bishop Heber, Indian Journal. 
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their employer, revealing the secrets with 
which they were intrusted, and pointing 
out the keys or clues to the whole system 
of mystery aud machination. Upon this, 
being well furnished with troops, the 
English resident seized the Rajah and his 
two chief ministers, brought them to the 
Nagpoor Residency, which had been so 
treacherously attacked and so bravely de¬ 
fended, and kept them there in close con¬ 
finement. The two ministers, who hoped 
to save themselves by throwing all the 
guilt on their master, spontaneously con¬ 
fessed that a multiplicity of intrigues had 
been going on against the English, and 
that Apa Saheb had barbarously murdered 
his blind and helpless cousin and prede¬ 
cessor, the Kajab Pursajee. It was ex¬ 
pected that, in pursuance of the plan 
which had been concerted, the Peisliwa 
would make a desperate attempt to obtain 
possession of the strong city of Nagpoor. 
Therefore the number of our troops in 
that quarter could not with safety be re¬ 
duced. Put when the Peisliwa had made 
his efforts to get to Nagpoor, and had 
failed in so doing, and when his great 
Mahratta army was annihilated or scat¬ 
tered, our Nagpoor resident selected a 
strong escort, and packed off Apa Saheb 
for the fortress of Allahabad, which was 
considered the best state prison that could 
be provided for him. Our escort was 
vigilant as well as strong, yet, through 
the exercise of some bribery, and of a 
vast deal of ingenuity on the part of his 
own servants and adherents, the ex-Rajah 
contrived to escape, on the 12th of May, 
1818, as the troops of the escort were 
halting at Rychore, This gave rise to 
another hard and long hunt. Though 
closely followed by half a dozen parties, 
Apa Saheb got fairly off, and reached the 
Mahadeo lulls, behind Poonah, where 
Trimbukjee had so long lurked. Here 
he was harboured and concealed by the 
wild Goads, a singular race, with broad 
flat noses, thick lips, and very frequently 
curly hair, like the African Negroes. 
Most of the tribes inhabiting the hills 
were absolute savages ; but a large com¬ 
munity, more advanced in civilization, 
had submitted to the Government of a 
Rajah or chief, named Chyn Shah. This 
chief joined heart and hand with Apa 


Saheb; and a new plan of operations was 
concerted between them. At the close of 
the rainy season of this eventful year, 
1818, Apa Saheb collected round his 
standard some of the unemployed Mah¬ 
ratta troopers and wild Arabs, who had 
served in the Pcish wa's army until it was 
broken up; and with the ft e bauds, and the 
wild Goods of the hills, he began to com¬ 
mit depredations in all directions, occa¬ 
sionally extending his incursions as far 
as the Hritisli territories on the Nerbudda. 
No country could be bettor adapted for 
the carrying on of a desultory warfare 
than the one he had chosen for his asy¬ 
lum, for the whole of it was a succes¬ 
sion of mountains, ravines, rivers, ami 
jungles. Some of the Arabs were pursued 
by Captain Sparkes with only 107 sepoys. 
Finding that they were far more nume¬ 
rous than they had been led to expect, 
that the Arabs and those with them 
formed a host of cavalry and infantry, 
Captain Sparkes took up the first position 
that presented itself. He maintained the 
post for some hours, until he had lost half 
his men and consumed nearly all his 
powder. He then displayed a white flag. 
The signal was disregarded ; it is vain to 
hope truce or quarter from such enemies 
as those; in such situations the brave 
man must make up bis mind to die with 
his sword in his hand. Sparkes was shot 
dead in leading a charge, or in attempt¬ 
ing to cut a way through the enemy, and 
every man of his detachment was lite¬ 
rally cut to pieces by the Arabs, with the 
exception of nine who had been left in 
the rear, in charge of the baggage. In 
the strong country east of Nagpoor, a 
powerful chief openly declared for the 
ex-Rajah, and other jungle chiefs followed 
this example ; but they were all reduced 
to obedience and punished by a detach- 
men under Major Wilson. In the By¬ 
tool valley the Arabs levied contributions 
in the name of Apa Saheb, aud butchered 
another party of our sepoys. The name of 
the ex-Rajah of Nagpoor was waxing al¬ 
most as terrible as that of Trimbukjee. An 
enormous reward (a lac of rupees in hand, 
and ten thousand rupees a year in land) 
was offered for his apprehension ; and, as 
no effects proceeded fVom the tempting 
offer, most probably because it could not 
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be sufficiently published in Apa Sahel >*6 
camp, or in tlie wild regions which he 
frequented, Lieutenant-Colonel Adams 
was detached against him, in some force, 
at the close of the year. While Colonel 
Adams was establishing stations of ca¬ 
valry and infantry round the country of 
Chyn Shah, that chief with two or three 
thousand of his Gonds made a bold at¬ 
tempt to recover for Apa Saheb some of 
the forts in Nugpoor; but these attempts 
were frustrated, and both Chyn Shall and 
tlie fugitive Kajah wvre obliged to seek 
refuge in the mountains, and to tly from 
place to place, as the Peishwa had been 
obliged to do. In the month of February, 
Ifclfi, Colonel Adams entered the moun¬ 
tains from the Nerbudda valley, with 
three separate columns; and other divi¬ 
sions came up to co-operate with him. 
Upon this Apa Saheb, with whom at this 
moment was the Pindarree Chectoo, fled 
from the hill to Aseerglmr, the killadar 
of which, Jcswunt Kao Lnr, was his 
friend, the friend (in former days) of the 
Pindarree.% and (in all days) the irre¬ 
concilable enemy of the English. In 
the course of a very few clays Aseer- 
ghur was invested by British and native 
troops; fresh divisions came up to join 
in the siege, and such an accumulation of 
ordnance and other means took place as 
had not been witnessed iu these Indian 
wars, except at the siege of Hatrass. 
Twenty-two 18-pounders, two 24-pound- 
ers, seven 12-poumlcrs, nineteen howit¬ 
zers, and fifteen mortars, were gathered 
round Aseerglmr, which stands on a 
scarped hill, and is exceedingly strong 
by art as well as by nature. It had al¬ 
ways been considered a place of the 
greatest importance, as it commanded 
one of. the great passes of the Deccan 
Into Hindustan. In a straight line 
Aseerghur was not more than sixteen 
miles to the north of the city of Boor- 
hampoor. Tlie natural strength which 
it received from the precipitous rock had 
been increased by a thick and lofty ram¬ 
part of masonry, built on the very summit 
of the rock, and by large cavaliers mount¬ 
ing enormous guns, which commanded 
the country around in every direction. 
One of these guns wa6 styled “the Lend 
of the Boorhampoor Bazaar,” the natives 
von. ii. 


firmly believing that it could reach that 
city, though fourteen miles off. This gun 
was of iron, and carried a 384-pound ball. 
The general height of tlie position above 
the plain was 7.50 feet. Counting the 
w r alls of the Pettah, or town which lay in 
a hollow, there were three enclosures be¬ 
sides the ramparts on the top of the rock. 
The killadar. or commandant, knew that 
ive had Scindiah’s order for his surrender, 
but he had at the same time Sciiuliah’s 
order to hold out to the utmost. On the 
17th of March the Pettah or tow n was car¬ 
ried by Lieutenant-Colonel Fraser. The 
enemy made one or two desperate sallies 
from the fortress, and killed Lieutenant- 
Colonel Fraser; but before daylight of 
the 21st they were entirely driven out of 
the lower fort. The explosion of the 
magazine of one of our breaching batte¬ 
ries, a magazine containing 130 barrels 
of powder, destroyed an entire company 
of our sepoys, and created some confu¬ 
sion, during which another sally was 
made by the besieged. Put they ueie 
driven hack, and our battery renewed its 
fire in a very short space of lime. Other 
butteries were erected, and began to play 
on the upper fort. On the 3th of April 
oue of the angles of the upper fort, flank¬ 
ing a ravine, was brought down, and with 
it came thundering and crashing over the 
face of the rock one of tlie enormous 
pieces of Indian ordnance. Our sto; tiling 
parties were ready to act under the e)es 
of General Doveton and Sir John Mal¬ 
colm, when, on the 7th of April, Jcswunt 
Kao Lar, who had consumed nearly all 
his gunpowder, and lost his chief artil¬ 
lery officer, and who possibly feared the 
fate of the hanged killadar of Talnere, 
begged a parley, and agreed to surrender 
at discretion. In the conferei.ee he told 
Sir John Malcolm that liis master Scin- 
dinh would be very angry with him. 
“He has just cause,” said Malcolm. 
“ Yes,” continued the killadar, “ he will 
reproach me with having fought so badly 
with so fine a fort. lie will sav I ought 
to have died !” “ But,” said Malcolm, 
have you not an order from \onr master 
to evacuate the fort ?” The killadar re¬ 
plied, “ It may be the usage amongst 
Europeans, but with us Mahrattas, lbrts 

like that are not given up upon orders !” 

♦ 
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A garrison of 1200 men, chiefly Arab 
mercenaries, piled their arms before 
Sir John Malcolm's division. Few 
of the besieged had fallen during the 
siege,* for the rock and the upper fort 
towered so higli above our batteries 
that only shells could reach them with 
any effect. The total loss of the be¬ 
siegers was one officer, nine Europeans, 
and thirty-seven sepoys killed ; ten of¬ 
ficers, seventy-three Europeans, and one 
hundred and eighty-one natives wounded. 
At first the llag of Scindiah was hoisted 
over the captured and battered walls of 
Aseerghur, which stands in the midst of 
that Mahratta’s territory; but as it was 
discovered that Scindiah had ordered the 
killadar to shelter Apa Sahel) and resist 
the English to the utmost, the foul Mah- 
ratta rag was pulled down, and our 
union-flag hoisted in its stead. The for¬ 
tress, with a small surrounding tract of 
jungle, productive of little else than 
tigers aud wolves, bus been retained by 
the Company ever since.f The posses¬ 
sion of Aseerghur, among other ad¬ 
vantages, enabled the Company's troops 
to restrain the excesses of the Bheel 
tribes who inhabited the neighbouring 
range of hills. The place was also ad¬ 
vantageously situated as a depot. It had 
been taken from the Mnhrattas during 
the brilliant campaigns of Wellesley and 
Lake, but had been very unwisely re¬ 
stored to Scindiah. 

On taking possession of the fortress, 
Sir John Malcolm confidently expected 
to find Apa Saheb in some part of it; 
but that ex-Rajah had effected his escape 
’ either during the siege, or before the place 
was invested: he, or those who aided 
Win, having had a genius for escapes. 
Months passed before it could be known 
what he was doing, or whither he had 
gone. In the interim the Gonds were 
severely chastised; several of their chiefs 
were killed, and Chyn Shah himself was 

* Only forty -three killed and ninety-five 
wounded. 

t Colonel Valentine Blacker, Memoir of the 
Operations of the British Army in India during 
the Mahrnttft War of 1817, 1818, and 1819, fcc.ftc. 
Lieutenant Lake, Madras Engineers, Journals of 
the of the Madras Army, &c. &c* H. T. 
Prinseps. , 


seized, deposed, and carried off prisoner 
to the Company’s fortress at Chanda, 
where he died of the cholera morbus, in 
1820. Parts of his territories were as¬ 
sumed by the Company as the liest means 
of protecting their country on the Ner- 
budda. Some few forts aud positions 
were permanently occupied, and the 
Company’s sepoys levied the pilgrim tu-* 
at the Mahadeo temple, and in the pass* 
which lead to it. This tax or toll had 
formerly been divided among many Gond 
chiefs, who raised it or lowered it accord¬ 
ing to circumstances, or according to their 
own strength or relative weakness of the 
pilgrims; but a regular rate was now fixed, 
and the money "collected was divided 
among the chiefs by the English collec¬ 
tors. Even in this poor, hungry, savage 
district, a rapid improvement followed 
the Company’s occupation: the Gonds 
left off thieving and took to honest la¬ 
bour. After many false reports had been 
spread about his whereabout, accurate 
intelligence was received of Apa Saheb’s 
having fled to Lahore, to seek refuse 
with Runjeet Sing. He had arrived m 
that country disguised as a fakir, or holy 
mendicant and stroller. The Seik chief¬ 
tain would not receive him publicly at 
his durbar, lest such conduct should give 
offence to the English ; but he ordered 
that a place of concealment, with the 
bare means of subsistence, should be fur¬ 
nished to the once powerful, but now dis¬ 
possessed Rajah of Nagpoor. In the 
meanwhile the governor-general had de¬ 
clared Apa Saheb dethroned, and had 
proclaimed as his successor the son of a 
daughter of the Rajah Ragojee, who died 
iu 181 ft, and appointed the widow of 
Rajah Pursajee, whom Apa Saheb had 
murdered, to be regent for the minor. 
Every department of government was. 
howv/er, placed under the direct control 
of British officers; and the whole country 
of Nagpoor, with its resources, was vir¬ 
tually annexed to the Company's domi¬ 
nions. , 

The capture of Aseerghur was the last 
operation of the Pindarree and Mahratta 
war; a war which had witnessed an un¬ 
precedented number of sieges, an un¬ 
precedented number and complexity of 
movements, and some of the most remark- 
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able forced marches that were ever made 
in an\ country. The sieges were too 
remarkable to be passed over without 
notice. Thu reserve division alone per¬ 
formed three sieges—those of Singhur, 
Belgaum, and Sliolapoor. Lieutenant- 
Colonel Macdowall’s detachment and 
Lieutenant-Colonel Adams’s division re¬ 
duced the IVishwa's numerous and strong 
fortresses in Candeish. The most famed 
of these places were lladjeir, Triinbuk, 
Mullegauui, and Chanda, which were all 
in the south of Candeish— a curious 
country abounding iu detached hills, and 
every hill being crowned by some de¬ 
fensive work. Let the reader imagine a 
senes of hills rising very abruptly fiom 
boo to lino feet, and connected with each 
other, and with the range of which they 
form pint, only by very low and narrow 
necks of land : let him still further ima¬ 
gine occasional bluff rocks, perfectly per¬ 
pendicular, and varying in height from 
80 to 100 feet, rising from the summits of 
these abrupt hills—avid then he will have 
some notion of the sites of these Candeish 
lull-forts. The range is primitive; the 
blutf rocks rising from it au basaltic, 
and so beautifully and regularly scarped 
as to have the appearance of being formed 
by the chisel; and the number of them, 
which is much greater than could he re¬ 
quired for the defence of the country, is 
the only fact which makes the supposition 
of their having been formed by art incre¬ 
dible ; for the excavation of the ditches at 
Dow ietabad, out of the same species of 
granite rock, is a proof of the amazing 
perseverance of the old natives of India, 
and of the difficulties it could surmount. 
Such of these Candeish hills as contain 
water on their summits had been fbrtifii d 
by the natives in the most remote period 
of antiquity, there being no record of 
their first occupation. The space con¬ 
tained within the rocky scarp constituted 
the interior of the fort. There was sel¬ 
dom much work raised on them, or in¬ 
deed anything done further than to cut 
flights of steps out of the solid rock, and 
to construct a number of gateways over 
them ; but great ingenuity had been ex¬ 
erted to render these as intricate as pos¬ 
sible. Nothing was wanted but a deter¬ 
mined garrison to render such positions 


perfectly impregnable. “ Nature intended 
these hills for other men and other deeds. 
. ... It was from these very hills that 
Sevajee, the founder of the Mahrutta 
power, first endeavoured to break the 
mm bonds in which his countrymen were 
held by Aurunzche. It was amongst 
these hills that his enterprises were 
planned, and from them that his * living 
cloud of w’ar’ was poured forth. It was 
here that lie laid the foundation of that 
power which, in after-times, retaliated 
upon the fallen) emperor of Delhi the in¬ 
juries which the intolerant spirit of that 
prince’s ancestors had indicted on the 
Hindu world; and here the last Mahratta 
sovereign might have made an effectual 
struggle for independence: hut the spirit 
was wanting with which the great founder 
of the tribe had armed his people for 
conquest. Thirty hill-fortrusses, each 
of which might have defied the whole 
Anglo-Indian army, fell in the course of 
a few weeks; and this vast Mahratta 
empire, which had overshadowed the 
East, and before which the star of the Mo¬ 
gul had become pale, was annihilated.”* 
Some of these hill-fortresses, however, 
made a stout resistance, being garrisoned 
by Arab mercenaries, who were always 
formidable adversaries when fighting 
under cover. These Arabs were very 
expert marksmen with their matchlocks, 
and they picked off our men as they ex¬ 
posed themselves in the trenches, or as 
they advanced to the assault. Owing to 
the defects in our engineering depart¬ 
ment, tin 4 trenches were seldom will 
made, or sufficient to afford protection 
to those who were posted iu them. At 
Mallignum the Arabs eeitainly made a 
very gallant defence; and their humane 
consideration in allowing the Brit Eh to 
carry off their dead and wounded, and 
their rare respect for flags of truce, did 
them no less honour. All this was pro¬ 
perly appreciated by their conquerors. 
After these Arabs at Malligaum had laid 
down their anus in front of our troops, 
Lieutenant-Colonel Macdowall restored 
to them their side-arms ; and at this act 

* Edward Lake, Lieutenant of Madras Eni’i- 
ncers. ‘Journals of the Sieges of the Madras 
Arm}.’ # 
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of kindness and honour, those hoarded, 
rugged-hearted men were so much 
touched that they all wept.* Thus even 
tlie most ferocious of all the combatants 
in India could be softened and humanized 
by generous and humane conduct. Cru¬ 
elty and retaliation would only have 
rendered them the more cruel. 

We have said that in several of the 
sieges and assaults of places we expe¬ 
rienced either repulses or unnecessary 
sacrifices of life; and that this was owing 
to the deficiencies of our engineer and 
artillery departments. During the Spanish 
campaigns of the Duke of Wellington, the 
inefficiency of a body of good scientific 
officers when unassisted by men trained 
to siege duty, was most fully displayed; 
and it was not until the close of that 
eventful war, and in consequence of the 
earnest and frequent representations of 
the Duke, that a corps was raised, and 
an establishment formed for their instruc¬ 
tion, under the superintendence of one of 
the ablest and most distinguished officers 
in that very distinguished bod} the Royal 
Engineers.! On the whole, the history 
of our sieges in the Peninsular War is 
but a sad and humiliating chapter in our 
military annals. Now, in consequence 
of the excellent system pursued at Chat¬ 
ham, every man is made practically ac¬ 
quainted with the nature of his duties be¬ 
fore he is sent abroad; and the corps of 
Royal Sappers and Miners is inferior to 
none of the older established ones of the 
same description, in the French, the Aus¬ 
trian, tlie Prussian, or any other service. 
But our Indian armies in the days of the 
Marquess of Hastings had no sappers 
and miners at all. Sir Thomas Ilislop, 
the commander-in-chief of the army of 
the Deccan, had only thirty European 
and fifty native pioneers ; and these ami 
some few Madras pioneers were the only 
men at the immediate disposal of the 
engineers who had to direct so many 
sieges! So deficient was the number of 
our artillery officers that there never wore 
enough employed in the same siege to 
afford a relief. At the siege of Aseer- 
ghur, in particular, the officers of the 


* Ijukt}, Join n.il of Sieges, &c. 
f Id.Id., aud Wellington Dispatches. 


Madras artillery actually lived in the 
batteries. This incessant service was so 
severe, that several of our officers died of 
sheer fatigue, or were worn out and in¬ 
valided. 

After the siege of Aseerghur the armies 
of the three presidencies returned to 
their several stations and cantonments in 
Bengal. Madras, and Bomba} * and the re¬ 
gions which had been crosseu and re- 
crossed, and traversed in all directions by 
immense hosts of combatants, by British 
and native troops,Peishwa Malirattas, IIol- 
kar Malirattas, Nagpoor Malirattas, Pin- 
darrees, Patous, Arabs, Goods, and others, 
became quiet as a bay of the ocean after 
a storm ; quieter and happier than Ihey 
had been for many ages. In the territo¬ 
ries assumed by the Company, or taken 
under its immediate protection, able men 
were left by the Marquess of Hastings to 
improve this tranquillity, to establish per¬ 
manently the reign of peace and law, and 
to belter the condition of all the native 
inhabitants. For more than thirty pre¬ 
ceding years, the piovinee of Malwa, and 
the whole of Central India had been op¬ 
pressed, pillaged, and laid waste by the 
Pindarrees, by the Malirattas of all tribes, 
by the Rajpoot princes, and by the Puars: 
these different powers acted sometimes in 
combination, but more frequently in op¬ 
position to one another: they were all 
equally cruel and rapacious in the mo¬ 
ment, of success and conquest, and about 
equally incapable of giving that stability 
to their conquests which would have 
given relief to the poor oppressed people, 
wlio.se greatest calamity was the frequent 
change of masters To Sir John Mal¬ 
colm, who had assisted so potentially in 
subduing the sanguinary anarchists, and 
expelling the Pindarrees, was assigned the 
equally difficult duty of restoring order 
and repairing the frightful mischiefs 
which had been committed in so long a 
series of years. He was appointed by 
the Marquess of Hastings to the military 
and political command of Malwa, winch 
had perhaps suff ered more than any other 
part of India. Hundreds upon hundreds 
of its villages were deserted and roof¬ 
less ; the ferocious tigers of the jungles 
literally usurped the country, and fought 
with the returning inhabitants for their 
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fields. In the state of Ilolkar alone, of 
3701 villages, only 2038 were inha¬ 
bited ; were “ without lamp”—were 
wholly deserted. Under the wise rule 
established by Malcolm, more than tw- 
thirds of these deserted villages were 
restored and repeopled before the end of 
1820; and in less than live years from 
the tune our army first occupied the 
country, Sir John could boast with an 
honourable pride, and with perfect cor¬ 
rectness, that Malwa and the rest of 
Central India were tranquil and con¬ 
tented, and rapidly advancing in popula¬ 
tion and prosperity. “ It may he asserted 
that history affords few examples where 
a change in the political condition of a 
country has been attended with such an 
aggregate of increased happiness to its 
inhabitants, as that which was effected 
within four years in Central India; and 
it is pleasing to think that, with the 
exception of suppressing a lew Bhecl 
robbers,* peace was restored, and has 
hitherto been maintained, without one 
musket being fired.” . . • .f Accus¬ 
tomed to the extremities of military vio¬ 
lence, the inhabitants of the country, on 
the English first entering, betrayed feel¬ 
ings of doubt and alarm. These were by 
some mistaken for dislike to our supre¬ 
macy ; but they arose only out of fear 
of insult or outrage, and they were 
speedily removed by the stiiet discipline 
preserved by our troops, whether station¬ 
ary or marching. In a very short time, 
wherever troops or individuals moved 


* The Blieels, inhabiting the hilly eountiies, 
had all been robbers and CHttle-lifteia time out of 
mind. We believe they lud never been known 
ns anythin;* el***, since the Rajpoots first con 
quered then countrv and (hove them to the lulls, 
us the Sassenach drove the Gael. ” The find 
measure I tools for the reform of the Bheels,” 
says Sir lohu Malcolm, was to raw a small 
corps commanded h\ their own chiefs; and before 
they h«id been in the service one month 1 placed 
them us a guard over treasure, which had a sur¬ 
prising effect, both in raising them in their own 
minds, and in those of the other parts of the 
community. I found an equally good impression 
was produced by my taking, for a period, us my 
constant attendants, some of the most dopeut’e 
of the plundering chiefs west of the Chumbul.” 
—Memoir of Central India. 
f Id , id. 


they were received with cordiality, as the 
friends and protectors of the people. To 
organize the country honourable and in¬ 
telligent. British officers were sent into 
every part of it. “ The result lias been 
fortunate beyond anticipation. These 
agents, within their respective circles, 
have not only, by their direct intercourse 
with all classes, established great influ¬ 
ence, but spread a knowledge of our 
character and intentions, which has in¬ 
creased respect and confidence; and they 
have in almost all cases succeeded, by the 
arbitration of differences, and the settle¬ 
ment of local disputes, in preserving the 
peace of the count nf without t/oops. The 
most exact observance of certain princi¬ 
ples is required from these officers, and 
their line is very carefully and distinctly 
prescribed. The object Iras been to es¬ 
cape every interference with the internal 
administrationofthecouutn, beyond what 
the preservation of the public peace de¬ 
manded.”* In other parts of India the 
change was equally beneficial—the bless¬ 
ings derived from the conquest of the 
Mahrattus and the extirpation of the 
Piudarrees were equally apparent. As 
Bishop lieher was travelling through 
the country in 18^4, he overheard a 
conversation among some villagers, who 
were comparing the present peaceable 
times with those in which “ Ameer 
Khan and Bappoo Scindiali came up 
w r ith their horsemen and spoiled all 
the land, and smote all the people, and 
humed the cities through Mewav and 
Mar war, till thou comest unto the salt 
wilderness.” lie also heard them say 
that corn had been gradually getting 
cheaper, and notwithstanding a late un¬ 
favourable season, was still not so dear as 
it used to be in the years of trouble. The 
kind and warm-hearted prelate adds, 

When such have been the effects of 
British supremacy, who will refuse to 
pray for the continuance of our Em¬ 
pire ?”f 

* Memoir of Central India. 

f Indian Journal. See also Sir Jolm Malcolm's 
carefully diawu lip Instructions to his Office;s iu 
Malwa. 
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CIIAPTEli XIV. 

ADMINISTRATION OF THE MARQUESS OF HASTINGS CONCLUDED. 


The reputation of tlie British in India 
has never stood higher than at the con¬ 
clusion of the Pindiirree and Mahratta 
war; and during the four remaining years 
of Lord Hastings's government the face 
of Central India was changed to an ex¬ 
tent which would have appeared almost 
incredible to any one who had not con¬ 
templated upon the spot the rapid progress 
of the change, and studied tlie causes by 
which it was produced. No war had 
1x»gun in a higher motive, or had ended 
in a more positive good to mankind. u The 
campaign which had just terminated,’* 
says Malcolm, ‘‘was not an attack upon 
a shite, or upon a body of men, hut upon 
a system. It was order contending against 
anarchy; and the lirst triumph was so 
complete, that there ceased, almost from 
the moment, to he any who cherished 
hopes of the contest being either pro¬ 
longed or revived: the victory gained 
was slight, comparatively speaking, over 
armies, to what it was over mind. The 
universal distress, which a series of re¬ 
volutions must ever generate, had gone 
its circle, and reached all ranks and 
classes. The most bai ha rous of those 
who subsisted on plunder had found that 
a condition of continued uncertainty and 
alarm could not he one of enjoyment. 
The princes, chiefs, and inhabitants of 
the country had neither national feelings, 
confidence in each other, nor any one 
principle of union. When, therefore, the 
English Government, too strong to be re- 
■ sisted, proclaimed every district to be the 
right of its proprietor, on condition of 
his proving himself the friend of peace 
and good order; and when men found 
that the choice between such a course, 
and that of continuing the promoters of 
anarchy, was an option between its friend¬ 
ship or hostility, all concurred in sub¬ 


mission. There appeared in a few’ a 
difficulty to conquer habits but in none a 
spirit of opposition. The desolated state 
of the country was favourable to the 
change, for it presented an ample field 
for the revival of industry in peaceful 
occupations ; blit the paramount influence 
which the results of the war gave to the 
Hritish Government over several of the 
native states, was the principal cause of 
that peace and prosperity which ensued. 
Our officers were enabled to give shape 
and direction to the efforts of these states, 
which became an example to others; and 
a tone of improvement was given to every 
province of Central India.”* 

The inhabitants of the wild provinces 
subject to Scindiah started into prosperity 
as soon as his numerous, restless, and 
marauding army was broken up. And 
Scindiah himself was as great a gainer 
as his subjects; for this aimy, and the 
insolent rapacious chieftains who raised 
and commanded it, in reality oppressed 
him as well as the people, and rarely left 
him at liberty to use his own judgment, 
or act according to his own will. The 
most dangerous of these chieftains were 
now destroyed; and, aided by the pre¬ 
sence of English armies, by the universal 
discouragement which had fallen upon 
the Mahrattas, and by the confirmed con¬ 
viction that their old trade of war had 
become an unprofitable trade, Scindiah 
was enabled to disband immense corps 
commanded by insubordinate chiefs, and 
to reduce his army to 13,000 regular in¬ 
fantry, and 9,000 horse. The saving 
in actual expenditure, from reductions 
alone, was estimated at twenty lacs of 
rupees per annum. At the same time the 
revenues w ere raised forty per cent, by 

* Memoir of Central Indio. 
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the restoration of* tranquil I ity and order. 
Even the disbanded soldiers returned to 
their native districts, and to their former 
occupation, as cultivators of the soil. 
The lamp had been altogether extin¬ 
guished in only a few villages in Scin- 
diah’s dominions, but [many of these 
villages had been reduced to four or five 
families. The voids were rapidly filled 
up. In 1817 there was not one district 
belonging to Seindiah that was not more 
or less in a disturbed state; in 1821 there 
existed not one enemy to the public peace 
in any of these districts. All the dis¬ 
tricts which had been wrested from this 
chief by the Pimlarrees were restored to 
him : the loss of the fortress of Aseerghur 
was nearly all lie lost by the w r ar. In the do¬ 
minions of Ilolkar, where the anarchy and 
devastation had been greater, the change 
to good w r as the more striking. Our vic¬ 
tory at Mahoidpoor had scattered forever 
the overgrown army of this state; those 
battalions were never re-embodied, and 
200 men to guard the palace were all the 
infantry left in the sen ice of tins Mah- 
latta dynasty. Three thousand obedient 
cavalry were retained for the police of 
the country, together with a small park 
of artillery. In less than four years the 
revenues of the state were nearly quadru¬ 
pled ; and the expenses of collection were 
brought down from forty to fifteen per 
cent. The rapid restoration of the roof¬ 
less and deserted villages has been men¬ 
tioned. The increase of population in 
the towns was surprising. Within the 
short space of three years, Indore, a city 
in the province of Malwa, the capital of 
the Ilolkar family, was changed from a 
desolate town to a flourishing capital, con¬ 
taining eighty or a hundred thousand in¬ 
habitants ; for not only did those families 
return which had fled in the troublous 
times, but the inhabitants of other towns 
and districts migrated in large numbers, 
and settled in Indore. The young prince, 
who was secured on the musnud by Bri¬ 
tish power, abandoned the custom of his 
predecessors, of always residing in camp, 
and fixed liis residence in this thriving 
capital. Other states and territories par¬ 
ticipated in these advantages. The Gras- 
Mas, the Sondwarrees, the Gonds, as well 
as the Bheels and other hereditary and pro¬ 


fessional robbers, were rapidly suppressed. 
When the British armies first entered 
Central India, and even in 1818, the 
country along the hanks of the Nerbudda, 
and in the Vindliya mountains, which 
stretch from the province of Bahar to 
('’ape Comorin, was not safe for even 
troops to pass; and till the end of the 
same year, when a British cantonment 
was established at Mow, the robbers con¬ 
tinued their depredations. All these lunds 
were repressed, and the most vicious and 
depiaved among them were gradually 
made sensible of the blessings attending a 
better course of life. From the territories 
of Bopatil to those of Guzerat, along the 
right bank of the Nerbudda, and from 
Ilindia to flic country of lhirwaiinee, on 
the left bank of that river, a spirit of in¬ 
dustry and iinpro\ement was introduced. 
New villages rose everywhere, and forests 
which had long been deemed impene¬ 
trable were fast cleared, on account of the 
profit derived from the timber required 
to rebuild villages, towns, cities. Between 
Jamn and Mandoo the Bheels began to 
cultivate every spot, and their hamlets 
rose with a rapidity that, promised an 
early and complete change in the whole 
face of that district, and in the manners of 
its inhabitants.* Bishop Hcber thought 
that he discovered a hankering among the 
“ hill people” after their old modes of 
life, and that there were many of the 
Bheels who still sighed after their late 
anarchy, and exclaimed, amid the com¬ 
forts of a peaceable government, 

“ dive us our uihlni*ss ami our wooih. 

Our huts and c.ivfs jigum ” 

An English party travelling from Mow 
observed some Bheels looking earnestly 
at a large drove of bullocks which were 
drinking at a ford. Upon being asked 
whether those oxen belonged to him, one 
of the Bheels replied, “ No; but a good 
part of them would have been ours by 
this time, if it were not for you English, 
who will let nobody thrive hut your¬ 
selves !”f But in proportion as an effi¬ 
cient police was established, and roads 
(those grand means of civilization) w ere 
opened through the country, the wild 

Malcolm, Memoir of Cent)a 1 India 
f Indian Journal. 
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mountain Bhecls were kept in cheek, and 
gradually brought within the pale of law 
and civilized life. But for the advance of 
British armies into Central India, these 
very Bheels would soon have attracted 
notice as a substantive power, for they 
Lad already acquired an ascendency over 
several petty native states, and neither 
Mahrattas nor Patans, neither Arabs nor 
any other kind of force at the disposal of 
the native potentates of Central India 
would have ventured to attack them in 
their mountains, where no booty was to 
be expected, where nothing was to be 
got but hard blows. 

Sir John Malcolm completely suc¬ 
ceeded in clearing the country of Arabs 
and Meckranees, a desperate set of ad¬ 
venturers from Meckran, in Persia, who, 
in many instances, had made themselves 
perfectly independent of the native Indian 
chiefs whom they pretended to serve; 
and all the petty chieftains were warned 
that to retain any of these desperadoes as 
mercenaries, or to attempt to bring any 
of them back to the country, would he 
considered as equivalent to a declaration 
of hostility against the British Govern¬ 
ment. All other classes of mercenaries, 
or of ruttians, who looked only to sword 
and spear for their support, were dis¬ 
missed. Never was the reign of terror 
and anarchy more complete than in 181 7. 
No contrast can be greater than what was 
presented in 1821. The natives were 
happier then than afterwards; for the 
recollection of the dangers and miseries 
they had recently endured increased the 
enjoyment of present security and good 
government. “Take it all in all," con¬ 
tinues Malcolm, speaking of the period of 
1821, “ there never was a country where 
the industrious classes of the population 
were better pleased with their condition 
thau they now are; nor is this feeling 
much checked by the moody turbulence 
of the military classes, who have been 
deprived of their occupation. Almost all 
those who were actually natives of the 
country have been, in one way or other, 
considered; while a great proportion of 
the foreign mercenaries, who constituted 
the chief part of the disbanded armies, 
have been compelled to leave it; nor will 
these mercenaries ever return to disturb 


its peace, while the measures and prin¬ 
ciples by’which the salutary change has 
been effected are preserved and sup¬ 
ported."* 

At Poonah, and generally in the domi¬ 
nions of the ex-Peishwa, Bajee Kao, 
changes and reforms equally salutary 
were introduced, principally through the 
management of the Honourable Mount- 
stuart Elpliinstone, who had the genius of 
a true legislator, and all the generous 
sympathies of a philanthropist. By the 
conquest of the Poonah territory, the 
British dominion and possessions were 
extended along the western coast from 
the northern Itoundary of the small pro¬ 
vince of Goa to the mouths of the Tap- 
tee ; and inland to the long-established 
western frontier of the Nizam, from the 
junction of the Witrdah and Toombudra 
to the junction of the Wagoor and Tap- 
tee. Such places in Candeish belonging 
to the Holkar Mahrattas as fell within 
these bounds were ceded to the British 
by the treaty of Muudissoor, which Sir 
John Malcolm had concluded after the 
splendid victory at Malleidpoor. Some 
other territories south of the Sautpoora 
range of hills were also yielded. By 
exchanges with the Guicowar Rajah, 
and by arrangements with some minor 
princes, a continuous, uninterrupted do¬ 
minion was obtained from Bombay to 
Calcutta and from Madras to Bombay. 
The former Mahratta war having been 
attended with the similar advantage of 
continuous dominion between Madras 
and Calcutta, the communication be¬ 
tween the three presidencies might now 
be considered as complete.f Mr. EI- 
phinstone continued as Commissioner at 
Poonah until 1819, when he became 
Governor of Bombay.J This elevation, 

* 'Vmoftof feiitial Itulia. 

*f- Colonel Valentine Blacker. 

J The office of Governor of Bombay having 
become vacant bv the resignation of Sir Evan 
Nepean, Mr. Canning, aa President of the Boaid 
of Control, intimated to the Couit of Director 
his readiness to confirm the selection of one of 
those eminent sen ants of tho Compauy who hail 
so highly distinguished themselves The Dilectors 
appreciated this mark of confidence, and made 
choice of the Hon. Mountstuart Elphiiistone, who 
was nominated Governor of Bombay in October, 
1818.— Auber , * Rise and Prog leas of the Buliah 
Power ia India.’ 
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however, did not deprive Poonah and the 
ceded districts in that direction of his 
valuable services, for those new posses¬ 
sions were wisely annexed to the Bombay 
presidency, to the territories of which 
they are adjacent. On quitting Poonah 
Mr. Elplihistoric addressed to the supreme 
government at Calcutta a comprehensive 
report on the aifairs of that country, re¬ 
citing what had been done, and what 
there remained to do; contrasting the 
present condition of the native inhabitants 
under the rule of the Company with their 
condition under the Peishwa, and in a 
most enlightened and most generous spirit 
urging the supreme government to perse¬ 
vere in the good work which had been 
begun.* This report is one of the many 
admirable state papers which ought to be 
diligently perused by every European 
servant of the Company, whether mili¬ 
tary or civil. No servant of that Com¬ 
pany, no governor or governor-general, 
that had yet visited the shores of India 
was so well qualified as Mr. Elphinstone 
to govern the natives, or so full of truly 
liberal and lofty principles of government. 
He went to India a stripling, ai d lie never 
once quitted the country (except to go 
into Afghanistan) for the long space of 
thirty years, during the whole of which 
time he had been constantly and success¬ 
fully employed, either in public business 
or in adding to his store of knowledge. 
Nor was there, we believe, in all that 
time a single individual that approached 
him, native or European, but was im- 

E ressed with a sense of his ability, genius, 
uinanity, generosity, and most manly 
honesty and urbanity.f May his shining 

* See * "Report oil the Territories conquer* 1 !! 
from tlu* iVishw.i, by the Hon. Moumstuart 
Elphinstone/ ^ 

f To bestow culogiums on a coflUmporary— 
and long may Mr. Elphinstone live to deserve 
them auu to disiegurd them—is apt to excite in¬ 
vidious remarks Rut Bishop Hebev, who knew 
Mr. Elphinstone bettci than we do. ami who was 
more capable of estimating his merits, is no 
longer a living contemporary, and may be quoted 
on this point. The following passages were 
written iu his Journal when the bishop was taking 
leave of Bombay and of its noble governor, but 
they were not published until after the giave had 
closed on the writer of them. 

“ I have enjoyed, in the unremitting kindness, 
the splendid hospitality, and agreeable con versa- 


exaruple tend tQ destroy all that remains of 
two monstrous and vulgarizing fallacies : 

tion of Mr. Elphinstone, the greatest pleasure of 
the kind which 1 have ever enjoyed either in 
India or in Em ope. 

“ Mr. ElpliiUhtone is, in every respect, an ex- 
truoidinary m.ni, possessing great activity of body 
and mind, remarkable talent foi and application 
to public busitlChS, ;i love ot literature, and a de¬ 
gree of almost moversil inhumation, such as 1 
hate met with in no other person similarly situ¬ 
ated, aud manners and conversation of the most 
amiable and inteicstmg character. While he has 
seen more ot India and the »d|oining countiics 
than any man now living, and has l>een eugnml 
in aet've political, and sometimes military,duties 
since the a«o ot eighteen, he has found tune not 
only to cultivate the languages of Iluulostan aud 
Peisia, but to preserve and extend his acquaint¬ 
ance with the Cheek and bitiu classics, with the 
French and Italian, with all the elder and nunc 
distinguished English wliters, and with the cunerit 
and popular lilei Jtureoi the day, both ni poetiv. 
history, politics, and political economy. With 
these u-m.likable accomplishments, and notwith¬ 
standing n temperance amounting to rigid absti¬ 
nence, lie is fond of society ; and it is a common 
subject of surplice v ith his filends at what hours 
of the day or night he linds time for the acquisi¬ 
tion of knowledge. Ills pohev, so far as India is 
concerned, appealed to me particularly wise and 
lihei.il; and he is evidently attached to, and 
think* well oi, the country and its inhabitants. 
His public measures, hi their general tendency, 
evince u steady wish to improve their present 
condition. No government in India pays so 
much attention to schools and public institutions 
lor education. In none an* the taxes lighter; 
and in the administration of justice to the natives 
in their own languages, in the establishment of 
Punchuets, iu the degiee in which he employs 
tlie natives in ofllcial situations, and the counte¬ 
nance and familiarity which he extends to all the 
natives of rank who appioach him, hi* seems to 
have reduced to practice almost all the lcfmms 
which had struck me us most rcquned in the 
systems ot government pursued in those pro¬ 
vinces of our Eastern empire which 1 had pre¬ 
viously visited. Ills popularity (though to such 
a feeling there may he individual exceptions) 
appeals little less remarkable than his tih'Dts 
and acquiiemenU; and 1 was struck by the re¬ 
mark 1 once heard, that * all other public men 
hud their enemies and their friends, their admirers 
and their aspersers, hut that of Mr. Elphinstone 
eveivbody spoke highly * Of his munificence— 
for iiis libei a lily amounts to this—I had heard 
much, aud knew some instances myself. 

“ With regard to the tree picas, I was curious 
to know the motives or apprehensions which in¬ 
duced Mr. Elphinstone to he so decidedly opposed 
to it ill this country. In discussing this topic lie 
was always open and candid, acknowledged that 
the dangers ascribed to a* free pi ess in India had 
been exaggerated; but spoke of the exceeding m- 
eouveiuence. and even danger, which arose trom 
the disunion and dissension’which political di*- 
cussion pioduced among the European otticeis at 
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1. That a Governor must have the man¬ 
ners of a pasha, or that a man high in office 
must support his dignity with coldness, 
reserve, and haughtiness. 2. That the 
love and pursuit of literature are incom¬ 
patible with the spirit and proper conduct 
of business. Warren Hastings did not 
live to be gladdened by the intelligence 
of these happy results, dying in the 
month of August, 1818, before the Mali- 
ratta and Pindarree war was quite 
finished; hut he lived long enough to 
know the bold and successful course the 
Marquess of Hastings was pursuing, and 
to rejoice in the brightening prospect that 
was opening throughout India. Down to 
the very last moments of his life, the re¬ 
cluse of IXiylesford busily occupied his 
mind with these subjects and the destinies 
of the empire which he had so long go¬ 
verned and in part created ; and the 
nearest of his friends, who best knew 
what would please the octogenarian, con¬ 
tinued to talk or correspond with him 
about the great events that were taking 
place in Hindustan almost to the very 
day of his death. These friends seem to 
have felt that nothing pleased him better 
than hearty praises of the conduct of the 
Marquess of Hastings.* 

the diffoiont stations: the embarrassment occa¬ 
sioned to government by ihe expoMiie and can¬ 
vass of all tlu*ir me,isines by tin* I.entuli mid 
Giaccht of a newspupei , and his picfcronce of 
decided and vigorous to ball measures, when* miv 

less that his opinion and uxpeiienre are the 
strongest presumptions which I have yet met 
with hi favour of the censorship. .Mi. 

Elphitisturie U one of the ablest and most amiable 
men I ever met with .”—Indian Jain rial. 

* We have before us an unpublished letter 
written from the India House, Leadenliall Street, 
by Nathaniel 11 rassey IIalhcd,and dated tin; 13th 
of July, ISIS, only a month and eight days be¬ 
fore Warren Hastings's death. Ilalhed’a eccen- 
triciticK, and lus temporary monomania about 
brothers, the prophet, had not alleeted lus genius 
or his learning, or his kindness ot henrl. In tins 
letter he says, and we think very touchingly and 
beautifully :— 

4i The immoderate heat of the present season 
affects me with feelings which I can compare to 
nothin# hut the overpowering mlluence ot the 
tropical sun when l landed in Calcutta, in July, 
1784 - four and thirty years ago! You were then 
at Lucknow, occupied on the most important 
state concerns, to which the present prosperity 
of the Company’s empire owes its principal 
foundation ; and your country—however un- 


The Marquess of Hastings'had no more 
saved money by being governor-general 

grateful its executive government may have 
proved—testifies, in the universal respect, es¬ 
teem, and admiration of all its wisest and wor¬ 
thiest members, its full conviction in the sagacity 
of your measures, and its gratitude for the ever¬ 
lasting obligations you have conferred on it. 
Then , as nine, l looked towards you, f p om the dis¬ 
tance at which l was placed, as the C\. osnre of 
nil mv worldly wishes; yon then—almost imso- 
lioited—showered down on my unworthy head 
the blessing ot a comfortable independence—the 
summit of all mv hopes and desnes; you now, 
by the magnanimity of vour self-resignation, and 
tlie high example of a most dignified retirement, 
under a conscious superiority to the ordinary ob¬ 
jects of human ambition—rank and power, teach 
me from afar to bear disappointments with pa¬ 
tience, and to look within tor that peace of mind 
and nnrepinmg indifference to external things 
which the woild cannot give, and which is worth 
incomparably more than .ill it has to bestow. So 
far, therefore, you and I, my dear Sir, stand pre¬ 
cisely in the same comparative relation to each 
other, as when i had all the fervour of youth, and 
you nor a symptom of age but what arose irom 
mi usual poweis of intellect matured by uncom¬ 
mon oj>portumties of e\peuei»ce Here we Mill 
are, with the beloved partners of our existence — 
the dear and sympathetic sharers of all our vi¬ 
cissitudes, still, thank God ! both in the mclma 
tion and capauty of doubling our comforts, of 
alleviating our gnef-., and of brightening our 
autumn ot life with the invaluable sunshine of 
conjugal a fleet ion ! Ilut when we, look around 
us—Who or what is there lemaming ot that re¬ 
mote period, to whom or which a similar observa¬ 
tion will apply •* We almost alone can say— 

‘ Tempora mutantur —nos non mutamur in lllis.* 
Where are tin* members of your council, where 
the contemporary judges and all the higher 
functionaries? Gone with the century we have 
left behind us, or Mink into perpetual oblivion. 
The great and potent of the present day, both 
here and in India, nre juniors to us both. Even 
the Marquess of Hastings (<) nomeu nuuqnam 
satis venerandum!) was ascnoolbov under me at 
Harrow Yet to that period and to all its con¬ 
comitant circumstances, mv memory carries me 
hack with a fidelity that makes it seem but as 
yesterday; and thus it continues its exactitude 
down to the epoch of February, 1783 - when wo 
hath, but y aumectding, qualis semper, left the 
region* eteflnxed m the Mahabhar.it, for ever ! 
All the subfrcouent lap-e of years affects me but 
as a dieam. Its very calamities aie almost be¬ 
come visionary, and I would fain peisuade my¬ 
self that even the iniquities of the impeachment 
itself are little short of problematical, but there, 
alas ! — 

•Pudet hrec opprobna tanta 
Kt dici potuissR, et non potuism* refelli 1* M 
—Front a collection of unpublished letters and 
other manuscripts m the possession of J. Grant, 
Esq., of the East India Company’s service (Me¬ 
dical Department). 

Mr. Grant derived this collection from Hallied's 
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of India than had the Marquess Wel¬ 
lesley. The splendid appointments of 
the office he haa spent in supporting its 
dignity, in contributing to the public ser¬ 
vice, or to the welfare of the inhabitants. 
As some acknowledgment for the glorious 
issue of the Pindarree and Mahratta war, 
the East India Company voted his lord- 
ship <> 0 , 000 /. for the purchase of an estate, 
to be settled in such manner as might per¬ 
petuate the memory of his great services.* 
Before that war came to an end a mea¬ 
sure was adopted by the home govern¬ 
ment which flattered the feelings of the 
officers in the Company's service, and 
which went somewhat to destroy the jea¬ 
lousy which had so long existed between 
them and the officers of the king’s troops. 
Hitherto officers holding the Company’s 
commission had been treated as an inferior 
class of men, and had been excluded from 
most of the honours of the military pro¬ 
fession. But the Prince Regent, in giving 
extension to the Order of the Bath, so as 
to include within it more claimants than 
formerly, “ having taken into considera¬ 
tion the eminent services which have 
been rendered to the empire by the offi¬ 
cers in the service of the Honourable East 
India Company,” was pleased to order 
that fifteen of the most distinguished 
officers of the said service might be raised 
to the dignity of Knights Commanders of 
the Bath, and that certain other officers of 
the Company should be eligible to be ap¬ 
pointed Knights Companions. The Mar¬ 
quess of Hastings had the pleasure of invest- 

widow It contains some very interesting and 
characteristic letteis written by Warren Hastings 
in his old age, together with a threat many very 
curious letters, essays, poems, and other papers 
written by Dallied at different periods of his life. 
Hnlhed’s range of subjects is very wide, in¬ 
cluding Oriental mythology. Oriental astro¬ 
nomy, Oriental law, English topics of the day, 
sonnets on Warren I Instings s birthdays, &c. &c. 
We regret that we were not sooner acquainted 
with the existence of these papers. They afford 
several materials for completing the character of 
Hastings; and, for any future biography of Na¬ 
thaniel Rrassey Halhed, whose strange character 
is a study for the metaphysician, they ought to 
he consulted. 

* His lordship died at Malta, as governor of 
th.it little island, on the 28th ol Novemhei, l82f>. 
Soon alter his death the Company voted a further 
sum of 20,000/. for the benefit of his soil and 
successor. 


ing with his own hands the veteran Gene¬ 
ral David Ochtcrlony with the insignia 
of Knight Grand Cross of the Bath. The 
ceremony took place in camp at Terwah, 
during the progress of the Mahratta war, 
on the 20 th of March, 1818. “ Sir David 
Ochterlony,” said the governor-general, 
you have obliterated a distinction pain¬ 
ful for the officers of the 1 lonourable Com¬ 
pany, and you have opened the door for 
your brothers in arms to a reward, which 
their recent display of exalted spirit and 
invincible intrepidity proves could not 
be more deservedly extended to the 
officers of any army on earth.”* 

His lordship did not dispatch so many 
embassies to Eastern potentates as Lord 
Minto had done, yet tie sent missions to 
Siam and Cochin China, under Mr. John 
Crawford, formerly an assistant-surgeon 
on the Bengal establishment; Doctor Fin¬ 
lay son, the naturalist, accompanying the 
mission. And, like the preceding missions, 
if this one did no other good, it produced 
us some curious and good volumes of 
travels, and an addition to our knowledge 
of this part of Asia.f Many of our em¬ 
bassies in Europe have been attended with 
less solid advantages. 

During this administration other mea¬ 
sures were carried into execution which 
were not so much to the taste of the 
•vernor-gcneral. The natives of Java 
and of the other islands of the Eastern 
Archipelago, of which we liatl taken pos¬ 
session, were beginning to improve, and 
to enjoy happiness under our dominion, 
when our ministers and diplomatists in 
Europe agreed to give them back to the 

• * Calcutta Government Gazette ’ Ochterlony 
li.ul nx/nted the distinction by his brilliant eou- 
iluet in ihc Xepaiil wir, and by lus very long and 
uninterrupted service in the countiy. He had 
at this tune been considerably more than loity 
yearn in India, and li.ul served under Colonel 
'eaice, Sir Eyre Coot*', and the adventurous 
Popham. 

The Mission to Siam and Hue, the capital of 
Cochin China, in the jeais 1S21-2, fioni the 
Journ.il of the late George Finluysjon, Esq., Sur¬ 
geon and Naturalist to the Mission; with a 
demoir of Mie Author, liv Sir Thomas St a in told 
Rallies, F.R S Loudon, 1825. And Mr. 

Jrawbird's own account o< the embassy,or * Jour¬ 
nal of au Embassy Horn the Governor-General of 
ndia to the Courts of Siam and Cochin-China, 
exhibiting a View of the actual State of those 
Kingdoms,* London, 1828. 
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Dutch in the re-settling treaties which 
followed the downfall of Bonaparte. 
Many of the islanders implored to be 
allowed to remain under our flag; many 
vowed that they would emigrate, quit 
houses and lands, and undergo any ex¬ 
tremity rather than submit again to the 
harsh rule of the Dutch ; but nothing was 
left to the discretion of the governor- 
general or of Sir Stain ford Rattles, the 
uble governor of Java: the sense of 
the treaties was dearly expressed, and 
they were bound to obey them to the 
letter. It was, as we have said, ex¬ 
pedient and just that England should 
give hack some of her conquests and that 
Holland should be restored to some of her 
former colonial greatness; but still it 
was hard to transfer the natives of these 
islands, who had a right to expect that 
some provisions would he made for their 
interests, to their hard taskmasters the 
Dutch, without one stipulation being 
made in their favour. It is true that 
such articles of treaties are apt to he dis¬ 
regarded by the party put in possession 
of the sovereignty, yet still there is a 
grace in good intention, and a propriety 
in making them. 

During the five years that he had been 
governor of Java, Raffles had really done 
wonders for the country, which he more 
than any other man had annexed to our 
empire. He had courted the society of 
the natives, inviting them to his house, 
and treating them with consideration, 
kindness, and confidence. Ilence, when¬ 
ever ho went he obtained the best local 
information from the best sources, and 
there was nothing these people would 
not do for him. He entered heart and 
soul into whatever he considered likely 
to advance the civilization of the natives, 
and never considered his own success, or 
even the prosperity of the establishment 
intrusted to his management, apart from 
the prosperity of the people. Six mil¬ 
lions of inhabitants were benefited by his 
wise and liberal rule. The onerous mo¬ 
nopolies, the invidious restrictions on 
trade, the system of slavery, received 
many a shake at his hands, though the 
time had not yet come for the abolition 
of these things. He chanced to be in 
England when he learned that Java was 


to he restored to its former*masters and 
oppressors the Dutch, whose illiberal 
policy speedily undid all the good he 
had done. He pleaded the cause of the 
Javanese as long as there was any hope 
of being of service to them, or of con¬ 
vincing the Dutch that a more gentle 
government and increased profits from 
the colony would go hand in L*md ; and 
when every hope of this kind was gone, 
he constantly and deeply regretted the 
hard fate of those islanders.* Conquest is 
not so hard to a people as the being trans¬ 
ferred against their will from one power to 
another by a piece of parchment. But the 
Javanese had not been conquered by our 
arms; it was only the Dutch in Java that 
we had conquered; and in the short war 
the Javanese had assisted us, mainly out 
of dislike to their old masters, hut partly 
through our assurances that they should 
enjoy more happiness and prosperity 
under our rule. It being, however, de¬ 
termined, at Sir Stamford’s recommenda¬ 
tion, to keep possession of Bencoolen in 
Sumatra, he was himself named governor 
of that settlement. He arrived at Su¬ 
matra in the spring of 1818, and forth¬ 
with began to explore the interior of the 
island—a wilderness, abounding in ele¬ 
phants, rhinoceroses, tigers, and other 
wild beasts, aud hitherto little known to 
Europeans. Here also he devoted his 
attention to the erecting of schools for 
the natives, and to the devising such laws 


# Sir Stamford Ruffles, being in England in 
1817, visited the Continent, chieflv for the pur¬ 
pose of obtaining an interview with the King of 
Holland, arid making sorao representations to his 
majesty in behalf of the uatnes of Java, lie met 
with great attention, and had the honour to dine 
with the king. “ Rat,*' he adds, “ although they 
were veiy communicative regaidmg their Eastern 
colonies, I regiet to say that, notwithstanding the 
king himself, and hi* leading minister, seem to 
me wealthy, they have too great a hankering 
after profit, and immediate profit, fur any liberal 
system to thrive under them.” It was this rage 
for immediate profit, their low opinion of the 
natives, awl their consequent preference of coer¬ 
cion to persuasion, that mode tlio Dutch about the 
very worst of colonists. And other nations or 
peoples Insides their subjects in the Indian archi¬ 
pelago may complain that— 

•* In matter* of commerce the fault of the Dutch 

Is giting too little and asking too much.” 

See Mr. Canning's Rhymed Dispatch,^ to our 
miuistor at thd Hague, on the Reciprocity System. 
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and regulations as might extend their 
trade, give security to their property, put 
an end to the horrible system of piracy, 
and induce habits of industry and social 
order. But what he had predicted to the 
governor-general in India ami to our mi¬ 
nisters at home, came to pass: the re¬ 
stored Dutch not only ground the faces 
of the natives, but also obstructed our 
trade and threatened to shut us out of 
those Eastern seas altogether, which they 
were almost enabled to do, as Malacca 
had been restored to them, as well as the 
islands, and they thus held the keys 
both of the Straits of Malacca and the 
Straits of Sunda. This was intolerable to 
a man who was ardent for the good of his 
country and for the extension of free 
trade, and who had devoted the primest 
years of his life to the study of the native 
resources and capabilities of the Eastern 
Archipelago, baffles determined to go 
to Calcutta, and there confer with the 
goverftor-goneral. He embarked in a 
very small country vessel, the first which 
was ready, and which swarmed with cen- 

K ' 

tipedes and scorpions: the crazy craft 
was upset in the middle of the night upon 
a sandbank at the mouth of the Ifooglily, 
and he narrowly escaped drowning. After 
some hesitation, arising out of the nature 
of our treaties with the King of Holland, 
the Marquess of Hastings agreed in the ex¬ 
pediency of ceding to the Dutch some of 
our pretentions in Sumatra, and of taking 
up a new position which should secure a 
free trade with the Archipelago and China 
through the Straits of Malacca, leaving to 
the Dutch the exclusive command of the 
Straits of Sunda. The marquess more¬ 
over, who had previously censured some 
part of Kaffles’s spirited conduct in a col¬ 
lision with the Dutch governor of Java, 
now r declared that conduct “ to have been 
dictated by the purest spirit of patriotism, 
and to have been such that, in the cir¬ 
cumstances in which he was placed, he 
could not well have acted otherwise.” 
There was no time to lose; if the two 
only passages to the Eastern Archipelago 
were once secured by the Dutch, nothing 
but actual force would obtain for the 
British trader ingress to its thousand 
isles, and even our passage to China 
might be impeded. Baffles wanted 


neither people nor territory; all that he 
asked was permission to anchor a line-of- 
battle ship and hoist the English flag at 
the mouth of the Straits of Malacca; and, 
by this the trade of England would be 
secured, the monopoly of the Dutch 
broken. A better ship than that which 
had brought him to Calcutta was placed 
at his disposal, and, proceeding to Penang, 
and thence down the Straits of Malacca, 
Sir Stamford, on the 29th of February, 
1819, hoisted the British flag at Singa- 
poor, an island in the Straits of Malacca 
off Point Bomnnia, in the direct route to 
China.* On the 2(>th of Februaiyfull 
possession was taken of the little island 
under a treaty concluded with the Tomo- 
gong, or native chief. It does not appear 
that the Dutch ever had any settlement 
or exercised any authority over the is¬ 
land. On examination it w as found to He 
larger than our maps and charts indi¬ 
cated,f yet the total population of the 
isle did not exceed one hundred and fifty 
persons, of whom one-fifth were Chinese. 
There were, however, remains of temples 
and other structures, which indicated 
that it. had once been thickly peopled.{ 
Sir Stamford had visited the place before, 
and bis quick eye had caught at a glance 
all the advantages which it afforded, and 
all the benefits to commerce, to free trade, 
and civilization, which might be dcrhrd 
from its permanent occupation. 

Independently of the free access it gave 
to the Malays and to the varied and en¬ 
terprising population of the Archipelago, 
the situation of Singapoor was peculiarly 
favourable for its becoming the entrepot 
to which the native mariners of Siam, 

1 Memoir of the Life and Public Services of 
Sir Thomas Stain foul Raffles, Ac }l\ his Widow. 

f Our RCftlement consists of the island of Siuga- 
poor, and about fifty little islets dispersed in the 
sea south and east ot the muiripal island, or hi 
what is called the Straits of Singtipoor Altogether 
the territories of the settlement embrace a cir¬ 
cumference of about 100 miles, unlading the 
straits, See.— Penny ('yclopevdia. 

J Waller Hamilton, ‘ Last India Gazetteer.’ 
Six hundred years before the Hntish fljig was 
hoisted, Singaj nor had been the llotuishmg capital 
of a Malay sultan. 

Sir Stamford Raffles informs us, that but for 
his Malay studies, and his liiteicouise with the 
Malay people, he nliould baldly li.uo know n that 
such n place existed ; nut only the European, but 
the Indian world also, being ignorant about it., 
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Cambojo, Chiampa, Cochin China, and 
China itself might annually resort. It is 
to the Straits of Siugapoor that their 
merchants are always bound in the first 
instance; and if on their arrival in them 
they find a market for their goods, and 
the means of purchasing what they want, 
they have no inducement to proceed to 
the more distant, unhealthy, and expen¬ 
sive Dutch port of Batavia. The passage 
from China can be made in less than six 
days, and in the favourable monsoon the 
passages to the coast of Borneo, to Penang, 
&c. are proportionately short.* The har¬ 
bour of Siugapoor affords safe anchorage 
at all seasons. Charmed with his new 
infant colony, Sir Stamford wrote—“ The 
lines of the old city and of its defences are 
still to be traced, and within these ram¬ 
parts the British uuion now waves un¬ 
molested. Siugapoor is everything we 
could desire; it will soon rise into im¬ 
portance ; and with this single station I 
would undertake to counteract all the 


plans of Mynheer; it breaks the spell, 
and they are no longer the exclusive so¬ 
vereigns of the Eastern seas.This 

place possesses an excellent harbour, and 
everything that can be desired for a 

British port.We have commanded 

an intercourse with all the ships passing 
through the straits. We are within a 
week's sail of China, close to Siam, and 
in the very seat of the Malayan empire.”! 
The founder clearly foresaw the future 
fortune and the rapid rise of his little 
colony. It had not been established four 
months ere it received an accession of 

n illation exceeding 5000, principally 
astrious Chinese, whose numbers kept 
constantly and steadily increasing. “ It 
is a child of my own/* said he, with 
honest pride, “and I have made it what 
it is. You may easily conceive with what 
zeal I apply myself to the clcariug of 
forests, cutting of roads, building of 
towns, framing of laws, &c.”t “ It bids 

fair to be the' next port to Calcutta; all 
we want now is, the certainty of per- 


• Hamilton, East India Gazetteer. 

•f- Letter from Sir Stamford Rufllea to Mr. 
Manulen (the late venerable historian of Sumatra 
and able editor of Marco Polo's travels), in Me¬ 
moir* of Sir Stamford, by his Widow. 

} Letter to the Duchess of Somerset, in id. 


manent possession, and this, of course,. 
depends on authorities beyond our con¬ 
trol. You may take my word for it, this 
is by far the most important station in 
the East; and, as far as naval superiority 
and commercial interests are concerned, 
of higher value than whole continents of 
territory/’* His law-making and his 
regulations for trade were all in a high 
and generous spirit, calculated to intro¬ 
duce the general principles of good go¬ 
vernment, to benefit the neighbouring 
peoples, to check slavery and destroy 
monopoly, and to elevate the character of 
the British nation. If he could not do all 
he wished, it was no fault of his, nor owing 
to any lack of exertion. “ The utmost 
possible freedom of trade,” said lie, “ and 
equal rights to all, with protection of 
property and person, are the object’s to he 
attained, and 1 shall spare no pains to 
establish such laws and regulations as 
may be most conducive to them. In 
Java I had to remodel, and in doing so 
to remove the rubbish and incumbrances 
of two centuries of Dutch maladminis¬ 
tration ; here I have an easier task—and 
the task is new.”f In little more than 
three years Siugapoor grew into a large 
and populous town, containing 10,000 
inhabitants of nearly all nations, and 
nearly ajl actively engaged in commercial 
pursuit. Two years after this, or at the 
end of 1824, the fixed inhabitants num¬ 
bered 12,000, about 5000 being Malays, 
4000 Chinese, and 1000 natives of the 
Deccan or of Hindustan. In the course 
of this year It a files’s fears that he might 
be robbed of his “ political child ” were 
ended. The Dutch had claimed the 
island, and had made a loud outcry against 
our taking possession of it. Jn a portion 
of the British cabinet there was an in¬ 
clination to defer to the King of Holland, 
or an indifference (resulting from ig¬ 
norance) as to the new colony, where the 
flag of free trade floated as conspicuously 
as our national banner; but Mr. Canning, 
then president of the Board of Control, 
was more sensible to the value of Baf¬ 
fles*® creation, and at his instance a select 
committee was appointed to enable him 


• Letter to-, in id. 

t Letter to the Duchess of Somerset, in id. 
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to meet the Dutch commissioners, to put 
an end to uncertainty and to angry dis¬ 
cussions, and to conclude a treaty which 
should at al L events establish our undisputed 
right to Singapoor—a right which was 
fully acknowledged in a treaty concluded 
with the Sultan of Malacca, under whom 
the Tomogong, or native chief, had held the 
island. And, after protracted negotiations, 
the business was settled by the treaty of 
1824, by which the old and poor Dutch 
settlements on the continent of India, with 
Malacca, and the undisputed right to Sin¬ 
gapoor, were ceded to the British govern¬ 
ment, in exchange for Bencoolen, together 
with all our other possessions or preten¬ 
sions in the island of Sumatra, an island 
1050 miles in length by lo5 of average 
breadth, a count 13 ' rich in all the boun¬ 
ties of nature, aud requiring nothing hut 
a good and wise government to be con¬ 
verted into a most nourishing empire. In 
this treaty of the 17th of March, 1824, 
we recognised the odious and u 11 wise 
Dutch monopoly in tliQ Spice Islands. 
Whatever was secured to Great Britain in 
the Indian Archipelago was mainly owing 
to the perseverance and discernment of 
Sir Stamford Baffles, who found the 
means of compensating his country for 
the abandon men t of our former con¬ 
quests.* After this treaty hispolitical 
child thrived and grew more tlMi ever, 
lu January, 1820, 870 Chinese emigrants 
arrived and settled in Singapoor, and in 
February of the same year these were 
followed by 1050 more, the passage-money 
from China being only about five or six 
dollars a liead.f In 18*10 the entire po¬ 
pulation w as very nearly 30,000, and the 
increase of trade was fully proportionate. 
In this same year (1830) the shipping of 
all kinds that entered the port amounted 
to 203,574 tons. In fact Singapoor has 
become the London of Southern Asia and 
the Indian Archipelago. All the nations 
that inhabit the surrounding countries 
resort to it with the produce of their 
agricultural and manufacturing industry, 
and take in exchange such goods as are 
not grown or produced in their own 

• Auhcr, Rise and Progress of the British 
Power in India. 

f Walter Hamilton. E. Iud. Gazetteer. 


countries. All of them find a ready 
market for what they bring, and a well- 
stocked market of European goods,* A 
brighter nucleus of civilization was never 
formed in so brief a space of time. The 
Singapoor Institution, established by Sir 
Stamford Raffles, though not yet carried 
out on the extensive plan he contem¬ 
plated, contained three years ago three 
schools, one English, one Malay, and one 
Tamul. Since then a large Chinese 
school has been opened, in w T hich Chinese 
youths receive instruction both in Eng¬ 
lish and in their own language and litera¬ 
ture. Previously to this there were 
several native schools in the town. Pro¬ 
perly directed, Singapoor may lie made 
the basis of operations far more glorious 
and far more enduring than those of mili¬ 
tary conquest—it may be made the basis 
of operations for the conquest of ignorance, 
anti-socialism, and superstition. The 
productions of its printing-press are al¬ 
ready widely diffused in the Malay penin¬ 
sula, in Sumatra, and in other islands of 
the Archipelago. On the whole it may 
be considered as the least questionable 
and purest part of our Eastern empire 1 : it 
was acquired without blood and without 
intrigue, and it has owed all its im¬ 
portance to the advantages it conferred 
upon the natives and upon free trade. It 
will give immortality to tfye name of its 
founder Si» Stamford Raffles. 

If, during the administration of the 
Marquess of Hastings, rich islands were 
given up in the east of the Indian ocean, 
in the west the conquest of one great 
island—the reduction of the whole of 
CeyIon—was completed,- and although 
the anomaly of which the Maiquess 
Wellesley had complained continued to 

• Article ‘ Singapoor,* in * Penny Cyclopaedia* 

a woik particularly distinguiidied' by the excel* 
lence of its geographical aiticUs. 

‘•This effect lias partly been produced by the 
wise policy ol declaim# the harbour of Singapoor 
a free port, in which no export or impoit duties', 
uor any anchorage, harbour, nor lighthouse tees 
are levied. The effect of this policy was evident 
even at the beginning of the settlement In the 
first year the exports and imports by native boats 
alone exceeded 4 , 000,000 of dollars; and during 
tlie first year and a half no less than *889 vessels 
entered and cleared from the poll, of which 383 
were owned and commanded by Europeans, and 
2506 by natives.”— Id., id. 
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exist, and although the king's governor 
of Ceylon was independent of the Com¬ 
pany's governor-general of India, still 
the Marquess of Hastings had contributed 
to the achievement by advice and by other 
assistance; and even if this had not oc¬ 
curred, the history of Ceylon could not 
well be separated from that of Conti¬ 
nental India. 

The Dutch were quite as unpopular in 
Ceylon as in Java, Sumatra, and the 
Spice Islands, and for precisely the same 
reasons. The people dwelling on the 
coast had rejoiced at the conquest of their 
settlements by the English, and this fa¬ 
vourable leaning to us continued, although 
our king-appointed governors were gene¬ 
rally far* From being such able men as 
most of the Company-appointed governors 
on tin* continent, and were very far in¬ 
deed from anticipating the liberal policy 
and the free trade system of a Wellesley 
or a Raffles. These governors of ('eyIon 
had not torn up the cinnamon-trees by 
the roots, as their Dutch predecessors had 
done (in order to keep the production 
down to the mark of the immediate de¬ 
mand, or in order to make cinnamon dear 
by making it rare in the European 
market), but they had laid enormous duties 
upon the produce of the interior, which 
could not be exported without passing 
through their custom-houses; and, among 
other evil things, they had clapped a duty 
upon salt, which was from 800 to 1000 
per cent, above the cost, of its production.* 
The interior of the island, into which 
neither the Portuguese nor the Dutch had 
ever been able to penetrate, was occupied 
by the Kandyans, who lived under an 
independent monarch, and who differed 
essentially in race, language, and habits 
from most of the people who dwelt along 
the coasts.f The people of this inner 

• Ceylon abounds with salt; everywhere along 
tlu: coasts extensive formations of it sire found; 
it crystallizes spontaneously in shallow lakes 
near 'the sea; but our governors turned this 
necessary of] l ft* into a monopoly, and the natixes 
could obtain no salt without paying their puce 
for it. 

+ The word ‘ kamlv’ means a hill or mountain, 
anil tin* teim * Kundvan country/ in a physical 
sense, means highlands, or a mountainous legion. 
All the interior of the island is mountainous and 
very woody; and it was in the inaccessible uaturc 


kingdom were more fierce and courageous 
than the majority of the peoples of Con¬ 
tinental India; the king was very abso¬ 
lute ; the nobles or chiefs held their lands 
by tenure of service, like our barons under 
the feudal system; they were bound when 
called upon to join the king at the head 
of their vassals or followers, each fol¬ 
lower or soldier being provided with a 
musket and fifteen days’ provisions, to¬ 
gether with a chatty, or small earthen 
vessel in which to dress his rice, &c. In 
the eastern side of the kingdom, where 
muskets were yet rare, these vassals were 
frequently armed with hows and arrows 
or with rude spears. A few cakes made 
of the meal of the natehenny (a species 
of millet), a small quantity of rice, and 
a lew cocoa-nuts composed the whole of a 
Kandyan soldier’s stock of provisions for 
a campaign of fifteen days. At the end of 
this period, the army was recruited by a 
new requisition. The smiths of the coun¬ 
try had learned to make efficient firelocks 
and the natives manufactured tolerably 
good gunpowder. Saltpetre is found in 
abundance iri the island, and the sulphur 
was procured by importation. Instead of 
lead bullets, they frequently made use of 
pieces of iron rod about an inch long. 
Their tents were lighter than their pro- 
visions|fcg leaf of the talipot-tree, which 
grows tow here so luxuriantly as in Cey¬ 
lon, and which the natives apply to as 
many uses as the Chinese apply the 
bamboo, protected a Kandyan from the 
heat of the sun during the day, and two 
men, by placing the broad end of their 
gigantic leaves together, might, with the 
aid of a lew sticks, form a tent that 
would completely defend them against 
rain, and shelter them during the night.* 
The best character of these Highlanders 
is that which was drawn of them more 
than a century and a half ago by an 
English mariner, who passed nineteen 


of their country, ami in their ingenious mode of 
defending it by wickets and stockaded, that the 
Kandyans had ljeen enabled to maintain their 
independence during the new ly tinea hundred 
\e«iis that different European nnlions had had a 
footing on the coasts. 

# MamiHcnpt Historical Sketch of the Con¬ 
quest of Ceylon by the English, by Henry Mar¬ 
shall, Ksq., Deputy Inspector General of Mili¬ 
tary Hospitals, &c. 
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years of captivity among them.* a In 
carriage ami behaviour the Kandyans are 
grave and statedy, in understanding quick 
and apprehensive, in design subtile and 
crafty, in discourse courteous, but full 
of flatteries; naturally inclined to tem¬ 
perance. both in meat and drink, but not 
in chastity; near and provident in their 
families, commending good husbandry; 
in their dispositions not passionate, nei¬ 
ther hard to be reconciled again when 
ungry; in their promises very unfaithful, 
approving lying in themselves, hut not 
liking it in others; delighting in sloth, 
deferring labours till urgent necessity 
constrain them; neat in appaud, nice in 
eating, and not much given to sleep.” 
These people had a literatim*, and a 
regular succession of historical annals 
reaching hack through many centuries, 
und far more truthful than tin* historical 
records of Eastern nations usually are. 
All civilization must, advance or retro¬ 
grade ; theirs, like that of all the nations 
of India, had unhappily taken the latter 
course; except in the use* of arms bor¬ 
rowed from the Europeans, they had ac¬ 
quired nothing that was new, and had 
lost much of what was old; when wo 
came in contact with them, they could 
scarcely be said to he in a better condition 
than that of senii-harbaristn. Their go¬ 
vernment had been frequently convulsed 
by civil wars and sanguinary revolutions: 
the Adigars or chiefs often rebelled, the 
throne was often disputed, and mercy was 
never shown to the unsuccessful party. 


* Kobpit Knox, tin* author of * An Ili-.tork'nl 
Bel »tion of the Island of Ion m flu* E,it»t 
Indies ’ 

Knox was taken piKoner oil the coast, mid 
r.irued up the country, in K 16 O Uooscaped in a 
inaivellous manner in 11 »#Q. He published lus 
account of Ccvlnii and his adventures the year 
alter lie armed hi Kurland It i* .in aatotiisliii^ 
lx>ok, consider in" the poor r.ipliun's education 
and fircumstaueeq. The natural history of the* 
country, its government, laws, manners, and 
customs, its agriculture, &c, are all lull) and 
aceiiiateiy detailed. Gentlemen who have re- 
■ided many years in Uevlon, and who were en- 
RftfftMl in the English expedition to the inteiior ol 
that island, have declined that they found every¬ 
thing piccisi'lj ns Knox had desi nhed it; and 
that, after considerable research and Jong nc- 

a uainlatiee with the coimtiy, they vveie convinced 
»at there was nothing to correct in, and very 
little to add to, our honest sailoi's account of it. 
VOL. If. 


Their common mode of inflicting death 
was to pound their victim in a mortar; 
and when they wished to superadd tor¬ 
tures and horrors, they made the wife and 
children, the brothers and sisters, or the 
father and mother of the victim perform 
the horrible office. There was a part of 
the lowlands occupied by a perfectly 
savage race* called Vedas or Vaddas, who 
lived by hunting, and there were other 
portions in w'lneh our occupancy was 
scarcely discernible; but, roughly, it may 
be estimated that the English territories, 
in the year 1SOO, covered about 12,000 
square miles in a broad licit, and that the 
dominions of the King of Kandy included 
within this belt covered a like number of 
square miles. Consequently the island 
was pretty equally divided between the 
Ihitish government and the King of 
Kandy. One of the main objects oi the 
English government appears to have been 
to injure the prosperity of the Kamhans 
by checking their little export trade, and 
to prevent all foreigners from having in¬ 
tercourse with them. The Kandyans 
often retaliated by making incursions into 
our possessions, or by quarrelling with 
our officers and refusing to sell them ele¬ 
phants. A kingdom within a kingdom, 
a territory occupied by semi-barbarians, 
entirely surrounded by Europeans, and 
cut of! from all external communication, 
could not possibly stand. The absorption 
of the Kandyan country into our dominion 
became an inevitable necessity from the 
day we dispossessed the Dutch and occu¬ 
pied the coasts and the great belt between 
them and the hills. The dissensions of 
those highlanders of Ceylon only has¬ 
tened the crisis. In the year when 
the English were scarcely settled in 
their conquests on the coast, the King of 
Kandy died without issue and without 
having nominated a successor. In such 
cases, according to the custom of the 
court (a custom which was almost sure to 
lead to civil war), the right of naming a 
successor belonged to the first Adigar. 
The man wilq now held that dignity was 
an able, ambitious, and intriguing courtier. 
He named a youth, the son of a sister of 
one of the queens dowager. This youth 
w as, according to usage, proposed to the 
chiefs and people, and their acceptance of 
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him being publicly avowed, lie was raised 
to the throne by the name of Sree Wik- 
rime ltajah Sin glia. Shortly after this 
election, Mootosamr, a brother to one of 
the queens dowager, and a pretender to 
the throne, fled from the interior of the 
island, where probably bis life was not 
safe, and solicited an asylum from the 
British government. He was placed un¬ 
der the protection of Colonel Barbut, 
commandant of Jafnapatam. The chief 
Adigar of course made himself prime 
minister, and forced the young king to 
do his bidding: being jealous of two 
other Adigars, he caused one of them to 
be assassinated and the other to he thrown 
into prison. In the course of the year 
1799 this pi inie minister of Kandy soli¬ 
cited and obtained two conferences with 
the Hon. Fiederic North, then governor of 
tin English part of the island, and, with 
a little circumlocution, lie requested our 
governor to assist him in taking away the 
life of the young king and placing him¬ 
self oil the throne, lie intimated that 
he had a better right to the throne than 
the boy who sat on it, being one of the 
aboriginal race, whereas the royal stock 
descended from foreign eohquerors. As 
a price for tiic governor's assistance, he 
promised him that lie would acknowledge 
the superiority' or suzerainty of the 
English over the kingdom of Kandy'. 
We need scarcely add that A Jr. North re- 

a/ 

jeetod tin* proposals. The chief Adigar 
returned to court and commenced ft sys¬ 
tem of duplicity and intrigue, exciting 
Lis countrymen to nuke prepaintions for 
war, fomenting disturbances in our terri¬ 
tories, and occasionally forwatdmg to 
Mr. North false or ami.in.turns reports, 
with the view of inducing the English to 
declare war against the young king, lie 
fancied that if war were once commenced 
he could easily find an opportunity of 
dispatching the king without exciting sus¬ 
picion, and that by ottering high terms 
to the English, he might secure his own 
power and aggrandizement. The gover¬ 
nor, it is said, made several attempts to 
open a correspondence with the king 
through a less suspicions channel than 
the Adigar, but without, success. The 
chief Adigar and prime minister held the 
keys of the passes through the forests and 


mountains, and without his assent no 
living being could get through those most 
intricate and vigilantly watched laby¬ 
rinths, or approach within fifty miles of 
the court; and all letters and dispatches 
were received and opened by the said mi¬ 
nister, who now suspected and hated Mr. 
North, Early in the year 1802, the 
Kandyans made preparation for war; 
every man capable of hearing arms was 
ordered to hold himself in readiness to 
take the field. But instead of attacking 
an English outpost or making an attempt 
on one of our forts, the men of the hills 
merely plundered a party of coast mer¬ 
chants, subjects of the British govern¬ 
ment, who had been up the country to 
purchase arcka nuts. The capture they 
made was valued at It)()()/., and it con¬ 
sisted principally of the areka nuts which 
the merchants had bought in the Kandyan 
country and of the cattle used lbr the con¬ 
veyance of the nuts. After reparation 
had been repeatedly demanded, Mr. 
North determined to uuuch an army’to 
Kandy in order to enforce icstitutiou or 
indemnification, and to exact security 
against similar ads of violence for the 
future. Three thoiiKind men were se¬ 
lected for the service, and were formed 
into two division*. The first, or Colombo 
livision marched on the .’list of January, 
I8();j, under the command of Major- 
general Macdovvall; the second left Trin- 
coma lee on the 4th of February, under 
the command of Colonel Barbut. Neither 
)f the divisions met with am serious resist- 
nice on the inarch, and they both reached 
he Mahavilliganga or ‘ (1 rent River,’ at a 
point about three miles from the town of 
Kandy, on the 2uth of February. The 
kdoinbo division bad performed a march 
it* 10J miles and the Trincomalee divi¬ 
sion a march of 142 miles, both going 
through a most difficult country.* On 
the morning of the 21 st of February some 
of our troops crossed the Mahavilliganga, 
and occupied the town of Kandv, which 
was found totally deserted by its inha¬ 
bitants. The head-quarters of the 19th 
and 51 st regiments were also fixed at 
Kandy on the 24th and 25th. v ^Shortly 

• Cordinor (Reverend James), * I)es*eript!ft|n of 
(Ceylon, Ike/ Lond , 1*07. \ 
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after our troops had thus taken possession 
of the capital, Mnotosanio, the pretender 
to the crown, who had been living under 
our protection at Jai’napatam, and who 
had accompanied Colonel Bai hut on this 
campaign, was convey ed into lvandy by 
a large detachment of I British troops, and 
was crowned in the palace with all the 
forms and ceremonies in use among the 
Kandyans, save and except the recogni¬ 
tion of tin* Adigars and people. No 
sooner had Monto^ame been crowned 
than articles of comciition were settled 
between id.-* highness and the governoi of 
the British settlements inC' \ Ion. Lar«e 
concessions were of com so made to the 
Knglish. By one of tin* clauses of the 
contention the new kiiej oieumed to re- 
eeive ail pumIui*) force from the 1 British 
settle meins. J Inherto < v ery attempt to this 
end had faded. But tlienew king met with 
no a'llieVv nls among his own countrymen, 
and he rem.iii ed m the pukioo surrounded 
only by Jus ow n domes!u s. and supported 
by no c»tlrec j/mut th uj that of tJio Kng- 
IinIi. '1 in- chief Adigar now opened a 
correspond nee, under the mask of friend¬ 
ship, with the commander of the British 
forces >*ho was credulous enough to be¬ 
come Ills dupe. In this conespondence 
the wily Kandyan completely cajoled 
Macdowall: lie promised that he would 
assist in deluding the other king into 
our hands, and lie urged the general to 
send troops tlnough the wilderness to at¬ 
tack t!u* Kami\an uimy. At this time 
the fugitive king and Ins army were at 
Kangaromkefty, a po-t about two days’ 
march fiom Kandy. 'Flic Adigar pointed 
out the lines of march by vvjiich access 
might he gained to this post, and re¬ 
quested that two strong detachments might 
he sent hy dliferent routes. Accordingly, 
on the movmng of the 13th of March, 
1803, two detachments, each amounting 
to about hot) men, were marched off hy 
different routes. The country between 
Kamly and ikmgaremkotty is excessively 
strong by nature, and great pains had 
been taken to strengthen it still more by 
art. Batteries wen* erected on every 
eminence which commanded the paths 
through which our soldiers were to pass; 
and marksmen were placed in ambush in 
the thickest coverts of the jungle, and 


wherever they could do ns most injury 
with the least risk to themselves. Though 
thinned in their numbers by an enemy 
they could hardly ever reach, both 
our detachments reached the place of 
their destination on the evening of the 
14-th ; but instead of finding the fugitive 
king and his army there, they found no¬ 
thing lmt rocks and trees. On their re¬ 
turn towards Kandy they were harassed 
hy the natives as they had been on their 
advance. The loss incurred in killed 
and wounded was considerable. The 
Kandyans now Jmvered round our out¬ 
posts in the neighbourhood of the capital, 
a neighbourhood which was a series of 
complicated woods and jungles and wild 
ravines, where a stranger might lose him¬ 
self at midday. Concealed in the woods 
and thickets, the Kandyans fired upon 
our guards and sentries: and whenever 
any unfortunate st;agglers fell into their 
hands, they put them to a cruel death. 
They never showed themselves during 
the day", or in any place where a consi¬ 
derable number of our soldiers were col¬ 
lected. A reward of ten rupees was given 
them for the head of e\ eiy Km opcau, and 
five rupees for the head of every other 
class of soldiers in our service. Kvery 
night some of our people weie brought 
down hy the concealed and covered 
marksmen, or were butchered hy fellows 
that crept through the jungles and pounced 
upon them like tigers. It w.»s left hy the 
officers in command, and by Mr. North, 
our governor, that we had embarked in a 
difficult enterprise. Tins was certain: 
hut unsteady and disgraceful were the 
means adopted to extricate us from the 
difficulty; and scarcely' less disgraceful 
was it not to have foreseen the real nature 
of the enterprise. 

The chief Adigar now' wrote to the 
governor, and this led to an interview 
between the second Adigar and General 
Macdowall, wherein it was agreed that 
the fugitive king should be delivered over 
to the British government, that the new 
king should he set aside,' that the chief 
Adigar should be invested with supreme 
authority in Kandy, that he should pay 
annually thirty thousand rupees to Mooto- 
fiamo, and code to his Britannic Majesty 
the road leading to Trincomalce, and 
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several districts, some on the frontiers 
arul some in the interior of the Kandyan 
country. It was further agreed by the 
high contracting parties, that a cessation 
of hostilities should immediately take 
place. On the faith of tins treaty, made 
with a convicted and self-avowed traiti 
General Macdowall left Kandy for Co¬ 
lombo, on the 1st of April, taking with 
him the .51st British regiment, the Cejlon 
native infantry, and a detachment o' 
Bengal artillery, and sending oil part o 
the 10th British and part of a Mala) 
regiment for Trinoomalec. The g.mi 01 


thus kft in Kandy consisted of seven 
hundred Malays, and three lumdivd Eu¬ 
ropeans of the 1 ( .)th regiment, and Bengal 


and Madias artillery. A number of siek 
and wounded were also left behind in tin 
semi-barbarous little capital. 1 ' Starvation 
staled them all in the face, for no proper 
measures had been adopted for sccurm 
magazines and depots ol provision'. 

The return troops accomplished their 
respective man-ins to Colombo and to 
Trmeomalee w iliiont molestation. On the 
loth of A pi i I ('apt Madge maiehed fiom 
Kandy to a ceded fort, styled Fort Mac- 
clow all, witli only 55 of the rank and lile 
of the l!)th regiment; neaily at the same 
time a letter was received at Colombo 
from the first Adigar, soliciting an inter¬ 
view with the Governor, for the purpose 
of arranging a definitive treaty. Mr. 
North went into the Kami) an eeumr), 
and on the 1st of May arrived at a place 
of rendezvous, named by the Adigar. 
This worthy kept the EniiliMi governor 
waiting for two or three day*'; but at last 
lie presented himself, and Tull) agreed to 
the terms of the treaty which had been 
drawn up in Kandy by General Mnc- 
dowall and the second Adigar. With a 
degree of credulity and folly sea reel} 
conceivable, Mr. North trusted with con¬ 
fidence in the sincerity and influence of 
his perfidious confederate and ally; he 
consequently adopted no adequate means 
to reinforce the weak, and hy this time 
sickly, garrison of Kandy, or to supply 
those troops with provisions ; and to the 
capital omission of anticipating the wants 
of- those troops may, in no small degree, 


j 


be attributed the melancholy catastrophe 
which followed. It was ‘subsequently 
ascertained that the real object of the first 
Adigar in soliciting this interview with 
Mr. North, up the country, was to take 
him prisoner; and it apjieared that he 
was deterred from tin* attempt by the 
force of his excellency ■ escort, and the 
unexpected arrival of a de ichmcnt of 
Malays, under the command of Colonel 
Hurlmt, "ho had come down fiom Kandy 
to pay Ids respects to the governor. The 
journey proved fatal to Barbut : he was 
nlLicked with fever on the 4lh of May, 
while Mr. North wu> amicably conferring 
w ith the first Adigar, and being sent to 
Colombo, he died tin ic on the 21st. The 
command of the garrison of Kandy now 
devolved upon Major Davie. At the 
in gent request of the chief Adigar, Ge- 
ueial Macdowall was again sent up to 
Kandy, which place lie reached on the 
2 «‘Jrd of May. The Adigar, who hud kept 
Ins excellency tin* governor waiting fov 
two or three days, did not keep ids ap¬ 
pointment in any way with Macdowall, 
informing that general by letter on the 
2 nd of June, that he could not wait upon 
him w ithout the permission of the king— 
the young king--the king lie had proposed 
to assassinate. While the chief Adigar 
thus kept aloof, the supplies from Co¬ 
lombo ami Tnnenmalee, intended for our 
troops in Kandy, weie taken by' the 
Kandyans, and many of our coolies who 
were carrying the stores were murdered 
in the woods. The garrison of Kandy 
was now gieally reduced by the sickness 
or death of otlicers and men; neaily all 
the European soldiers were in the hospi¬ 
tal. The deluging rains which accom¬ 
pany' the setting in of the south-west 
monsoon swelled the rivers, inundated the 
low country, and rendered any communi¬ 
cation between the garrison ami the coast 
excessively difficult. General Macdowall, 
his brigade-major, and his aide-de-camp, 
were all attacked with endemic fever, and 
returned to Colombo with a strong escort. 
The command at Kandy again devolved 
upon Major Davie. It could scarcely 
have fallen to a more incompetent of¬ 
ficer. The dreadful fate of the garrison 
was rapidly advancing. The Kandyans 
began to approach very near to the capi- 


• Cordiner. 
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ml, to entivqch ami stockade themselves 
in strong positions, and to tamper with 
our Malay soldiers. Might Malays, and 
the same numberot‘ Mudr.t< hivcar.s, vwnt 
over to the* encinv, and otliois soon 
followed tlieir example. hug I Mi sol¬ 
diers, dovomod by tin* foul fever and 
scarcely aide to ^tand. were 1 rmubt 
out of ill.* lio'-pihd todo £!«irriso.i did}. 
One of the native duels announced to 
the governor at ( 4 dnml.o, tlnong'i a en"f- 
denlnd agent, ih*.t tin 1 fiist \digar wrs a 
p“i fidious villain who had deceived the 
whole wo;Id; ai.d that tin second Adi nti 
had quarrelled with Ivon. Tin* part'd) 
and the villainy ought to have li rn i i» 
m cret to Mr. ,\<u th, to whom the ti.-a 
Adigni had opened hi* plan of h cache*} 
and a susdnalion. ^1 'ii.it chief, lio'uui, 

«unturned to act as »f h* l>ol»ev. d lo it 
fh'TO were no limit', to Imglidi qv - 

vlulitv and imlueildv lie wrote a mod 
%■ * 

f»n*ndl\, ihnii ishing h tn*r to Major l_)i- 

vic, felling turn tn.it lie was mine all 

In.s indeavou.’S to ‘rive the K.iphsb, 

and inviting* him to undertake ano-lier 

expedition to llangaremkrtt}. Tiv 

Knglish sold.* rs (onioiinu to tic* f.,-t, 

and the Mabivs to desert. lkiddv. or 

•* « 

rie* in lit* hiisk, was almost the oi lv 
ai tide which renuim d !dr the suh; i -1 'nee 
of the "unison; and so sickly and weak 
were on” p' Opl*, that they were in al 1' lo 
perionn the labour of de nine it of the 
husk. The Kuiuhaiis were now pr» pil¬ 
ing to storm the place; and, just as tic* 
position became untenable, and an ad¬ 
vance lo Kandy or a retreat fiom it 
equally diilieult and almost impos'd'! 1 , 
tlic Honourable Mr. North began to tlnnk 
that Kandy ought not to have been occu¬ 
pied at all, and that our troops there ought 
to he w ithdraw n. His excellency, however, 
was an easy, procrastinating man, ami 
nothing effectual was done. If only a 
few troops had been marched only' part 
of the way to Kandy, the retreat of the 
garrison might have been somewhat 
facilitated. On the 2.3rd of June the 
Kandyans carried two of our posts, w liich 
were garrisoned by Malays. On the 
morning of the 24th they attacked a post 
on a hill immediately adjoining to the 
palace in which the British troops were 
quartered, and succeeded in making the 


guard prisoners. The palace was next 

attacked; ru.-i after a struggle of six or 

?o\iii hours Major Davie held up the 

white flag, and the tiling ceased cm both 

sidis A conference with the Adigars 

ensued, when it was stipulated that the 

town should he immediately given up to 

the Kandyans; that the British should 

mmeii out w ltli their arms, on the load 

leading to Trineoinalce, tha f Mootosarue, 

the king tie*} had M*t up ami pulled dow n, 

s! onhl he pel milk d to accompany them ; 

that care Humid he taken of our sick and 

wounded until the\ could he removed to 

% 

the eo:M ; and dually, that our tetiring 
iroop* Humid he provided with the means 
ofcrowing the liver. Tiiis nicely woidcd 
ui.it} I'cing -igiud, our troop* evacuated 
Kaiidv at In'* o’clock in Ihe afteinocm of 

ml 

t!:e 2 ltli of .lime. Their entire foiee con¬ 
soled of 14 i'jiropcnu officer's, 20 British 
sold vis, 2ai> Mai i\'. and ! 10 run-ki^ears. 
'I’lev Wv'ie accompanied by Mootovine* 
and bis attendants. On reaching the 
Mahavjlliganga liver, about three mil-s 
on the load to Ti meomnlcc—a nvr at 
Ili.it s'a’on both hioad and deep- th y 
leiii-d, wind iliey might have e\pce*<d lo 
bud, that in it her boat*, nor »alK had In . n 
pu,v idul lo cm rv them across. The uimi 
huddled lo-iethev i omul a lar/je tioe \. Im h 

lii tin 

tih'ie tin v lemaincd for the whole rmJd 

m \ 

exposed lo tin* In a\ jest ram. Next mom- 
mg tiny made some fiuitlc. s attempts to 
form iaf!-, or to get a rope across the 
*• 110 : 1111 ; hut no materials could he ob¬ 
tained : and the river, still fur flier sw el ltd 
by the rain of the night, was bioadtr and 
deeper, and more lapul than before, 'idle 
.-mi agiin went down, and the rain agjon 
descended during the whole night. On 
the JOtii a fV.g of truce was sent by the 
chief A dinar in propose that Major Davie, 
together with the two officers next in 
rank, should meet him and two other 
Kandyan chiefs at a place about hall* way 
between the river and Kandv, for ihe 
purpose of finally arranging the measure s 
which were required to carry our troops 
across the river, and assist them through 
the Kandyan territory towards Ti 11100 - 
-rnalee. Major Davie instantly complied 
with the proposal; and,'accompanied by 
Captains Burnley and Humphries, and a 
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Malay officer named Udcen, proceeded to 
the place appointed for the conference. 
There they met three chiefs, but not the 
Adi gar. 'flic chiefs informed them that 
the king desired to have an interview 
with them at the palace, for the purpose 
of negotiating with them in person, and 
giving them his royal assurance of pro¬ 
tection. IJcloen, the Malay officer, who 
in all probability acted as interpreter, 
strongly remonstrated with the Major 
against proceeding to the palace, but in 
vain. ()n reaching the town the three 
English officers were surrounded, were 
made prisoners, were hound like felons, 
and confined separately. Our Malay 
officer did what our own country men 
ought to have done —he would not he 
bound, and died like a brave man with 
his sword in his hand. Ddeen died on 
the spot, being nearly cut to pieces. Hav¬ 
ing secured Major Davie and tJnptaius 
Rumley and Humphries, the Kandyans 
dispatched a half-caste drummer, a de¬ 
serter from our Malay corps, to inform 
the English officers waiting on the bank 
of the river, that .Major Davie ordered 
them to give up their arms, and to return 
forthwith to Kandy, whence they were to 
be sent by another route down to the 
coast, an agreement to this effect having 
been made between the Major and the 
king. As Englishmen we blush all over 
for what follow ed—we blush at every part 
of this dishonouring business—at the op- 
probium heaped upon the national charac¬ 
ter 1 Wretched and of long operation 
must have been the system of misrule 
under which 1 British officers had been 
brought into such an abyss of degrada¬ 
tion, imbecility, inanity ! They listened 
to the half-caste drummer, to this Malay 
deserter, as if lie had been the honoured 
envoy of a civilized sovereign, and they 
forthwith held a council to decide whe¬ 
ther they ought not to give up their own 
arms, and order their men to give up 
theirs. At this council Mootosame, whom 
we had made a king only to unmake him, 
was present. Ilis knowledge of his coun¬ 
trymen and his despair made him hold, 
and for once pusillanimous Englishmen 
were rebuked by a desperate Hindu. If 
their fears had not deprived them of their 
senses, these Englishmen ought to have 


scon, as clearly as Mootosame, that to give 
up their arms was to give themselves up 
to torture and an ignominious death. 
“Will you, the brave English,” said the 
Kandyan prince, “ you, who have con¬ 
quered all India, give up your arms and 
put yourself in the p •uer of the cowardly 
trcuchctoiis Kandyans, .-.ho, the moment 
they can do it with impmn,,- will put 
you all to death ? bather march hack to 
Kandy r . A few discharges from your 
muskets will di-per-e that rabble and give 
you possession of the town. Von have 
provisions for a day or tv\o. During that 
time the river may become fordable, and 
that will enable you to pursue your re¬ 
treat to TrineooKiloo." 'Ilie un-Euglish 
officers determined otlu r\\ ko, and ordered 
the troops to give up their arms. As soon 
as this fatal oidcr was spoken the native 
troops all went over to the enemy and 
joined them in a body. Mootosame was 
seized by the Kandyans, who conveyed 
him back to the town, and forthwith put 
him to death. The Rrifish officers and 
men (ol individuals in all) were marched 
along the road to Kandy for a short dis¬ 
tance, when they were led into a small 
hollow'or dell, and them cruelly beaten 
to death with the butt-ends of muskets or 
with heavy clubs. Only one of the whole 
number escaped to tell the frightful tale. 
This was Corporal Ram-ley of the 10th 
regiment. lie was knocked down in the 
place of slaughter by the butt-end of a 
gun, be was di-‘peiatcly wounded across 
the back of the net k by' a large Kandyan 
knife, but be rolled over a precipitous 
bank into the watoi course of a rice-field, 
and was left for dead. Here he lay for 
some time, hearing distinctly a loose 
fire of musketry in the town of Kandy. 
Having so far recovered as to be able to 
move, he crawled into the jungle, which 
was not far off m any part of the interior 
of the island, where the cultivated places 
were as mere dots in a wide wilderness, 
lie lay perdu in the jungle until night, 
when ho proceeded to the river, lly the 
time Rarnsley reached the ferry, the flood 
in the river had so far subsided, that the 
ordinary ferryman had resumed his oc¬ 
cupation with his small canoe. Thus, 
if our infatuated officers had only kept 
their arms and waited a few short horn’s. 
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they might have got across the river,* ** 
and have reached Fort Macdowall, wliich 
was oidv thirteen miles from the bank of 
the river, and on file direct road from 
Kandy to Tnncomakv. To the honour 
of human nature- the heart of the Kan¬ 
dyan ferryman melted with compassion 
upon seeing the ghustIy, miserable spec¬ 
tacle our gashed and bleeding, but true 
English-bred corporal presented ; and, at 
the risk of bis own life, lie not only 
ferried Hainsley ae.oss the river, but also 
gave him tin* small portion of tbod winch 
he hail in his canoe. Twelve years idler 
the event (m 1815) the poor ferryman 
was with some difficulty found out by the 
English, who had then succeeded in con¬ 
quering the whole of the Kandyan coun¬ 
try. lie was rewarded by the (Jovornor- 
general Sir Robert Hmwnrigg. Ihit some 
lasting monument, with inseiiptions in 
Cingalese and in English, ought to be 
erected on the river hank, close by the 
ferry where the kind-hearted Kami}an 
earned his daily bread, saved the life of 
his English foe, and ted and comforted 
him, and speeded him on his way .f 
Fort Maedowull, which wa <; held by 
Captain Madge of the 10th regiment, 
had been three days besieged and com¬ 
pletely surrounded by a part of the Kan¬ 
dyan army. Repealed olfers had been 
made of a free passage to Trincomalee. 

* All llu' nvei* .md livnlets in the iiileum 
provinces ol (Vy)ou use and lull with wundeilul 
rapulily. What is almost a diy channel in ihe 
evening, is often a i a pit l and dangerous toirent 
bcfoic the nwi.imj'; .md what is a bio.id deep 
stream in the morning, is often a mere rivulet 
hefoie noon. Al tunes an ltHi^ui flea lit rill swells 
into a liver m an houi,.uid m auotliei hour sub¬ 
sides nnd becomes a meie nil again. M.ijoi 
Davie and those with him ou^lit to have knoun 
the capricious eliaiaelci ol these niouutum- 
streams.— lAtvtoiant Du Jiutt's Rambles in Ceylon, 
London, Ih-91. 

t MS. Histoucal Sketch of the Conquest of 
Cejlonhy the English. By Henry Marshall 

41 The above information, ' adds Mr. Mar-hall, 

** rcHpeiting the means adopted to entice Major 
Davie to leave his men at the feny,and the fraud 
exercised by the Kandyan chieis to make our 
otTleers believe that Major Davie had ordered 
them to sui lender their aims, together with the 
fatal result, wa* communicated to Mr. Simon 
Sawere, judicial cumin issioncr in Kandy in the 
year 1823, by one of the three chiefs who pre¬ 
vailed upon Major Davie to return to Kandy j and 
the information of this chief was cornu mod by 
the family of another of the three chiefs.” — Id, 


with assistance for carrying the sick and 
the baggage, if the English would only 
evacuate the lbrt; but Captain Madge 
was not infatuated like the rest of our 
officers, and he rejected proposals wliich 
wore meant only to deceive him, and to 
render easy the slaughter of his little 
garrison. When Corporal Harm ley ap¬ 
proached the post, he was discovered and 
seized by the enemy. The poor fellow 
must have expected death at their hands ; 
but they preferred availing themselves of 
lus services, by sending him into the 
lbrt with t ». bag of truce, m the hope that 
his communication of the capture of 
Kandy and the destruction of tin* Eng¬ 
lish would induce Captain Madge to 
accept their teuns and surrender the 
foit. Captain Madge was thunderstruck 
at the corporal’s intelligence: * lie was 
in tin* midst of an enemy’s country, 
unsupported, and without provisions, if 
lie stayed, all must perish. Jlo therefore 
resolved to reticat with such as were 
capable of marching; and that very 
night—the night of the 27th of June -- 
while the enemy were expecting lie 
would remain quiet and capitulate on the 
morning, lie cleared silently out of the 
fort with thirteen Europeans anil about 
seventy Malays. These men were all 
more or less sick and disabled ; but un¬ 
happily nineteen other Europeans were 
left behind in tin* fort to the mercy of thev 
Kandyans, being utterly unable to march 
or even to stand on their feet. The dis¬ 
tance from Fort Macdowall to Trincoma- 
lce was one hundred and twenty-six Eng¬ 
lish miles ; tin* greater part of the country 
was mountain, or forest, or jungle; and 
Captain Madge and his handful of men 
were followed and often surrounded by 
large bodies of the enemy ; yet, notwith¬ 
standing all these difficulties, they re- 

Ikirm-lev’s deposition or declaration lias 
been published in ail Appendix to C.ipum 
Johnstone’s * Nui.itivc of the Kandv.m W.u 
The* eoipor.il must haw* been an ill(ti*iut< k in.in, 
his deposition bring marked wjtli ilie sijjn of a 
moss. Some oilier mode of rev aiding him ought 
to him* be.*11 found, lor a in.m that ouiiiot unite 
cant never make n good mm j* ant. lie was, how¬ 
ever, piomoted to the 1,111*. of m*i leant ,—and, 
shoilly after his promotion, lu* w.u 1 educed hy 
the sentence of a court iiuiti.il.— Manshall, MS. 
Historical Sketch. 
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jected every idea of surrender, and suc¬ 
ceeded in reaeliing Triucomalce on tlie 
3rd of July. 

Another Kandyan fort or post, situated 
about sixty miles from Kandy, on the 
Colombo road or path, was garrisoned by 
a few invalids, under the command of 
Ensign Grant, a very young ollieer, ay ho 
had distinguished himself by his gallantry 
and activity during this war. lie was 
repeatedly summoned by the Kandyans 
to give up the post upon condition of a 
safe and unmolested return to the British 
territory; blit, like Captain Madge, he 
declined to listen to their proposals. Un¬ 
like Madge, Ensign Grant bad picul) of 
provisions. He strengthened his fortifi¬ 
cations v\ ith bags of rice and with the bars 
and barrels that contained the rest of his 
stores, and for ten (lavs lie bade defiance 
to several thousand of the enemy, w ho kt pt 
up an almost incessant fire upon the post. 
On the 2nd of July the gallant ensign and 
his little invalid garrison were brought 
safely off by a body of our troops from 
Colombo. Wherever common sense and 
common ^English courage were displaced 
the Kandyans were lolled: whenever 
our officer* wcie insane enough to trust 
to a treaty or a truce with them, toi hire 
and murder followed, and hardly a man 
escaped. The post which Ensign Grant 
had so nobly maintained, was the last of 
our posts in the Kami) an country: not 
an inch of ground now remained to us 
beyond our original frontier. Dreadful 
was the fate of those who bad been left 
behind! Of the one hundred and twenty 
sick and wounded abandoned in the hos¬ 
pitals in Kandy none escaped -they were 
tortured ami butchered as they lay, in¬ 
capable of resistance.* The nineteen 
sick left at Fort Macdowall were treated 
in the same manner. Twenty European 
soldiers weie massacred at Wattepa logo, 
ferry during the retreat. In all. 11 British 
officers and ltfl) British soldiers were 
butchered by the Kandyans. Through 
bad climate and bad provisions 128 had 
died in hospital between the 1st of April 
and tlie 2 ith of June Thus, out of 

* Coniine-. According to the statement of 
GeiU'ial MioHiinjfg, the sick nmssucred in Kuudy 
amounted to 150. 


.'tOO British troops which bad been left at 
Kandy with Major Davie,‘only 13 men 
escaped to Tiinconialcc with Captain 
Madge! Nor did the mischief to the Eu¬ 
ropean troops end here ; hundreds of those 
who had been marelied up the country, 
and' who bad been countermarched by 
General Macdowall, hi* j«ht back with 
them the geims of the jungl fever, and 
died of the effects of that disease either 
in the present or in the following year.* 
it was admitted by our medical officers 
that the Miseept’lnlily to disease and the 
mortality were greatly heightened by the 
badness and insullienncy of the provi¬ 
sions, and by the negligent excel able 
manner in which the commissariat depart¬ 
ment bad been managed. The whole 
campaign was nothing but a congeries of 
blundcis and rascalities: yet, the Honour¬ 
able Mr. North being so easy a man and 
so amiable a governor, and having so 
much to answer for himself, not one 
officer, that we can discovci. was brought 
to a court-martial; not one individual, 
that we can hear of, was visited with 
punishment of any sort. 

It remains to mention the fate of the 
three British office!s who were made pri¬ 
soners at Kamly, namely. Major Davie, 
Captain Burnley,and (’upturn Humphries. 
Tlio two captains died soon after they 
were made prisoners: how they* died re¬ 
mains a secret, but we may imagine that, 
if they were not murdered or tormented 
out of their lives by the savage enemy, 
they died of broken hearts or of the tor¬ 
ture occasioned by rejecting on their 
own un-offieeiTike and un-Eiiglishlike 
conduct. As for Major Davie, the most 
responsible and the most culpable of the 
three, lie was clearly not a man to die of 


* The mean sticnutli of his majesty’» 19th 
refill lit «>l mUntiy wa, .it tin* heifuimri" ol ilia 
je.ir lsirt, not 1 i*ns tkm s IS, ot wlurii unmher o3S 
rlird (luring the ve.ir In the tallowmg \oar the 
nuMin at length of die regiment was G42, and the 
do.itlis 1 <JH, or in the piopOition ot 200 per 1000. 
— Marshall, MS. IhsOnwtil Sketch. 

The los- in the fdrt legmient was still more 
die.idftd. When it letiirnod ft«»m ICundy to Co¬ 
lombo, m tm* month of Apul, lM)3, about 400 of 
its men appealed under .unison parade. Xu littlo 
mole than two months 300 of these poor fellows 
were ill the gi.ive, having died chiefly irom jungta 
lever, and the eflects ol h id «uid insiillicieut loud, 
clothing, und accommodation. — Id. 
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ail excess oi* feeling or a reps cnst*li ful con¬ 
science: Ik* fived on for years with what 
honest Robert Knox stal'd u a Cingu- 
lav’.s clout*" about hi.s middle. So stu¬ 
pendous was the amount of his cowardice 
and imbecility, th.u people could not 
helicve in if, but attempted to account 

1 or Ins conduct bv taxiin' him x\i11 1 de- 

# 1 

liberate tieaehery. A st*u> was eiu it- 
luted, and for some time believed, that he 
had become enamoured of a Kandyan 
puncess, that the Kmp: and the elm‘f 
Adtgar hail promised him the hand of 
this lady, together with the tank of a 
prince or Adtgar, and an extensive ter¬ 
ritory, and the command of the troop.*. 
Then* was nothin'. 1 of the sort: Davie 

i 

was no tiaitor: lie was only an ars or .in 
old woman with a soldier’s coat on his 
hack and a major’s commotion m Ins 
poekotbook.* Eot some time he was de¬ 
tained a closepn^om r at Kandy ; 1 ut, it 
is said, under such sliiet suvvcillance that 
he could not make his e-cape Hut it 
may he doubled whether he < ut had tin* 
spirit to iisk Ins skin m an attempt; and, 
if he had escaped from tin* Kandy air*, 
he could scarcely have escaped i lhitish 
court-martial. lie took to himself a 

* M.llOI 1 \lVIl* .1 lint I VC OI* I’ll 111 I >UI jl». Hi* 

obtained .i lieiitenautev i*i the 7"». 1) Kiii'.'X u*^i 
uii'nt m 17 m;, .i ml m Im.Jhe wa-» prompted i,» ,i 
turnpanv m the s.nne cii|h 1 T.i\ i:i*r Ks n »*m- 
pioved reeimting in 1 uiuMirgh, lie <!i*L not um: 
tin* ialii rigimeiit until In* bail obtained tin* > mk 
of cw plii hi , con cqurutlv he was not pie-oit with 
the eoips dming it^ distiugii.shi d M’nms m 
India. In tact, he »ppeais novel to hoe ‘•ion 
any aeti\o sciMce at all \\ Itile m hnii.i In* h • <i 
bom Inought to .i (miit-inaiii.il Having oh 
tamed a blunt loavo id ab-euee li.jm ilia lioad 
quartets ul llio'-ath, then «>t.i honed oil llu* Ma¬ 
labar coast, and being ;»t Jinu. hay, lie a-Kod uid 
obtained limn the comm.iruiot 01 the foicts id* 
that |*rosidcnry a longer loa\o of absence and 
]>eimission to pioceed to Dump.*, withod any 
loloronoo having lucn la ule t»» llu* <• mini imling- 
ollicoi oi his own legiinent. Jfo cinbaiked at 
l*oniha> lor llnglaiid, Init as tlio -ship tom lied 
at one of thi» polls on t!io M.ilnhai co.et, hr was 
taken oil slioio and placed under auc^t bv the 
commanding nflirri of the 7*’*lh. The court- 
niaitial turd him Ibi f * absconding." lie was 
however, ncqiiilud ; and not Ion*; altd —111 IftOi 
— he was piomoted to .1 majouty in .1 Ceylon 
regiment sty Ini “ Champagne s Inl.tutiy ’’ He was 
(lohciihod by those wlto knew him in Ceylon as 
being a well disposed luotlonshe soil of mall, 
without tlm slightest piaetical cxpeilonceol active 
mihtaiy operations— Ilcniy Alun/i'itl, MS. His¬ 
torical Sketch of tile Conquest of Coy Ion. 


black wife, ;md began fo live like a 

native. lie \» us afterwards removed 

to the piovinco of Doomheia, and in 

the year lslO a plan was concerted 

by some Kandyan Malays, who had been 

engaged in a conspiracy a* aiust the king, 

and bad therefoic been outlawed, to carry 

oil' the muior through the Vcdda woods 

to the fort of katticalao, vvbcre.no doubt, 

tiny expected to be well rewarded by the 

lhitish government. This plot hi ing 

(h .covered while it was ut in emhrvo, 

Davie was brought hack to the capital. 

and there be died a few day s utter his 

ariival <7 /.*> said, of the jungle fever. 

l! is also aliened that Mj. North and the 
% 

governors who followed him had made 
sc viral attempts to negotiate with the 
court of Kandy fur the major’s liberation ; 
l»nt as the king demanded as tile ransom 
of his prisoner a good seaport and a 
town on the coast, the Jlritish govern¬ 
ment, not thinking Davie worth so much, 
had constantly lrltr-’ed the terms.* 

it was not to he ex pi cUil that the 
Kandy ans 4 elated by success, ami by the 
hoi 11 rational conviction that the English 
1 mops wvie commanded by a set of 
1 loeklcads, should remain quiet in the 
int *rior of flu* Eland. More especially 
as they knew of the jungle fevers which 
were daily thinning our very small (_Vy- 
loii army, and of the disaffection and 
mutiny which had been allowed to grow 
ip among the native part of our forces. 
As pionei*!*, or as the vanguard of their 
mny, tin* Kandyans sent down spies 
nid secret agents to seduce the native 
subjects of the British government, and 
to foment disturbances in vaiious parts 
of tlie countiy. Towards the end of 
July all our frontiers were threatened, 
ucaily at one and the same time, by 
win like assemblages. In the months 
of August and September they poured 
down fiom the mountains, and, by ca- 

* “ Major Davie spent the icmaindcrol his lift* 
at Kandy, and at last adopted the dress mid 
habits ot the n itives. A halt-east# sin of his still 
lives 111 the olnce, supported l»\ .1 small pension 
fiom our go' ernment. A huge Hat stone, elevated 
on lessei one-., was shown me as the place whence 
the king beheld the massteie; aud a Iw, near 
tile spot wlieie the negotiation was held, still hears 
the name ol Major Davie’s tied.” — JJi»hnp UeUtr, 
Indian Journal. 
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joling some and intimidating others, 
they drew to their «odc many of the in¬ 
habitants of our settlements ; and this 
emboldened them to proclaim that their 
intention nas 1o expel the English from 
ever) part of the island. On the 20th of 
August the) cap*iired a small fort distant 
only twenty miles from Colombo, the seat 
of government, and the centre of our 
trade and proqj'Tity. The next day they 
advanced the mil s farther in the direc¬ 
tion of Colombo, carrying terror to the 
hearts of the Inn pliers who inhabited the 
suburbs, and obliging many of them to 
take shelter in the fort. Bui uintoree- 
meiiN arrived both from the (’ape of 
Good Hope and from the Hay of Bengal; 
and the Kandyans, after doing great mis¬ 
chief, retreated to their mom.tains and 
almost impervious forests. Hut there 
seemed to be an evil spell upon the king- 
appointed governor of Ceylon and all 
the officers serving under him. Such 
measures were adopted as gave to con¬ 
quests a disgrace as indelible as that of 

our recent defeats. It was absolutely 

%/ 

necessary to clear our frontier, to follow 
the fugitives into their own territories, and 
to strike some blow which should restoie 
our character and revive the awe due to 
our arms ; hut it was resolved to make the 
wav a war of ret n but ion and revenge--a 
war of devastation -and this, though men¬ 
tioned with cold indifference, if not with 
approbation, by a divine of the Church 
of England, a courtly historian, who 
seems to think that no government could 
do wrong which patronized him, was 
unnecessary, unwarrantable, atrocious. 
It was not by such means as these that 
the Clives, and the Hastingses, and the 
Wellesleys had built up our empire on 
the continent of India. The system was, 
however, carried out to a great extent. 
Detachments of Bi itish troops were sent 
into the Kandyan country for the* avowed 
purpose of laying it waste wherever they 
penetrated. In the comparatively rich 
province of Satfragam one detachment of 
British soldiers was employed (w r e quote 
the words of our reverend historian) %< in 
burning and destroy ing all the houses, 
stoves, aud gardens.” * We have the 


same authority for the fact that many 
other parts of the country Were exposed 
to similar honors. This well-fed chap¬ 
lain and complaisant guest of the Honour¬ 
able Mr. iSortli really appears to be so 
insensible of the fumlanu ntal doctrine of 
his faith as to iu.1 #, vc that (these enor¬ 
mities were .sanctioned by I he plea of 
vengeance, and that the t'.-glisli wore 
1-ound to relalMtc upon the savage Kan¬ 
dyans tor the unsp aka hie cnultiis of 
which lin y had been guilty ! 

Our army having ho* u further strength¬ 
ened I v the ariiial of tic ii.*ith ieminent 

+ K • 

from Europe, aid by w uitoicements 

f. 0:11 Madia* and l‘< "n.d. it was resolved 

« 

by the local govunmeil, in I Si) I, again 

to invade the intei sor aud to take pus- 

sion of Kandy. Six tepmate columns or 

divisions vtcic to march from different 

stations on the const, and to penetrate 

the Kandyan t< mtory by different routes 

so as to eonc Mitiate hi the v icinitv of the 

•/ 

capital, (icncml Womvs*., who had siic- 
eecdi-d General Mat dou all in the com¬ 
mand of the 1«*i ci s, made, in the month 
of August, a tom of the nunitiim* parts 
of the inland, in erdv r, as lie said, to 
ascertain by personal iiepoedo.i the state 
of the detachments at the ililieivnt sta¬ 
tions, and to 11 ipiiro into the practica¬ 
bility aud cligihiidy of the different 
routes from the iojM to the interior. At 
Battiealao K * explan ed to (aptaiu John¬ 
ston, an oliieer si I eted to command 
one of the mx eoliimns of invasion, the 
meditated exp. ditiou, and his views re¬ 
specting the eoiiihuad artael* on Kandy. 
From Ba-tieuiuo (General Wemyss pro¬ 
ceeded to Trineomalee, and fiom Trin- 
eomalee to Jafnapat nu. From the two 
last-named stations ('apta.ui Johnston 
received two letters, one dated the 3rd of 
{September, ar.d the other the Mb. Ac- 
eoiaing to ills interpretation of them, the 
purpoit of both these Utters was to di- 
icct him (Johnston) to piomd into the 
enemy's country, so as to be prepared to 
co-opeiute with the other divisions, which 
wen* expected to form a general junction 
on the heights of Kandy on the 28th or 
i! c ttli of September for the purpose of 
licsttnjiiHj the enemy’s capital.'* Cap- 


* Cor diner. 


The second of these letters, or that which 
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tain Johnston forthwith completed his 
preparations, and on the 2Mth of Septem¬ 
ber lie marched from Hattiealao for Kandy 
with 81 Kuropeans and 224 native sol 
diers (Mala}s and Denial sepoys), and 
550 pioneers and coolies. After dreadful 
toil and much hard lighting in the woods 
and mountains, he readied Kandv on the 
Gtli of October. To his astonishment lie 
found that there was not so much as a 
single red-eoat anywhere thereabouts, and 
that no satisfactory information could 
be obtained respecting the march of any 
of the other live divisions, lie remained 
in the descried capital throe days; but on 
the 11th of October lie began his retre.it 
upon Trincomalce. While he had been 
staying in Kandy, the Kandyans had 
been most busily employed m preparing 
to cut oil* his retreat. The Atgale pass 
and the whole line of road through the 
jungles of Mately, extending for sixty or 
seventy miles, were banieaded, in some 
places with breastworks, and in others 
h\ means of lame trees cut down and 
laid across the road. In forcing the 
At gale pass Johnston lost 5 Europeans, 
8 sepoys, and JO pioneers and coolies. 
At nearly every other barricade there 
was a fight, and in nearly every thicket 
there was an ambuscade of keen marks¬ 
men. With admirable gallantry and 
military skill Johnston fought his way 
out, and reached Trincomalce on the 20th 
of October; hut 2 Biitish officers, 11 
British soldiers, 7 Malays, 54 Bengal 
sepoys, and a still greater number of 
coolies had perished m the wilderness.* 
When lie was close to Trincomalce, 

Captain John-ton ieeoived fiom Lifnapatam, 
continu'd the hdlowing passage, which might 
xeiy well luxe been wnltcu h\ a M.isseini or a 
JXivoust — “ You n ill, in function with the other 
detach menu, conn it inch Miasma as mat/best tend 
to effect the iji attest devastation and injuiy to the 
cncmx/s counti y.'' 

• Narrative of the Operations of a Detachment, 
in an Expedition to Kandv, in the Island ot 
Ceylon, in the year 1804, by Captain Johnston. 
London,1810. " 

It is not often that a British officer has been 
exposed to more intense suflenngs. lie says, m 
concluding his very interesting narratixe — “ In 
common with the lest of the detachment, I had j 
p'Tloimed the giouter pait of the rollout hare- 
tooted. Had I possessed, indeed, changes of 
toots and shot's, I could not hate list'd them, ray 
feet having swelled, and become so tendei from 
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Johnsdon met some Knglish ollicers who 
told him, to h.s exceeding great surprise, 
that it was not intended that lie should 
proceed to Kandy; that the general, on 
arriving at Jafnapatam, had found ob¬ 
stacles to the combined attack which he 
considered to he insurmountable; that the 
second of the two letters he had leeched 
was intended as a countermand of the 
original plan; that his having gone to 
Kandy r was deemed a disobedience of 
orders; that it was merely meant that 
the divisions should enter tho'-e parts of 
the enemv’s teiiitorv adjacent to their 
respective distiiets and return after lay¬ 
ing waste the count*y ; Unit the other 
five divisions had accurdiimlv made their 

ml 

incursions, and had long since returned; 

constant wet, that I could not without consider¬ 
able p;im pul lliem to tin* gimiud. 

" In tins condition, emauaUd by lahguc, and 
laliOUiilig lie-idea uridei ,i sexeie dx-eilteix, I 
wn*-, foi the l.i-t two day-, obhgrd to be earned 
in inv cloak fastened to u t,In k. 

"Those bodily siilVeiing-.. hmu-ur. et ere ns 
they weie, weie only sli.md in lominoii with 
many ot those aioiiud me, and tell lai slioit of 
the anguish of my iiimd. NMulsl I w diie-sed the 
melancholv slate ot m\ luaxe companions, 1 
could not help lrllechng tint peili.ips my pre¬ 
cipitate ictieut fiom hands had hiniiiih! all tins 
di-tiesx anti initciv upon tlum. that the other 
til visions weie pov-ihly now m hands, earning 
into execution the genend -> pi..in; .mil that in 
such case 1 must, hy my picnialun* ietie.it. incur 
the censiiic* of tlie gencial, and pciliaps of the 
whole mray. 

“On the othei hunch in the c sent of our troops 
not corning up, l was sausiinl, th it had I le- 
maincd a single day longei in Kandv, liie riser, 
fiom the eons!mt tainswh.eli we h dexperienced, 
would liaxe become lompli luly 1111 pa stable. that 
i provision-, would hase been expended, with¬ 
out the possibility ot pine in'iig<iii) lresli supply; 
and that, though deteimined not to capitulate 
under any extremity, we mud, in the end, have 
been ou'ipoweicd, owiuu to the w ml ot ammu¬ 
nition, as well as liom the piessiue of sickness 
id Inin me." 

Captain Arthur Johnston wa- a nalixc of Be¬ 
laud. He enteied the aimy in 1T*) 1 , and in 179.7 
was appointed to :l lieu tenantry in the IWtli regi¬ 
ment. In 1*04 he obtained a company in the 
did Ceylon legiimtit, ami in 1811 lie was pro¬ 
moted to :i m.ijoiity m the; same c ups. Not long 
after this lie lemosed to tli.it aclixe and ex¬ 
cellent coips the Corsican Hangers, of which the 
’ate Sir Hudson Loxxcw.n» foi some time Colonel. 
[ti 1814 he became Lieutenant ColoueJ by brevet, 
and m 1810 lie retired on li.ilf-piy. After this ho 
was for some time employed as a piofessor in the 
Iloyal Military College at Siudliurst. He was 
one of the c'aimants ior the Aiiuaudale peerage, 
tie died in 182J or 1824. 
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and, finally, that flic* government, having 
learned from tin* Cingalese on the bor¬ 
ders of Ins (JolniMon’^) detachment 
being in Kandy, had despaired of its ever 
returning ! With this easy despondence, 
or with the pleasant conviction that this 
brave officer and the whole of his column 
would he dcstioved on their retreat, this 
good easy government sat down to their 
dinners or went, to their beds without 
heading any troops to facilitate tin* re¬ 
treat, without doing an) thing to avert 
the doom of the division ! 

A desultory warfare between the Kan¬ 
dyans and the English continued for 
many months. It was conducted on 
both sides with execrable barbarity: 
numerous -villages were burned, and 
large tracts of count iy reduced to de¬ 
volution. Our soldieiy, whether Hri- 
tish or native, were infuriated bv the 

•f 

treachery and cruelly wdneh hud been 
perpetrated at Kandy in lSo.’f, and fiom 
die effects of which many of their com¬ 
rades in the pres.-nt eani]iaigns were 
not exempted; and ilia government and 
the commanding ollieers, instead of ex¬ 
erting themselves, as they were hound to 
do, in restraining tins fury, encouraged 
it, and oxpiesvly ordered the continuance 
of acts of vengeance. The disalb*etion 
of the native inhabitants of our own ter¬ 
ritories was visited with fearful retri¬ 
bution by martial law. At a fishing 
village on the southern coast, all the 
boats wore burned and all the houses 
destroyed; one man was hanged, ami five 
others were sentenced loieceiveeach loon 
lashes—a favourite number with courts 
martial at that period, and for a long 
time afterwards, though happily these 
courts are not now authorized to condemn 
any man to receive more than 200 lashes. 

in February, 1 Si )*>, a general invasion 
of our territoues by the Kandyans took 
place. Out of their own woods these 
people were but contemptible combatants. 
They were completely routed, and they 
retired from all the maritime provinces 
with great loss into their country. In¬ 
direct advances were soon afterwauls 
made by the Kandyans, and tacitly ac¬ 
cepted by the English, for a cessation of 
hostilities. 

In the month of July, 1805, a man 


mor«» fitted for the post, the Honourable 
Sir Thomas Maitland, assumed the go¬ 
vernment of Ceylon. He fore Maitland 
armed, jealousies and intrigues among 
the chiefs, and insurrections among the 
people, bail broken out in the kingdom of 
Kandy. The eln-'f Adigar quenched 
the insurrections in blood, and cut off 
some of tlu* troublesome Auigars. This 
war in the interior was scarcely over 
ere another broke out between the chief 
Adigar and the king. For a time the 
strugclc seemed doubtful, hut in the end 
the king prevailed, and the chief Adigar, 
who had wry nearly succeeded in getting 
the king assassinated, was brought a 
prisoner to Kandy and sentenced to die 
with his nephew, lie and his nephew 
were beheaded, and six inferior chiefs 
vveie hanged and impaled at the same 
lime. The s on of the chief Adigar, who 
had be< u seized and imprisoned at a dis¬ 
tance, was also condemned to die; but 
not arriving until after the execution of 

i 

bis ielutions,and then arriving on a great 
holiday, his life was spared, llis hinds 
and Ins rank were, however, forfeited. 
This catastrophe of the chief Adigar hap¬ 
pened in 181*2. 

During the long civil war in the in¬ 
terior Sir Thomas Maitland had diligently 
applied himself to improve the condition 
of our maritime possessions, and to undo 
the mischief which had been permitted to 
he done by bis ca*y predecessor. Sir 
James Mackintosh, vvl.o visited (Yylonin 
1810 , say s, “ It is impossible lor me to do 
justice to (ionoral Maitland's most excel- 
leiitadmiiiistration, winch, I am convinced, 
never had an equal in India. Hy the 
cheerful decision of Ids character, and hy 
his perfect knowledge of men, he has 
become universally popular amidst severe 
retrenchments. In an island where there 
was in one year a deficit of 700, ooo/., he 
has reduced the expenses to the level of 
the revenue; and with his small army of 
5000 nun, he has twice in the same year 
given effectual aid to the great govern¬ 
ment of Madras, which has ail army of 
70,000 men.”* Instead of making pre- 

* Diaiv m Memoirs of tl»o Life of the Kmlit 
11 on Sit .lames Mackintosh, edited hy hi* Sjn, 
liobeit James Mackintosh, Esq. Sec 
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mature* attempts to conquer the At hole 
of the island,"Maitland left the Kandyans 
to their dissensions, and endeavoured to 
raise the value of the territories \u* pos¬ 
sessed, and to constitute a sy stem of po- 
a eminent and laws suitable to the cha¬ 
racter and habits of the nali\ e populations. 
In these great objects he. and still more 
the Cingalese, were indebted to the learn¬ 
ing, the industry, the genius, and cum the 

eccentricity of Mr. John D’OvIv, who 
* » •* 

was the only good Cingalese scholar in 
the Cevlon ei\il service, and who, with 
inlinite labour, compiled a code of laws 
in the Cingalese language. The qua¬ 
lifications necessary to this arduous tash 
had been acquired by our otlierwise ac¬ 
complished scholar partly in a life of 
seclusion, toil, and abstinence, and parti} 
in a life spent among the natives of the 
country. And in order to obtain a per¬ 
fect familiarity with their language, laws, 
manners, and customs, D’Oyly had pul 
on their dress and had for 3 ears Ji\cd 
among them as one of themseh es. *' 

In 1812, much about the time that the 
chief Adigar lost his head, Lieiitenarit- 
(vcneral Sir IJohert Brownrigg s iccoodod 
Sir Thomas Maitland as governor of 
Ceylon. And nearly at the same time 
one of the chief Adigar’s nephews suc¬ 
ceeded his uncle in his post of pinne 
minister, and in all his other dignities. 
This was done with the consent of the 
king; hut Kheylapola had scaicely been 
established in the highest office in the 
state, ere the king lie pan to suspect him 
of designs against his life and throne, and 

* M.irkmUVih, in a Kltcr to hi', \\if»*, li<»s lolt 
<1 l>le»siug pictuio of out leai nod ( lngalcsi* 

“ Among the* sneictv fat Colombo) me three 
<»ld Westminsters—Twibh'loii. Coke, am! 1)'()\1\ 

• . . . irOvlv. >011 recoiled, was one of the 
) irty who rowed 11s, in 17 ‘ci, horn Cam bruise to 
•IIy. He h the only Cingalese seholai in tin; 
t'ejlon civil sei\iee, and. like many Oiient.di*‘t** l 
has almost become a n.ttm* 111 hi** imhits ol life, 
lie h\os on u pl.uil.tin, unites uohoch to his 
house, ami does nut time .ibioul once a \t*.u, hut 
he is irenerulk esteemed, and wins an annahl 
and honourable, though uncouth, lerluse. When 
l saw hint come into dinner, at Mr. Wood’s, I 
"as struck with the rhau»e of a Cambridge hoy 
into a Cnuj.ilehi* hermit, looking as old as i do .’ 1 

As some acknowledgment ol ins merits .iml the 
'alne ot his seiMees, our Cingalese hermit was 
a/teiwaids made a baronet. 


of pursuing the same system of intrigue 
and the same treasonable practices for 
which his uncle had sutlered death. The 
king prepared to cut him off, and the 
people of his district prepared to resist 
the 103 nl forces. In the hope of strength¬ 
ening himself, Khe}hpola opened a cor- 
nspondenee with Nr liobert Jlrowurigg. 
The king now d<prncd him of all his 
I offices, and threw’ his wife and children, 
aUioih he had left behind in the capital, 
into prison. Nc\t his majesty appointed 
another chieftain to he chief Adigar, and 
sent him with part of his armv to sup¬ 
press the rebellion. Passing over the 
lofty ai d precipitous Minmiit of Adam's 
Peak, this new chief Adigar got into the 
disaffected province, and soon routed his 
opponents. Kheylapola lied ton British 
post, whence he was conveyed loColomho, 
with some of lusadherents. This was in 
Man.li, 1811 . llis ri\.tl and conqueror 
returned to Kandy with a number of 
prisoners lie had taken, and forty-seven 
of these unhappy victims were impaled. 
This was hut a beginning; sevent} other 
head men wire Hogged almost to death, 
and were then dispatched. From a mere 
spirit of vengeance tin* king sentenced 
K 1 k *3 lapola’s w’lfe and elnldien, and his 
brother and his brother's v lfe, to death - 
tin* hi other and ehildien to be bduaded. 
and the females, accoidiug to Kami)an 
usage, to be diowned. All these pri¬ 
soners were brought to an open space in 
ft out of the queen’s palace, and there 
delivered over to the executioners, 'flic 
hapless wife of Kheylapola comforted her 
eldest son. a hoy about eleven years old, 
and bade him submit to his fate. By one 
blow of a sword the hoy was decapitated. 
The head was then placed in a large iicc 
mortar, and the pestle forced into the 
mother’s hands, bhe must pound the 
head of her child, or be treated, in public, 
with the last indignities ! To avoid the 
ignominy in question, the wretched mother 
lifted the pestle and let it fall on the head 
of her beloved boy. The other children 
were decapitated in succession, and then 
pounded in the same manner. After 
thus witnessing the execution of all liei 
children and of her brother-in-law, the 
mother, her sistei-in-law, and the w ife of 
another chief were lul to a little tank in 
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the* neighbourhood of Kandy, an»l there 
drowned.* 

The widowed and childless Kheylapola 
was provided with a house in the neigh¬ 
bourhood of the Fort of Colombo, and 
was maintain! d at the expense of < Jo- 
vermnent. Ik* was maddened by the 
thirM for vengeance —ho eouhl promise 
partisans and eo-operaliou -he would 
agree to any terms that the English might 
propose, if the) would only aid him in 
destroying the destroyers of Ins family. 
For some eonsiderahle lime, however. 
General Brow nngg would not enter into 
his views, nor e\en admit him to an 

audience. While hi> excellency Mas 

► 

expecting Mime hostile visitation from 
the tloops of Ins Kandyan majesty for his 
having given shell r to a lebci ehief, in¬ 
telligence was received that ten native 
elotli-inerehants, subjects of the British 
government, had boon seized in the Kan¬ 
dy in country, had been sent up to the 
capital, and had thcie h(‘eii IViohlfulIv 
mutilated, by having their noses and eais 
ami their right aims cut oil. This, the 
si'xoiost of the Kami)an secondary pu¬ 
nishments, had been indicted by older of 
the king. Sex en of the poor cloth-mer¬ 
chants died “.i the *pot , the remaining 
three reached Colombo in the state ahoxe 
dcHcrin.d. It is 21(111 med that a party of 
Kandyan thieves, who had previously 
plunder'd the poor elolh-nu rehants, m 
order to "onceal their own wllainx. hail 

V 

carried them to Kami),and accused them 
of being spies of the Fnglish; but even 
if this were tine, the conduct of the King 
and tin Kami) an government xvas not to 
be tolerated. The dismal lcsnits of exciy 
former attempt to subjugate the Kandy an 
kingdom had lemleml tJie mxasion of 
the Inllv eounti) an unpopular seiviee 
both with tie* anny and w ith that class of 
the natixe labouring population xvho xxoro 
usually jn e* si d to accompany' the troops as 
coo In s. During the month of November, 
181 l.a detachment of troops was, hoxvcx er, 
wguuizcJ at Colombo for serx ice in the 
held, and ph.eed under the immediate 
command of Major I look.f On the lPth 

• 1 > 1 . Ii.iv\, An Account of the Intel lor of 
(>\lon. k-c 

f Oui much icspcitcd friend, Mr. Henry 


of December, 1814, Major Hook’s divi¬ 
sion inarched for llangweir, a small Eng¬ 
lish post about eighteen miles from 
Colombo, and twelve from the Kandy tin 
boundary. The fugitive Kheylapola, 
who was now admitted to figure as our 
ally, accompanied th< troops, together 
with a lew Kandyans who had followed 
his fortunes or had been induced rc ioin 
him. During the stay at Jiangwell all 
the English ofheers dined with Kheyfci- 
pola; lmt by this time the perfidy of 
Kandyan allies laid become proverbial 
with our army, and Major Hook took 
especial care not to admit any eonsider¬ 
ahle number of Eheyiapola’s followers 
within our cantonments. The division re¬ 
mained at Ikingxvtll until the beginning of 
Januaiy r , 181 “>, when it moved forward to 
the hanks of the Sittawaka, a river which 
divided the maritime or British district 
from the Kandyan territory. Here Major 
Hook was joined by Mr. John D’Oyly, 
who could speak anil write the Cingalese 
language like a native, and who remained 
with the troops as the commissioner of 
his excellency' tile governor. Mr. D’Oyly 
conducted the ii“goeiations which were in 
progress with Kheylapola and other db- 
alleeted chiefs; and Ins sanction was 
mpiiied before Major Hook was au- 
thon/ed to advance into the country. 
This -auction was not given until the Dili 
or loth of Jaimaiy. I 11 the interval a 
hostile encounter look place in the Kan¬ 
dyan tenitories between some of Eheyla- 
poia’.s adherents and a party of the king’s 
tioops; and the king’s party being vic¬ 
torious, pursued the defeated paity into 
the English t *mlorv. and there buna d a 
cottage. (hi the 1I Ih of January Major 
Hook’s division crossed the boundary 
river, and began their march up the 
eiamt t tow aids a post on the Kalanc- 
gai.ga rive, wIvto the <nemy were 
assembled in force. The ro.ul was 
nigged, the march most fatiguing; the 
river Kalauegunga was of eonsiderahle 
breadth, and was then from four to hve 

Marshall, was att irhcil t*> Maim Hook's detach 
men* an duet sume. u ; lu* acs mil pained it on it> 
mairli into the interim, mnl was an eve-witness 
of irmjjt ol the nicim-t nice*, which he de.-mhei 
m tiie Historical Sketch, which he has kindly 
placed at our stance 
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feet deep; the banks wore precipitous, 

and the oncifly fired gingals across the 

river; but after lbm* or (i\e discharges of 

a six-pounder Hit* British troops rapidly 

descended the precipitous bank, forded 

the river, and ascended the opposite bank, 

from which the euem\ tied in confusion.* 

% 

A proclamation in the Cingalese language 
was now issued, setting lbith the causes 
of hostilities, and dcdai mg the object of 
the war to be— 4 * for seem ing the per¬ 
manent. tiaii'ptilluy of our sctth'iucids, 
•and in vindication of the honour of the 
British name • foi !lie delivi ranee of the 
Kandyan people from tiieir o|piessors; 
in fine, for the suhu 1 -mn of that Malahar 
dominion, w hich dm mg thiee generations 

has tv 1 mill'ad over the eouut v." 

«. *- 

In the meantime **ev *n other divisions 
were getting in motion from didetent 
paits of the ">ast, in order to co-opeiate 
with the ad\a.avi division of Major 
Hook, and to c<navnt.\tk* r» nod Kandy. 

Tin* pro”ii* s of these -on et al <1 i\ i .toils 
towMids the mlciloi of to * idand \va » but 
fields re'.sled l*\ the crem\ In Major 
I look's di\lslou, which wa • always fb.e- 
most, not a man was either killed or 
wounded. At;attempt was m; de by these 
troops tosnrpiw Mellegoddy, tl;e ii'w 
chief Adigar, w no commanded th * enemy' 
posted on thi-» line ot road. Ills palan¬ 
keen was captured ; but dm mg tin* skir¬ 
mish lie escaped mto the jungle, after 
having been wound'd in one ot bis legs 
by a musket-ball. The wound must leave 
been c\«piiMhh p'lwifel, and one which 
must have rci*d »k d walkin; exocedinglv 
ditlleult, for the b.dl lied p.*s*ed through 
the leg l.etwciu the ankle joint and the 
tcmlo Achilles. From tie* wild wherein 
lie concealed Liur*,If the wounded chief 
solicited the king to pci nut lus wife and 
children to join him liom the capital, 

where thev were t:uillv retained as host- 

•» •> 

ages. The king complied w nh the request, 
calculating that a chief who had been 
wounded by tic* Kmdish would regard 
them with inipkmalde hatred, and that 
consequently lie would not play false to 

* On lilt! l‘2tli of .l.tmnry, ivfU*t tin* two nori 
had bot»n <*io-sc<l, hi, ovoIIimu \ tin* goteinor 
joined the lit-t dsi-imi, and c.e.od wall thr 
ofhc<*i*« iii a luit oou-m.rtfd ot rouo.i-uiit lua\t*a. 

NeM tUy lie lelurucd lo I’ulombo. 


his majesty. Mollegoddy must have 
possessed considerable foititude ; for, only 
a few days after he had received his pain¬ 
ful wound, ho came to Major Hook's camp 
on foot, late in the night, and disguised 
as a messenger from Mollegoddy, j. e. 
from himself. He hud a companion w ith 
him; and the deference with which he 
was treated by this man convinced the 
Major he was rot what lie professed to 
be. After this interview, lmmciouscom¬ 
munications wcie made to Major Hook, 
w ho continued toadvam*'*, by Mollegoddy 
and other chiefs, who all professed their 
dissatisfaction with the king, and their 
willingness to promote the advance of the 
Ihitish tioops, provided they could do so 
without openly renouncing the Kandyan 
government. Major Hook was much 
puzzled how to act. knowing lie* perfidy 
and cunning of these people, and appre¬ 
hending that they meant to lead him into 
some fatal snuic. Winn, however, a 
messenger from one of the chiefs volun¬ 
teered to corn!net him to the night quarters 
of a body of Kandyans, who had been 
lurking in the thickets and filing on our 
troops, the Major risked a d< tJehmenl of 
Malays and sepoys in a <.unmade, or 
midnight surpiKe. Tin* guide proved 
liue to his engagement; the enemy's 
sentry was found asleep and *»ccur» d; (lie 
house occupied by the sleeping Kandy¬ 
ans was surrounded, and the doors being 
strongly hurt leaded, the thatch of the 
house was set on the. To escape from 
the dames the Kandyans threw opm the 
doors, and were then met by a hedge of 
bayonets, thiough which they endea¬ 
voured to pencil ate. 'J he number of 
men in the house was stated at, or about 
75; hut how many perished in the 
flames, or were killed or wounded by 
the Malays and sepoys, was not as¬ 
certained. After this experiment, soine- 
whttt more confidence ajipears to have 
been placed in the chief Adigar Mollc- 
goddy, and in tin* other chiefs, of whom 
some were really disaffected and disgusted 
with the suspicious and sanguinary tem¬ 
per of their king, and some were only 
looking for security to their persons and 
possessions by siding in time with the 
stronger party. Fiom the amount of the 
force employed, and fiom the superior 
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manner in which our operation*? were 
conducted, it was dear that his Kandyan 
majesty had not a chance. Our divisions 
were gradually closing round him with 
impenetrable hedges of bayonet®. On the 
2 nd of February our 2nd Colombo di¬ 
vision got well up the country and 
encamped on some heights, where il 
was joined by General Brownrigg, and 
where it staid for a lew days to allow 
time for the two divisions from Tiin- 
comalee, the two divisions from Point 
de Gallo, the division from Ihitticalao, 
and the division from Negombo, to 
approach [nearer to Kandy, so as to in¬ 
tercept the retreat of the King on e\cty 
side. Mr. D’Oyly and Major Hook 
had continued to hold communications 
with Mollegoddy, and on the 8lh of 
February that chief Adigar came into 
the British campon the heights in solemn 
procession with se\eial elephants and 
was introduced to his excellency the 
governor. He excused himself for not 
having joined the expedition sooner; hut 
this, lie said, had been vilely on account 
of his family If he had declared him¬ 
self while Ins family were m the hands 
of tlie king at Kandy, they would all 
have been drowned, or decapitated and 
pounded in a mortar, like the family of 
Fileylapola. On retiring from his au¬ 
dience of reception, Mollegoddy, of his 
own accord, proposed paying a visit to 
his late rival Kheylapola, who was at 
tills time in General Brownrigg’s camp. 
The proposition seemed strange, for it 
was through Mollegoddy that the wife 
and children of the ex-chief Adigar had 
been drowned and beheaded, and that 
117 of Ids adherents had been impaled or 
otherwise tortured and put to death : but 
the governor agreed to it, and the tragical 
inten iew took place in the camp. The 
visitor introduced himself x\ itli the ex¬ 
clamation “ 1 am a ruined man V' “ What 
then am 1 ?” said the bereaved Khey lapola. 
Both chiefs hurst into tears.* 

Intelligence being received that the 
king had left Kandy, our troops moved 
forward : on the 11th of February the 
second division with General Brownrigg 

* Ih*my Mush ill, MS. Historical Sketch ul 
the Conquest ot lV\lon. 


took possession of the capital, which was 
found neaily deserted by the inhabitants; 
and on the 15th the first division under 
Major Hook encamped in the immediate 
vicinity of the town. 

*■ Shortly after the tents of the first 
division hud been pihV’d,” says Mr. 
Marshall, “ I Misaddressed m English by 
a brown-coloured man in the nativ* cos¬ 
tume. l : pon ltimiiry L ascertained that 
his name was Thomas Theon, that he 
Mas by birth a German, that he belonged 
to tin* Bengal Artillery, and accompanied 
the expedition to Kandy in IStKJ; and 
that lie was a patient in hospital when 
Major Davie capitulated to the Kandyans. 
\V hen he was asked how lie had retained 
a knowledge of the English language, 
having for such a number of years asso¬ 
ciated with none hut Kandyans, lie replied 
I, h' mg a foreigner, never could 
speak tin* English language correctly; 
but, having found a few leaves of an 
English Bible, 1 read them occasionally, 
and by that means preserved some ac¬ 
quaintance with the language.”* He was 
forthwith conducted to the palace, now 
Genet al Brownrigg’s head-quarti i s, and 
iduced to hi . G era I 

Brownrigg appointed the poor German to 
a suitable situation on the coast; but he 
died at Point de Gallo soon after his 
liberation fiom the Kandyans.J* 

* It w.h l>\ dailv diauuhU .it the same pun* 
simicr ul “ 1 nail'd! iiii*i«*lilt'tl 1 ’ tint pool Roliert 
Knox kept up h»i Miiifli-di «lming the nineteen 

ye u<* oi hi-* < aphuly. Ancld l 'legalcse hiought 

him an 1.uiilI'-li HihiC, wlmh lie had picked up 
<m the coa-t Tour Kobeil, ill his ivu'Ci lic^s 
would have gi\en his little all foi the book, hut 
the ohl man was loulonted with a cotton cap. 

1 The (leiman’s nuiatiwol his escapes from 
death at the time ot the niassaeie m very curiou,. 
lie v\a*, with the TJO or 15‘J mcK, left in tin* 
hospital on th< < lpitulnlinu, and he v\ us the only 
Olio oi tin* nil inner tli it del escape. lie rerei\ed 
a blow, almi t with tin* other patients, iioin the 
butt end oi a musket, vhuh itcpnvud him ot Ins 
Berw*s When lie cumc to, he loninl hini'clf lwng 
among the dead. Ileemwled to a diam behind 
the hospital, but heme discoveied next day, lie 
was bun*' up to a tree. The lope bioke, and lie 
fell Id the L’Tound. lie was again suspended, aud 
the people lett him, thinking that tins time the 
lope would do ithdiit\ ; but agnu the lope broke. 
llecoutiiMil to luul In-, wav to a <leseitcd hut, 
when- he continued ibi ten days without my other 
sustenance than thegieen x'tassth it gicw neai the 
duoi ot the hut, and the run w Inch diopped tin ough 
apertures ot the roof. At last, an old Hand)an 
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It washy this time ascertained that the 
fugitive king yfas still in the vicinity of the 
capital. i\o time was lost in adopting 
means to seize him. A detachment of 
troops, accompanied by Mr. I/O} ly and 
Ehevlapohi, discovered tin* house in which 
his Majesty had taken refuge with his mo¬ 
ther, his wi\is, his children, and a few of 
his most faithful adherents. Khey lnpola's 
followers made tin* attack on the house, 
the door of which w as very strongly 
barricaded. The party within resisted, 
and one or two were killed on both sides; 
but in a shoit space of time the fiout wall 
of the house was tin ow n down, and the 
king, exposed to the lire of the assailants, 
implored piotevtnm for himself and Ins 
wins. He was taken to the neaie^t Mi¬ 
lage. Next morning Mr. ITOylv found 
him Muroitii led I >3 his mother, his wives 
and family, who were all in the deepest 
consternation and aflh* tion, fearing, no 
doubt, that they would Ik* sacriliml to 
the manes of the butchered and drowned 
family of Kheyhipnlu. Mr. 1)0} ly 
removed tin-»e Jionihlc apprehensions, 
and assured them all that they should he 
treated with respect and kindness. The 
king was at first silent and reserved: hut 
after bcimr convinced that he would ho 
well treated, he betrayed evident signs of 
tender emotion ; and taking tin* hands of 
liis aged mother and of his four wives, 
he presented them successively to Mr. 
D’Oyly, and recommended them in the 
most solemn and affecting manner to Ins 
protection. 

woman (\ 11 ne to the hut and cnfoml it, but, ap¬ 
parently sni privd .mil .ikuuicd .it a lCuio- 

pean, she ins antlv To his. gie.it 

comtoit, however, sin* soon relumed, bmi”iui» 
with her 11 dish ront.uiine' a ((ii.intuy of dirs-cd 
rice, which hh. lelton'lic "i omul, and went hei 
way. Next mormr^ some K.iudvaiis came to tin* 
lint and took 0111 poor tin man beloie the King, 
who, stmek with tlic Sinful.'ll 1 1> ol Ids l.ile, ol - 
served that *t was not lot man to mpile oue who 
was so evidently the hivountp ot Ileawu. The 
king then oideml hun to lie supplied with food, 
giving him at tin* same time in < h.ir^e ot otic of 
the chiefs with stnet injunctions to treat him 
w ith kindnev*. A house was abutted to lum 1:1 
Kandv, and he, afler some lime, married the 
daughter of a Muorin.m. .1 < iriunisf nice which 
contributed urea lv to his com hilt, lie was nevei 
allowed to see M.yoi lhivie; and it was said that 
a woman who han coriveved a mess life fiom him 
to the Major was put to death.— Hunt/ Mot shall, 
MS Ihsi • 11< a l Slideh. 

YOJ,. 11. 
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The report of the capture of the king 
reached General Brownrigg on the lath, 
w Idle lie was at dinner with a small party 
of officers. His excellency was greatly 
affected; and. while the tears rolled down 
his checks, he shook hands with every 
one presold, and thanked them for their 
exertions in furtherance of an object which 
now seemed to he nearly accomplished, 
and which had been vainly attempted for 
neatly three centuries by three European 
powejs in succession—the conquest of the 
Kami) an country. 

The ro) a I prisoners and their attend¬ 
ants were forthwith sent down to Colombo, 
in ehaige of Major Hook, aud under a 
strong escoit. They arrived at our little 
capital on the bth of March, and were 
received by Colonel Keir, the com¬ 
mandant of the gai risen. A spacious and 
handsomely furnished house was set apart 
for their lesidvnee. They all seemed to 
ho delighted with their residence. As 
I am no longer permitted to he a king/’ 
said the fallen tyrant, “I am thankful 
for all this kindness.” Before he armed 
at Colombo, his dethronement, or tin* 
unequivocal right of conquest, was ac¬ 
knowledged by all Ins great chiefs. 

O 11 the ibid of March a solemn con¬ 
ference or convention was Ik Id in the 
audience-hall of the palace of Kandy, be¬ 
tween bis excellency the governor, on 
behalf of his Majesty George 111. and of 
his ffoyal Highness the Prince Regent on 
(he one part, and the Adigars, Dissauvas, 
and other principal chiefs of the Kandyan 
provinces on the other part, on behalf of 
the people, &c.: and, then ami there, a 
public instrument of treaty being pro¬ 
duced and publicly read m English and 
in Cingalese, was unanimously assented 
to. By this treaty it was declared that, 
the late Kajali by his evil deeds had for¬ 
feited all claims 10 the sovereignty, and 
that his family and relatives of all de¬ 
grees were for ever excluded from tin* 
throne; that the dominion of the Kan¬ 
dyan provinces was vested in the sove¬ 
reign of the British empire, to be e\< r- 
cised through his accredited agents, hav¬ 
ing to the native chiefs appointed by 
authority, the rights and privileges of 
their respective offices, and to all clashes 
of the people the safety of their perso: s 
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and property, with all their rights ami 
immunities, according to the laws, insti¬ 
tutions, and customs established and in 
force among them; and finally that the 
religion of Budlia, professed by the chiefs 
and inhabitants of the Kandyan provinces, 
should he and was declared inviolate, its 
rites, ministers, and places of worship to 
he maintained and protected, &c. During 
this conference Eheylapola and Molle- 
goddy sat side by side; and there was at 
least this great good secured, if not by 
the treaty, then by our conquest, that 
such savage feuds and rivalries as theirs 
should no longer be allowed. All the 
Kandyan chiefs complimented General 
Browurigg on the success of his arms, 
and declared that he had rescued them 
and their country from tyranny and op¬ 
pression. “ No people in the world,” says 
Mr. Marshall, “can excel the Kandyans 
in pacing compliments.” Mr. l)’()yly, 
without w horn our army would not have 
becu quite so soon in Kandy, and without 
whose services in the audience-hall the 
present business must have limped, in¬ 
terpreted for the chiefs and for General 
Browurigg, and explained to the natives 
the treaty which lie had himself com¬ 
posed, or at least translated into Cingalese. 
After the treaty had been signed by the 
chiefs, Mollegoddy, Eheylapola, and tlie 
other Adigars proceeded to the great door 
of the hall, where the subordinate head¬ 
men of the different districts of the 
country were attending; and these head 
men being requested by Mollegoddy to 
range themselves in order according to 
their respective districts, the treaty was 
again read in Cingalese, and at the con¬ 
clusion of the reading the head-men ex¬ 
pressed their assent, and the British Hag 
was hoisted, and a royal salute was fired 
to announce that his Majesty George III. 
was sovereign of the whole island of 
Ceylon. 

It was thought that Eheylapola had 
expected to be raised to the throne under 
British protection and suzerainty, and that 
he cruelly felt his disappointment. But 
if it were so, he conducted himself with 
much dignity and decorum : he declined 
official employment, preferring, he said, to 
live i:i retirement, and asking for nothing 
but the title of “ The Friend of the British 


Government.” He fixed his residence in 
Kandy, and married again.* He lived in 
considerable state, ami continued to he 
regarded by the natives as the great chief 
of the country, lie had certainly dis¬ 
played more talent than any of the other 
chiefs. 

The deposed king remain* 1 at Colombo 
until the 24th of January, IS In He de¬ 
clared that until lie was made a prisoner 
by the English, he had never retired to 
rest without the dread of assassination. 
Fear produces cruelty, and cruelty excites 
fear. He never could trust any of his 
courtiers, and it is doubtful if any one of 
his chiefs deserved Ins confidence. He 
was passionate as well as suspicious. 
“ Your English governors,” said he to 
Major Hook, “have an advantage over 
us in Kandy : they have counsellors about 
them, who never allow them to do any¬ 
thing in a passion, and that is the reason 
you have so few executions; but, unfor¬ 
tunately for us, the offender is dead before 
our resentment has subsided.” Some of 
his most sanguinary measures were or¬ 
dered when he was drunk, he having 
become very liable to paroxysms of in¬ 
temperance.* The predominating passion 
of his mind after he became a prisoner 
was indignation at the treatment lie had 
received from his own subjects, more 
especially the chiefs. “ Take heed of 
Ehcylapola and Mollegoddy,” said he, 
“ they deceived me, and they will deceive 
you.” He gave our government an ac¬ 
count of the places where his treasure 
was hidden, observing, with great bitter¬ 
ness, that it mattered little what became 
of the money, provided only his chiefs 
and people did not benefit by it. In a 
conversation with Mr. Marshall, who has 
done more than any man to preserve his 
name from oblivion, he said, “ Ilad my 
people behaved as they ought to have 
done, I w ould have shown you whether I 
was a man or a woman. Twice during 
my reign have you obtained possession of 
the town of Kandy', and twice have you 
been very glad to get out of it.” Mr. 
Marshall agreed that his people, on the 

* From ilic jire.it quantity of Hoffman’s cherry 
brandy bottles tound ill the \ulace at Kaudv, it w 
inferred that he was very loud of that liquor. 
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whole, had made hut a feeble resistance. 
“True! but it is of no use to talk of the 
taste of food after it is in the belly,” re¬ 
sponded his Majesty. After putting a 
number of questions to his interlocutor, 
he asked him whether lie should not like 
to be at home. Mr. Marshall replied 
“ Yes.” The king then said, “ Think what 
is the exact form of y our house; is it 
square or round?” Mr. Marshall replied 
that his house was square. “Then,” said 
the king', “ you are at home, your thoughts 
being there. The mind of man is of tin* first 
moment, the body being of comparatively 
little importance. You now are where 
your mind is, though your hotly he ab¬ 
sent.” I-pon some allusion being made 
to the severity of the punishments he had 
inflicted, he rather testily replied, “ l go¬ 
verned my kingdom according to the 
Shusters!” On the 24th of January, 
181(1, he and all his relatives, dependents, 
and adherents, about one hundred indi¬ 
viduals in all, were transported as state 
prisoners to the peninsula of India. At 
first they resided in Madras, but they 
were finally transferred to 4 he fort of 
Vellore, where the family of Tippoo Sul- 
taun had once resided. Nearly two years 
after their departure a most formidable 
insurrection broke out. 

Mollegoddy retained the dignity of 
chief Adigar, which his rival had refused 
to accept. The name of the second Adi¬ 
gar was Kappawatta. All the chieftains 
soon discovered that their feudal-like 
power w as gone. Nothing offended them 
more than our impartial administration 
of justice, by which a mean, poor man 
obtained redress as readily as a proud and 
wealthy chief. They had been accus¬ 
tomed to treat the common people as 
negro slaves are treated in the American 
slavc-hohling states; and they could not 
be brought to understand how all men 
were to lie equal before the Jaw. The 
jealousies and hatreds which continued to 
rage among these Adigars alone prevented 
the formation of a formidable conspiracy 
for the purpose of expelling the English. 
Notwithstanding the antipathy with which 
they regarded us generally, the people 
were not at all disposed to submit to the 
control of one of their own chiefs. The 
people made no complaint of oppression 


or misrule, they acknowledged that their 
condition was far better than it had been, 
yet still they wished us gone. They in¬ 
deed wondered at our stay, for they en¬ 
tertained a superstitious notion that the 
English eould not live in the Kandyan 
country. A head-man said to an English 
officer, that to unite Kandyans and Eng¬ 
lishmen under one government was as 
incompatible as to yoke a buffalo and a 
cow to the same plough ! These people 
had been so long segregated in their 
mountains and forests, that those feelings 
were natural and unavoidable, although 
they were sure to give way before the 
force of time, experience, and a fami¬ 
liarity with our manners. The most civi¬ 
lized part of the inhabitants of the newly 
acquired territories were pleased with the 
change of government, and easily recon¬ 
ciled to our manners. These were the 
Velassy Moors or Moormen, an active 
enterprising body of Mohammedan mer¬ 
chants, llits descendants of some Arab 
tribes who had settled in Ceylon some 
two or three centuries after the Hegira, 
when the Arabs carried on an extensive 
trade with the island and with most of 
the neighbouring parts of the Indian 
continent. They became immediately 
useful to the English, more especially by 
furnishing cattle to our commissariat for 
the purpose of conveying stoves and pro¬ 
visions from the coast stations. They 
formed an intermediate link between the 
traders in the maritime districts and the 
traders in the interior provinces which 
we had conquered. They were capi¬ 
talists, and had long conducted all the 
trade in salt, a trade which required 
capital, as salt was a government mono¬ 
poly, and enormously taxed. Under the 
Kandyan regime, although they had been 
allowed petty head-men of their own 
faith, they had been subjected to the rule 
of the Adigars and other Cingalese chiefs, 
who had cruelly oppressed them, taking 
from tlicm whatever salt they required for 
their own use at their own price, or, more 
frequently, without paying any price at 
all. The Moormen now solicited General 
Brownrigg to defend them from these 
Kandyan chiefs, and to place them under 
a chief or head-man of their own race and 
faith. The governor complied, and Hajji, 

T 2 
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or ‘ th« Pilgrim/ so named and revered 
from his having made a pilgrimage to 
Mecca, received the appointment. IJajji 
was a man of substance, of superior in¬ 
tellect, and highly respected among his 
own people. The Moormen forthwith 
practically renounced the authority of the 
Kand)an chiefs, and withheld the dues 
which they had been accustomed to pay 
them either in kind or in money. The 
incensed chiefs very soon resolved to cut 
the Ilajji f s throat, and at their instigation 
he was assassinated by a party of Veddas, 
or wild men, near to the Moorish village 
of Kattahawa. Two or three Moormen, 
who were witli the Ilajji, made their 
escape, and through them intelligence of 
the murder was conveyed to Mr. Wilson, 
agent of government for the eastern pro¬ 
vinces. Air. Wilson lost no time in pur¬ 
suing the murderers. Taking with him 
fifteen men belonging to the Malay Cey¬ 
lon rilie regiment, under the command of 
Lieutenant Newman, he proceeded, on 
the 17th of October, to tin* village of 
Kattahawa. Upon entering the Vclassy 
district, ho found all the villages deserted; 
and some of the poorer people, who kept 
at a distance, called out that, the whole 
country had risen against the British go¬ 
vernment. The people refused to hold 
any further communication with our 
agent. The poor Hajji's head was found 
stuck upon a pole near to the spot where 
he had been assassinated. Seeing that 
nothing could be done with so small a 
force, Air. Wilson determined to retrace 
his slops to Badulla, the station from 
which he had started. During the re¬ 
treat small parties of Kandyans occa¬ 
sionally appeared on the hills, using very 
insulting language, and shouting “ Beet- 
eating slaves, begone I” Unfortunately 
Mr. Wilson halted by the side of a spring 
or fountain, for the purpose of quenching 
liis burning thirst. Two of his domestic 
sev\ ants remained witli him, hut Lieu¬ 
tenant Newman and the detachment 
moved on. Mr. Wilson had scarcely 
stooped to the refreshing stream ere an 
arrow, discharged by a viewless hand, 
flew from the neighbouring jungle, and 
was followed by a whole flight of arrows. 
Mr. Wilson was killed, and one of his 
servants was wounded; but both the ser¬ 


vants ran after the detachment, calling 
upon it. Lieutenant Newman halted, 
faced about, and was back at the fountain 
in a very short space of time; but short 
as the time had been, the murderers had 
decapitated Mr. Wilson and had disap¬ 
peared with his head.* it was vain to 

* Mi Wilson's lif»ad was not discovereu until 
sev(*icil months after. It was then found stuck 
upon a poll*, like the poor Hum's. The skull 
mid In.1111 had been penetrated l>\ twoanows. It 
was eoni*'duu*«l tli.it he, as well as the poor Hajji, 
had been murdeied by the wild men of the jungle, 
oi the \ uhlan, w ho now, as m the daysot Robert 
Knox, wen; Aery dexterous in the use of the bow 
and allow. They an* divided into two classe*,— 
the nllrtrjr Veddas, who build Imts and live in 
small imninmiities, and the^/iacd Veddas. The 
tiist < lass is cmi'ideicd a** a link in the chain that 
eonnecU iheir wilder bretlnen with the Kan¬ 
dyans. The ti.ict of emmliy sketching from the 
base of the hills that humiliate the range of the 
Kandyan mountains to the eastwaid, unto the 
i omineiiceineut of the civilised belt of bind that 
skills the eastern roust of the Maud, is solely 
occupied by Veddas, who consider if their bnth* 
114I11 and latheiland. They .ire supposed to bo 
the descendants of the aborigines ot the island, 
who, on the invasion of Ceylon b\ the Malabar =1, 
reined into these deveiK aiul llicie found shelter 
tiom the (lei 11* conqueiors. I„veil the ullage 
Veddas go perfectly' naked, and live toi the moht 
part on the spontaneous productions ot the earth, 
and on the flesh ot such aimnaU'.m lliey can kill 
orensn.Ue. They, however, plant and cultivate 
the < oeoaaiut I tee. These ullage Veddas lank 
high 111 the scale of civilisation, eompaied with 
Ihu-o roaming and savajin cluhlieu of Llie tiatk- 
less wilderness, the forest Veddas. The forest 
Veddas nevei associate with their bietluen of 
tin* village, who regaid them with enmity and 
disgust, lake the heists of the finest, they live m 
pairs, and, except on some extiuoidinary occasion, 
uever assemble together. Tlie woodi 1 aft of these 
savages, ou which th**v maiulv depend for tlieir 
suppmt, is extremely mile. The bow and spear arc 
their soli* weapons. Their auows au* headed with 
iron, which they leceive fiom the Cingalese m 
exchange foi the skins ot deei and elk. With 
this techie instrument they kill i*ame, and wage 
an meessant wai with the wild beasts, especially 
too eleph nits, that abound 111 their tern tor iej, 
end disj ite with them the dommion ot the wil¬ 
derness. Their arrows would lcbound fiom the 
body ot the elephant; but 111 the act of walking, 
the animal laises his foot so as to expose the 
whole ot this so It and vulnerable sole; uinl the 
Vodda, aware of this peculiar action, cautiously 
follows lus victim until he gets sufficiently near 
to discharge with cllect nti arrow at the vulnerable 
pait. When the wounded foot is placed ou the 
giouud the ariow breaks, leaving the barbed 
point deeply bulled in tin* flesh. 'Hie elephant 
seems scarcely to notice the tuftim* miniy when 
flint received, but the pum nrisim; fiom the in¬ 
flamed paits soon puts him hors dr combat; and 
his persecutors row' .11 piuachinn close, contrive 
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think of following the invisible enemy 
into the jungles. As soon as an account 
of Mr. Wilson's death reached Kandy, 
Mr. Sawers, the revenue commissioner, 
proceeded to Badulla, taking with him 
his own Lascar guard and a sergeant's 
party of the 1st (Vyloii regiment. About 
six miles from Kandy, Mr. Sawers met a 
party, consisting of one corporal and two 
privates, carrying a dispatch to Kandy; 
these poor fellows were all murdered by 
the inhabitants a few' hours after. Mr. 
Sawers, however, saw no appearance of 
insurrection until he entered the province 
of Ouva, about twelve miles from 13a- 
dulla; but then he found that most of the 
villages were deserted, and that the few 
inhabitants that remained would bold no 
communication with him. For the purpose 
of ascertaining the feelings of the people in 
the province of Matcle, Sir John D’Oyly, 
now resident at Kandy as civil governor, 
authorized Eheylapola to proceed from 
his usual residence in the capital to that 
part of tlu* country, where he (Ehc)la- 
pola) had large estates and great in¬ 
fluence. At this time the governor and 
Lady Brownngg were travelling through 
the country. In the month of August, 
before there was any sign of insurrection, 
Sir Robert and his lady visited Kami), 
being met on the road by a large con¬ 
course of Kandyan chiefs, with their nu¬ 
merous retainers. No reception could he 
more flattering. Having remained in 
Kandy transacting business until thc2f>th 
of September, the governor and his lady 
continued their journey to Trineomalee, 
w here they ariived on the .‘ 3 rd of October. 
On the 20th of October they quitted Trin- 

to dispatch linn with tlicir arrows .uid ipesim. 
They U*lu»\c in owl spoils, hut have no notion 
of a t»od or of u state of future icuarri* und 
punishments. Sir lalw.nd limit'd, w host* fpjvcru- 
ment of Cuvlon was »i senes of benefits conferred, 
oi attempted to he coulerred, upon mankind, 
made an attempt to milise the wildet tube, by 
lia\uu> some of them lunughl into the plain, 
giving them fooil, clothes, &c , and pn/es to their 
best bowmen; but the experiment seems to ha\c 
failed alU»^etlier; and, until a \.ont mciease shall 
take place m ihc tltiuly scatteied population of 
Ceylon, and cause a paitial emigration in the 
direction of the wastes of the Vcdda country, 
slight hopes can Ik* cnteitamed of any oonsider- 
:iblechange in the thaiac ter and haluUof a people 
infinitely vvildci tliau the llhcels of tha Indian 
continent. 


comalee to return to Kandy, and it was 

not until they reached Kandele, a place 

about twenty-seven miles from Trineo- 
•/ 

malee, that they received the first infor¬ 
mation of the insurrection. As thev went 
on, by the billy counti), the accounts they 
received became more and more alarm¬ 
ing. They found by the road-side a 
Kandyan chief who professed great devo¬ 
tion to the English, but who, notwith¬ 
standing, hud been disgraced and ill- 
treated In Kbcylnpola, although, as the 
chief said, he was proceeding to pay his 
respects to Ins excellency the governor 
when lie fell in with the ex-chief Adigar. 
The number of Flic)lapola's followers 
was now reported to be alarmingly great, 
and tears were cnteitained that Kheyla- 
pola intended to bead the insurrection, 
and to take the governor and Lady 
Hrownrigg and all the part) prisoners as 
they trundled thiough the forests. Ilia 
excellency's eseoit was very small. For¬ 
tunate!). however, there was no such 
plot. At a post about thirty miles from 
Kandy, .Eheylapola, who appeared in 
gloat state, with several elephants and 
2000 or .‘3000 people, waited upon the go¬ 
vernor anti escorted him into the capital, 
wlieie the whole part) arrived safe on the 
2bth of October. 

In the meanwhile, with the sanction 
and approval of Mr. Sawers, and Major 
Macdonald, the commandant of IkiduJla, 
u Kami) an chief, named Kappitapola, 
proceeded to Vclassy and the districts 
whole the insuirection laid first broken 
out, with the alleged purpose of tiauquiJ- 
lizing the province and bringing the 
people hack to their allegiance to the 
British government. As soon as lie 
reached the seat of the insurrection this 
Kappitapola joined the insiiig'mts; but 
liis twelve followers tthe only force he 
took with him) returned to Bud u 11a, with 
the English muskets and ammunition they 
had received from the government store. 
Eheylapola was now removed from 
Kandy and confined as a. prisoner at Co¬ 
lombo ; and other chiefs, in spite of their 
compliments and protestations, became 
objects of suspicion to the English. The 
hospital at Kandy was again crowded 
with sick. There were generally from 
three hundred to five hundred men in the 
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hospital: and they were regularly sup¬ 
plied with arms and ammunition at sun¬ 
set in order that they might he able to 
defend themselves if the hospital should 
be attacked. Notwithstanding the most 
energetic measures on the part of the 
English government, the insurrection 
extended over nearly all the Kandyan 
country. In the month of December Mr. 
Kennedy, assistant-surgeon to the first 
Ceylon regiment, left Kandy to proceed 
to a station some thirty or forty miles off, 
with an escort consisting of one Malay 
corporal, two Malay privates, and eight 
Caffres. He was also accompanied by a 
party of native Coolies, who carried rice 
and his baggage. On reaching a moun¬ 
tain pass, about 24 miles from Kainly, 
Mr. Kennedy was attacked by a large 
body of Kandyans, who butchered him 
and every man with him, except one or 
two of the Coolies. The Malay soldiers, 
of whom w r e had many in our service, 
were the most vindictive of human beings: 
they vowed to avenge their three country¬ 
men, and too truly did they keep their oath. 
By the month of March, 1818, nearly 
all that country was in arms against 
us, and nearly every chief of consequence 
had either joined the insurgents, or had 
been put under arrest upon suspicion of 
favouring the insurrection. The governor 
remained up tin* country, but Lady 
Brownrigg left Kandy and proceeded to 
Colombo. Fears were entertained that 
her ladyship and her escort might be cut 
off on their journey ; nay, even that the 
head-quarters, together with all the troops, 
would have to fight their way out of the 
country, with all the unfortunate results 
of former retreats from Kandy. But her 
ladyship and escort reached Colombo un¬ 
molested ; the insurgents shrunk from 
any decisive encounter, and jealousies 
and quarrels soon broke out among them. 
A Budhist priest, a reputed relation to 
the deposed king, had been brought for¬ 
ward by the insurgents of Velassy as a 
candidate for the crown. The name 
adopted by this pretender was Durra- 
same. Kappitapola accepted the office of 
first Adigar to the pretender. This gave 
great offence to another insurgent chief, 
named Madugalla, who had more fol¬ 
lowers than any of them. An angry 


conference ended in MadngalLTs clapping 
both Kappitapola and the' pretender in 
the stocks. The pretender contrived to 
eseajK.* from Madugalla, but his party 
was completely broken up, and he found 
himself under the necessity of flying and 
seeking refuge among 'h«* Veddas, or wild 
men. Although a large row. d was offered 
for his capture, he succeeded u» *onceal- 
ing himself for nearly twelve years. He 
was finally captured in 1821), in conse¬ 
quence of information given by a Bud¬ 
hist priest w ho knew him. He was tried 
and convicted in Ceylon, hut pardoned 
by orders from England. 

There was no confiding bond of union 
among the chiefs; and the people grew 
weary of a war which exposed them to 
extreme misery. In some of the pro¬ 
vinces the whole of the population, men, 
women, and children, had lived for a 
whole year in the woods and on the tops 
of mountains; their grounds had been left 
uncultivated, they had lost two crops, 
many of their cattle had been killed, and 
their small stores of grain were ex¬ 
hausted, having been in many places 
seized or destroyed by the British troops. 
The monsoon rains were approaching, 
and the people had no other prospect 
before them but an increase of misery 
and famine. On the 30th of October, 
1818, Kappitapola and another chief 
were surprised, and taken by a detach¬ 
ment of our troops. Madugalla, who 
had become reconciled to Kappitapola, 
and who had lately been acting in con¬ 
cert with him, was taken on the 1st of 
November, and with his seizure the in¬ 
surrection terminated. Kappitapola and 
Madugalla were tried, and sentenced to 
suffer death by a court-martial; and both 
were beheaded on the 2Mb of November. 
Kappitapola died with a sort of heroism, 
Madugai'a died like a coward. Several 
other chiefs suffered death.* Eheylapola, 

* At Kappitapoln’s request, Mr. Marshall visited 
him several times after conviction. The chief was 
usually in tolerably good spirits. His cloth, or 
upper covering, lieing both coarse and foul, he 
spread it out one day between his hunds, and smil¬ 
ing, said, “ You know this n not the way 1 used to 
dress.” He was not unwilling to converse on the 
subject of the insurrection ; and although he 
sometimes admitted that he was concerned in 
many of the hostile attacks made upon our troops. 
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* 8 the friend of the 1 British government,'’ 
was kept a'close prisoner at Colombo 

he wished to explain away, or weaken at least, 
the force of atix inference which tended to crimi¬ 
nate hmi. He lepeatedly and ear nest 1 \ expressed 
a desire that the sentein e of death might he com - 
muted to banishment, and wished that Mr. 
Sawers might be reqm sted to use Ills mlhienre 
with Sir Uoheit Hrownngg lie remarked that, 
although life was full of troulde, existence was 
still desirable In the course ol conversation he 
frequently ohscivi d that he was an unfortunate 
man, and was unwilling to admit th.it his un¬ 
happy condition was an obuous consequence of 
the tioLicx In* hid adop'ed and the ill success 
which attended it. Ik ing a zealous Hudhist, lie 
considered his present misfortune as the result 
of deliiiqm ncies i ommitted during a former stale 
of existence—a belief winch lepudiates respon¬ 
sibility f"l Climes i ommitted in this life. 

Early m the morning of tlielTithol November, 
Kanpitapola and M.idtigalla were, in compliance 
with their own request, taken to the Uahida 
Maleg.iwa, oi l'enijile ol the Saeied llelie (the 
♦ oo’hof Itudli) -V* tin request of Kappitapoia, 
and by peuni>H,on of his Excellency Sir Hobert 
lire M r 

sinner, nv»t inei at the temple. Kneeling he I ore 
the priest upon the tlneshold of the sanctuary, 
the r» posit on of the sjcied relic, the elm f de¬ 
tailed the' piiiieipak meritoi nuts actions of Jus 
life, sin li as tin* benefits lie had tonfeired on 
priests, togrthoi with the gifts In had bestowed 
on temples and otllei ails of piety. Kappi¬ 
tapoia then pronounced tin* I’loptannawab, or 
last wish, n.unelv, that at his next birth lie 
might be* bom on the mountains of Himalaya, 
and finally obtain Neeiwnnnnh, a state of partial 
annihilation. The duel having concluded lus 
devotions, he was addressed by the prnst, who, 
in an impressive lone anil manner, acknow¬ 
ledged thnl his merits were groat, and concluded 
Ins add less by pronouncing a benediction, the 
last words of which weie as follow ’--“As sure 
as a stone thrown up into the air returns to the 
earth, so certain will you, in consideration of 
your religious merits, lie present at the next 
incarnation ol Hud ha, and receive \our reward." 
The scene between the chief and the priest was 
most solemn and impressive. The chief, who 
had continued kneeling, rose, and turning round 
to Mr. Sawers, addressed him in the following 
words —“ I give v on a share of the merit of my 
last religious offering;” and forthwith unwind¬ 
ing his upper cloth from his waist, lie presented 
it to the temple, jocularly observing, that al¬ 
though it was both foul and ragged, “ the merit 
of the offering would not on these accounts 
be diminished, it 1 icing all he had to give.” He 
then requested Mr. .Sawers to accompany him to 
the place of execution, which was kindly and 
respectfully declined. 

Madugalla's devotions were conducted in a 
similar manner; but he was quite unnerved and 
much agitated. When the priest had given him 
his benediction, lie sprang forward and rushed 
into the sanctuary, where he loudly craved mercy 
/or the sake of’the relic. IIb was instantly 
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until 18*2 1 . when ho was transported t/> 
the Mauritius. A considerable number 
of petty chiefs were also sent out of the 
island. 

The war was now entirely ended, hut 
dreadful and disgraceful had it been dur¬ 
ing its progress. Execrable cruelties had. 
been practised, as well by the native 

dragged from behind the Pagobaw by Lieu¬ 
tenant Mackenzie, the fort adjutant, with the 
assist nice of some of I hi* guard. Kappil.ipnla. 
wlm conducted himself with great firmness and 
self-possession, and who was greatly surprised at 
the pusillanimity of his fellow-prisoner, in the 
coolest mannei observed th.it Madugalln acted 
like a fool. lit* then, in a firm and collected 
manner, shook .hands with Mr. Sawers and bade 
him farewell. 

The prisoneis were then taken to the place of 
execution, which was about a mile distant from 
the temple. Here they requested to be pro¬ 
vided with water fm the purpose of ablution, 
which was brought to them. Ivappi'apola then 
begged to be allowed a shoit time to peifoim the 
ceremonies of Ins religion This icquest being 
granted, both the prisoners washed their hands 
and fact*. IK* llien tied up Ins hair in a knot on 
the top of the head, and sat down on the ground 
beside a small hush,grasping it at the same time 
with his toes Fioni the folds of the cloth wlm h 
encircled Ins loins lie took a small Hanna-book 
(prayer book), and after reciting some pia 

, In the be ' i.il 

who was piesont, requesting him to deliver it to 
Mr Sawers as a token of the gintitude he tilt 
for his friendship .uid kindness while they were 
officially eoiniei ted at Hadu 11 a, Mr. Sawejs ns 
agent of government, and Kappitapoia as Ihs- 
sauva of Ouva. 

The chief continued to repeat gome I 'all verses, 
and while he was so employed, the execuhonei 
struck him oil the hack of the neck with a .sharp 
sword. At that moment In* breathed out the 
word Arnhaan, one of the names of Hudli. A 
second stroke deprived him ol life, and befell 
to the ground a corpse. Ills head being sepa-. 
rated from his body, it was, according to Kan¬ 
dyan custom, placed on his hieast 

Madugollacontinued to evince great want of 
fortitude, and being unable to tie up his long 
hair, that operation was performed by the Hca- 
righa Kangaan, the chief ovi r tlie public execu- 
ior. The perturbed shite of hi* mind wn* 
show n by the convulsive action of the muscle* 
of lus face. Heearnestly begged to be dispatched 
by means of one blow, and then faintly pro¬ 
nounced the word Arahaan. In consequence of 
his not having sufficient resolution to bend bis 
head forward, it was held by one of the execu¬ 
tioners. After the first blow of the sword lie fell 
■kwards; but he was not deprived of life until 
he received a second stroke. 

Kappitapoia’* cranium was presented by Mr. 
Marshall to the Museum of the Phrenological 
Society of laiinburgh.— Henry Marshall, MS. 
Historical Sketch. • 
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troops in our service ashy the (.hnpales**; 
and we 1>Insli to add that our British 
born and our Irish soldiers had, in man) 
cases, turned the contest into a war of re¬ 
taliation and extermination.* The suf¬ 
ferings of our European troops were 
indeed excessive, the conduct of the 
enemy most aggravating; hut still it be¬ 
hoved the British officers in command to 
moderate the fury of their men, and this, 
with a few exceptions, our officers did not 
sufficiently attend to. The chief fault lay 
in very high quarters. By general orders 
our troops weie commanded to burn am 
destroy, and to quench the flames of in¬ 
surrection in blood. The troops won 
employed in following the insurgent 
into their fastnesses. The dwellings of 
the inhabitants were burned, and theii 
fruit-bearing trees, their cocoa-nut trees, 
were often cut down, and their rice- 
grounds were often laid waste by break¬ 
ing down the immense mounds or em¬ 
bankments constructed to retain the water, 
so essential to the cultixutiou of this 
grain. The whole eountiy was scoured 
in every direction by military parties, 
who burned and destroyed whatever pro¬ 
visions and other propel ty they could not 
carry away. ’Women and children were 
sometimes captured and sometimes mur¬ 
dered by the \iudictive Malays. The 
men were hunted down like wild beasts, 
tracked to their dens and holes in the 
hill-sides (after the fashion in which the 
bloody Duke of Cuiubci laud, of e\or 
execrable memory, put down our High¬ 
land insurgents in 1745). On one oeca- 

* The render will look in vain lor any adequate 
notion of the horrors* that weie committed, 01 I'm 
any induct mt commie on their comm sMon, m 
Doctor Duv\ ’shook u*outO\ loiimultlu splendid 
conquest achieved l»y (Journal S» Robert browu- 
ri^g. The Doctor in Medicine shows hmmdt as 
good a <ourtiei and panegyrist as (‘oidinei, the 
chuplnm of the Uonouiaiile Mr. Noitli. His aim 
was almost solely to laud the go\ernor ((Jetieral 
Biownngg), in whose family he resided. His 
attempts to scieen the governor lrom the imputa¬ 
tion ol knowing and taeitly sanetimnng the bar¬ 
barities that weie e.immilted by some parts of our 
army upon the Kandyans, ate absurd; and are 
refuted, contiadicicd,’ and exposed in the most 
glaring m inner, by letteis, general orders, in¬ 
structions emanating lrom the go\einmeut-honse 
at Colombo oi at Kandy, and othei doeiimeuts 
which exist, and arc open to the inspection ol the 
world. 


sion a party of fifty or sixty Kandyans 
were surpris'd in a cave near the top of a 
mountain. Tiny set up a hideous yell 
and rushed fioi'i the cm vein. Twenty of 
them were killed by our troops; the rest 
threw themselves over the precipices. 
During the whole ol l- * war the natives 
avoided nu eting our tumps »*nly in the 
field, being sensible that then - "'Vngth 
lay iu ‘drain'.cm and lmsh-fighting. 
Through the closeness of the woods and 
jungles, and the almost impenetrable na¬ 
ture of the < ouuD-y, our military parties 
were greatly exposed to the missiles 
of the enemy. Dclachinents were fre¬ 
quently dodged by three or four Kan¬ 
dyans, who, knowing all the by-piths, 
could file upon the pm ty occasionally, 
and keep up with it m a march. When 
one of oui men wn*- kill 'd, the party 
halted, wood was collected and the body 7 
burned ; and this caused di lay. The body 
was burned to prevent mid datum and the 
practice which ihc enemy iiad adopted of 
impaling the heads of the killed close to 
some British post. When a man was 
wounded, so as to be tendered unable to 
walk, it was noee^ary to carry him ; and 
tins operation was effected by bearing 
him in a country blanket suspended under 
u bamboo. The.-o and other circum¬ 
stances sadlv retarded the march of our 
troops, and exposed them long to the am¬ 
bushed fire of the Kandyans. And in 
addition to the natural impediments 
which occurred, such as deep rhers 
—mountain torrents - nigged, precipitate 
paths—slipp.MT locks, morasses, &c. f the 
enemy constructed many artificial modes 
of obstruction, some of them of eonsider- 
lo ingenuity, lew countries so long 
resisted tlie arms and the policy of 
powerful neighbours as the kingdom of 
Kandy, and few conquests have been, 
more dearly purchased. Our losses were 
tremendous considering the number of 
troops employed. A. vast many more 
fell by disease, fatigue, and had or insuf¬ 
ficient provisions, than by the arms of 
he foe; and the fevers caught in the 
nngles continued to thin the ranks both of 
>ur native and British regiments many 
months after the war had ceased. In¬ 
cluding those who died of famine and 
disease, it is supposed that 10,000 of the 
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wretched. natives perished. As all thoi 
turbulent chiefs were executed, or cap 
tiircd and shipped off* the island, the sur¬ 
vivors everywhere submitted quietly t< 
the British government. 

Before quitting Kandy General Brown 
rigg issued a proclamation or new consti 
tution for the Kandyan country. With the 
exception of tlie temples and religious es 
tablishments. the entire administration o 
the public afairs of the provinces, whiel 
had I wen conducted by tlie Adigurs and 
Dissauvas, was wholly transferred to 
English functionaries. The lew ehielV 
who were not suspected of having f.i 
voutvd the insurrection liud their lbrmer 
titles confirmed, and received a fixed 
stipend from the English government, 
togctliei with a continuation of the envied 
privilege of being preceded by running- 
footmen cracking loud and heavy whips. 
The personal services of the common 
people were abolished, except for making 
and t(‘pairing roads and bridges; and in 
lieu of personal services a tax of one- 
tenth of the annual produce of cultivated 
lands was impose d. For the administra¬ 
tion of justice, courts wore appointed, to 
be conducted hy officers named by go¬ 
vernment. The chiefs orDissauvas hold¬ 
ing the governor’s commission were 
prohibited from inflicting any severe 
punishment on the people: they might 
intlict twenty-five strokes with the open 
hand, and they might imprison an oilcn- 
der for seven days, but not longer. 

Since the close of the year 1818, no ac¬ 
tive resistance or opposition lias been made 
by the Kandyans to the British govern¬ 
ment. At this time the rich and beautiful 
island, the outwork and bulwark of our 
empire in India, appears to be tranquil and 
prospei ous. Fine i oads have been opened 
through the wilderness, and other and 
numerous important improvements have 
been planned and executed. During the 
government of the late General Sir 
Edward Barnes (a name held in affec¬ 
tionate reverence hy the natives) a splen¬ 
did road w r as constructed from Colombo 
to Kandy, and from that city to Newera 
Ellia. The whole length of this fine 
carriageable road exceeds 200 miles.* 


Lieutenant l>e butt’s ' Hambies in Ceylon.’ 


The plains or table-lamls of Newera 
Ellia are fiom ."mno to MMM) feet above 
the level of the sea. and the country 
between them and Colombo is naturally 
wild and rugged in the extreme. Two 
other good roads run liom TrincomaJee, 
and from Badulki, to Kandy and the 
centre of the island. Other roads have 
been opened in vjrioiis directions, nume¬ 
rous rest-house.* have been erected in the 
lonelier parts of the country for tin* ac¬ 
commodation of (lie traveller; and the 
English officers and colonists now drive 
their chaises, or tiavel in comfortable 
stage-coaches,through regions which were 
almost iiupeiietiable wildernesses as late 
as 1818. The Maliax illiganga river, 
where Major Davie halted in despair on 
account of the bread!h and depth of the 
water, is now spanned h\ a beautiful 
single-arched bridge, const meted h> Co¬ 
lonel Fraser, deputy qtiai Icnuuster-gc- 
neral to the forces m Ceylon.* A tunnel, 


* Tin* new To.ul from Coluinbo to K only lias 
)(*en lecently opened bv Sn ] dxx.nd Ruth's . . 
It is a noble work, and lias been e\n tiled with 
mmense Inborn, as well 1mm the iiatme ot tlio 
cou nti v, a* I ho almost i"i| enetiablc jungle, 
lunugli winch it passes. Captain Daw sun was 
lnee months in tiaciux the line, ami Imjuently 
i'ave upthewotk iu <lesp.ni. Ib* had olteii to 
neep alom; the bed-, ol imieiits, lo enable him to 
make any pmgie-s thinn»h lh<* ina-s ol under* 
<1 with x\huh the mountains .lie covered." — 
His/itqi l/t/>n , Indian ./ winal. 

# Lieutenant De Unit’s 1 K.inibles m Ce\ Ion,’ 
jourlou. JS4I 

“ The Ineadth of the stieam i'* heie somcxxh.it 
•outiacted, ami, bx the aid ol pmjeetim; Init- 
lesses. ihi’ span ol the auli has lieen ieduced to 
feet 'J’lie luidvre is i utjielx built of tlie 
MMUlil’iil satin, ,i wood al.no>t pei ulj.tr *o the 
ore&t.s ot Ceylon, xxheie it ijnxss id meat aband¬ 
on t\ The arch is compos, d *d foui tiehle nbs, 
ho interval between xxhuh is l.xe luet. Kveiy 
■am used in the eoiisliuclinn ol the bridge i» so 
sei ted as to admit ot removal \\ ilhont endanger- 
m* the safety ot the labile. Tins is ot the utmost 
alue in a tiopicil i lime, xxheie \xood is found to 
•ay inmdi moio lapidly than in loxxer tempera- 
The Kandyans, lelymg on tleui ancient 
ales and legends, had formed an opinion that the 
ridging ol the '(beat Kixei' \'ns iinpini ticihle. 
xVitIi this pei911 ision. thex xxere in the habit of 
lady av»emb'ni«; to I'a/.r on the «;r.*dual piogress 
f tile wnik, ami l.iu»h lo voin the vain and 
npoteii* labours ol the fialejarcs Hut when, to 
. the found * tand 

vithout the suppoitui^ fiauiework, iheir admira- 
lon knew no bonncK, and they I oked wnli lenr 
tut wonder on the Luropeans, who had brought 
o a successful tcimuiatinn an undeitakinc cun 
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540 fc‘c*t in length, ha* been cut through 
one of the mountains that encircle the 
Kandyan capital, ami the road through 
this tunnel unites itself, at tin* foot of the 
Kandyan hills, w ith the principal road to 
Colombo. I>y taking this circuitous 
route troops advancing on Kandy can 
turn certain heights on which the native 
chiefs used to place great reliance for the 
defence of their capital. It is said that the 
opening of this tunnel gave the finishing 
blow to their dying hopes of independ¬ 
ence; that an ancient legend told them 
that their country would never he sub¬ 
dued until the invaders could bore a hole 
through this mountain; ami that the im¬ 
possible feat being performed, they re¬ 
signed themselves to their destiny. The 
country round Kandy is oulti\ated like a 
garden; from <m unhealthy place, or one 

flitlcii'il by then* lj«*\oinl tin* v<>w»*i of m.oi. . . . 
Ill tmliii.il v (mms t!i«* cio mu of tin* areli of tin-. 
l>rnti;e is t »7 lei t a bow* the level of Mi« Malia- 
villiu Ltii'.i, but this siie.vm. in common with nil 
ollioi* which h in* tlieu so\iire«i in the .i I June 
vcgio of the nte a hie thic 

tuatioiis ituiiii^ the i.miv season. ’ In l KM the 
wnters lo.e to within 7 teet of the eiowu of the 
lofty arch, or ba teet nbo'e iheir ordinary level.— 
Id., id. 


fatal to the European constitution, it has 
become one of the most salubrious sta¬ 
tions that we have anywhere in the East. 
A splendid mansion or palace, built by 
Sir Edward Harries, stands in the town ; 
and the banks of a neighlKmring and very 
picturesque lake are ,-e^dded with bun¬ 
galows and European \ilhts. There is a 
botanical garden; and a garrisonlibrary, 
a printing-press, and other signs of Euro¬ 
pean civilization are not wanting. The 
antipathies of the native chiefs and their 
families to the English appear to have 
been almost entirely overcome ; they pay 
and return visits, and the Kandyan ladies 
even attend the halls given by the gover¬ 
nor or by our officers. On the whole it 
may lie said that there is now no part of 
India where the population is more paci¬ 
fically inclined than that of Ceylon ; and 
that, from the most persevering, fierce, 
and indomitable foes that Europeans have 
encountered in the East, the Kandyans 
have become among the most tranquil 
and contented subjects that Eritain con¬ 
trols in her far-extending Oriental pos¬ 
sessions.* 


* Lieutenant De Hull's Haniblea in CVvlou. 
bishop lleber, Indian Journal. 
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ADMINISTRATION 

Upon the resignation of the Marquess of 
Hastings, Mr. (’.inning, who had pre¬ 
sided tor some time o\er file Hoard of 
Control, to the great satisfaction of the 
Court of Directors, was nominated hy 
that Court to he gm ei nor-gcnoral of India. 
The resolution a\:i> unanimous, and nils 
passed in the month of March, 1822. The 
melancholy death of the Marquess of 
Londonderry on the 12th of August fol¬ 
lowing, led to some impoitaut changes 111 
the niinistr), and rendered it indispens¬ 
able that the governor-general elect should 
remain in England. On the isth of 
September Mr. (aiming was nominated 
secretary of state for foreign affairs; and 
he consequently resigned into the hands 
of the Court of Directors the high ap¬ 
pointment which the} had conferred upon 
him hi so flattering a manner. Two can¬ 
didates now presented theinsehes: the 
one Earl Amherst, who h:ul been em¬ 
ployed some fe>v years before in an 
embassy from England to China; the 
other. Lord William Bcntinok, who had 
been goyernnr of Madras, and who repre¬ 
sented to the Company that he had ren¬ 
dered them good ami faithful services. 
Earl Amherst was preferred, and that 
nobleman proceeding to Calcutta, assumed 
the office of governor-general on the 1st 
of August, 18*23. The Marquess of Has¬ 
tings had quitted Bengal in January, 
182*2, and betw een his departure and the 
arrival of Lord Amherst, Mr. Adams, 
senior member of the Supreme Council, 
had presided over the government of 
India. 

The new governor-general had been 
but a very few months in his office ere he 
found himself under the necessity of. 
entering into a new war with an entirely , 
new enemy. The Burmese, eh 1 ted by j 
6ome recent conquests which they had j 
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made, and being brought in more im¬ 
mediate contact with the British fron¬ 
tiers, began, towards the end of the year 
1823, to make sundry attacks upon us. 
Without notice given, and without any 
attempt at negociation, they claimed pos¬ 
session of Shapurce, a small muddy island 
in the province of Bengal, but close to 
the coast of Arraean, which the Burmese 
then possessed. Making a sudden night 
attack, they drove away a small guard of 
British troops stationed on the island, 
killed several of them, and took forcible 
possession of the island. This, coming 
close upon other outrages, was not to be 
tolerated. Our government, however, 
resolved to consider the forcible occupa¬ 
tion of Shapnree as the act of the local 
authorities of Arraean, and addressed a 
gentle declaration to the Burmese central 
government, recapitulating the past oc¬ 
currences, and calling upon the court of 
Ava to disavow their officers in Arraean. 
The court of Ava, as might have been 
anticipated, considered this gentle de¬ 
claration as a pusillanimous attempt to 
deprecate the resentment of the Burmese. 
They triumphantly appealed to the paper 
as a proof that the British government of 
India dreaded to enter upon a contest 
with them; and they intimated that unless 
their right to the island of Shapurce was 
distinctly admitted, the victorious Lord 
of the While Elephant and the Golden 
Foot would invade the Company’s do¬ 
minions. In the meanwhile two com¬ 
panies of the 20th regiment landed on 
the disputed island, drove off the Burmese, 
and stockaded themselves. And on the 
other side the commanding officer and 
some of the crew of the Company's 
cruiser Sophia w r ere seized on the main¬ 
land and carried up the country. Both 
sides now actively prepared for war, the 
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Anglo-li.d uii troops on tin* frontier I icing.', 
however, ordered to maintain a. strict 
neutralil} for tin* present. More* and 
more* coilimned in their idea that we 
were afraid of them, from 40u0 to .M'OO 
Burmese and Asamesc advanced from 
Asam into the pro\inee of (kiehar, and 
began to .stockade themselves at a post 
within five miles of the town of Svlliet, 
and onl} 'J2h miles from Calcutta. The 
town of Svlliet was on our frontier, and 
the whole of Caehar was under our pro¬ 
tection, }ct the Burmese claimed that 
province as their own, and ealhd upon 
the Rajah of the adjoining province of 
Jinteea 1«> submit to the government of 
Ava. Major Newton, tin* ohiecr com¬ 
manding on the Svlhet frontier, concen¬ 
trated his detachment and marched against 
the invaders. It was at dj}break, on the 
17 th of Jarman, I oil, that he came m 
sight of their stockade and of a village 
adjoining,of which they had taken pos¬ 
session. The Bunue.se in the village 
presently gave way, lmt those in the | 
stockades nude a resolute resistance, and 
were not driven out until they had lost 
about a hundred men, and had killed six 
of our sepoys. They then lied to the 
hills. Shoitl} after this action Mr. Scott, 
our commissioner, arrived at Sylhct, and 
from that point he advanced to Bli.ulra- 
poor, in order to maintain a moie ready 
commiumatiou with tlu* Burmese au¬ 
thorities. On the 31st of January Mr. 
Scott received a message from the Bur¬ 
mese general, who justified his advance 
into Caehar, and declared that lie hud 
orders to follow and apprehend certain 
persons wherever they might take refuge, 
fn reply this Burmese general, who held 
the chief command in Asam, was told 
that he must not disturb the frontiers of 
the Company, or interfere in the affairs 
of its allies, and that the Burmese in¬ 
vaders must evacuate Caehar, or the 
forces of the British government would 
be compelled to advance both into Caehar 
and Asam. To this communication no 
answer was received, the Burmese com¬ 
mander stating that he could give none 
until he had received instructions from 
his court at Ava. The messengvis sent 
by Mr. Scott were detained in the Bur¬ 
mese camp under different pretexts. It 


was ele.uly the object of the Burmese to 
procrastinate the negotiations until they 
had strengthened themselves in the ad¬ 
vanced positions they had occupied. The 
Rajah of Jinteea, who had been im¬ 
periously sunimoiiul to the Burmese 
camp, and commanded to prostrate him¬ 
self before the shadow of flu. (Joldeu 
Foot, threw him-elf upon the British 
government for protection; and various 
native chiefs whose tmitoiies la} be¬ 
tween the frontiers of the Burmese em¬ 
pire and the frontiers of the British 
dominions called loudly for Knglish aid. 
i’lli", the south-east frontier of Bengal, 
had in fact been kept in constant dread 
and danger of invasion for more than a 
year, while The adjoining and friendly 
territories laid been exposed to the dc- 
stiactive inroads and the overbearing 
insolence of tin* Burmese and Asamesc 
for many veins 1. 

Major Newton did not follow the Bur¬ 
mese be had muted, lml, after driving 
them from then* stockade, he returned to 
S}lhct, and vvitlidiew the whole of his 
foiee from Caehar. Almost as soon as 
the Major was within Ins own frontier 
the Bimncse advanced again into the 
country fmm which lie Iiaddnven them, 
and stockaded some Miongcr positions. 
The} were join* d b) another considerable 
force, vibile anotii'Y detachment, 2000 
strong, collet ted in tin ir tear, as a reserve 
or column <>l support. Still advancing, 
and stockading as they advanced, the 
main hod} of the Burmese pushed their 
stockades on the north bank of the river 
Surma, to w it hin one thousand yards of 
the British post at Bhadrapoor. Captain 
Johnstone, who commanded at that post, 
had but a very -mall force w itli him, yet he 
succeeded in dislodging the invaders from 
their i llinished work* at the point of the 

* llorac*' II.imii.ui Wilson, Em|. (the distm- 
KUislird OiKniali-a, lbido^-or of Suiscut, Oxford, 
xj\), “ Dnruimmu illnstiaim* of the Burmese 
War, with an ’ utiodtuto*.} Sketch of the lhmts 
oI tlu* S\,ti. and .in Appendix/* Calcutta, 1 S 27 . 
M.ijoi ^imdm.v-s, mil nary se« rotary to the com¬ 
mander of tlio ex ins tiium to A\a, and assistant 
political ngi'iit in \ui, 44 Narrative of the Bur- 
ini'ai* W.ir, the Opcr.ilioiu* of M.ijor- 

tieneiil Sir Arc luliald Campbell s Army, fiom 
iU luiidinj' nt Hangoon, ni May, lt> 24 , to the 
rcmcluMou ot n Treat\ of IV.no at YandaboO, in 
February, 1 H 26 /* London, 1827 . 
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bayonet, and ip driving them beyond the 
Surma. This was on the l.Uli of Fe¬ 
bruary. On the following day Lieu¬ 
tenant-Colonel Bowen joined and took 
the command over Captain Johnstone, 
and instantly marched in pursuit of the 
retreating enemy. They were found 
stockading themselves in a strong posi¬ 
tion on the opposite bank of the Jctinghi 
river, a deep and rapid stream. The only 
difficulty encountered was in getting 
across this stream. As soon as our troops 
were over, and had fixed their bayonets, 
the Burmese cleared out of their stockade 
and fled to the hills. But there was an¬ 
other divis’on of the army of the Lord of 
the White Elephant, which had stockaded 
a much stlonger position at Doodpatlee, 
where their front was covered by the 
Surma riv« r, and their rear rested on 
steep hills. Lath of the expos* d faces of 
this intreneliTucnt was defend*d by a deep 
ditoli, about fourteen feet wide; a strong 
fence of bamboo spikes inn alomr the 
outer edge of the ditch, and the approach 
on the land side was Through jungle and 
high grass. Lieutenant-Colonel J»o\w n, 
however,inarched against this formidable 
stockade and attacked it. 'Hie Burmese 
remained paisive till oar troop* advanced 
to the bamboo spikes, when they poured 
upon them a destructive and well-main¬ 
tained fin*, which completely chocked 
their advance, although they kept their 
ground. When Lieutenant Armstrong 
had l>ecn killed and four other officers 
wounded, and about one hundred and 
fifty of our sepoys killed or wounded, 
Bowen called off the attacking party 
and retired to Jatm poor, at a short 
distance. On the a 7th of February 
Colonel Inues joined the force at J.itra- 
poor with four guns and a battalion ol‘ 
fresh troops, and assumed the command. 
But in the meanwhile the Burmese had 
retreated from their formidable position 
and retired into their own country, eva¬ 
cuating the whole of Caehar. 

But before this time the great Burmese 
chief, the Maha Bandoola, then high in la- 
vour at the court of A \ a. and tin* prop ctor 
of a scheme for the con (jurat of Bengal, had 
collected a great army near the rtnithern 
extreAiity of our frontier, and had I 
marched into A imean, provided with \ 


golden fetters, in which the governor- 
general of India was to be led captive 
to Ava.* This Maha Bandoola had 
convinced the king that, with 100,000 
men, w hich he said his majesty could as¬ 
semble with case, the conquest of Bengal 
might be achieved; and his majesty find 
consulted with a foreign residenter at 
Ava. ns to the means of driving the Fug- 
li*-li out of India, f The Lord of the 
(jSolden Foot laid claim to a|i the terri¬ 
tories cast of Moorshedabad, as having 
formerly belonged to the kingdom of Ar- 
rjean, which lie and his ancestors had 
conquered.^ Exaggerated reports of the 
strength and feroeity of the Burmese 
troops cairicd alarm even to Calcutta; 
the peasants on our frontier fled in dismay 
from tlicir \ illuges, and even idle rumour 
was so industriously magnified by timid 
or designing people, that the native mer¬ 
chants of Calcutta were with difficulty 
persuaded to lofraiu from removing their 
families and property fioin under the 
very guns of Fort William.^ 

But the British Lion was rousing him¬ 
self, and piep.inng to put forth his mighty 
strength : and hardly ever, or in any pari 
of the world, was his bound so rapid or 
more terrible. As the two slates might 
now be considered as actually at war. 
Lord Amherst declared war in iorm, and 
promulgated the grounds of our quarrel 
m a declaration addressed to the C'ouil 
of Ava and the different powers of India, 
and in a public proclamation dated the 
p >th of March, 1824. Ordcis had been 
previously given for the equipment of a 
force of from 5000 to fiooo men at the 
presidencies of Calcutta and Madras. It 
had been wisely determined to act upon 
the offensive, and not to commence ope¬ 
rations either on the barren mountains of 

* Majoi Snodgrass. 

f Id. 

Deposition of Henry Conger, Esq. 

If we njjhuv understand a pass.ige in Bishop 
Ilebtu’s cone-pondence. uthoi inhabitants of 
Cdbutl.i besides the native meichanta were in 
ifre.it dimm, ashing leave to semi their pioperty 
into the citadel, packing oft their wives and 
children across the rnoi, and expecting to seethe 
war-beats ot the Hmniebe on the salt water lake, 
or the "Olden umbiellas of their chief, mounted 
oil the top or St. John s Cdliedr.il — Jitter to 
J. 1) liniut Ilortnn , 7 ifQ.; Cuttr<puwlrnae in Ap- 
pewitt to lU-hop fltUn'b Iwiutv J.>v,nnl. 
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Arracan, or in the pestilential jungles of 
Chittagong; hut in the great river which 
leads through the heart of the Burmese 
Empire (and is the highway of the trade 
of tlie country), where no attack was ex¬ 
pected. The plan of the campaign, in 
short, was to ascend the Irawuddi and 
to begin by capturing the city of Ran¬ 
goon, the principal port and trading 
place of the Burmese Empire. Good 
arrangements, considering the ignorance 
that prevailed, were made by General 
the Honourable Sir Edward Paget, our 
conwiauder-iii-chicf in India. The two 
divisions, from Calcutta and Madras, 
were directed to assemble at Port Corn¬ 
wallis, in the Great Andaman Island — 
an island occupied, as in the days of 
Marco Polo, by downright savages, if 
not cannibals—from which the combined 
forces, under the command of Major- 
General Sir Archibald Campbell, were 
to proceed to the Irawaddi. Between 
the 12th and 17th of April, the Bengal 
division, consisting of the king’s Kith and 
38th regiment, and two companies of 
artillery, were embarked at Calcutta. 
They were detained for some da) s at the 
Great Andaman, waiting the arrival of 
the division from Madras. But by the 
4th of May the greater part of tin* troops 
from Madras, consisting of his Majesty's 
41st regiment, a Company’s European 
regiment, and seven battalions of native 
infantry, with artillery, gun lascars, &e., 
reached the place of rendezvous ; and on 
the following morning the united forces 
left the Andamans, under the protection 
of his Majesty’s ships “ Lilly ” and 
“ Larne,” the former commanded by 
Commodore Grant, anti the latter by 
Captain Marryat The transports were 
also accompanied or followed by several 
of the Company’s armed cruisers, and 
by the “ Diana” steam-boat. In nearly 
all parts of the operations which were 
now about to begin, the land troops were 
greatly indebted to the co-operation of the 
Navy, and to the services of the steam- 
vessel, the first which had ever floated 
in those waters. Our ships anchored 
within the bar of the Rangoon river on 
the 10th. The arrival of our fleet was 
wholly unexpected; the town was un¬ 
prepared for its reception, and the civil 


authoritieswere thrown in ^consternation. 
Our arrival was, however, quickly an¬ 
nounced by numerous beacons, prepared at 
the mouth of the river; and in the course of 
the night the signals were repeated and ex¬ 
tended by blazing fires ince«rypart of 
the surrounding country. It w?u, there¬ 
fore, desirable that no time should be lost 
in appearing before the town. On the 
very next morning the fleet proceeded up 
the river, being wafted on its way by a 
fair wind, and led by his Majesty's ship 
“ Liflfy.” A few harmless shots from the 
guardhouses on the banks were the only 
impediments offered to its progress. At 
12 o'clock tlic “ Li try” anchored close to 
the principal battery at the king’s wharf 
in Rangoon, the transports anchoring in 
succession in her rear. Having furled 
sails and heat to quarters, a pause of 
some minutes eusued, during w hich not 
a shot was fired. On our side humanity 
forbade that we should fire into an almost 
defenceless town, crowded with inoffensive 
people; and the Burmese, on their part, 
were unwilling to begin the unequal con¬ 
test. They stood for some time inactive 
at their guns ; but at length, being urged 
by the threats of their chiefs, they opened 
their feeble battery on our shipping. The 
frigate’s fire soon silenced the battery and 
every gun on shore : the enemy lied from 
their works,/and our troops, being landed, 
took quiet possession of a deserted town. 
Proclamations had lieen previously issued 
promising British protection to the in¬ 
habitants, and prompt and liberal pay¬ 
ment for whatever the troops might want 
of them : but the Burmese governor had 
given orders for driving the whole of the 
inhabitants into the neighbouring jungles, 
where the men were to be organized into 
corps, a*, d the women and children to be 
strictly guarded as pledges for the good 
conduct of their fathers, husbands, and 
brothers; whose desertion was to be pu¬ 
nished by the sacrifice of their children 
or nearest female relatives. And, with 
the population, nearly every tiling which 
the town contained had been removed 
into the inmost recesses of the jungle, or 
carried far up the river Irawaddi. As 
the people of Rangoon were very aquatic, 
and as the river was known to swarm with 
boats, our commanders had calculated 
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upon finding more than a sufficient num¬ 
ber of boats fb carry the troops up the 
river to Ava, the capital; but not a boat 
vas to be found--everything had been 
removed that was at all likely to be of use 
to an invading army—oxen, horses were 
no more to be found than boats—there 
was nothing left in the neighbourhood of 
Rangoon except a little paddy. It was 
evident that all this was only the pre¬ 
lude to a plan of laying waste the whole 
country in our fiont, in the Iiojh? of starv¬ 
ing us from their shores, liven the 
few British meiehants, and American 
missionaries,* who were known to he 
residing at Rangoon, had disappeared, 
and their too piohahlc fate excited general 
commiseration throughout the army. It 
appeared, from the testimony of a few of 
the inhabitants who had concealed them¬ 
selves in the town, that, as soon as the 
approach of our armament was known, 
all foreigners .were seized, fettered, and 
confined in the custom-house, from which 
they w'oic repeatedly marched up to the 
hall of justice to be interrogated by the 
governor. Not one of these individuals 
knew or had the means of know ing be¬ 
fore-hand an}thing of our expedition; 
but the governor would not believe their 
protestations, and their death was soon 
resolved on. In their prison, their guards 
took a sa\ age pleasure in parading and 
sharpening the instruments of execution 
before their eyes, in strewing the sand 
before the door, and in making the 
usual preparations for a scries of exe¬ 
cutions. In this dreadful state #f sus¬ 
pense the English and American prisoners 
remained for many hours, but fear at 
last did what prayers and pity could not 
do: the governor dreaded a retaliation, 
he suspended the final order of execution 
from hour to hour, and until a .‘12-pound 
shot fired by the “ Lilly” entered the 
prison, suspended the bloody deliberations 
of the authorities there assembled, and 
broke up the meeting. The chiefs fled 
from the city ; and their prisoners, strong¬ 
ly fettered, but under a w eak and timid 


• The American mi*sion.n ies at Rangoon were, 
CJeoigc Hough nml-Wade; the English mer¬ 

chants or traders were, Alexander Tains! i, i man 

«f Crief, William Kov, a Perl liman ; and- 

Trill. 


guard, were marched a short way up the 
country. Immediately after landing, 
part of our troops were pushed a short 
distance in advance of Rangoon, and 
thereat the guard which accompanied the 
prisoners became alarmed for their own 
safety, and took to their heels, leaving 
their charge in two houses near a*great 
pagoda, whore they were next morning 
found by our advanced patroles.* 

• Some other Ihitish and A me lie ills who were 
hi the interim ol the umntiv weie not quite no 
foituuute. Mr. Iletny (imigei, imucluut and 
native or London, who had hem Hauling at Ava 
lor niMilv two yens,and who hud become a joeut 
favoimtc at eouit: a Smt< h skqpei of the name 
ol John Laird, who had emic up the euuutry to 
puichaso iuuIh'i , Mr A.Judson and Mr. Pure, 
A hum lean lVipti'd luissiouaiie*.. \n re seized and 
eon\eved to tlie condemned pn-soii of Av.i, being 
loaded \\itli live pairs ot iion> • aeh. For many 
weeks they \une kepi in must ml apprehension 
ol* being put to <h ilh by mime exciuemluig tor¬ 
ture. The puson was ti11tiy to the last dcgici; ol' 
filthiness, and eiowded with mmjniiK and u tth 
our sepoys who hnd been taken piisoiteis neai 
tin* Sylhet frontier, 01 weie liken ilterwanls 
on the liaw.uldi Aflei lying f.n lieuilj twelve 
months in tins condemned pi win. they wen* 
leniuved to a still woise plan* ol <onlmeinerit, in 
a solitarv spot about ten miles hum Ava. and 
about lour from Am.uapooia This place wax 
<•tllt'il Aonghonlee, 01 the Field of Victory. I lew 
they we ip thicutcncd with being buried alive, 
and wen* exposed to other ami more tenibh* 
tin eats, and to a genenl treatment unutterably 
Lnut.vl. As they were not released until the close 
of the wai, they sutleied m all neirly twenty- 
one months' captivity and toitnre. Then clothes 
rotted away on their backs, and they could pio- 
eure no change ; both the prisons summed with 
lice and other vermin. The government, which 
had sei/ed all their propel(y, allowed them no 
provisions; they' were often two 01 thice clays 
together witliout any food, nml all the food they 
could proem e thiongh the com passion ol the 
natives, or tluough a little money they had so- 
eieted, was a little rice or an occasional handful of 
►linking dried iivei lish. The e.intiuty of Robert 
Knox in the interior of Ceylon, though of longer 
duration, was not equal m suffering to Mr. 
tiouger’s imprisonment in Ava; ami if our much 
esteemed friend could Imi induced to draw up a 
full narrative of all his adventures and MJirorings 
in the lbirmese territories, he might produce a 
I look that would rival in inteicst Knox's truly 
admiiable volume. In addition* to the charm of 
adventure, he might convey a fund of useful in¬ 
formation about the state of the country and the 
manners of the people. Down to the moment ol 
his arrest, which took plan* at Ava three days 
alter the king had received information that the 
English had landed at Rangoon, Mr. Gougcr had 
been an especial favouiite with the king. 

JuiUon, the missionary, and his wife, had been 
living in the liurme^e dominions ever since the 
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Our commanders had greatly mis¬ 
calculated the importance of the capture 
of Hanlon, the means which that capture 
would put at their disposal for carrying 
on the war, the internal strength of the 
Burmese government, the nature of the 

yoar | si a. Mis. Ju a son, thorn'll put iimlei sinut 
mirvi»ill,iu( e, wn-* not llnovui into pnson. I’.uts 
of then .uhiMitun's aic\riv "nitinllv Known to 
the uoilil tliKHi^h llu‘11 v.uious publications in 
mission. m> in ijM/iues, Xrr. They wc*ie csWvniort 
n iifilit IumiIimI devout,and eoiisi iiMitioiis couple, 
though not tin* lmill llu* ciioi* usually ittcndiiii' 
Protestant niiss.ou.inrs m tin* Fast. Mi. luilsou 
Appears to lia\e < oinineueeil ,i ti.uislatioii ol the 
Seuptuies into the Itunnese liofoie hi* propejJy 
umletstoml that lie compbineil that m 

four je.iis no ilurinan li.nl lenoion eil nlol.ilis — 
that they weie 11 iii.nl on their idols, ami their 

whole soul seenn*«l oii^m^mmI m idolnhyamI hi 

ten \ears' tune he h.ipti/eil only tour natives. He 
w is) upon petition, admitted to the Goldi n Foot, 
ami even to In hold the (ioliien F.iee , Imt .is soon 

a.i diicoxeieil th.it the 
Itouest Ameiie.m UapUst w.is no i<m|uioi, ami 
<lul not possess the philosopher's stom*. oi any 
othi i moihIitIuI M'ni‘1 w lm li nii^lit set un* him 
from all disease ami make him live toi cmm, 
he sent Mi. ami Mis. .Imlson, ami ** Inother 
(Jolman/MiK K 'o the coast The inissioiMin s, 
Iuammit, had been peiuntied to return to the 
cji pit'll, and Pin e ami .Iiulsou wen* seized at Vva 
on tlie same day as Mi (Jou^ei. 

Then* was auoihei Fiu'lisli-lunn pusonei, and 
by tai the slrao-pM bom:' ol them all. Ills name 
was Uodipus He hid tumeily been a petty 
otlieer oil boaid one ni llie Compauv’s slops, 
but while his slop was h in<r m the IIoo^hl\ he 
had quarielled and fought with an ) 1 lu 1 potu 
oflieer, hail left him for dead, and had taken to 
flight in older to s-ave los own neck \(.voiding 
to his own aecount to Mr. Goulet whilom \ ii-oii, 
he hud not taken uiy unl.iu advantage of his 
toe, atld he had asceitamed that tin 1 man had not 
realty died, lhit the latter laet at lend teemed 
very * questionable, and Uodgem e\tmvd grt at 
feat ol'falling into the bauds ol lus eoiiutiymeu. 
Ffe had bom living upwiiuls ot (mti \e.os m the 
dominions oi his lhirmeso Mnjestv, anil be was 
now ngie\ old man. with a long thin beaid. Me 
lmd assumed the dress and nearly all the lnbits 
of a native bmmese ; and gieit w is Mr. 
(jougei's snipnse when he (iist went toco'ii I to 
bear hnnselt atldiobst'd in j*ikmI suiloilike Fiiulwh 
by Kiieii a litftue ? Rodgers’s adveiituica and 
\lclssitildes had been very numerous. At one 
time he bud been leeeiver of the king's customs 
in the port of H.iiigoou ; at atiothei time lie had 
been loaded with nous and tin own into prison as 
a oonspnatoi. Me was tolerably pro-speious when 
his last misioitune fell upon him, and when the 
King bci/ed till lus piopcily. Still haunted by 
the dread of the guU'»WH, Rodgers would not 
approach the Kuglish camp when the win w.us 
ov»r. lie prdened slaying in Ava niul taking 
hid clianci'. agun among the iJuiiuese. 


country, and the character of the people. 
They thought it very prolTable that the 
war would end at Ban goon, whereas it 
only began after the capture of that place. 
As in the Nepaulese war, the first cam¬ 
paign in the Birman Empire was a war 
of experiment, or a fighimg in the dark. 
Tt is true that in this country, as well as 
in Nepaul (though in a much less de¬ 
gree), there were obstacles to the acqui¬ 
sition of correct information: but it should 
seem that, with a little previous fore¬ 
thought, expense, and preparation, an 
amount of information might have been 
obtained which would lune saved us from 
many serious blunders. If Lord Amherst, 
or Sir Edward Paget, our lua\e com¬ 
mander-in-chief, had taken council of 
a man like Sir Stamford Baffles, or of 
any person of activity, energy, and ability, 
that had previously devoted some months 
to the acquisition of information respect¬ 
ing the Burmese Empire, as Baffles laid 
done with regard to Java and the other 
islands of the Eastern Archipelago, before 
the expedition was decided upon, the war, 
instead of dragging on for nearly twd 
years, might possibly have been termi¬ 
nated in two months. In the too confident 
hope of finding all that they wanted at 
Bungoon, our troops had come unprovided 
with proper equipments for advancing 
either by land or by watt r ; their supplies 
of provisions were scanty, from the same 
miscalculation; and they now found 
themselves cut off from all supplies, ex¬ 
cept such as, in course of time, came by sea 
from Calcutta. To increase their em¬ 
barrassments, the rainy monsoon was just 
setting in. Nothing remained but to 
hike up a long residence in the miserable 
and filthy hovels of Bangoon, situated in 
the midst of swamps and rice-grounds. 
The r 1 thy town was surrounded by a 
wooden stockade from l(j to 18 feet high, 
which effectually shut out all view of the 
fine river which runs past it, and gave the 
tow n a confined and unhealthy appearance. 
Everything in and about the place was in 
ruins, except the lofty golden Dagon Pa¬ 
goda. r l he houses were built of wood, 
or more frequently of bamboo; the floors 
were raised some feet above the ground, 
which might have contributed to their 
dryness, healthiness, and comfort, were it 
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not that the space* beneath was always a 
receptacle for* dirt and stagnant water. 
Herds of meagre swine, the disgusting 
scavengers of the town, infested the streets 
by day ; and at night they were relieved 
by packs of hungry dogs that yelled, 
bowled, quai relied, and harked all the 
night long, depriving the soldiers of their 
rest. To this dismal town of Rangoon, 
and to a range about three miles beyond 
it, our troops were destined to be con¬ 
fined for several mouths. For many 
days after the disembarkation a hope 
was entertained that some of the inha¬ 
bitants would return to their homes, and 
afford some piospect of local supplies; 
but tin' people were all kept in cheek by 
the powerful nieaMiies adopted and the 
terrible threats iced and often carried 
into practice by their g»\ eminent; and 
every day’s experience only increased our 
disappointment, and proved how little we 
knew of the character of tlu* nation we 
had to deal with.* There was no passing 
the swamps and inundated rice-fields, or 
the thick jungle beyond them, which was 
intersected only by a few 1 arrow foot¬ 
paths, like the jungles and forests of 
Ceylon; and behind this screen the un¬ 
seen enemy plied their work, raising tlieiv 
levies, and gradually collecting them so 
as to form a cordon round our cantonments. 
“Ilid from our view,” su)s the his¬ 
torian of tliis war, “ on every side in the 
darkness of a deep, and, to regular bodies, 
an impenetrable forest, far beyond which 
the inhabitants and all the cattle of the 
Rangoon district had been driven, the 
Burmese chiefs carried on their operations 
'and matured their future schemes with 
vigilance, secrecy, and activity. Neither 
rumour nor intelligence of 1 what was pass¬ 
ing within their posts ever reached us. 
Beyond the invisible line which circum¬ 
scribed our position all was mystery or 
vague conjecture.”* A series, a perfect 
continuity of stockades was erected, and 
was pushed nearer and nearer to Rangoon. 
Like the Nepaulese, the Birmans rarely 
met an enemy in the open field: their con¬ 
quests had all been made through the 
system of stockades. Instructed and- 
trained from their youth in the formation 

• Major Snodgrass. 


and defence of these works, they hud 
attained to great skill and judgment in 
the use of them. By gradual approaches, 
and by carefully stockading all their po¬ 
sitions as they advanced, their wars had 
for lyaiiy years been an uninterrupted 
scries of conquests; and at the time of our 
landing at Rangoon they had subdued and 
iileoi pointed into their Empire nearly all 
the potty states by which it was sur¬ 
rounded. Their spirit was therefore high, 
and their confidence in a system of war¬ 
fare, which had been productive of so 
many conquests, was confirmed. They 
quickly saw lho difference between our 
disciplined troops and those of the native 
pow ers w ith w horn they had been hitherto 
engaged; but this knowledge only made 
them the mine cautious and the more 
attentive to the number and strength of 
their stockades. 

The long and gilded war-boats of (lie 
Burmese, and the skill and spirit of the 
lrawaddi boatmen, were not altogether 
uuknow n at C -alcutta when our expedition 
was planned. Every town on the river, 
according to its size, w r as obliged to 
furnish a gilt or a common war-boat, and 
to man and keep it iu constant readiness. 
These boats carried from forty to fifty 
men each, and the Lord of the White 
Elephant and the Golden Foot could 
muster from oQO to 300 war-boats. In 
actual war these boatmen were about the 
most respectable part of his majesty's 
force. In a time of peace they were as 
turbulent and overhearing as the Galion- 
jeos of the Turkish sultan used to lie in 
former times. Receiving little pay, and 
living chiefly by rapine, they were in a 
state of constant hostility with the rest of 
the people, and were audacious and 
prompt to execute any orders of govern¬ 
ment however cruel or violent.* They 
were more particularly attached to, aud 
dependent on, the crown than any other 
class of men in Ava; and they had proved 
their devotion to their k’tfig by removing 
every beat that was likely to be useftil to 
the English. At the royal mandate the Ira- 
waildi above Rangoon was speedily covered 
w ith warriors from the towns upon its 


* Captain Cox’s Journal, as quoted by Major 
Suod^ratto. 
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banks. At the ^anu* time the war tocsin 
was sounded in every part of the country ; 
and every town and village within 3(»0 
miles of Rangoon .sent its complement of 
armed men to drive the strangers hack 
into the ocean from whence they came. 
As their troops rapidly increased in num¬ 
bers, the enemy that were making the 
cordon round Rangoon became more 
daring; and gradually approaching nearer 
and nearer, they commenced stockading 
themselves in the jungle within hearing of 
our advanced posts. Si v A rehihahl Canq 
bell did all that he could to encourage this 
boldness, for he could not undertake any 
distant operation, and the monsoon rams 
were now' beginning to deluge the coun¬ 
try. On the morning of the *J8th of 
May, when they hud stockaded an ad¬ 
vanced corps within little more than 
musket shot distance from our picquets, 
Sir Archibald thought that it was time 
to punish their temerity, and that an op¬ 
portunity was ottered for cutting up part 
of their army. With four companies of 
Europeans, two field-pieces, and *iuu se¬ 
poys he moved against the foremost 
stockade. The works being incomplete, 
the Burmese quitted it, and retired 
through the wood after tiring a few shot. 
Sir Archibald and His column continued to 
advance through the wood by a winding 
and very narrow pathway, at every turn 
of which there was some breastwork or 
stockade. These works, however, w ere all 
hastily abandoned, the Burmese not having 
had time sufficient to finish them. Attcr 
an advance of five miles our troops, emerg¬ 
ing from the jungles, suddenly entered a 
wide open field, intersected by a morass 
and rivulet, across which there was a 
long narrow’ biidge. Here the retreating- 
enemy faced about, and attempted a 
formation for the purpose of defending 
the passage of .the bridge; but they soon 
gave w r ay before the fire of our two field- 
pieces, aud then continued their retreat 
towards other woods and jungles. At 
this juncture a terrible storm began ; the 
rain fell in torrents, and our two field- 
pieces could be dragged no farther. Sir 
Archibald Campbell, however, deter¬ 
mined to proceed, hoping by a very 
rapid advance to be able to liberate the 
Rangoon women and children, being well ( 


assured that their release would be fol¬ 
lowed by the speedy desertion of their 
inale relations, for whom they were held 
in pledge. Therefore, leaving the 400 
sepoys to guard the guns, Sir Archibald 
pushed on rapidly with the four compa¬ 
nies of British troops. After traversing 
another jungle he reached tb ft edge of 
the extensive plain of Joazoang. In the 
midst of this plain, and at a short dis¬ 
tance from each other, stood two villages 
closely flanked by jungle oil either hand. 
TJie rain descended more violently than 
ever; the English soldiers were knee deep 
in water, blit they cheerfully marched on. 
On approaching the villages they observed 
that they were defended in fioutbytwo 
stockades, filled with men who seemed 
confident in the strength of their position, 
and who shouted and cried “ I/a gee! La- 
gee!” (Come! Come!) At the same 
time large bodies of the enemy were 
moving from the rear of the villages 
and forming by the side of the jungle. 
Leaving one company to keep this force 
in check, Sir Archibald, with the three 
other companies, made a dash at the 
stockades. The enemy within them 
commenced a heavy fire, to w hich, from 
the wet state of their muskets, our troops 
could at first make but little return. But 
the works were not above eight feet high, 
and our men, forcing their w ay over them, 
brought then* bayonets to bear upon a 
crow ded, dense, and confused living mass. 
The conflict was now short, but very 
sanguinary. The works had only very 
narrow ways of egress, and the foremost 
fugitives, getting wedged in them, blocked 
them lip and prevented the flight of the 
rest. When they could run away, they 
ran; hut the Burmese never gave and 
njver expected quarter. Lowering their 
heads t' a butting position, they blindly 
charged upon our soldiers’ bayonets. 
They were killed in heaps, for our people 
had dried their muskets, and could now 
•our iu volleys as well as use the bayonet, 
■ew or none were spared, as from the 
barbarous and treacherous mode of war¬ 
fare practised by the Burmese death alone 
afforded safety.* During the attack upon 

* “The experiment,” adils Major Snodgrass*, 

was tried, but tried in vain. Humanity might 
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the two stockades the enemy in the plain, 
whose force “was roughly estimated at 
from 4000 to 5000 men, made no move¬ 
ment in their defence; but as soon as 
they saw that our troops were in pos¬ 
session of the works they set up a horrid 
yell and began to move towards the 
stockades. The single company which 
Sir Archibald had left on the plain suf¬ 
ficed to keep them in check; and as our 
other three companies rapidly moved out 
of the works and formed, the Burmese 
host wavered and fell back. The British 
then collected their killed and wounded 
and carried them from the field ; and, as 
the day was drawing to its close, they 
marched back to quarters, slowly and 
without any molestation. The enemy left 
300 dead in the stockades and adjacent 
fields, and many more were wounded. 
On our side Lieutenant Alexander How¬ 
ard was killed, and Lieutenants Mitchell 
and OTlalJoran were very severely 
wounded : two rank and file wore killed 
and about twenty were wounded. In going 
and returning the enemy’s advanced stock¬ 
ades were all destroyed. * 

The sharp lesson they had received 
shook the confidence of the Burmese 
commanders in their troops and stock¬ 
ades. Hitherto every effort to open 
communications with them had failed, 
but they now sent two deputies to the 
British general. They had no intention 
whatever of agreeing to terms, or even 
of entering upon the discussion of a 
treaty; all that they wanted was to lull 
their adversaries into inactivity, and to 
gain time for strengthening their own 
works and increasing the number of their 
own army. Sir Archibald Campbell was 
making arrangements for attacking one 
of their strongest posts on the Irawaddi 

prompt a British soldier to pass a fallen or van¬ 
quished foe; but when he found his forbearance 
repaid on all occasions by a shot, the instant 
that his back was turned, self-pre*>ervation soon 
taught him the necessity of other measures; 
and it consequently happened that our first en¬ 
counters with the troops of Ava were sanguinary 
and revolting, especially to soldiers whom feel¬ 
ing and the customs of ’war alike taught to treat 
with kindness and forbearance those whom thei£ 
valour had subdued." 

* Maior Snodgrass. Sir Archibald Campbell’s 
Dispatch, in 11. H. Wilson's Documents illus¬ 
trative of the Burmese &c. 


river when, on the morning of the 9t,b of 
June, a request was sent in from their 
camp that passports might he furnished 
to two men of rank who were desirous 
of conferring with the English general. 
The passes were instantly granted, and 
in the course of the forenoon two war- 
boats made their appearance and landed 
the two Burmese deputies at Rangoon. 
These native chiefs conducted themsehes 
w ith much ease and boldness, and with still 
more cunning and address. Having en¬ 
tered the house, they sat down with all 
the familiarity of old fiicnds; they paid 
their compliments to the British officers; 
and made their remarks upon what they 
saw with much freedom and apparent good 
humour. The senior- -a stout old man, in 
a long scarlet robe, and with a red hand¬ 
kerchief tied round his head—then opened 
the subject of their mission with the 
question, “ Why arc you come here with 
your ships ami soldiers ?” following up 
the question w ith professions of the good 
faith, pacific intentions, and friendly dis¬ 
position of the Burmese government. 
The provocations they had given by in¬ 
vading our neighbours and dependants, 
by attacking our own territories, &c. 
were fully explained as being the causes 
of the war, and the nature and extent of 
the redress we demanded was plainly 
stated. In spite of all their address their 
real object was discovered, and they in¬ 
deed betrayed it themselves when they 
refused to remove the barrier placed in 
the way of communication and recon¬ 
ciliation and asked for a lew* days’ delay. 
Sir Archibald Campbell gave them to un¬ 
derstand that no delay would be granted 
—that their post on the river would be 
attacked forthwith. IJe, however, gave, 
and they condescended to take back to 
their camp, a declaration of the terms upon 
which peace would be restored. The 
two chiefs stepped into their war-boats 
with ail air of defiance; and the boatmen 
went olF with great speed, rising on their 
short oars, and singing*in chorus “Oh, 
what a happy king have we!” * The 
very next morning the post on the river 

* Major Snodgrajia. Tfie boatmrti wore broad 
Chinese hats. Their featured were liarah, bold, 
and strongly markotf. 
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was attacked by our troops. It was at 
the village* of Kcmnieudinc, a war-boat 
station only throe miles above Rangoon. 
The enemy laboured incessantly, day and 
night, to strengthen this position: the 
ground behind the \ ilhige, elevated and 
commanding, was surrounded by a thick 
forest in the rear; the heights had already 
been strongly stockaded and abbatised in 
front; and the approach on the land faces 
was rendered dillicult by a thick jungle, 
while the swamp) nature of the ground 
towards the Irawaddi strengthened the 
work on that side. Hut these defences 
were not tenable against two divisions of 
vessels which proceeded up the river to 
attack the stockade in that direction, and 
nearly 3000 men, who marched to the 
attack by land, with four 18-pounders 
and four mortars. In a few minutes 
after the attack commenced a great part 
of the extensive woik was carried, and 
the enemy there stationed were driven 
into the jungle, leaving behind them 150 
dead. At the rear gate of this stockade 
were found the gilt uinhiella, sword, and 
spear of a Burmese commander of high 
Tank ; the umbrella, which chieflydenotes 
the rank, being shattered by a shower of 
our grap**. The body of the chief him¬ 
self was found a few yards farther in the 
jungle, and was recognised to he that of 
the stout and cunning old deputy who 
had visited our quarters the preceding 
day. This night -a night of storm and 
pitiless rain--was spent by our troops, 
under arms, under the dripping trees of 
the jungle or in the inundated ricc-fichls; 
but on the following morning, when they 
marched to storm the rest of the w orbs, 
they found that they were entirely de¬ 
serted, and that the Hunncse had gone 
off in a panic to another stockaded post 
a good many miles in the rear of Kent- 
mendine. The most desperate crews of 
the king's war-boats had fought in the 
stockades at Kemmendine and had joined 
in the retreat. Sir Archibald Campbell's 
loss in killed and wounded was very in¬ 
considerable. 

For a time there seemed to be a general 
pause and terror on the side of the Bur¬ 
mese, who had now evacuated every 
Riociuidc in the neighbourhood of Ran¬ 
goon. Their recent losses made them 


keep at a safer distance from our lines, 
and our troops ceased to he annoyed by 
their nightly visits to their posts; but 
beyond these temporary advantages no 
favourable change took place, either in 
the present condition (■"in the future pro¬ 
spects of our army. Not an inhabitant 
returned to his home; and so far from 
any, desire of peace being manifested by 
the court of Ava, it was made evident 
that the war would be carried to the 
last extremity. Our very successes, in 
convincing the enemy that they could 
not stand against us even in their best 
stockades, convinced them also of the 
necessity of removing all means of trans¬ 
port and of subsistence still farther from 
our reach; and accordingly the plains 
for many miles round were swept of 
their herds, the rivers of all their boats 
and canoes; all the towns and villages 
were deserted, and everywhere be)ond 
our outposts we found a solitude and a 
wa^te. 

(idler operations had taken place in 
the meantime in other directions. Two 
small forces detached by Sir Archibald 
Campbell had captured the islands of 
Ciieduba and Negrui% the first lying 
off the coast of Arracan, and the second 
near one of the mouths of the Ira¬ 
waddi river. The Maha Bandoola, the 
royal favourite who had planned the 
conquest of Bengal and collected the 
large army in Airaean, had commenced 
offensive operations and had crossed our 
frontier, with a number of gilt umbrellas, 
some days before Sir Archibald Camp¬ 
bell's armament reached Rangoon. With 
a force of from fiO(M) to 8 UOO nien he 
surrounded a small British post, which 
made an honourable, hut ineffectual re¬ 
sistance. Some of the officers and sepoys 
•ffected their escape, but others fell into 
the hands of the Burmese, who barba¬ 
rously put all the English officers and 
most of the sepoys to death, only reserv¬ 
ing a few of the latter to send as prisoners 
and trophies to the Golden Foot. The 
arrival of these captives at Ava tended to 
confirm the arrogant confidence of that 
court. But the progress of Bandoola’s 
forces was very soon cheeked; they were 
beaten out of all their advanced stockades 
by a few hundred sepoys, and by the end 
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of July they yere driven back into Arra- 
can; and all the country near our south¬ 
eastern frontier w as completely cleared. 
In this short and desultory, hut difficult 
war—for it was carried on with mere 
Landfills of sepoys and iu the midst of the 
rainy season - Colonel Sluipland and Colo¬ 
nel l tines greatly distinguished themselves. 

We return to Rangoon. >Sir Archi¬ 
bald CampbelFs forces were already much 
diminished by sickness and death, brought 
on by hard sen ice during: an inclement 
season, by defective provisions, and by 
the ordinary' casualties of war.* Bui tlie 
opportune arrival of tlie sntli British 
regiment from Madras, and of parts of 
the two detachments which had sub¬ 
dued the islands of Chedubaand Negra is, 
raised the effective strength just at the 
critical moment. ]$y ilie end of June the 
Burmese in this quarter appeared to 
have somewhat recovered from their dis¬ 
may. Chiefs of the highest fame, who. 
until they came in contact with our 
troops, had always been victorious, wen; 
scut down the 1 raw at Mi from Ava and 
from Promo with ouMrs to slay or tor¬ 
ture and mutilate every Burmese soldier 
that did not fight to the utmost, and one 
of the brightest of golden umbrellas, 
Sykya Wongce, minister of state, was 
appointed commander-in-chief, with posi¬ 
tive commands from the Golden Face to 
attack and drive the British at once into 
the sea. On tlie last day of June all the 
woods in Sir Archibald’s front again ex¬ 
hibited bustle and commotion; 8000 men 
had crossed to the Rangoon side of the 

* All the ■supplies of fresh provisions, even for 
the hospitals, were exhausted by tlie middle of 
June, from which period to the end of October 
the English troops nad nothing to subsist on but 
suit beel aud biscuit of very inferior quality, and 
were without veuel tildes of any kind to counteract 
the effect of such a diet, between the month of 
June, 1824 , and the cud of March, 182 >, out of .in 
average strength of 27 JG British troops, 1.311 po 
rished, or very nearly one-hall of the whole force 
of king's troops. Matters u ere not much mended 
in tlie following year. Almost the only fresh 
meat that could be procured was pork.—-Major 
(nowLieutenant Colonel) Alexander M.Tulloch, 
‘ Statistical HeporU on the Sn kness. Mortality, 
and Invaliding among Her Majesty’s Troops. &c., 
prepared from tin* Records of the Army Medical 
Department and War Office Returns. Presented 
to both Houses of Parliament by command of 
Her Majesty/ 


river ; the jungles around all seemed 
animated ; clouds of rising smoke marked 
the encampments of the different: corps 
of the Burmese army in the forest; and 
their noisy preparations for attack formed 
a striking contrast to the still aud quiet 
aspect of the British lino.* The Shoo- 
dagon, or Golden Dagon Pagoda, was the 
key of tlie British position. This splen¬ 
did edifice—in itself a fortress—is about 
two miles or two miles and a half from 
tin* town of Rangoon : in shape it re¬ 
sembles an inverted speaking trumpet; 
it is 338 feet high, and is surmounted by 
a cap made of brass 45 feet high; the 
whole is richly gilded. The base of ihis 
Pagoda is a conical hill, Hat at tlie top, 
and rising about Vo feet above the road. 
Here Sir. Archibald placed a whole bat¬ 
talion of British troops. The two roads 
running lroin the Pagoda to the town 
were occupied by our forces, native and 
European, the minor pagodas, bonze 
houses, aud pilgrims* houses along those 
two roads affording good shelter to the 
troops against the inclemency of the 
season, and some shelter from the attack 
of an euemy whose artillery was but 
light. Two detached post* completed 
our position—one at the village of Pu- 
zemlown, about a mile below the town, 
where the Pegu and Rangoon rivers 
meet; the other at Kemmendino, about 
throe miles above the town; this second 
post being chiefly intended to protect our 
shipping against the descent of the enemy’s 
lire-rafts. Oil the morning of the 1st 
of July the enemy issued in dense masses 
from the jungle to the right aud front of 
the Great Pagoda. Detaching to their 
left a column which succeeded in setting 
fire to part of the village of Puzendown, 
their main body came boldly up to 
within half a mile of Rangoon and com¬ 
menced a spirited attack upon part of out 
line. But two field-pieces, served with 
grape and shrapnel, presently checked 
their advance, and then a brilliant charge 
by the 4bid Madras native infantry put 
them alt to flight. In a very few minutes 
not a man could be seen of the Burmese 
host except the killed,, nor could any¬ 
thing be heard of them except a wild 


* Snodgrass. * 
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screaming which proceeded from the 
depths of the forest and jungle. 

Sykya Wongce was recalled to court 
and degraded, and a still higher minister 
of state, named Sooniha VVongee, who had 
arrived with reinforcements, took the 
command, and commenced stockading 
his army in the most diilicult and intri¬ 
cate part of the forest, at Knmmeroot, 
about five miles from the Great Pagoda, 
intending, chiefly under cover of night, 
to carry on such a system of desultory 
warfare as would harass, and ultimately 
destroy, our sickly, worn-out soldiers, 
lie also fortified a commanding point on 
the river above Ktnmnendine, in commu¬ 
nication with his stockaded camp, hoping 
by this means not only to obstruct the navi¬ 
gation of the river, but also to construct 
and employ numerous fire-rafts. Put this 
new commander-in-chief had scarcely 
finished his works ere In 1 was driven from 
them with a terrible slaughter. On the 
8th of July Sir Archibald Campbell em¬ 
barked with one column for the attack of 
the position upon the river, and Brigadier- 
General Mac Bean, with a land column, 
marched upon the forest, stockades at 
Knmmeroot. The works on the river 
were found to be so formidable that it 
was judged necessary to employ breaching 
vessels; and a brig and lluee Company’s 
cruisers, manned by seamen of bis 
Majesty’s and the Company’s navy, under 
the superintendence of Captain Marry at, 
soon opened a heavy cannonade, and si¬ 
lenced the enemy’s guns. Onr troops then 
pushed across the river in boats, entered 
the practicable breach which the firing of 
our seamen had made, and carried all 
those works With comparatively trifling 
loss. The Burmese suffered severely in 
killed, and many of them were drowned 
in trying to escape across the river. The 
operations of the land column, under 
Mac Bean, were equally successful. It was 
unprovided with artillery; but the storm¬ 
ing parties, who escaladed stockade after 
stockade, consisted entirely of British 
troops. Here again the slaughter was 
dreadful. Soomba Wongee, and several 
chiefs of high rank, with 800 men, were 
killed within the stockades; and the 
neighbouring jungles were filled with the 
unhappy creatures who were wounded. 


and left to die, from want of food and 
care. Some of these poor Burmese were 
found by the English soldiers and brought 
into our hospitals. But unfortunately 
none of them m*o» .'red. The monsoon 
rains were now at theii height, the ad¬ 
jacent country was almost wholly under 
water, nothing was to he obtained from 
it, and the sickness of our troops increased 
to an alarming extent. 

An expedition, consisting of his Ma¬ 
jesty's 8 f . it h regiment and the 7th Madras 
native infantry, under the command of 
Colonel Miles, was detached from .Ran¬ 
goon, with a considerable naval force, to 
subdue the maritime possessions of his 
Majesty to flu? eastward, in the hope that 
their loss might induce him to sue for 
peace. The success of the expedition was 
complete: Tavoy surrendered, Mergui 
was taken by storm; and the people all 
along the coast of Tenasserim gladly 
placed themselves under British protec¬ 
tion. But these achievements occupied 
some time, and when the result was 
known at Ava it seemed to produce no 
effect on the determined temper of that 
com t. 

Towards the end of July Sir Archibald 
Campbell attempted to release such of 
the inhabitants of Rangoon as were desir¬ 
ous of returning to their houses; and by 
moans of the sudden, unexpected, aud to 
the natives, inexplicable movement of our 
steam-boat, a few families, who had been 
driven to the villages at the heads of 
the numerous creeks which branch off 
fioin the Rangoon river, were released 
from their guard, and joyfully took the 
opportunity of returning to their city. It 
w as to the report of these people of the 
kind treatment they met with, our army 
was a'Vrwards indebted for the return of 
the great body of the people, whose ser¬ 
vices and exertions contributed to the 
final success of the war.* By degrees our 
foraging parties were enabled to take a 
wider range, the eueiny were obliged to 

* At first the number of families liberated was 
very small. In every village up the creeks there 
was a smvll party of military police, who, upon 
the appearance of our steam boat, drove the 
people, men, women, and children, from their 
houses to the jungle, there to remain exposed to 
the incessant rains .—Major Snodgrass, 
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draw their resources from a more dis¬ 
tant part of tfie country, and more of the 
people of Rangoon and the neighbour¬ 
hood escaped from their guards, and re¬ 
turned to their homes. 

The Lord of the White Elephant now 
sent his two brothers, the prince of Tong- 
lioo and the prince of Narrawuddy. \iith 
a whole host of astrologers, and a corps 
of “ lnvulnerables/’ to join the army, 
and to direct the future operations of 
the war. The astrologers were to fix 
the lucky moments for attacking: the In- 
vuluerables had some points of resem¬ 
blance to the Turkish Dclhis; they 
were the desperadoes or madmen of the 
army, and their madness was kept up by 
enormous doses of opium. The corps of 
lnvulnerables consisted of several thou¬ 
sand men, divided into classes ; the most 
select hand of all being called the King's 
lnvulnerables. It was soon found that 
they were as susceptible of wounds and 
death as the astrologers were incapable 
of interpreting the stars. The prince of 
Tonghoo established his head-quarters at 
Pegu, and the prince of Sarrawuddy took 
post at Donoopcw upon the great river, 
about sixty miles from Rangoon. In the 
beginning of August the prince of Sarra- 
wuddy sent down a force to occupy a 
strong post at the mouth of the Pegu 
river, a few miles below Rangoon, giving 
his people strict orders to block the chan¬ 
nel of the river in our rear, that not one 
of the “wild foreigners" or “captive 
strangers" might escape the punishment 
that ,was about to overtake them. Sir 
Archibald Campbell presently detached 
a small corps, under Brigadier Smelt, to 
dislodge Sarrawuddy's warriors. Our 
land troops were brought to a standstill 
when within musket-shot of the place, by 
a deep and impassable creek ; but a party 
of sailors from his Majesty’s ship 
“Larne," under Captain Marryat, 60 on 
threw a bridge over the creek; and as 
soon as the column of attack pushed for¬ 
ward, the enemy began to fly, leaving 
eight guns and a quantity of ammunition 
in their stockade. A strong pagoda w itli 
a numerous garrison, and with cannons* 
pointing down every approach, was next 
carried with equal facility. Other posts 
on the rivers and creeks were successively 


and successfully attacked. Such of the 
enemy as had had any experience of our 
way of fighting .seldom stopped to fight in 
their stockades; but a new set of people 
from the interior made a good stand in a 
succession of stockades on one of the rivers, 
and cost us the loss of a good many brave 
men. These a flairs of posts were very 
numerous. At last the astrologers told 
the prince of Sarrawuddy that the stars 
had told them that the moment was come 
for a decisive action ; and on the night of 
the flotli of August a body of the King's 
lnvulnerables promised to attack and 
carry the Great or Golden l)agon Pa¬ 
goda, in order that the princes, awl the 
sages and pious men in their train, might 
celebrate the usual annual festival in that 
sacred place—a place now crowded not 
with Bonzes, but with English grenadiers. 
And true, so far, to their promise, the 
Im ulnerables, at the hour of midnight, 
rushed in a compact body from the jungle 
under the Pagoda, armed with swords 
and muskets. A small picquet, thrown 
out in our front, retired in slow and 
steady order, skirmishing with the Invul- 
ncrablcs until they reached the flight 
of steps leading from the road up to the 
Pagoda. The moon was gone down, 
and the night was so dark that the 
Burmese could be distinguished only 
by a few glimmering lanterns in their 
front; but their noise and clamour, 
their threats and imprecations upon the 
impious strangers, if they did not ini- 
medfctely evacuate the sacred temple, 
proved their number to he very great. 
In a dense column they rolled along the 
narrow pathway leading to the northern 
gate of the Pagoda, wherein all seemed 
as silent as the grave. But, hark ! the 
muskets crash, the cannons roar along 
the ramparts of the British post, drown¬ 
ing the tumult of the advancing column ; 
and see!—see by the flash of our guns, 
the column reels back, the lnvulnerables 
fall, mortally wounded, ujid the rest turn 
their hacks on the holy place and run 
with frantic speed for the covering of the 
jungle. Our grape-shot and our mus¬ 
ketry seemed to have broken the spell— 
those lnvulnerables ventured no more near 
any of our posts.. But a far more terri¬ 
ble energy had gotten within our lines— 
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the dysentery broke oul among our troops, 
lolling many of them, arid reducing more 
to a most emaciated and feeble state. 
Scarcely three thousand duty soldiers 
were left to guard our lines. Floating 
hospitals were established at the month 
of the river, bread was' now furnished in 
sufficient quantities, hut nothing exe *pt 
change of season or of climate could re¬ 
store the sufferers to health, Mergui and 
Tflvoy, portions of our recent conquests 
on the sea-coast, were represented by the 
medical officers who visited them as ad¬ 
mirable convalescent stations; and thither 
a miniber of our people were sent, and 
with the most, beneficial result.* 

As all kinds of gilt umbrellas had been 
rolled in the dust -as lire-eating chiefs, 
ministers of state, princes rojal, had all 
failed--the Golden Face determined to 
call down from the mountains of Arracan 
his prime favourite, the Malm Bandoola, 
who had promised to sack ( kileutta, and to 
carry off the governor-general in golden 
chains. Bandoola obeyed the call, and 
instead of making another and more for¬ 
midable attack along our Chittagong 
frontier (which lie would have made, but 
for the defeats which Sir Archibald 
Campbell had inflicted on the Burmese 
at Rangoon), he led his reinforced army 
from the mountains of Arracan to the 
Irawaddi river. He began his march 
about the end of August, at a season of 
the year when none but Burmese could 
have kept the field for a week, much less 
have attempted to pass the uuht^ltliy 
jungles and the pestilential marshes of the 
country. The distance, by the shortest 
route, was more than ‘200 English miles; 
and numerous rivers and mountain tor¬ 
rents, and even deep inlets of the sea 
obstructed the progress. But all these 
difficulties were overcome, and Bandoola, 
gathering fresh forces in the latter part 
of his long march, reached Donoopcw be¬ 
fore Sir Archibald Campbell knew that 
he had left Arracan. 

Happily our troops, though wofully re¬ 
duced in numbers, wore now fast recover- 

• Men who had for month* continued in a most 
debilitatod’PtAte at Rangoon laptrily recovered on 
arriving at Mergui, and were >oon restored to 
their duty in full health and vigour. 


ing their health and strength ; and two 
fresh British regiments, sotne battalions 
of native infantry, a regiment of cavalry 
a troop of horse artillery, and a troop of 
rockets, arrived from Calcutta and Ma¬ 
dras, together wiili admirable draught 
cattle of the true Mysore l »*eed. Five 
hundred native tmatmen came round from 
Chittagong and were busily employed in 
preparing boats for river service. 

Before relating the grand struggle and 
final catastrophe of the Maha Bandoola, 
we must turn to the south-east, and relate 
some spirited proceedings which took 
place in .Siam. An inveterate enmity and 
an almost constant state of war had existed 
for many years between the Siamese and 
the Burmese. Being by far the more 
warlike people, the Burmese bad defeated 
their neighbour in many bloody con¬ 
flicts, ami had conquered wide tiacts of 
their country. In fact, the Burmese em¬ 
pire was in good part composed of terri¬ 
tories torn fiom the kingdom of Siam. 
The lauding of the British at Rangoon 
seemed to open to the Siamese a favour¬ 
able opportunity for vengeance and re¬ 
covery of dominion; but that court 
regarded the vicinity of a British force 
wiili much jealousy and dread, and w r cre 
indisposed to our alliance by our seizure 
of Mergui and Tovoy, which places, toge¬ 
ther with neatly the whole of the coast of 
Tenasscrim, had once belonged to Siam. 
Moreover, the court of Ava set on foot 
negotiations with his Siamese Majesty, 
making promises of friendship and resti¬ 
tution, and endeavouring to show that 
the British were equally the enemies of 
Siamese and Burmese, and that the two 
neighbouring peoples ought to unite their 
forces against the common enemy. It 
was imagined, and it was afterwards 
proved by abundant testimony, that the 
King of Siam firmly believed that the 
English must fail in conquering Ava, or 
in bringing its government to sue for 
terms; and it was thought that the situa¬ 
tion of Bankok, his capital, open to an 
attack by our much dreaded shipping, 
alone prevented him from making com¬ 
mon cause against us. What the King 
of Siam did, was to make friendly decla¬ 
rations to both parties, and to intimate to 
each of them that he was anxious for its 
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success, and would soon join it. When, 
however, the Siamese began to collect a 
considerable army on iiis frontier, Sir 
Archibald Campbell thought it expedient 
to checkmate him, ami at the beginning 
of October lie resolved to detach a small 
force for the purpose of reducing and oc¬ 
cupying the town of Martaban, from 
which a direct communication could be 
opened with the Siamese army, and all 
their motions watched. The city of Mar¬ 
taban, at the bottom of the guif of that 
name, and about a hundred miles from 
Kangoon, was a frontier fortress of the 
Burmese, a depot of military stores, tin; 
place where the Burmese armies usually 
assembled in tin. ir w«ns vv itli the Siamese, 
and from which the\ had made their an- 
nual irruptions into the tirritories of the 
King of Siam, to plunder the country, 
and carry off the inhabitants as slaves. 
It was a place difficult of access, and of 
very considerable strength ; lint the inha¬ 
bitants of the town and of the neighbour¬ 
ing districts, which had not Jong been an¬ 
nexed to the Burmese empire, detested 
their conquerors. On the 13th of October 
part of his Majesty’s 41st icgimeut and 
a regiment of Madras light infantry, 
under Lieutenant-Colonel Oodw in, sailed 
from Kangoon for Martaban. Owing to 
light and contrary* winds the little expe¬ 
dition did not reach its destination so 
soon as was expected; and thus, instead 
of taking the enemy by surprise, Colonel 
Godwin found them fully aware of his 
approach, and prepared to give him a 
warm reception. The Burmese governor 
had fortified every commanding eminence 
about the town, and its distance from the 
coast (from la to 20 miles) offered many 
serious obstacles. By land, difficult 
forests, marshes, and inundated rice-fields 
presented themselves; by water, the in¬ 
tricate navigation of a shallow', w inding, 
and little-known river presented almost 
equally serious impediments. It was, 
however, resolved to proceed by water, j 
and after great toil and perseverance our j 
lighter vessels were anchored nearly j 
abreast of the town of Martaban. As ; 
the Burmese governor showed no disposi¬ 
tion to come to terms, our guns opened, 
and an assault took place. The Burmese 
were soon driven with severe loss from 


the towui and all their defences; and the 
inhabitants, being chiefly Taliens or 
Peg uers, received the British troops with 
every appearance of satisfaction and joy. 
Having settled matters at Martaban, Co¬ 
lonel Godwin detached a party against 
another frontier fortress of the Burmese, 
and Yeh, situated between Martaban and 
Tavoy, fell into our hands.* In all this 
part of the country the native population 
— the descendants of the subjects of the 
once powerful, but now* ruined ami ex¬ 
tinct dynasty which ruled the ancient 
kingdom of Pegu —were eager to be re¬ 
leased from the iron sceptre <4* Ava, and 
to be included among the subjects of the 
British. Their feeling of affection to¬ 
wards us improved during the eighteen 
months that they remained under our 
government. It. was an act of cruelty 
and of dishonour to give them up to their 
old oppressors and muel tyrants; but this 
was done at the conclusion of the war. 

By the end of October the rains had 
entirely ceased at Kangoon; and rein¬ 
forced as he was. Sir Aichihald Campbell 
was completing his preparations for the as¬ 
cent of the Intwaddi,and t\ >i an attack upon 
Piome, when he learned that the Maha 
Bamloola had reached Donoopew with 
1,000 fighting men, a considerable train 
of artillery*, and a body of (/assay horse, 
the best cavalry of this part of Asia. 
Bundoola’s musketeers were estimated at 
35,000 men. Other numerous bodies 
were armed with gingais, which carried 
an iron hall of from six to twelve ounces, 
and were mounted on *i light carriage 
easily dragged about by two men; and 
great numbers were atlached to the guns, 
which w ere transported on the backs of ele¬ 
phants. The rest of the host were armed 
with swords and spears, and all were well 
j provided with Implements for stockading 
and intrenching. Scattered through the 
army, there were aho some more of the 
“ fuvulncrahles” who had not yet lasted 
the sour grape of English*gmis, and who 
were amply provided with charms, spells, 
opium, hang, and betel-nuts. As the 
Maha proclaimed on all sides his inten¬ 
tion of going at the head of his invin- 

* Snodgrass. U. HAVjlson, Documents illus¬ 
trative of the Burmese War, Sec. 
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cible army, with hordes and elephants, and 
all manner of warlike stores, to capture 
and destroy tin* l'lngiish at Rangoon, it 
was deemed pioper to wait l’or him there. 
This Mould save our troops much fatigue, 
and a great, decisive battle might, bring 
the court of A\a to lenson. 

As a great part of the country was 
still under water, the Burmese, for the 
most part, tame down to the neighbour¬ 
hood of Rangoon in boats. Our force 
was still but weak for the extensive line 
it was necessary to defend. But, to re¬ 
medy this evil as far as possible, posts, 
consisting of redoubts and fortified pa¬ 
godas, weie speedily constructed, connect¬ 
ing the great Oolden Dagan Pagoda by 
two distinct lines with Rangoon and the 
river, and leaving a disposable force for 
moving to the support of any point that 
might require support. The post at 
Kcnimendme was also strongly occupied, 
and was supported on the river by his 
Majesty’s sloop “ Sophie,” Captain Ivy ves, 
a Company's ei wiser, and a strong divi¬ 
sion of gun-bouts.* On tin* .‘Kith of Novem¬ 
ber Bandoolu's great army assembled in 
and behind the dense forest which almost 
touches at one point the conical hill and 
the great pagoda; and his line, extending 
from tin river above Keinmemline in a 
semicircular direction towards Pu/eu- 
dovvn, might, be distinguished by a curved 
line of smoke vising above the trees. 
“During the ensuing night the low, con¬ 
tinued murmur and hum of voices pio- 
eeeding from the enemy’s encampment 
suddenly ceased, and were speedily suc¬ 
ceeded by tlie distant, but gradually' ap¬ 
proaching sounds of a multitude in slow 
and silent movement tlnough the woods ; 
and we soon became aware that the 
enemy’s masses lead approached to the 
very edge of the iungle, within musket- 
shot of tin* pagoda, apparently in readi¬ 
ness to rush from their cover to the assault 

at the break of day.The day 

had scarcely dawned on the 1st of De¬ 
cember, when hostilities commenced with 

* Thi* pG 4 t *t K«‘mm«»Tulfm» was of groat im- 
>rtan<*« 1.1 pirwnfin*' lliocm'im iVomattricXing 
angoou bv v afrr l>y moans ol thrir wat- boats, 
or tiunichim; fiom f k convenient <h«taiire the 
fomiulnblr lire-r.U’ts they hud prepared for the 
destruction ot om shipping.— Snodptass. 


a heavy five of musketry i\nd cannon at 
Kenmiendine, the reduction of that place 
being a preliminary to any general at¬ 
tack upon our line. The firing continued 
long and animate 1 !, and from our com¬ 
manding situation at tne ereat pagoda, 
though neai ly two miles distant from the 
scene of action, we could distinctly hear 
the yells and shouts of the infuriated as¬ 
sailants, occasionally returned by the 
hearty cheer of the British seamen, as 
they poured in their heavy broadsides 
upon the resolute and persevering masses. 
The thick forest which separated us from 
the river prevented our seeing distinctly 
what was going forward; and when the 
firing ceased, we remained for a short 
time in some anxiety, though in little 
doubt as to the result of the long and 
spirited assault. At length, however, the 
thick canopy of smoke which lowered 
over the* fierce and sanguinary conflict 
gradually dissolving, wo had the pleasure 
of seeing the masts of our vessels lying 
at their old station off the fort—a con¬ 
vincing proof that all had ended well on 
that side. 

“ In the course of the forenoon Bur¬ 
mese columns were observed on the west 
side of the river, marching across the 
plains of Dal la towards Rangoon. They 
were formed in five or six different divi¬ 
sions, and moved with great regularity, 
led by numerous chiefs on horseback— 
their gilt umbrellas glittering in the rays 
of the sun,—with a sufficiently formidable 
and imposing effect, at a distance that 
prevented our perceiving auj thing motley 
or mobbish, which might have been found 
in a closer inspection of these warlike 
legions/'* 

Opposite Rangoon the leading column 
of fu * or six Burmese divisions com¬ 
menced intrenching and throwing lip 
batteries, while their main body were 
stockading in the jungle. In the course 
of the day several heavy columns issued 
from the forest, and successively took up 
their ground along a woody ridge, 
gently sloping towards Rangoon. Here 
they commenced operations with their 
intrenching tools, and with such activity 
and good will, that iu the course of a 

Snodgrass. 
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couple of liyurs their whole line wat 
covered, their flags ami banners, whiel 
had been flying in profusion, ull disap 
peared, and nothing was seen but a para 
pet of fresli-turncd earth, gradually in 
creasing in height. The moving masses 
which had so very lately attracted on 
anxious attention, had sunk into the 
ground; and by any one who had no 
witnessed the whole scene, the existem 
of these subterranean legions would no 1 
have been credited. The oceasiona 
movement of a chief with his gilt uni 
brella, from place to place, superintend 
ing the progress of their labour, was tin 
only tiling that now attracted notice. By 
a distant observer, the hills, covered wit! 
mounds of earth, would lia\e been take! 
for anything rather than the appioaches 
of an attacking army ; but to in, who Jiad 
watched the whole strange proceeding, it 
seemed the work of magic or enchant¬ 
ment.”* Hut, thus working like mole* 
in the earth, the Burmese could no more 
see than they could be seen, and their 
men on watch must have been careless or 
fearful of exposing their heads and shoul¬ 
ders by looking too often over the mounds. 
In the afternoon Major Sale, with hn 
Majesty’s i;>th regiment and a regiment 
of Madras native infantry, moving rapidly 
forward upon the busily employed and 
too confident enemy, fell upon them In 
fore they were well aware of the a isit, 
and drove the whole line from their earth 
cover with considerable loss. Having 
destroyed as many of their arms and tools 
as they could find, our detachment re¬ 
tired unmolested l>efore tlic numerous 
bodies which were now forming on every 
side. “ These Burmese trenches were 
found to be a succession of boles, capa¬ 
ble of containing two men each, and ex¬ 
cavated so as to afford shelter both from 
the weather and the fire of an enemy: 
even a shell lighting in the trench could 
at most kill but two men. As it is not 
the Burmese system to relieve their 
troops in making these approaches, each 
hole contained a sufficient supply of rice, 
water, and even fuel for its inmates; and 
under the excavated bank a bed of straw 
or brushwood was prepared, in which one 


* Snodgrass. 


man could sloop while his comrade 
watched. When one line of trench is 
completed, its occupiers, hiking advan¬ 
tage of the night, push forward to where 
the second line is to be opened, their 
places being immediately taken up by 
fresh troops from the rear, and so on pro¬ 
gressively.”* 

During the same busy day (the 1 st of 
December) repeated attacks were made 
on Keimnendine, and were ail repulsed 
by our troops or by the seam-n of our 
little flotilla. But ii was n«»t until night 
that the Burmese made then’ last despe¬ 
rate effort to open their way down the 
river, and so get possession of the port of 
Kangoon. Our weaned soldiers hud laid 
down to rest, when suddenly the heavens 
and the whole surrounding <*01111 try be¬ 
came brilliantly illuminated. The enemy 
had launched their fire-rafts into the 
stream with the first of the ebb tide, and 
had now applied the match to those huge 
masses of combust 1 hie matei'aN, in the 
hope of driving the “Sophie” and our 
other vessels from their stations off* 
Keinniendinc; and as these fi 1 e-rafts 
came down, it was seen by the light of 
their flames that they wen* followed by a 
vint fleet of war-boats, whose crows were 
ready to take advantage of the confusion 
which might ensue if any of our vessels 
should be set on fire. And, as the rafts 
floated rapidly down to Kemniendine 
with the ebbing tide, columns of attack 
moved once 11101 e by land against that 
well defended post, with artillery, with 
giugals, and musketry. But the skill 
and intrepidity of British seamen proved 
more than a match for the numbers and 
devices of the Burmese: after gazing for 
a while at the red, and blue, and yellow, 
and green flames of the mighty file-works, 
which might have put them in mind of the 
io w departed glories of Sadler's Wells 
nd Vauxhall, our sailors leaped into 
heir boats, pushed off to meet the flaming 
afts, grappled them with their grappling 
rows, and conducted them past, our ship- 
dug, or ran them ashore to finish their 
Jiort life of fire and flame upon the river- 
>ank without injury to any one.f After 

M. 

+ l T pon examination, the Uurmose fire-rafts were 
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this it is hardly m-eo^sary to say that the* 
land attack on Kemmenduie failed com¬ 
pletely. 

If the firc-rafts could have reached the 
harbour of lCungoon, which was now 
crowded with transports and country 
vessels of all kinds, tJieeflect might have 
been very tragical; hut tin; Fnglibh 
sailors said that none should pass Kem- 
mendine point, and not one did pass. 
Kemmcndme, where the river makes a 
sudden angle, was the only point from 
which the tafts could have been launched 
with effect. Fully aware of this, Ban- 
doola ordered attack upon attack to he 
made, and for seven days no rest l>y 
night or hy day was allowed to our troops 
or to our seamen there. Hut every effort 
of the enemy failed, nor were they more 
successful in any other part of their line 
of ciremovalIation. On the 5th of De¬ 
cember, when the materiel and warlike 
stores of the Uunnese left wing were 
brought forward from the jungle to their 
foremost intrenelnnent in front of Kan- 
goon, and were fairly within our reach, 
Sir Archibald Campbell ordered a deci¬ 
sive attack to he made upon their army. 
Major Sale, with one column 800 stiong, 
and a troop of British dragoons, w ho had 
only been landed the preceding day, was 
directed to fall upon their centre; and 
Major Walker, with 500 men, was sent to 
make a vigorous attack on their left wing. 
The operations of these two columns of 
troops were greatly facilitated by Captain 
Chads of the navy, who proceeded up the 
creek to within gun-shot of the rear of 
the enemy’s line, with the man-of-war 

found to be ingeniously contrived unit ‘dronj'ly 

constructed. They w'»rt* made almost entirely 
of strong bamboos tlrmlv wrought together, llo- 
tvvet n every two or three rows of Immlioo^ tlieie 
was a line of enrtheti jars tilled with petroleum, 
or earth-oil, and cotton : gunpowder and other 
inflammable ingredients were distributed in dif. 
ferent pnrtsof the floating internal michtuc; ami 
the almo.st iric\tinguishnhlc lu-rceiiess of tlie 
flames proceeding from it could scarceh be con¬ 
ceived. Many of the rafts were considerably 
more than 100 feet long, and weie divided into 
many pieces, attached to each other l.y means of 
•on# and ijejcible hinges. It was expected by 
the liuriQtau that when tlmv caught upon the 
cable or bow of a ship, the force of the current 
would carry li e ends ->f tin. raft quite round her, 
and envelope hci in flames from the deck to lier 
mast head .—Afajrr Suodgrdss. 


boats and a part of the flotilla, and com¬ 
menced a heavy cannonade, which dis¬ 
tracted the attention of the Burmese, and 
prevented their reinforcing front. 
Out* two columns Voke through the in- 
tvenchments, ami completely routed both 
the centre and the left with vigorous 
bayonet charges; but Major Wad er and 
a good many of bis gallant comrades fell. 
The loss of the Burmese was appalling; 
they were driven from every part of their 
works into the jungle, leaving tin* ground 
behind them covered with dead ami 
wounded, with all their guns, intrenching 
tools and a great number of small arms. 
On the 0th of December Baudoola was 
employed in rally ing his defeated troops. 
On the 7th the Bmmese made their last 
ami grand attack on the great pagoda. 
Here they were beaten, driven back to 
their intrenebments, then driven into 
them, and forced back into the jungle by 
the British bayonet. Our tioops at that 
post, worn out by seven days and nights 
of incessant lighting or watching, could 
not pursue the Hying enemy, who left in 
the trendies a great number of dead— 
nearly' all stout, tall, athletic fellows, who 
might almost have measured with Eng¬ 
lish grenadiers, and who had evidently 
belonged to the elite of Bandoola’s army. 
During these seven busy and fiery days 
the Burmese, in addition to a prodigious 
loss of lives, bad lost every gun they had, 
and the entire materiel of their army. The 
survivors were fly ing towards Donoopew; 
but they were stopped on their flight hy 
some great and terrible chiefs, who had 
been sent down with numerous reinforce¬ 
ments, and they rallied at Kokeen, about 
four miles beyond the great pagoda. It 
is said that when Bnmloola counted his 
forces he found them reduced, from more 
than 00,000 lighting men, to less than 
25,000. This favourite of the Golden 
Face was allowed to retain the chief com¬ 
mand ; ho immediately began to in¬ 
trench and stockade himself at Kokeen, 
and employed incendiaries to burn the 
invaders out of lvangoon, and destroy all 
their stores, powder-magazines, &c. The 
latter attempt—which very % nearly suc¬ 
ceeded*—brought down a rapid attack 

* On the night of the 12th of December the 
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upon his new position, ami disgrace and 
ruin upon liiiftsclf. On the 15tli of De¬ 
cember-three days after the midnight 
fire at, Rangoon — ] 500 British troops 
and sepdys, unaided by artillery, under 
the command of Brigadier-General Wil¬ 
loughby Cotton, drove Bandoola and his 
mighty host from all their intrcnclmients 
and stockades at Kokoeu, and strewed the 
position with dead and dying. Here 
ended the operations in front of Rangoon; 
the British troops returned in the. evening 
to their eantonments, and the remnant of 
the Burmese army retreated upon Do¬ 
nor pew. 

Sir Archibald Campbell resolved to 
advance up the country, at least as far as 
Brume, reducing Douoopcw' on his way, 
and to move in two separate columns, the 
one proceeding by water, the other by 
laud. The land column was to proceed 
in as direct a line ns it could, aiul to strike 
the main stream of the Irawaddi at Sar- 
rawah, oi at some other place above 
Douoopcw and below Prome. The water 
column, earning supplies for the whole 
army, was to ascend the Rangoon branch 
of the Great Uiver, to get into the main 
channel below Douoopcw, to dislodge the 
enemy from all their positions there, to 
clear the Irawaddi, and to give the hand 
to tlie laud column at Sarrawali or some 
place in that neighbourhood; the country, 
the state of the roads, &c. being too little 
known to allow of the point of rendezvous 
and junction being precisely fixed. 

On the 11th of February the British 
began to move. The land column, under 
the immediate command of Sir Archibald 
Campbell, consisted of 1300 European 
infantry, 1000 sepoys, 2 squadrons of 
dragoons, 1 troop of horse artillery, and 
I rocket troop; the marine or liver co¬ 
lumn, under Brigadier-General Wil¬ 
loughby Cotton, counted GOO European 
infantry, 1 small battalion of sepoys, and 
a powerful tram of artillery; and this co- 

cry of Are resounded through tlie town of Rim- 
oon, and nearly the m hole of that filthy, wood and 
amboo built place seemed to be immediately in 
a blaxe. Tim ineendiaiies had placed tficii 
matches in various parts of the town, and had set 
fire to them at the same moment. One half of 
the town w as burned ; but the flame* vier* pie- 
vented from reaching our depot of stores and 
ammunition. 


lunm w as embarked in a flotilla of sixty 
boats, commanded by Captain Alexander of 
the navy, escorted by tlie boats of our men- 
of-war. Tlie column marching by land, 
and the column prom ding by the river, 
were so to time their movements as to 
roach Sarrawali nearly al the same time. 
But Sir Archibald Campbell, for reasons 
w Inch do not s<h*ui to be sufficiently ex¬ 
plained, pushed on much faster than 
Biigadior-Goneuil Willoughby Cotton; 
and be continued to advance os if the 
river column, or ihc forces under Cotton, 
would be quite suflicicnt for the reduction 
of Douoopcw, and could not possibly 
encounter either defeat or delay. IN 1 either 
the country through which lie passed nor 
the country which lay before him was 
in a condition to tempt Sir Archibald’s 
advance. The land was almost wholly 
deserted: all the villages bad been burnt 
down, and the inhabitants bud either fled 
or been driven away by the retreating 
Bmmese. A few wretched families of 
Rangoon were found wandering in the 
woods, and looking like spectres, from 
starvation and misery ; but, with the ex¬ 
ception of these poor people, the country 
seemed to be left lo the dominion of the 
tiger and wild hog. But Sir Archibald 
marched on his column until it reached 
Sarrawali, about 30 miles beyond Duuoo- 
pew, on the main stream of the majestic 
Irawaddi, which is here from TOO to 800 
yards broad. Here lie halted for four 
days—the 3rd, *!th, 5th, and fith of 
March—expecting to cut off the enemy's 
retreat from Donoopew by water, and 
also to prevent their rallying higher up 
the river, lie seems never to have en¬ 
tertained a doubt that Cotton would not 
be strong enough to dislodge Bandoola 
from his stronghold ; and his confidence 
was confirmed by some flying Pcguers, 
w ho assured him that the Burmese chief 
had been defeated. Early on the morn¬ 
ing of the 7tli of March, Sir Archibald 
heard a heavy cannonade in the direction 
of Douoopcw: he believed it to proceed 
from the marine division, and when the 
noise ceased he felt convinced that the 
place had fallen. He lull ted, however, 
where lie was, for tlie chance of hearing 
from Brigadier - G eneral W i 1 lough by 
Cotton, until the morning of the Otli, 
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when, leaving a strong detachment 
at Sarrawah to prevent the enemy’s 
retreat by water, be advanced 12 miles 
inlaud, through jungles and deserted and 
bare tracks of country. On the 10th he 
advanced 14 miles farther up the country, 
to a town of considerable extent upon the 
banks of the (treat Kiver. He found 
that the town was wholly deserted, and 
that here, as well as c\ery where else, 
every article had been removed that could 
lie of use to bis army. “ This,” says the 
historian of the campaign, “only made 
him the more eager to reach Prome by 
rapid marches. Jest that city, the pro¬ 
mised quarters for the rainy season, 
should be equally stripped.” Early on the 
following morning, the 11 Hi of March, 
as the land column were about to resume 
their march, official intelligence was 
received that the marine column had failed 
in their attack upon Donoopew. The 
nows is said to have been as unexpected as 
it was unpleasant; hut it was not very as¬ 
tonishing that a column which did not 
much exceed a thousand men should fail 
in reducing hv a coup dn wain one of the 
strongest positions in the Burmese country, 
defended by at least 15,000 of the best 
1 Burmese troops. The whole mistake lay 
in Sir Archibald's dividing his forces, and 
attempting to reach Prome with one 
division, before making sure of the re¬ 
duction of Donoopew, which the enemy 
had been strengthening for nearly a whole 
year. And yet it was made to appear 
that if Prigadier-tieneral Willoughby 
Cotton had begun his attack in the right 
direction, his single column might have 
sufficed to drive llandoola out of that 
formidable place. The works at Donoo¬ 
pew consisted of three stockades which 
rose one above the other, and the heavy 
batteries of which were all pointed to the 
river. Instead of passing the whole 
fortress and taking the enemy in Hank, 
which would have rendered his guns al¬ 
most useless, Cotton attacked the first part 
of the works he came to, or the extremity 
of the stockade that was lowest down the 
stream. After meeting with an obstinate 
resistance, he carried the first stockade ; 
but on proceeding to the second, he re¬ 
ceived by far the severest check that the 
European troops met with during the 


whole war. No fewer than 150 of our 
men were killed and wounded; and the 
retreat was so precipitate that the wounded 
were not carried olf, although it was well 
known that they would all be put to a 
cruel death. The whole flotilla retreated 
ten miles down the river, being constantly 
assailed and tormented by the Burmese 
war-boats. The next day most of our 
killed and wounded nice, who had been 
left in the stockade were crucified and 
put upon rafts, which were sent abating 
down the river towards the flotilla.* This 

* ArliiL* on tlie Burmese War, and Review 
of Major Snodgrass’s volume, in Quarterly Re¬ 
view, No. fiXX, 

l lie writer of tins article appears either to 
have served in the Ihirniese war .is an officer of 
his Mnjesij\s n.iv v, or to have derived informa¬ 
tion from naval olliceis who were engaged in that 
war. 

The commandin'; oflicer’s own account of the 
operations at Donoopew* is, however, entitled to 
consideration. In making the attack on the 
works, it was indispensable to prevent the Bur¬ 
mese fro n descendin'; the liver, and it appears 
from the brigadier general's dispatch to Sir 
Aiclnlmld Campbell that this eould not be done 
if lie passed the works to take them in Hank. 
It moreover appears from the same dispatch that, 
tlnough sn knoss and other casualties, this ma¬ 
rine column was reduced to about hOO bavonets dis¬ 
posable for the attack. “ It is obvious,” says Cot¬ 
ton, 4 * that this small force could not he separated. 
I'pon consulting with Captain Alexander, It N., 
whether, if I passed the position for the purpose 
o| attaching above it. he could Keep open the 
river below 11 s, it was his opinion that one half 
ol the tone would be reauisite tor this important 
purpose. V our dispatch of the 24th ultimo, 
stating that you depended upon me for the con¬ 
quest id this position, devolved upon me the 
necessitv of making the attempt; mid I had no 
option hut that of landing below the works, and 
attacking them in succession, while the flotilla 
defended the liver.” 

It appears from the same dispatch that in the 
lirsf stockade we lo-t onlv ”0 in killed and 
wounded, while the enemy lost 450 and ddd, 
280 being made piisoners; and that in the 
second stocknde our total loss in killed, wounded, 
and missing did not exceed 100 Captain 11. C. 
Hose, of his Majesty’s 80th regiment, led the 
stor ning party, wlmli, according to this dispatch, 
consisted of only 200 men. After receiving one 
wound, (*11 r tain Rose fell dead from a second 
shot while persevering in the attack, and show¬ 
ing a gallant example to his troops. Captain 
Cm non, also of the 89th, a brave and deserving 
ofheer, was killed. It further appears from the 
dispatch that the troops did not run as soon aa they 
were out ol the stockades, that the retreat was or- 
derlv and was not commenced untiltlio evening; 
and that f»4 pieces of ordnance were taken and 
destroyed, os were also a quantity of ammunition. 
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barbarity was the more revolting as the 

•wounded atiufng the Burmese, taken 

prisoners in the first stockade, had beei 

carefully dressed and attended to by our 

surgeons, and had been permitted to g< 

whithersoever the)' pleased.* 

Upon receiving intelligence of this dis 

aster, Sir Archibald Campbell, who hat! 

certainly gone on too heedlessly, or in tot 

entire a confidence, felt that there wa> 

nothing to do but to retrace his steps, ami 

to join Cotton as speedily as possible. He 

land column depended entirely upon the 

flotilla for its supplies; and the flotilla 

being stopped, the navigation of the Ira- 

waddi was so completely commanded by 

the enemy that not a canoe could gel up 

the river or pass the works at Donoopew. 

At the time the commissariat of the land 

column had not two days* rations left. ** No 

•» 

reliance could he placed upon the country 
for furnishing even one day’s consump¬ 
tion: the people every where fled befoie 
us, and even when chance threw an in¬ 
dividual in our way, he only answeicd 
our questions and requests by pointing 
towards Donoopew, and exclaiming ‘B.m- 
doola! Bandoola!* In a word, starvation 
stared us in the face : and the occupatioi 
of Promo, however desirable, was not to 
be attempted under circumstances m> 
eminently hazardous. On the other hand, 
it became every day more certain that 

3G2 muskoN, 1>3M b|ie<ir«i, nml a great number 
of intiOTiclung tools.--Dispatch ol liriLMdier* 
General Willoughby Cotton, <1 uteri M.mh ‘.Mil, 
JH25, m Documents lllustralm* of the Burmese 
War, &i\, compiled and edited by Iloiace liay- 
niau Wilson, (‘ilcufla, JS’27. 

* None of (iio^c reloadri Ihirmcse prisoners 
expressed any Midi 1o return to their atniy at 
Donoopew: but they gen^ialh retired to villages 
in the southward, carrying wiili them wnnrifihil 
tales of the moderation nnri inert y of the Lnglidt. 
The blessed quality of mercy must 0*11 m tlo'enri 
even with savages We Know trom Mr. Henry 
Gouger, a person well qu.ililied togive an opinion 
upon the mutter, that the common people were 
sensibly allectrd. To the question—“Did the 
moderation of the British toward" their prisoners 
produce a favourable effect on tlie minds ot the 
Ibirmcse ?” Mr. Gongrr answered—“ It had no 
effect upon the government that I am aw ire of, 
but it teas a subject uf general discourse and theme 
of admiration anunuj the cmnnutn people ."—Depo¬ 
sitions taken at itangoon after the War, Ixjfoip 
John Crawfufvl, l‘.sq ,Civil Commissioner m Ava 
and IVgu, in Documents illustrative of the Bur¬ 
mese War, ike , compiled and edited by Horace 
liayman Wilson, hsq. 


Bandoohi’s army was the chief if not the 
only force now left to oppose us; and the 
natives evidently looked to that alone for 
checking our advance/’* By the 13th 
Sir Archibald and his land column got 
hack to Sam wall, where thov had halted 
on their advance. Here an obstacle 
of a most serious nature presented itself. 
To reach Douoopcw tin* broad and rapid 
Irawaddi must Ik* crossed by an army 
with ca\alry, artillciy, and commissariat 
equipments, and unprovided with any 
means lor such an undertaking, beyond 
a few small canoes which bud been pro¬ 
cured with much difficulty. Faicrgy and 
perseverance, however, triumphed over 
every difficulty. In the course of the 13th 
tlie Madras infantry were can led over 
the river ami sent to occupy a position in 
advance. On the 14th rafts were con¬ 
structed to carry over the artillery, stores, 
&e., and by labouring day and night, be¬ 
fore the evening of the fifth day every mail, 
and everything belonging to the division, 
bad been safely landed on the right bank 
of the Irawaddi. It was, however, the 
of March vie the In ad column arrived 
within gun-shot distance ol Donoopew. 
In order to spaie the lives and limbs of his 
soldiers, Sir Archibald gave orders not 
to attempt to carry the truly formidable 
place by a coup de main. It was, however, 
iouud to be much too extensive to admit 
of its being .surrounded even by a chain of 
posts,by so small a force; and consequently 
a position was taken up from which their 
stockades might be cannonaded. While 
our people were taking up this position, 
the enemy, wonderfully' elated by his re¬ 
cent success, manned liisworks, and opened 
a fire from a great many guns. Numerous 
golden umbrellas glittered in the morning 
-un, denoting how many gre.it men were 
assembled within the works, which ex¬ 
tended for nearly a mile along the sloping 
bank of the river, the breadth varying, 
according to tlie nature of the ground, 
rom 500 to HOD yards. The stockading 
was made of solid teak beams, from 15 
17 feet high, driven firmly into the 
.*arth; and behind this wooden wall the 
Id brick ramparts of the place rose to a 
considerable height, and afforded a firm 

* Snodgrass. 
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and elevated footing to the defendants. 
Upwards of I "*•) Runs and swivels were 
mounted on 11 h*m- works, and the garrison 
was protected from the shells of the be¬ 
siegers by numerous traverses and exca¬ 
vations. A ditch of consider? hie breadth 
and depth Min minded the defences; and 
the passage of it was rendered the more 
difficult by spikes, great nails, holes, uml 
other eontrivcims. Bejond the ditch 
several rows of strong railing were inter¬ 
posed; and in front of all, a formidable 
abbatis, .'JO yards broad, extended round 
the works, except on the river face, where 
the Irawaddi presented a sufficient bar¬ 
rier. .Regardless of the enemy’s long 
shots, Sir Archibald Campbell encamped 
his division, and immediately eommenced 
preparations for bieakmg pound, and 
proceeding systematically and safely 
against the place. The camp being 
pitched, tin* heavy fire of the Burmese 
entirely ceased. But the sudden calm, 
the disappearance of the defendants from 
their ramparts, the occasional patrolling 
of their cavalry, and the long-continued 
observation of our line by a party of na¬ 
tive chiefs j>osted on a lofty watch-tower, 
foreboded a very early interruption of 
this tranquillity. The soldiers legarded 
the momentary repose as seamen do the 
treacherous lull which precedes the in¬ 
creasing storm; and as night closed in 
every sentinel stood upon his post pre¬ 
pared for the sudden appearance of the 
enemy, and every soldier laid down for 
his short rest with his musket by his side. 
Tim sentries listened anxiously for some 
Sound that might indicate when the sortie 
was made, and where the attack would 
begin. The Burmese did not keep them 
long in suspense. The clock had struck 
ten, and the moon was fast approaching 
to the verge of the horizon, when sharp 
musketry, and the loud and wild war-cry 
of the enemy, roused the sleeping camp. 
In an instant every soldier’s hand was on 
his musket, and ip a minute every soldier 
■was in his placed Our line was scarcely 
formed ere the enemy’s intention became 
apparent: his columns were distinctly 
heard mov ing towards our right for the 
purpose of turning it; and at the same 
time lie kept up a distant fire upon our left 
and centre, to encourage a belief that 


these were the selected points of attack. 
They reached and outflanked our extreme 
right, but our two regiments rapidly 
changed front, and kneeling, to ensure a 
better aim, kept up a rapid running fire, 
which instantly checked the advancing 
columns, and laid a good many of the 
Burmese prostrate. I lav mg repeated their 
attempt two or three times more, and 
every time more feebly, they dre r off’ 
and returned in silence to their irritated 
and disappointed commander Bandoola, 
who bent some of them soundly because 
they could not beat the British. The 
darkness of the nig lit enabled them to 
carry off their killed and wounded. On 
our side, only two or three men were 
killed and about twenty wounded. 

No communication had as yet been 
opened with Willoughby Cotton and his 
marine column; but, eaily on the morn¬ 
ing of the 20 th, a party of 100 European 
infantry and a few cavalry were sent to 
inarch round the em niy’s works, in order 
to reach the flotilla at its station below 
Donoopcvv, and there request the naval 
commander to move up and form a junc¬ 
tion with Sir Archibald Campbell* Forcing 
their way through a thick jungle by the 
aid of three elephants, the detached party 
reached the flotilla without receiving or 
firing a shot. Before the evening of this 
day, his Majesty’s 47tli regiment occupied 
an old pagoda w hich w as alniut 300 yards 
from the outward defences of Donoopew, 
and which seemed the most eligible point 
for breaking ground—an operation that 
commenced immediately. In the course of 
the same day fifteen of the Burmese war- 
boats, which occasionallv turned their 
prows round the corner of an island in the 
middle of the river, and fired into our 
camj), were dislodged and put to rapid 
flight by a shower of rockets, proceeding 
from a party of seventy of our men who 
hud crosocd over to the island in canoes. 

At nine o’clock in the morning of the 
27tli our flotilla came in full sail up the 
river. This was no sooner observed by 
the Burmese than they sortied in great 
force, with infantry and cavalry, and with 
seventeen war elephants fully caparisoned 
and with armed men on their backs. This 
attack was directed upon Sir Archibald 
Campbell’s right. While it was coming 
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on, and "while our flotilla was coming up 
under all the fire of the fort, Sir Archi¬ 
bald's cavalry, covered by his horse-arhl- 
lery, changed the elephants who led the 
van. The war-elephants stood the charge 
with extraordinary rtvudino**: hut the 

men on their harks Mere mostly shot, and 

%/ 

no sooner did they feel themselves 111 ire- 

• 

strained by tin- hand of their timers, than 
they turned their stunted tails to our 
dragoons, and walked hack to the fort 
with the greatest composure. The flotilla, 
having passed the foit with trifling lo v s, 
anchored close on the left of Sir Atdn- 
bahl’s column.'* O 11 the next day (the 

28th) our working parties continued 
making approaches towards the place, 
and our *te?nn-vess( 1 (asomu* of amaze¬ 
ment and Mipeishiious ahum to the Bur- 
mese) and some light boats pushed up 
the river after the enemy's w.ir-l’oafs, and 
succeeded in caponing four gilded and 
live plain ones. The hoatnn n and all 
people living upon the iravwuidi were 
almost an amphibious race* the crews of 
llu; war-hoar*, when about to he run 
down bv our steamer, jumped into the 
river and etleeted their escape. 

Alter them* operations three days were 
spent in constructing batteries and land¬ 
ing heavy ordnance. On the evening 
of the t’lM a Burmese came out of 
the fort to the English camp with a 
piece of dirty canvas, containing this 
laconic < pistlo from Bnndoola — tfc J 11 
war we find each other’s force, the two 
countries arc at war tor nothing, and 
we know not each other’s minds 1” The 

* Major Siwdifra^s. Ittigarfu r-(Jencr.d S 11 
Archilmlil (\mipbtll # Dispatch to (ieorgi* Swni¬ 
ton, Esq , Sen cl ary to (iov^rnraent Secret n»<l 
Political Dcpuitmcnt, dated Donoobew, April 
2nd, 1H23. 

" Dninijf ll»c heavy cannonade,” adds Miqor 
Snodgrass, “ which took place between onr Imam 
and iIs* stockade, Bnndoola, who w r «s suporm- 
tending the piactice of his artillery, i*a\.v Ins 
garrison a specimen of tlie discipline lie meant 
to enforce in this last struggle to retrieve-* Ini 
character and reputation. A Burmese officer 
being killed while pointing n gun by a shot fioui 
the ilotilla, liis comrade**, insmiitlv abandoning 
tlie dangerous pist, could not be brought back 
to their duty by any remonstrances of their duels ; 
when Bandooki, stepping down to tlie spot, 
Instantly wvrrcd the lieuds of two of the delm 
quenta from their bodies, and ordered them to be 
stuck up upon the spot, pour 1 nevurayer les 
awl rev" 


bearer being questioned, d«*elared that he 
was only a common soldier, and knew 
nothing of the matter, but believed his 
chief wished to make pence. He, how¬ 
ever, aiterwnrds confessed that there had 
been a grand consultation in Bandoolu’s 
house, and that it was thought in the 
garrison that the chief’s intention was to 
sail v at the head of Ins vv hole force the first 
favourable opportunity. Early the next 
morning (the 1st of April) our mortar 
hattenes and rockets began the work of 
destruction, and continued firing at in¬ 
terval* during the day and part of the 
succeeding night. The Burmese re¬ 
mained close under the protection of 
their works, making little, then Jess, and 
at last no return at all to our fin*. This 
excited much surprise, hut on the next 
morning the mystery was explained. At 
day light <m the 2 nd of April, just as our 
breaching hatteiics began to open, two 
Lascars, who had been prisoners in the 
fort, came running out, and informed our 
people that the great Bandoola had Jxvn 
Killed the da v before by one of our shells 
or rockets; that after his death was known 
no entreaties of the oilier chiefs could 
prevail upon the Burmese to remain at 
their posts, and, in short, that the whole 
aimy had fled or dispersed during the 
dark hours of the night. The accuracy 
of the information given by the two 
Lascars was confirmed by the discovery at 
tins moment of the enemy's small rear¬ 
guard in full retreat towards the jungle. 
The British line was in consequence put 
under arms, and the place was imme¬ 
diately taken possession of. Sufficient 
proof remained of the hurry and con¬ 
fusion of the flight; not a gun was re¬ 
moved, and even the very large depot of 
grain which had been formed remained 
uninjured. Within the fort were found 
a number of ^wounded men. One poor 
fellow, who had both his legs shot off, 
related circumstantially his chief’s death. 
“ I belonged,” said he, 44 to the house¬ 
hold of the Maha Bandoola, and hiy 
business was to beat tlie great drums 
that are hanging in the.verandah of the 
Won gee's house. Yesterday morning, 
between the hours of nine and ten, while 
the chief’s dinner was preparing, he went 
out to take his usual morning vva'k round 
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the works, ami an Wed at his ohscrvutncy 
(that tall tower w ith the red ball upon 
it), where, as there was no firing, he sat 
down upon a couch that was kept there 
for his use. While he was giving oiders 
tir some of his chiefs, the English began 
throwing bombs, ami one of them falling 
close to the Wongee, burst ami killed him 
ort the spot. Ilis body was immediately 
carried away and burned to ashes. Ilis 
dcatli was soon known to everybody in 
the stockade, and the soldiers refused to 
stay and fight under any other com¬ 
mander.” * 

The grain found in Donoopew was suf¬ 
ficient for the consumption of our entire 
force for man) month*. ltesides*the 
ordnance mounted on the work*, a con¬ 
siderable cjudiitity was found concealed \n 
a tank. Some more of the war-boats 
were taken, together with a vast number 
of other boats of an excellent deseiiption 
and well suited for conveying troops up 
the Iruwaddi. That magnificent river 
was now entirely under our command 
lVtMn its broad mouths on the ocean to 
the valley of Ava and Amarapoora, where 
it shallows and contracts, and becomes 
mmavigable. 

The confidence of the Kurmese court, 
which was at the vor) highest point when 
the war commenced, hail been for some 
time rapidly declining; hut when the 
death of the great JSaudooki and the 
flight of his army of lnvineiblcs and 
InvuJnernbles became known in the city 
of Ava, almost the last spark of pride 
and presumption went out. The “ white 
faces M were no longer designated as 
weak and effeminate soldiers incapable of 
standing against the warriors of the Lord 
of the White Elephant. It was confessed 
openly, and even before the Holden Face, 
that the Kuruiosc were inferior to our 
European troops, and could not withstand 
them; and that to break the lines of the 
Kritish or to arrest their advance in 
action was an impossibility.f Even as 

• Snodgrass. 

f Deposition of Henry (longer, Esq. They 
likened the British troops ill action to a par¬ 
ticular class of demons called Haiti. They com¬ 
pared the,rapidity of their movements to a 
whirlwind,and were astonished he\oml measure 
at their skill in I lie use of artillery, shells, 
rockets, &c. By this time they also admired the 


t*aily as the time of the news of Kan- 
doola’s failure before lkmgtxm and his 
retreat to Donoopew, the queen-mother- 
and some of the princesses sent for Mrs. 
Judsoti, the wife of one of the American 
missionaries, and exclaimed to her, in an 
agony of alarm — “ The Kandoola’s troops 
have piled up their anus for the use of 
the strangers. They lu;Te all disjiersed, 
and our enemies have nothing to do but, 
to march up to Ava clapping their 
hands ! ” They w ished to know whether 
they ought to run away or stay ; and 
whether, in the opinion of the white lady, 
there would he any chance of safety for 
them if they staid at Ava ; and they en¬ 
treated Mrs. .)ikKoii, w hose husband was 
lying in chains in a horrible lhirmese 
prison — to use her good ofiheswith the 
English conquerors, and to extend her 
protection over them and their children.* 
'Hie royal ladies had been told that the 
English soldiers ate children. Upon our 
first failure at Donoopew, tin* lhirmese 
again somewhat recovered their spirits, 
and Kandoola was supported by all the 
strength the country could afford. An 
Armenian had been put to death for re¬ 
porting that Kandoola could not main¬ 
tain his stockades near Rangoon (and this 
too, although he had been sent down as a 
spy by the government to make a faithful 
report), and other individuals were after¬ 
wards punished for bringing accounts 
tending to discourage the troops. Kilt it 
w as not possible to conceal the death of 
Kandoola and the flight and dispersion of 

Ibiboaranco ami moderation of Biiiuh troops after 
viol or*. Our motif* of attacking them to-their 
stm k:\dcs at the point of the bayonet. and with 
a meie h.indftil of men, struck lln in with con¬ 
sternation. “'Ihey stated, that when one of 
the assailants wan killed, another immediately 
took Ins place ; and that they were not to he 
discouraged from advaming even by wounds, so 
tin t it was in vain to contend with suiih an enemy. 
Tlmir imaginations wen* so wrought upon that, 
to these , irticnlars, they added many fabulous 
ones; such as that the Europeans continued to 
advance after their hands had been chopped olT in 
scrambling over the stockades ; that the arms 
and legs of the wounded were carefully picked 
up, and replaced by English surgeons, who were 
represent* d to be as skilful as the warriors were 
bold.”—Deposition of the Rev. Dr. A. Judson, 
American Baptist Missionary, taken at Rangoon 
by the English commissioners, after the clo.se of 
the war. 

* Deposition of Doctor Judson. 
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the army at Donoopow, events which not 
merely alaruiefl. the female part of the 
royal family, but which also alarmed the 
king and tire princes, and threw the whole 
court and capital into consternation. Their 
remnant of pride, or their despair of ob¬ 
tain i ng m i I d cond i t ions o f peace, preeh u led 
all notion of submission or negotiation. 
Where the great Rmdoola had failed, 
none could hope for success. The chiefs, 
knowing their double liabilit}, or the 
double risk to which they were exposed, 
of being killed by the English in battle, 
and of having their heads taken off b\ 
the king if they failed m their attempts to 
drive the English back to the sea, were 
far from being anxious for the honnm of 
the chief command: and the king knew not 
how to choose or whom to trust. At last 
he called up an often dkgraced chief, 
styled the Pakan-wun, who had recently 
l>cen lying in the filthy condemned prison 
of Ava, with Mr. Henry (longer, the 
American missionaries, and the other 
white men seized up the country, and 
who, like those unfortunate gentlemen, 
had been loaded with irons ami repeatedly 
threatened with torture and death. It 
■was, however, no new tiling in the Hur- 
inese empire to honour the man to-day 
who had been disgraced as yesterday, or 
to take a chief from a prison and put him 
at the head of the state or at the head of 


maud over princes. Next the Paknn- 
w uii advised the king to collect all hie 
forces in one mass, to evacuate Ava, and 
to send even his own household troops, 
consisting of about 1(HW) highly approved 
warriors, to serve w ith the army in the 
field. Becoming still more clouded, the 
Holden Face said, that if he left his 
capital another man might seat himself 
upon his throne; and that if he deprived 
himself of the protection of his own 
guards, he might, perchance, he murdered. 
'Hie Pakan-wun, who must have been 
blinded by his ambition and thirst for 
revenge, or who must have had even 
liiore^ than the ordinary amount of stu¬ 
pidity which lias been nttiibuted to these 
Hmtms: chiefs,* instead of retracing his 
steps from the pcnlnus position to which 
he had so rashly ad\nneed, went on to 
icpcat his pernicious advice, and to re¬ 
commend his majesty to appoint his (th 
Pakan-wun’s) native place as the place of 
rendezvous for the army, seeing that the 
spot bore tin* name of “ The' Field of 
Victory,” which must be of good augury, 
and to accompany him thither with all 
the royal family. Here the Iz>rd of the 
White Elephant cried—“ Would you then 
murder all of us ? Pakan-wun, you are 
aiming at my throne! Traitor, you shall 
die the death !” ami accordingly the ob¬ 
tuse fool was put to death by being trodden 


the army. This was Eurriicse custom. 
The Pakan-wun, who is described as a 
clever and ambitious man, and who is 
supposed to have entertained the design 
of avenging himself by dethroning his 
majesty assuming the government, and 
then making peace with the English, 
gladly accepted the chief command, and 
began to levy troops. Hut his fidelity 
was very soon suspected by a tyrant who 
now suspected every one; and an indis¬ 
cretion in advising the king to do what 
never had been done, led to his destruction. 
The Pakan-wun advised the king to re¬ 
move all the princes, whether of Iiis own 
family or of the states tributary to him, 
from the command of their troops and 
subjects, so as to place all the forces 
under the supreme and undivided com¬ 
mand of himself. To this the Golden 
Face, with a cloud upon it, replied that it 
w as not becoming for a subject to com- 


j * Ani')ii^ tin* depositions taken niter the war 
i l»v the Eu.jh s h cvnmusMniK'i* ,il Kungoon, not 
‘ one was inoiv < utjoim oi men* cli n net eristic than 
j tli.it oi Aj'ii Mohammed, a IVjsmn merchant, a 
1 inline of I»p.ihun, and consequently h townsman 
| of Unit pleasant 10411 e llaj|i Baba. This super* 
eilurns lVibiaiif who hid been lor some time re¬ 
sidin'; in A'a, the eaint.il, and who had been 
subjected to the same nlro* ions treatment a ts 
Mi. Gou^er, Mr. Jud-on, and the irs of our 
detenu a, was not, pci haps, .1 veiy impartial 
judge: and geticml.y the Persians speak con¬ 
temptuously ol all haste in nations except their 
own. When Mr. Cm*find, one of our commis- 
| Moneis, a^ked \^a Mohammed what wag his 
opinion of the Bmineso os n people, he replied, 
vvnh that toss of the head and elevation of the, 
MM 11 I which we ran easily conceive—“ They are 
stupid and unci'lli/cd. Among the courtiers 
their 1 * not to be lound one man of common 
iinderHlandiujr 

“This curious dej osition, as well as Mr. Houger’f 
and the other depositions we quote, m giten at 
full length in * Documents illustrative of the 
Burmese War,* compiled and edited by Horace 
Haymau Wilson. Esq. 

X 2 
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and knelt upon by elephants, who, in the 
dominions of the Lord of the White 
Elephant, as well as in various parts of 
Hindustan, were occasionally employed 
as executioners.* A new chief was in- 
v ited to court, and foreed to accept the 
chief command of the forces, and every 
nerve was stunned to recruit the army 
and to restore its former self-eonlidenee. 
At the same time, however, it was re¬ 
solved to endeavour to amuse the English 
commanders and delay their approach by 
pretending a readiness to treat with them. 

In the meanwhile other successes had 
been gained by our arms, ami Sir Archi¬ 
bald Campbell had resumed his advance 
upon Prorne. Major Sale, who ncapm-id 
a high reputation during this ihinnese 
war, entered the Irawaddi by another of 
its mouths, called the Hussein river, and 
with a small detachment he cleared and 
destroyed several stockades without meet¬ 
ing with any resistance. On the :ird of 
March Sale arrived at the town of Has- 
sciu, and found it abandoned and on lire, 
the governor of the district having re¬ 
treated to Lamina, a town about six days’ 
journey up the river. Having occupied 
Hussein, the town was soon restored to a 
comparatively flourishing state, ai d the 
population gradually returned to it. A 
reconnaissance was made as far as Lamina 
by 200 men of his majesty's 10th re¬ 
giment, 100 native infantry, and 70 sea¬ 
men, who proceeded up the river in boats, 
bivouacking at night on the hanks, few lie 
with this party got close upon the heels 
of the retreating governor of Hussein, and 
was several times very near catching 
him. During the expedition Sale dis¬ 
tinctly heard the firing at Douoopcw. lie 
encountered no opposition, although fly ing 
parties of Hurincse hovered about; and 
although this brunch of the river was in 
many places very narrow, and ran be¬ 
tween lofty banks mostly covered with 
long grass and jungle, from which an 
enemy might have ollered a resistance 
dilficult to be overcome. All the villages 
on the banks of the river were deserted, 
and most of them burned, Lamina, 
although a large town, was found com¬ 
pletely abandoned, the flying governor 

* MS. Notes bv Henry Gougcr, Esq. 


having driven all the population into the 
interior. Sale could obtain hardly any¬ 
thing beyond a golden state-boat and two 
vuir-canoes, and with this lit/le prize he 
returned to Hussein, after an absence of 
fourteen days. He was shortly after* 
wards recalled to Rangoon, to reinforce 
Sir Archibald (Viophell’s main army, 
which had passed the point at which a 
diversion in the direction of Hussein was 
likelv to Ik; useful; hut Sale led a small 
garrison in tin* town of Hussein, and that 
place continued to he occupied through¬ 
out the ward 

On the Uh of April, two days after 
taking possesion of Douoopcw, our main 
anny leeuiiiiiieiieod its march for Hrome. 
!»y the 12th it was again on the left hank 
of the Irawaddi at Sarrawah; ami v* 
the I-tth it reached the spot from which 
it ha<l retrograded just one month before. 
Along the hue of march hands of fugitives 
were occasionally seen, hut none came 
near. The soldiers of Handoola s broken 
army were only anxious to get to their 
homes and to escape hi ing pressed again 
into the service: and many of the king’s 
new Levies scoured tile conn try as mere 
inhhers, turning the arms that were given 
them to oppose the invaders of their ter¬ 
ritories against the unpiotectod peasantry. 
Passing over several abandoned camps 
and stockades, our troops, on the 19th, 
readied Iluddadoon, where the blue 
mountains of Arracau became for the first 
time distinctly visible. The landscape 
was beautiful, but the still smoking ashes 
of numerous villages cast a shade of sad¬ 
ness over the scene. In the evening a 
messenger came in from Prome as the ^ 
hearer of a pacific letter from the chiefs 
of the Eurmese anny now collected at 
that city. The messenger seemed to he 
a silly old man, and probably he was nof 

* It was expected tlmt Sale would have been 
able lo penetrate by the Hussein river, which is 
the westernmost branch of the Iruwuddi, to the 
upper channel of that river, and theie join the 
mam foice under Sir A. Campbell. After taking 
poviebriion ol* the town of Bsusem, however, this 
nas found impracticable, and th« corps was con¬ 
sequently obliged to return to Kangnon about 
the 2nd of May, where it remained till the 25th 
of July. It then embarked in boats for Prome, 
where it arrived in September. — J.uutenant- 
Cc land Tuflvch, SiniigUi'til RrjMiits, 
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a Burmese, bnt # some half-caste who spoke 
some *Eim>j»ean language, lie drank 
much too freely for a diplomatist, ami 
when he fuse to take his departure, he 
whispered in the. general’s ear, 44 They 
are frightened out of their senses! you 
may do what urn please with them !” In 
reply to the letter which he had brought, 
Sir Archibald Campbell said that lie 
would be very glad to conclude a proper 
pence, and that upon the airp.al ot the 
British army at Prom * e\cry opportunity 
and facility in openingliegoliatio, s would 
be aiforded to the Burmese. Yml then, 
instead of gratifying Jiis correspondents 
by halting and allowing them nine to 
improve their stockades and receive tli ir 
’• inforcenients from Ava, Sir Arc hi- 
bald mo\ed on upon Prome, h *irig {ac¬ 
ceded by the st'*um-ho'.t and the rest of 
our flotilla. On the 24th of April, when 
he reached a point w lienee the heights 
of Prome were Msible, with our Hot ilia 
lying quietly at anchor a short distance 
below the town, lie received another letter 
from the Btinucsc authorities at Prome, 
who demanded that the city should not 
be occupied by the lhitisli troops, ob¬ 
serving that they had an rimy is well as 
the English, and that the space between 
them was sufficiently large to alTord a 
place of meeting lor settling a treaty. 
Sir Archibald responded that the militaiy 
occupation of Prome could not he dis¬ 
pensed with, but that lie would be happy 
to meet deputies at any time and place 
next day, in order to make arrangements 
for the protection of the inhabitants and 
their property. Long before daylight the 
next morning our column was again in 
motion and in order of battle, for no re¬ 
liance was placed in the pacific assurances 
of the Burmese. At daylight our troops 
were under the ridge of hills which covers 
Prome to the southward. Every hill was 
fortified to the very summit, and a more 
formidable position has seldom been en¬ 
countered in the East. The stockades, how¬ 
ever, were unoccupied: the enemy having 
evacuated every post and set fire to the 
town. Out column, pushing on, found 
Prome in a blaze, but by great exertions 
a considerable part of the town was saved 
from destruction. Thecutmiug intentions 
of the Burmese chiefs were fully ascer¬ 


tained. The town and position in its 
front had liecn fortified with the greatest 
care; ever since the dispersion of the 
army at Donoopew all eyes had been 
turned to Prome as the only point at 
which the invaders could be stopped; the 
utmost energy had been employed iu 
organizing such a force as would enable 
them to prevent the British from esta¬ 
blishing thcmsch es in that excellent and 
commanding position ; some new generals 
had been appointed by the king, and 
fresh le\ics and a numerous artillery 
were already on their way from Ava. 
Tin so troops and this artillery would 
have crowned the summits and have 
filled the stockades of all the hills; and 
the w hole disposable force of the Burmese 
would have been concentrated at a spot 
memorable in Burmese history on ac¬ 
count of the many sanguinary battles 
that had foinruly !k?cu fought upon it 
between lhem aud the Pcguers. The 
ad\unee of the British force, which dis¬ 
concerted all their plans, appears to have 
been wholly unexpected by them. Sir 
Archibald V/anipbell was within three 
days* inarch of Prome, and not a man of 
the expected reinforcements had yet 
reached that place; hut the new levies 
were known to he within a few days’ 
march of Prome, and therefore it was 
that the Burmese chiefs in that city had 
pretended a wish to negotiate with the 
English general. It is said that if only 
two days’ delay had been granted, it 
would have cost us many li\cs to carry 
Promt? by assault. But it should really 
appear to us that Sir Archibald Camp¬ 
bell might easily have been at Prome a 
full week earlier than lie was, if not a 
full week before the Burmese chiefs sent 
their messenger to him.* Being foiled at 
their own weapon**, the Burmese deputies 

* \\v rail wurcely undejNUnd the stow progress 
made by I hr aim\ attri quilling Douoopew, see¬ 
ing that"thr flotdU wat» now m full co operation 
will) it, and that an abundance oi excellent boats 
had ln j pn secured tor thr ti.uispoit of fctoros, &(*. 
Wc lind that it look the roliinui eight davs to get 
fi f)in Doucopew to Sarr.iwah" On \lie JGth thn 
column matched onlv seven miles ; on the* lHtli 
it marched the *-mue distance . on the JOth it 
marched onlv five nun*-, and it seem** never to 
have mairhed moie than ton or twelve miles in 
one single day. 
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had thrown off the mask, and had em¬ 
ployed the time left them in burning and 
destroying every tiling that eon Id In* of 
use to the English, and had then begun 
their flight headed by the prinee of Sarra- 
wuddy, the king’s full brother, burning 
and facing waste the villages on their 
route, and driving thousands of helpless 
people from their houses into the woods.* 
On the 25th of Apiil, when Sir Archi¬ 
bald Cam pin* II took possession of Pro me 
without firing a musket, the rainy season 
was not far off. There was, however, 
time before it sot in to send a small 
corps lightly equipped, to clear the inland 
districts of Promo of the armed hands 
which overran the count!*), plundering 
and oppressing the inhabitants, and driv¬ 
ing them, with their cattle and effects, 
to a distance from the British troops. 
This lightly-equipped corps, under the 
command of Colonel Godwin, left Prome 
on the 5th of May.f The first two days' 
march to the north-eastward was over a 
rich and fertile country, abounding in 
rice grounds, from which an abundant 
harvest had lately been reaped. But the 
fertility, the iiuliistiy, the population of 
Hie Burnusc territories, are almost en¬ 
tirely confined to the great valley of the 
Irawaddi, to the hanks of its various 
branches, and the delta which lies be¬ 
tween its mouths on the sea and Do- 
lioopcw: as the column advanced far¬ 
ther into the intenor, these marks of 
industry and population rapidly dimi¬ 
nished, the country gradually assuming 
the character of a luxuriant wilder¬ 
ness, overgrown with lofty forest, rank 
reeds, and brushwood jungles, with a 
fow r miserable villages scattered about at 
great distances from each other. Much 
care was taken to conciliate these poor 
remote villagers, who appear to ha\c 

* Snodgrass. 

t Horace lluMimn Wilson. Documents illus- 
trntivo of the lltiniitsc Wat. 

We leant from t)ii> cunnus nn<) valuable col Ice* 
tion of materials, tli.it Colonel Godwin'** foie** 
oonsihtpd of 800 mfuuti\ atul a hoop of tin* uo- 
teruoi ^ciujraVs* IsmIj "mud with two Acid piece-. 
I.nrd AinliHfs%hfld M»nt a *;n< d part «1 In-* liod\- 
i;uard to the Iiawmldi eaily m the war. and 
ihroui'hout iht»**e isunp.ic'ii'i tint luilh.uit coips 
attracted uoher>.d admiration hv it* activity and 
spirit. 


scarcely known that there was any war in 
their country until they saw this little co¬ 
lumn. 'Phe armies of the Golden Foot had 
certainly not been near them ; fbr in almost 
every instance the inhabitants were found 
quietly occupyitig their huts, and gazing’ 
in wild amazement at the strange sight 
of white (aces, redu-.-ts field artillery. 
See. In many of the village ■ looms were 
found at work, weaving the com - * striped 
stuff worn by the natives; and although 
they seemed miserably poor and devoid 
of comforts, these villagers were found to 
he a cheerful, a frank, and kind-hearted 
people. They soon became familiar and 
even friendly with our soldiers, who paid 
them for whatever they brought. As soon 
as the tents were pitched after a day’s 
march, they were to be seen in groups 
bartering and selling their fowls and 
other articles, or gladly accepting small 
glasses of brandy from the English officers. 
The column continued its march to Ta- 
goondtne, at the foot of the Galudyct 
mountains. It had been intended to push 
the reconnaissance across there mountains 
as hir as Tonghoo, a sequestered city about 
which much had been said and very little 
known, except that it had once been the 
capital of an independent state, and that 
it was now the jaghiie of one of his Bur¬ 
mese majesty's brothers, who bore the title 
of Fiance of Tonghoo. But the monsoon 
rains were now beginning to fall, and to 
swell the mountains : the Galadyet chain 
was most steep and rugged, w ithout roads, 
and with hideous-looking, though pacific 
inhabitants; and beyond the mountains 
the country for some distance was said to 
he a desert and dreary w aste. Colonel 
Godwin therefore thought it expedient to 
turn his hack upon Tonghoo, and to move 
to the north-westward to the town of 
Meaduy, about GO miles above Prome, 
and, like Prome and all the other con¬ 
siderable towns, situated on the banks of 
the 1 rawnddi. On this march our column 
occasionally crossed the track by which 
corps of the Burmese army had retreated 
from Prome. “ It was painful to w itness the 
ruinous effects of their system of warfare. 
Even Bust ia, in her memorable resistance 
to the armies of Napoleon, did not offer 
to the invading host such a continued scene 
of desolation. Neither man nor beast 
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escaped the retiring column; and heaps 
of ashes, wit If groups of hungry, howling 
dogs alone indicated where ullages had 
been.’* M<*adav was found a blackened 

mf 

ruin, or a heap of ashes Its old brick wall 
bad been recently clean d and strength¬ 
ened by breast-works and stockadings: 
but every thing was burned, and every 
soul was gone, so that no intelligence 
could he obtained as to the enemy’s move¬ 
ments. lk Indeed,” adds Major Snodgrass, 
• 4 to judge by the state of the country, one 
might hau* supposed that resistance was 
at an end , and that its population, retir¬ 
ing in a body to tlie noith, had quietly 
relinquished the southern provinces to 
the invaders, leaving behind them a broad 
and disolate region as a future harrier 
and frontier.” From Meaday our light 
column commenced its retrogade inarch 
upon Promo, following the road which 
runs close along the left hank of the Ira- 
waddi. Our officers gave assurance of 
protection and kind treatment to a few 
villages that were found to be inhabited 
(the poor people having returned fiom 
the jungle as soon as the aimy of their 
king was at a distance from them). Other 
villagers w ere discovered, with all their 
cattle and property, li\ mg in (lie jungles, 
and w ere easily induced to return to their 
homes, and to commence a close and 
friendly connexion witli the British sol¬ 
diery. In Russia, the burning and deso¬ 
lating of the counti y. to .stop the march 
of the invaders, was the spontaneous act 
of the people; and the Russian go\em¬ 
inent have even disclaimed the foreknow¬ 
ledge of that mighty conflagration at 
Moscow, which sealed the doom of Bona- 
parte and the French army r : hut here, in 
the Burmese Empire, the work of devas¬ 
tation and desolation had been ordered 
l>y the most absolute king, and had lieen 
performed by r the king’s troops, forcibly 
and sorely against the will of the in¬ 
habitants—-the mass of whom, after a 
short acquaintance w ith our habits and 
intentions, would have preferred living 
quietly under our rule, to their uneasy 
existence under their own tyrannical 
government. If the peasantry had been 
strong enough to oppose the Burmese 


* Snodgrass. 


troops, not a village would have been 
burned, not a house would have been 
deserted on die hanks of the Irawaddi, 
above Donoopcw. Colonel Godwin and 
his light column arrived at Promo on the 
24th of May, and, almost immediately 
after their return, the persecuted and 
dislodged inhabitants of the town poured 
in fiom every quarter: some from the 
woods, bringing their families, their 
cattle, their waggons, and other projierty ; 
and some escaped from the military escorts 
and disjointed coi*[k of the king’s fugitive 
army. These last brought nothing with 

i i I’ 

them but skin and bone and hopeful hearts, 
for they had been plundered and stripped 
of every thing by their own armed coun¬ 
trymen. Food and covering were given 
to thestarvim> and naked; and those who 
had houses and property were secured in 
the possession of them. Our British sol¬ 
diers assisted limn in rebuilding their 
wooden houses, and their hainlwo lulls; 
and in a very short time Prome had risen 
fiom its allies, a greater town than it. had 
been before the war. If gross mistakes 
v\ere committed, through want of that 
information which ought to leave been ob¬ 
tained before our armament was embarked 
at Calcutta and Madras', and if there had 
oeeasionalh been instances of slowness and 
indecision in our operations, appuiently 
incapable of any excuse, Sir Archibald 
Campbell, hisquarter-iuaster-geueral, ad¬ 
jutant-general, and the other superior olli- 
cers serving with him, are cleaily entitled 
to high commendation for the excellent 
arrangements which were made at Promo, 
and for the admirable discipline which was 
maintained in our army arrangements 
so excellent, and a discipline *-o perfect, 
that the natives from other parts of the 
country came in and sought protection 
under the British flag. As the people 
were punctually paid for whatever they 
hi ought, plentiful bazaars were soon es¬ 
tablished, and our soldiers lived in corn- 
fort and abundance, and unmolested ease; 
while the ill-conducted armies of the king 
of Ava, unpaid, unsupplied, and driven 
up the country, were left to the alternative 
of starvation or dispersion. The towns 
and districts in our rear followed the 
example of the provincial capital; and the 
banks of the Irawaddi below Prome w ere 
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Boon enlivened, by the presence of a con¬ 
tented people. An excellent dejH»t was soon 
formed at Promo, with supplies sufficient, 
not only for tin* rainy season, but 
for the Jon*; campaign which possibly 
might follow.* The plains which our 
soldiers had traversed on their advance 
up the country without seeing a single 
bullock, were again covered with nu¬ 
merous herds; from evoiy pathway of 
the deep and extensive forests which 
cover far more than half of the country, 
droves of the finest oxen —the oxen of 


* “The town of Promo, <.u tlie left bunk of the 
Irawuddi, is a mih* and a half in ciicuinh'rt’nco, 
enclosed in hrirk walls and stockades, and s ir- 
rounded by 11 broad slnllov. ditch, or i at her 
sw.unp; the* suburb-., however, who h he bo>oml 
the stockade, iu»t of much gu-afci extent, and as 
most of the town w,i> hurtl'd down by the 
enemy, the troops were pnnnpallv quartered in 
these suburbs. TIim site ts low , so nnu h so, that 
the ground upon which most ol the houses nre 
built is annually lmmdated bs the overflowing 
of the river, and foi several months, interuniiso? 
has to ho kept up by boats. Tin; (rawmidi is 
here about a mile in breadth, but contracts very 
much at n sdunt distance above the town • along 
tile opposite hank of the river runs a low range 
of hills, covered with undeiwood, to the distant e 
of several miles, hevond which rises in the dis 
tance the range of mountains separating this 
part of the empire from the province ol Ar 
racan on the sea coast. >oulli of the town, seve¬ 
ral small but steep lulls, nowued, in most in¬ 
stances, by pagodas, reach almost to the walls 
On these lull, are numerous groves of tamannd 
and Palmvra ticei, ami also a considerable extent 
of brushwood, but not of the same close dense 
dof-cripfion as m tie' low grounds. To the east 
is a plain manv miles in extent, pnncipallv 
composed of a strong coin sive clay, much used 
for nco cultivation, and constantly irrigated h) 
a stream which flows through it lu the imme¬ 
diate vicinity of the town the soil hasad.uk, 
unctuous appearance, ami is chiefly laid out in 
gardens, whenee abundant surplu s uj vtgitahles 
were obtained fir the use of the tumps, 

“ As most of the mlnbitants returned to the 
town shortly after it was taken po*ncssion of. 
provisions of every kind became plentiful. (hmd 
ft c>A meat was issued to the whims on fee days 
in the week, and fifth I rend was supplied to tie 
k.isp\tah % and uccas* >nalh/also to the whole f.iee 
during their stag. Most of the corps were at lirst 
quartered in & low part of the suburbs, but at, 
there was some danger of being swept awav in 
consequence of the sudden n^e of the river 
during the rainy season, two of them were ulti¬ 
mately removed to the adjacent heights which 
command the town .”—Lieutenant Colonel Tullueh, 
Statistical Reprts, fyc. This very active and 
intelligent officer served m the Burmese war 
with his Majesty’s 43th regiment. 


l\*p;u—now homed daily. The Miuthu- 
gecs, oi* hereditary bead-men of the? dis¬ 
tricts and chief towns, tendered their 
allegiance, and were restored to their 
municipal functions by the British general. 
A state of desolation and anarchy once 
more gave way to order and plenty ; and 
from Rangoon to Pj< .n«\ from Basseiu 
to Martaban, all clashes of natives not 
only eon tribute, d tlicir aid in rejecting 
such supplies as the country afforded, but 
readily U nt their services in facilitating 
the equipment and movement of military 
detachments. * The only anxiety which 
the people seemed to feel was, that the 
English would leave them, and give them 
hack to their old masters, lu the lower 
parts of the country, where the inha¬ 
bitants are almost entirely Pogue rs, who 
had frequently felt how sharp is the edge 
of the king of Ava’s sword of vengeance, 
this anxiety was very great; and yet it 
did not prevent the people of the town of 
Old Pegu from rising against one of the 
great Wongees who had retreated to that 
town with a discomfited detachment. 
Having defeated the detachment, and 
taken a Burmese chief of rank prisoner, 
these people of Old Pegu carried the said 
chief to Rangoon, and delivered him up 
to Brigadier Smith. 

During the season of rain and repose, 
(it was no season of rest at Aval) the 
king, encouraged by false uqiorts, and by 
Sir Archibald CampMr.s own assurances 
that lie was still desirous of negotiating, 
took vigorous measures for recruiting his 
armies, and for providing them with 
powder and weapons. Men were levied 
in all the upper parts of the country, 
where the nature of the war, and the 
quality of the invader, were not yet un¬ 
derstood by the people. Money, which 
had never been employed before for that 
purpose, was now freely spent in the 
enrolling of troops. Far away to the north 
and to the east, gold, and the Orders of 
the Golden Face, were sent. The tributary 
Shan tribes, whose country borders on 

* In the month of August Sir Archibald Camp¬ 
bell went down to litin^oon and returned from 
that place to Promt* in the steam-vessel the 
“Diana,” with ns much ease and tranquillity ns wo 
go from London Bridge to Ramsgate and back 
again. 
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China, were jmluced to put 15,000 men 
in nlarch for Ava: and b) the end of 
September, the whole disposable force of 
his majesty was estimated at 00,000 or 
70,000 men. By the beginning of Oc¬ 
tober, the head-quarter* of the Burmese 
army Mere again at Mcaday ; and the 
breast-works and stockades, which Col. 
Go<lw r iu and his light column had seen m 
ruin and in ashes, began to raise their 
heads again. To oppose to these force’s, 
General Campbell had at Brume some¬ 
thing less than :j<U 0 effective men : hut lie 
was to be joined by 2000 more men by the 
time the campaign opened. His instructions 
from the govcrnor-g'-iiei'al, Lord Anilicrst, 
bound him to neglect no opportunity of en¬ 
tering upon pacific negotiations; and being 
told by some of the peopl- of the eountiy 
that the war was highly unpopular, that the 
liOtoo, or great council of A\a, was much 
divided, and that the prince of Sarra- 
wuddy was very anxious for peace upon 
almost any tonns be wrote a letter to the 
chiefs in command of the army assembling 
at Mcaday, to represent the ruinous con¬ 
sequences to the king of a continuation of 
hostilities, and to oiler them lenient terms 
of peace. Sonic time after this letter bad 
been received, the chiefs sent a compli¬ 
mentary mission to Prome, to speak many 
good words to the Butish General, and 
to state that the king and his ministers 
were equally desirous that a lasting peace 
should be concluded between the two great 
nations. Sir Archibald Campbell lost no 
time in sending two British officers to 
Meaday to offer an armistice, and to pro¬ 
pose a meeting of commissioners from the 
two armies. The two officers, Lieutenant- 
Colonel Tidy, deputy adjutanl-geneiul, 
ami Lieutenant Smith, of his majesty's 
ship “Alligator,” were received by the 
Koe Wongee, or prime minister, who ac¬ 
cepted the armistice 1 , and agreed to the 
proposed meeting of commissioners. The 
Burmese prime minister, however, tried 
hard to delay the meeting; but our depu¬ 
ties would not do more than consent to a 
delay of two or three days. It was, how - 
ever, found necessary to allow' a delay of 
nearly two weeks, the Wongees protesting 
that they must wait until full powers ar¬ 
rived from their court. The Kee Wongee, 
or prime minister, agreed to be one of 


the commissioners and it was finally 

settled that the meeting should take place 

at a spot mid* wav between the two armies 

on the 2nd of October, and that each party 

should he escorted by 6(>t) men- the rank of 

the Kee Wongee not permitting him to 

mo\e w ith a smaller escort. The Chinese 

themselves could hardlv have lx on more 

* 

punctilious than were the Burmese chiefs 
in arranging the forms, cctcinoiiics, and 
etiquette to he observed at the conference. 

On the appointed day the meeting took 
1 place, Sir Aiebibald Campbell being ac- 
j oompanied Ly Commodore Sir James 
lhKhune, commander of his Majesty's 
naval force* in the Indian sees wlio had 
corue up to Prome to take the direction of 
the operation*, l>\ wan j : and the general 
and the contuindoie being attended by 
their respective stab*. The Kee Wongee 
was neeompaimd by another chief and 
j minister, named Lamam Woon, and stm- 
I diy other chiefs arrived in splendid state 
, di esses, and w earing the gold chains w hich 
j denote their rank. After many kind in- 
| quiries as to the health of the king and 
royal family of England, in which every 
allusion to the po\eriioi‘-goneial or Last 
India Company was carefully avoided, the 
Wongees requested that negotiations should 
be suspended, and all business deferred 
till the next day, in order that a better 
acquaintance might be formed I ( tween 
them and the English chiefs hefot e en¬ 
tering upon business. This was assented 
to, and the first day was spmt in an in¬ 
terchange of ceremony and compliments. 
On the foIJowiig day Sir Archibald 
Campbell entered upon business by re¬ 
capitulating the many unprovoked aggres¬ 
sions which had obliged the Indian 
government, after many vain endeavours 
to obtain redress by milder measures, to 
appeal to arms. After referring to the 
success which had attended his arms, and 
to the imposing strength of the British, 
which had subdued the best half* of the 
Burmese dominions, and winch now 
threatened the capital, Sir Archibald 
stated the Conditions upon which place 
would be granted and the*country evacu¬ 
ated. The Wongees confessed that many 
aggressions hud been committed cm our 
frontiers; but they pretended that these 
deeds had not been authorised by the king 
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or his government; and that three wicked 
men who had held employment in Arm- 
can, and who had withheld the letteisiiom 
our Indian government to their king, had 
been the cau^e of all the mischief. They 
declared that it might cost them their 
heads to show to the king such terms as 
were offered by Sir Archibald. They 
said that the best thing to do was to forget 
the past, and pledge a mutual friendship 
for the future; that although the dignity 
and sacred customs of the nation forbade 
the king of A\u to accede to any dictated 
terms, if the British troops would only 
quit the country every thing might he 
expected from the generosity of liis ma¬ 
jesty's heart, &c. They concluded by 
proposing that the armistice should he 
prolonged for twenty days he} omi the 17th 
of October, the term fixed. Although 
our officers suspected that nothing was 
meant hut to gain time in order to bring 
more troops down the valley of the 
lrawaddi, and erect more stockades, they 
agreed to this last proposition.' 11 On (put¬ 
ting the Won gees they were assured by 
those double or treble faced diplomatists 
that peace w r as the object nearest the 
hearts of all of them, and that the Bur¬ 
mese would observe the armistice most 
scrupulously. Sir Archibald Campbell 
and Sir James Brisbane had scarcely 
reached Promo, on their return from 
these conferences, ere reports poured in 
from all quarters of the iiruption of pre¬ 
datory bauds from the Burmese army 
within our line, and into the districts 
under our protection. And these bands, 
continuing their inroads, burned and 
plundered the country almost to the gates 
of Proine, and cut oil some of the supplies 
for our army that were coming up the 
river from Baiigoou. Hu* such is the 
way in which truces are always observed 
by semi-ravages. When Sir Archibald 
Campbell remonstrated with the Jhirmese 

* “ Vnioni* oiipspIvm,” luyi M^|or SnoH^rrws, 
“ m«n\ lwlivvctt lint the war >*as ;it an end, 
while otheis could not forget that we were deal¬ 
ing with a government proverbially false, and so 
completely influenced and guided l>y signs and 
omens, that an unusual grunt from the white 
elephant was at all times aullicicnt to inlenupt 
the most important atliurs, and cause the most 
solemn engagements to be broken oil.” 


leaders, they denied all knowledge of or 
connexion with the marauders. With an 
undisciplined army like theirs, these 
p;ote'ta*ions might very possibly have 
been true, and the chiefs might have been 
unable to prevent the infraction of the 
truce: hut it appe.”*-* that the most satis¬ 
factory evidence was ured of the 
predatory bands acting under their im¬ 
mediate and express commands. The 
armistice was on the point of expiring, 
and our irritated troops were eager to 
begin their inarch upon Ava, when the 
Kce Wongee sent the following laconic 
epistle to Sir Archibald. “If you wish 
for peace you may go away; but if you 
ask either money or territory no friend¬ 
ship can exist between us. This is Bur- 
mese custom!” This ultimatum was 
accompanied by' a general advance of the 
Burmese army from Mcaday upon Promt;. 
All the chiefs had received peremptory 
orders from Ava to surround and attack 
the “ rebel strangers” on all sides. The 
Burmese advanced in three great divi¬ 
sions . the centre, about 25,000 strong, 
being commanded by the Kee Wongee in 
person, and being accompanied by a con¬ 
siderable fleet of war-boats. The right 
division was about 20 , 0 u 0 , the left about 
15,000 strong. And in addition to these 
three corps there was a reseive of 10,000 
men, in a strongly-fortified post at Mcl- 
loone, on the right hank of the lrawaddi. 
Sir Archibald Campbell, who had re¬ 
ceived his reinforcements, after providing 
a garrison for Broun*, had a field force 
of about 5000 men, of whom 3000 were 
British. On the evening of the 15th of 
December, the General sent Colonel 
Macdowall with two brigades <f native 
Madras infantry, to dislodge the left di¬ 
vision of the Burmese, who had advanced 
to within Id miles of Promo, and were 
stockading themselves at Wattygaun. 
instead of succeeding in their object, 
Macdowall got killed, four of the junior 
officers got wounded, and the sepoys 
commenced a rapid retreat. leaving nearly 
all their wounded behind them to the 
merciless fury of the enemy. The sepoys 
were pursued through a thick jungle for 
six or seven miles, and many of them 
were killed and wounded in their flight. 
The news of this affair, which was ra- 
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pidlv convened to Ava, raised tin* con¬ 
fidence of the court. The fortunate left 
column presently advanced from Watty - 
gauu to h post w ithin a short luorning'fs 
walk of Iconic; ami the grand centre of 
t)ie army, and the right uiv ision, began 
to close round the English positions.* 
For some da)s these weie allowed to 
gather; hut, on the 1st of December, all 
the three divisions were attacked simul¬ 
taneous!) by Sir Archibald Campbell, 
Sir Willoughby Cotton, and Commodore 
Sir James Brisbane, who carried the flo¬ 
tilla up the river, and cannonaded the 
stockades in dank, while the land troops 
attacked them in front. Ever) where the 
Burmese and the Slums were defeated and 
dislodged, as soon as our tloops got a 
lodgment in tin* interior of iJieir crowned 
works. The Wong'e who commanded 
the left di\ision was slain; ami a great 
many of the Shuns, who did not under¬ 
stand the signs that weie made to them 
to surrender and take quarti r, were killed 
in a most desperate and most useless 
struggle within the stockades.}- The mass 
of the retreating army rallied on the 
heights of \npudec, in front of a deep 
jungle a few miles higher i p the Ira- 

* In the loll iln ision mmm» i| sh ms front 
Hie cemutn ln*uU*imi; upon f.lim.i. J‘ln»so 
who 1i.ul not w»t mine :n <*«.nt h t with oiu Ironic;, 
were expei toil to lii*lit w ith m»>n* spu it th.m those 
who li.nl lii'i'it ]irt a MousU ciuMi'»<l Jii uhtition 
to their t hnhw.iMiml |M*tt\ pnm i*.> the Slums wen* 
accompmu'll l>\ thus* young ;iml hamlsonic* 
wonieu ol high rank, who weu* I>i*l]«• \< <1 to lie 
endow oil with the gilt ol pioplu*i\ ami ioiekuow- 
ledQC, amt to possess the nni.unions power of 
turning .wile tlu* ih'.ith lie.ilm^ tails and bullets 
ol the English. 'I'hese Ani.i/ons, in sti.mge w.u- 
like costume, mle LMiistaullv ammur tlie Shall 
tioopsj, liispuin^ them with indent wishes lor ,ui 
«ul> meeting with then foe, ’is jet known lo 
them only ilnou^li the dieeptiM* act omits of 
then lhirmesi* m.isteis— Swuhjuiss, 

T One ol the Shan Aina/,i»iis leeooed a falnl 
Imdet in ihe hie.ist. The moment hei se\ was 
recognised, oiu 'olrfwM.t bore hei lioni the k< lie 
of carnage to a lultaj'e in tlie ini, when* 
she soon expired. In the reheat, aiiothci of 
trip Slian l.ulii s» was seen living on hoi*ud»ack 
across a lit tie mer v.itli tin* defeated remnant 
ot her peopV lieloie she c ould train the oj.po 
site hank of the met. whine a luendlj forest 
promised safely and protection, one ot our shrup 
ncls exploded owr her lie.nl. and she fill from 
her hotse into tlie w.dei. Wt.elhei she was 
killed or on]) frightened could not beast ei t.n))“d, 
ns she wa# inunediuteh home olT by hei at-' 
teudauts. 


waddi. This new position, in which 
they were attacked the very next day, 
— the 2nd of December — was un¬ 
commonly strong, 'flic nature of the 
country admitted of no approach to tlie 
main defences upon the lulls, except in 
front, and tln-re only by a narrow path- 
wn). 'Their stockade* at the foot of the 
hi IU were moie icadily assailable, and 
from tJiese they were speedily driven. 
To carry the works on the hill was ti 
slower and more costly opeiatioir many 
of our people fell in ascending the steep 
and narrow path; but nevertheless tlie 
stoumng column went, on under a heavy 
lire, and finally succeeded in expelling 
the enemy at the point of the bayonet, and 
in driving them fiom hill to hill, until 
the whole of the position, nearly three 
miles in extent, was cnlirt ly in our pos¬ 
session. Our Iosn dmmg the two days* 
fighting, oil the pair of the regiments of 
the line, was 2a killed and 100 wounded. 
During tlie attack, our fotilla, push¬ 
ing lapidly past the works, succeeded in 
capturing all the boats and stores that 
bail been brought down for the use of the 
Himnese army. 'That army was now in 
fact utterly Inokeii up and ruined: many 
had fallen in battle, more than one third 
of the survivors deserted, ami those who 
remained were tine.item d with starvation 
In the course of the 4th and ath of De¬ 
cember, a few weak or feebly defended 
stockades were carried—some by tlie 
land-troops and some by the sailor-, of the 
flotilla: both banks of tin 1 Ira waddi were 
completely cleared, and nothing was left 
to check .Sir Archibald Campbell's ad¬ 
vance upon Mel loom.*.* 

On the 9th of December our first di¬ 
vision, accompanied by head-quarters, 
began its march through u melancholy, 
deserted country, and through jungles 
and swamps overgrown with reeds and 
elephant-grass fifteen feet high. The 
king's 1st regiment, or “ Boyals*," went 
by water, on hoard tlie flotilla ; the other 
regiments of the line in two divisions by 
land. [Two corps of native infantry or 
sepoys were left to garrison Pronu*, in 
which a field-liospital w£s established for 
all the sick and wounded who were un- 


* Snodgrass. 11.11. Wilson. Alex. M.Tullocli. 
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able to keep up with the army.] On the 
12th the eliol wa broke out among the 
troops; and ere it could be checked, it 
earned off many men of the native Ma¬ 
dras divisions, and rendered two British 
regiments almost unlit for duty.* The 
roads continued to be execrably bad, and 
the advance to he very slow 7 . It was the 
19th before the first division leached 
Meaday, where a scene of misery and 

* “ For two or three »l.ivsafter leaving Piomo, 
the rout* lav through a tlurk arid gloomy foie-.t, 
along paths'in otiMrurtwl by jim^lo ,js to l»c* almost 
impasoihlr ; I hr weatlmr was loworniif ami un- 
tw»ttl<*«b ami, vvli.it ii r.'dirr unusual at so bm* a 
pi'liod of flu* vc-ir, on t!»•» 11th ol IV'cmhor tin* 
ruin hojran to pour hi torrents, ami the mails 
Koon heciuTii' a m.iss of mini, tlnou^h which 
it roipmcd the utmost evertums ol the troops to 
force the artillerv ami eommis<<.inat vwiuirons 

• i i 

So shut in was the nim\ on evt*i\ side l»\ (b*n>e 
forest ami pm^lc tlmt when it hailed lor the day, 
a sufficiently dear space could not he obtained 
even for pitching the tents; those parts which 
were fiee train forest bejntf covered with ele 
pliant ^rass fi»nn fifteen to twenty feet hiyh. in 
this 

brious vegetation on <*v<*r\ side, eiiolera luoke 
out in the ramp and committed j»rent havoc, par¬ 
ticularly *ti the S'tth regiment, winch lost about 
80 men m less than n week from it On the 
army rcMrhing a hotter position, which, however, 
it was not en.ibled todo till tin* Ifitli, the \ioleme 
of the eitidemic somewhat abated, but cases 
continued to occur throughout the whole of that 
month. 

“ This visitation of pestilence was not confined 
to the invading army, the Burmese troops and 
inhabitants s off-red \eiy severely from it, as 
was evulent from the numher of dead bodies 
found a Ion if tin* road; and at Meaday, to which 
the main body of the Burmese army retreated 
on their defeat before Promo, the town and 
its vicinity was literally crowded with the 
dead and living The epidemic attacked both 
divisions of the armv, though at aconsidei.tMe 
distance from each other, and the *' Royals** on 
board the llotilla also suffered from it, lint still 
more from a continuance of the severe dysentery 
and diarrhoea with which they had been* afflicted 
at Prome, and which was now supposed to Ik* 
aggravated by the crowded state of the boats 
and the unwholesome character of the food. 

“ Along the greater part of the route*- the vil¬ 
lages were found deserted, and, as at Rangoon, 
tile enemy lmd carried ofT all the cattle, and 
burned and laid waste the countrv to prevent the 
army obtaining supplies ; unfortunately, too. 
our stores of biscuit aud rice had been much 
in lured during the heavv rams, so that the trooj s 
soon began to experience the same privations as 
at Htyklgoon, and with similar consequences. 
Notwithstanding these difficulties, however, they 
pressed on towards the capital.”— Lieutenant- 
Coivael l'ullvch, Statistical Reports, fyc. 


deuth surrounded them. Within and 
among the stockades the ground was 
strewed with dead and dying Burmese 
lying promiscuously together, tli'e victims 
of wounds, of disease, or of want. Seve¬ 
ral large gibbets stood about the stockade, 
each hearing the mouldering remains of 
three or four crucified Burmese, who had 
been thus barbarously put v> death for 
having wandered from their j^sts in 
search of food, or for having followed 
the example of their chiefs in filing from 

the enemy. Beyond Meaday similar 
* • * - - 

horrors presented themselves, and the 
country seemed to grow more and more 
dreary and difficult. “We appeared,” 
adds Major Snodgrass “ to traverse a vast 
wilderness from which mankind had fled ; 
aiul our little camp of two thousand men 
seemed but a speck in the desolate waste 
tint surrounded it, calling forth, at times, 
an irksome feeling which could with diffi¬ 
culty he repressed, at the situation of a 
handful of men in the heart of an exten¬ 
sive* empire, pushing forward to the 
capital, still three hundred miles distant. 
.An occasional shot from the flo¬ 
tilla, which had got considerably higher 
up the river, from time to tunc broke the 
silence of the desert, and mninded us 
that we had still much work before us, 
and were fast approaching Melloone, 
where every effort of art and labour had 
been ex hausted to arrest our progress on the 
imperial city.” On the2bth of December, 
when the division had marched 140 miles 
from Prome, and was within ten miles of 
Melloone, a flag of truce was sent to Sir 
Archibald (\unpbell from the last-named 
place, with letters communicating the ar¬ 
rival of a high commissioner sent down 
from Ava with full powers to conclude a 
treaty of peace. On the 27th Sir Archi¬ 
bald encamped on the banks of the Ira- 
waddi about four miles below Melloone, 
and was there joined by the flotilla. On 
the 28th lie sent two officers to the Bur¬ 
mese chiefs for the purpose of arranging 
an immediate meeting with the new ne¬ 
gotiator. Our officers plainly saw that 
the Burmese chiefs wanted to procrasti¬ 
nate, arid that the forces they had col¬ 
lected behind the stockades of Melloone 
were numerous, and were busily occupied 
in improving the defences of the place* 
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On leaving the Burmese chiefs, our of¬ 
ficers told tlfcm that the British general 
would not prolong the truce, but recom¬ 
mence voticn&ive operations forthwith. 
On the ‘JOtli Sir Archibald took up a 
position at Patnagow directly opposite 
to Melloone, and with the aid of the 
flotilla scattered some of the king’s 
war-boat people, and destroyed some 
batteries by the river ■-ide.* The flo¬ 
tilla, led l>y the “ Diana” slcam-vos^ej, 
glided up until it came abreast of the 
town, ami pointed its gnus against the 
stockades of Melloone. I pon this the 
Burmese conminiuleis gave unequivocal 
proof of ilieir being anxious to tieat; not 
a shot was fired upon our u ''•els nor was 
a shot tired by them : a chief put <-(»’ in a 
war-boat to compliment the eommaiulei 
of the flotilla, and to t II linn that the 
new and high d* legato belli A\a would 
gladly open negotiation < <\ il.e Ft of Ja¬ 
nuary. At tlie appointed u »y and hour 
the conferences w ere commenced on boaid 
of a large boat mooud in the middle of 
the Iraw add i between the two armies. 
After four meetings, and long ami im st 
wearisome discussions, the ljunnoe ac¬ 
cepted the conditions which were otl’cied, 
and a treaty of peace and amity was 
signed. Fifteen days were allowed for 
obtaining the latilicatiou of tlie Golden 
Foot and the execution of preliminaries, 
such as the delivery of Mr. Henry 
Gougor and all other prisoners up the 
country, and the payment of the first 
instalment of the money indemnity. Dur¬ 
ing the interval which ensued, the Bur¬ 
mese visited our camp by day in the 
most friendly manner, and by night 
they worked at their stockades. On the 
17th of January, the day pnceding that 
upon which the ratified treaty' was to be 
presented to Sir Archibald and Ids coad¬ 
jutors, three officers of state visitid the 
British camp, and declared that fome mi¬ 
nt Pntnagi 

while encamped on the Imse and slope of a hill 
covered v.ith hiijh i?ra.ss, was attacked l>\ rholent, 
particularly the lath and 3sth regiments ; but 
on their removal to n lull iid|.iceiit, which w.is 
clear of ^rass and underwood, it immedi.ittly 
ceased. To tile cholera, •iiccecch'd scmtuI cases 
of remittent lever ; hut dining tie* latter jvirr of 
their st,i\ ilie troops were uder.iUv henliliy.— 
Jjicutcruint-C'jhnel TuUt.th t ^lalutunl It 



fortunate accident, of which they wore 

entirely ignorant, must have delayed the 

aitival of ti e king’s ratification, and the 

arrival of the prisoners and money. 

They vowed, in their way, that they had 

lot heard iiom Ava since (he treaty was 

• 

seat up for bis majesty’s rignature. They 
oilered to pay on the spot a small instal¬ 
ment, and to give hostages for the pay¬ 
ment of the rest of the money and the 
due execution of the other articles of 


the treaty, if Sir Aiohibald would only 
return to Tronic. Having received a 
ilec'ibd negative to this proposal and to 
auoifu r, they at last entreated for a delay 
of live or six da vs. Tins also was te- 

V 

fused by Sir Archibald, who acquainted 
them tliat if they evacuated Melloone 
within thirty-six hours, and continued 


retiring with their forces* before tlie Bri¬ 


tish army upon Ava, meliliiics would 
not be let omineiieed, ami our march 


would be suspended as soon as the ni- 
tified treaty should la* received—but 
no* until then. The Buinie^e officers 


rejected this pioposiUon as peremptorily 
as our commissioners bad rejected theirs. 
On the next day, tin* iMh, thico Bri- 
ti h otliet rs proceeded to Melloone to 
tell the Won gees that they had biokeu 
their promises, and liad reudeieil it 
impossible to trust them, and that afur 
twelve o’clock that night liosti lities 
would recommence. And at the mid¬ 


night hour the British camp was on the 
alert; and by ten o’clock tlie next morn¬ 
ing twenty-eight pieces of artillery' were 
in battery, and ready to open upon the 
enemy 's defences. Two hours of heavy 
filing opened the way for our storming 
column (formed of the 1‘tth and tlie .’JStli 
British regiments), which was carried 
across the river in boats under the super- 
nitcmleiiee of (Vptoiu Chads, now senior 
naval officer, mid which was headed by 
J JcMitenant-GoJouel Frith, Lieutenant- 
Colonel Sale having been badly wounded 
in the boats. In a very brief space of time 
the column entered by escalade, and esta¬ 
blished itself in the interior of the works. 


This always finished the affair. From 
10,000 to 15,OM) armed men were driven 
away in a confused and helpless mass 
ftom the strongest work they had ever 
erectid. Our otiv'r l»rirut! <, s. cult mm? in 
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upon tbc retreat, completed their discom¬ 
fiture: the Burmese Here driven with 
severe los* from all their stockades, and 
they left the whole of their artillery and 
military stores in our possession. Our 
13th and .‘J8tli Jiad only f» men killed 
and 2<> wounded. In the house of 
Prince Memiaboo, cash to the amount 
of 00,000 or 40,000 rupees was found; 
all his stud was likewise taken; and, 
what was considered of still more con¬ 
sequence, as affording undeniable proof 
of the perfidious conduct of the Bur¬ 
mese during the late negotiations, both 
the English and Burmese copies of the 
treaty were also found in the house, just 
in the same state as when signed and 
sealed at the meeting of the Ol d, together 
with other papers, some of which were 
written by a fanatic Biidlnst priest, 
styled the Raj homo, a spiritual friend 
and counsellor of the king of Ava, and 
one of the over-confident men who had 
urged his majesty to persevere in the 
war. 

Prince Memiaboo and his beaten army 
continued to retreat upon Ava with all 
possible speed. Sir Aieliihald Campbell 
prepared to follow them up without de¬ 
lay, but before commencing his march 
lie dispa tell a< d a messenger with the un¬ 
ratified treaty to the Kec Wongee, telling 
that prime minister, with nice irony, that, 
in the hurry of his depaiture from Mel- 
loone, lie had forgotten a document which 
lie might now find more acceptable to 
his government than they had a lew days 
previously considered it. The Wongee 
and his colleague politely returned their 
iuist thanks for the paper, but observed 
that the same hurry which had made 
them forget the treaty had also compelled 
them to leave behind a large sum of 
money, which, tiny were quite sure, tlie 
.British general only wanted an oppor¬ 
tunity of returning! * 

On the 25th of January the army re¬ 
sumed its march over a barren country 
and execrable roads. On the tflst, head¬ 
quarters were at Xaynan-gheoun. Here 
Sir Archibald was met by Dr. Price, one 
of the captive American missionaries ( who 
had been seized at Ava with Mr. Henry 


Gouger), and by Assistant-Surgeon Sand- 
ford of the Hoy a l regimefit, who had 
been taken prisoner some months before. 
These gentlemen came on the : r parole 
of honour to return again to Ava. They 
were accompanied by four prisoners of 
war, returned to the English general as 
a compliment fi\/.n the Golden Foot. 
These poor fellows exhibited a sad and 
most uncouth appearance, for they had 
been shamefully treated in their prison, 
and their hair had not been out nor their 
beards shaved since the day they were 
taken. Doctor Price explained that they 
were dispatched to express the sincere 
desiie of his Burmese majesty for peace, 
and to bring hack a statement of the 
terms llut the English would grant him. 

lly this time the Golden Face was 
completely clouded with despair. Every 
hope mid promise had failed; every day- 
fixed upon by his star-gazers os a lucky 
day had turned out an unlucky day; and all 
his astrologers and soothsayers had proved 
themselves to he but cheats and liar*. 
One ingenious experiment, from which 
the luckiest results had been anticipated, 
had been tried, and tiied in vein. Some 
of his wise men had discovered that the 
British standard bore the elligies of a lion 
rampant. A short time before this war 
began the Aral) Imaum of Muscat, some 
of whose subjects occasionally visited 
Rangoon for tin* purposes of trade, had 
sent a fine huge lioness as an honourable 
and acceptable present to his majesty of 
the Golden Foot, in whose dominions the 
king of beasts was an unknown animal. 
Gladly did Ins majesty receive, and much 
did In* pet, tlii> present; the white ele¬ 
phant--tile living symbol of his own 
greatness and dignity- - was neglected, and 
even the most beloved wives and queens 
seemed to be as nothing in his affections 
compared with the Imaum of Muscat’s 
lioness * A cage almost as large as one 


* Tlio lioness had, however, one formidable 
rival When Mr. Uouger was about to return to 
Calcutta from his first experimental visit to the 
court of Ava, the king said to him—“ Captain I 
mv brother, the Prince of Sarrawuddy, possesses 
a large dog, bred in some foreign country, the 
largest dog tint was ever seen in my dominion*, 
a dog much larger than any dog that I posses*. 
Now, it is not proper that a subject should have 
a bigger dog than the king. Captain l buy for 


' Snodgrass, 
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of the state apartments, ami, like those 
apartments, gilded and decorated, 'was 
prepared for the lioness, whose grot*I "as 
held to be of as solemn an import as the 
grunt of‘the ’white elephant. All the 
courtiers paid compliment# to the lioness 
as a means of gaining face with the 
king; and the court poets or songsters 
wrote songs about the lionet. Hut now 
the vise men, who had di-eo\ercd the 
effigies of the lion in our national stand¬ 
ard. persuaded the king that there must 
be a mysterious connexion and sympathy 
betvecu that artificial lion and the rcai. 
hung beast which the Imainn of Mus¬ 
cat had sent him, and that the surest 
wav to expel and starve out the Ki.elMi 
imaders would be to starve the lioness 
to death. One night the laiglish and 
American prisoners, who bad been re¬ 
moved from Ava to a soli tan plan* up 
tht* country called the “Field of \i<- 
toiy," were roused from tluir uneasy 
slumbers by a loud rumblu g noise, 
which seemed to proceed from tiie rough 
road which led from Ava to their \\ 1 etched 
prison, and which sounded like disianf 
thunder. The noise came nearer and 
nearer, and became louder and yet more 

me ami bring me bark a ilnj; bi^rr Mini the 
l’rimv ol S.irrawinldy**, ami >mi •dull Hint bv 
Kam fan* (lavoill).** Mr liuiigpr bought the 
largest, dog that lie could find m all CakuUa, 
and took it hack with luui as a pirsmir to the 
king. Ani.i/.ing vwn the excitement pnalmsd 
when the Englishman and his'dog landed at Ava ' 
such a dog luui never bet n scim aii\ wild ; tin 
l’lmce of Sairawmlilv's was nothing to 
(’outtiers and nobles ot high deyioe e.mie ri 
ring down to the river side to lrseet Ii that th 
might be allowed to condm t tl ello 

mal to the (iolden Foot, and *iebv m fa 

lor tlienisehes. llut Mr. G» n r i . ... 

part company with the dog, nor lose tin* hum it 
and favour to be obtained bv pit»-<*n'in“ it lnr.i- 
selt; and so, accompained ami suiroumled f»y 
these chiefs, and followed by half the populace 
of Ava, he led the dog in a leash to the palate, 
and there introduced him to his new and roval 
mrwter. The king was m an cistasv of surprise 
and didight. Forthwith he ordered a dre-s ot 
the finest velvet (such as none but Wongees 01 
princes could presume to wear) to be made tor the 
stranger (who was but a big mongrel after all), 
and appointed one of his courtiers to have charge 
of the dog mid to be answerable for its welfare. 
But the king’s own fondness very scum destroyed 
the poor animal, for he fed it and crainrmd it 
until it grew fat, weaxy, and unwieldy, and 
*o died. 


loiul, until it ceased altogether, apparently 
in the compound, nr inclosed space which 
surrounded the prison. They could not 
tell from v hat the noise proceeded, but 
some of them surmised that the Hurmesc 
had brought up some heavy artillery in 
order to blow them from the mouths of 
tlu* cannons. When they asked their 
jailers what it meant, those ruffians re¬ 
plied, with a grin, that when daylight 
came they would see clearly enough what 
I it meant. At last the daylight did eomc, 
and then, the door of the prison being 
thrown open for a few minutes, they saw 
an enormous tnick, and on the truck the 
enormous cage, and in tin* cage the 
lioness! They bad been threatened with 
many kinds of horrible deaths before— 
the Hmmoo possessing in great jjorfee- 
tion the art of imreniously tormenting ; 
but now they felt assured that the lioness 
— that prime faumrile of the king—had 
been sent thither to kill and devour them 
om by one. That day and the next, 
however, parsed over without any inci¬ 
dent , bill their abating apprehensions 
were tevived and magnified when they 
distorted that nothing was given to the 
lioness to eat, and # ,that she was becoming 
ferocious and desperate through want of 
food. The conclusion was, that this was 
done to render their fate the nunc certain 
when thev should be thrown into the 
cage of the hungered beast, llut more 
days and nights passed, and they were all 
left as they were in their treble fetters 
and their noxious dungeon, the lioness all 
the while growling and moaning, and 
heating with impotent rage the bars of 
her pm,on-house. For fourteen days the 
noble animal boie the agonies of hunger 
and lliiist, but om tlu* fifteenth day she 
died. On the twelfth day she was so 
w<uk and exhausted that she could not 
kill or touch n little Pariah dog that was 
thrown into the cage by a pour woman of 
the country. And bootless was all this 
torture, and the pang it had cost the 
Golden Foot to part with his favourite: 
for, while the animate lioness was starv¬ 
ing, the inanimate lion on the proud 
standard of Hritain kept advancing; and 
when she died, instead of flying down 
the Irawaddi, it advanced faster than 
ever upon the royal city and capital. 
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The wise rnen lmd again proved them¬ 
selves no better than fools! * 

Yet even in his despair the Lord of the 
White Lie plum t could not for a long time 
make up his mind to prostrate himself 
before the I British Lion. Once, when some 
of his chiefs ventured to represent that 
submission was unavoidable, and that the 
terms proposed by the British general 
were not so very hnr-.li or humiliating, 
his majesty was seized with a bilious and 
ungovernable rage, and seizing a spear, 
wounded the messenger who had brought 
the last had news, ami threatened to kill 
them all. He was in a calmer mood, ami 
better convinced that his troops could 
not resist the conquerors, when he-libe¬ 
rated I)r. Price and Mr. Sand (hid, ami 
sent them down to Sir Aiehihald famp- 
bell. Sir Archibald .insured these two 
gentlemen that he was drsnous of peace, 
and that his terms would vaiy vety little 
from those which had lu*' j n offered and 
accepted by the Wongecs at. Mellooue 
previous to our victory al that plaee. lie 
furnished them with a statement of Ins 
terms, and promised at their mpicst not 
to pass Pagahm-mew for twelve days. 
On the following morning, the 1st of Fe¬ 
bruary, I Sid, tin* two delegates quilted 
the English camp to return to A\a, the 
American missionary being sanguine in 
his expectations of returning in a fi*w 
days with cash and a treaty of peace duly 
signed by the king. Yet, m truth, Ins 
Burmese majesty was still undecided, and 
in the course of two or three days it be¬ 
came known in the British camp that he 
was again collecting troops, and display¬ 
ing a determination to try the fortune of 
war once more ere lie submitted. Jle 
was probably eneouiaged herein by a 
knowledge of the smallness of the force 
with which Sir Archibald Campbell was 
advancing upon his capital, ami by in¬ 
telligence received of the defeat of a weak' 
British detachment before the strong 
stockade of Zitoung in Pegu, where the 
commanding officer. Colonel Conroy, and 
another officer were killed, and several 
wounded, and where the loss in men was 
very heavy for so small a force. 

* Information communicated by Hem y Gou* 
C’l j Enq. 


Sir Archibald Campbell continued liis 
advance. On approaching .Pagahm-mew, 
a town about one hundred miles above 
Mellooue, he obtained positivp informa¬ 
tion that a levy of 40,000 men had been 
ordered, and that the people had been in¬ 
duced to enrol by means of a high bounty 
and several honourable privileges and dis¬ 
tinctions; that the Men Foot had be¬ 
stowed upon this new arm, *be flattering 
appellation of “ Pel)‘levers oi the King’s 
dory;” and that this army had been 
placed under the command of a savage 
warrior, styled Nee Wooii lb ecu, which 
has been variously translated as “ Prince 
of Darkness,” “ King of Hell,” and 
“ Prince of the Setting Sun.” Upon the 
Nth of February, when within a few days’ 
maieh from Pagalmi-mew, Sir Archibald 
ascertained that the lietrievers of the 
King’s dory and the Prince of Dark¬ 
ness were prepared to meet, him under 
the walls of that city. On the i)th the 
British column moved fbrvvaid in order 
of attack, being much reduced by the ab- 
hmcc of two brigades, ami considerably 
under 2i)(io fighting men. The advanced- 
guard was met. in the jungle by strong 
bodies of skirmishers; and after main¬ 
taining a running fight for several miles, 
the column debouched into the open 
country, and theie discovered the Bur¬ 
mese army, from lts,ti()0 to uo.uuo strong, 
drawn up in ail inverted crescent, the 
wings of which threatened the little body 
of assailants on both their flanks. But 
Sir Archibald pushed boldly forward for 
their centre, threw the whole weight of 
his column upon that point, broke and 
shattered it in the twinkling of an eye, and 
left the unconnected wings severed from 
each other. The Pctrievers of the King’s 
Glory did not fight so well as those who 
ha»l been ace used of forfeiting his ma¬ 
jesty’s glory; they all fled as fast as their 
leg 1 ' could carry them to a second line of 
redoubts and stockades, close under the 
walls of Pagabm-mew ; but the British 
column followed them so closely that 
they had little time for rallying in those 
works; and as soon as a few English 
bayonets got within the stockades, all the 
Burmese went off, screaming like a 
scared flock of wild-geese. Hundreds 
jumped into the river to escape their as*- 
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sail ants, and perished in the water ; and, 
with the exception of 2000 or 3000 men, 
the whole army dispersed upon the spot. 
The unfortunate Prince of Darkness, or 
King of llell, or Prince of the Setting 
Sun, Hod to Ava; and he had no sooner 
reached the court than he was put to a 
cruel death by order of the king.* One 
immediate and very gratifying result of 
this victory was the liberation of the 
people of the country from the restraint 
under winch they had been kept by the 
Burmese aimy, and the compulsory sepa¬ 
ration fiom their homos. As soon as the 
action was over, they began to come in to 
the British camp for protection, and many 
hundred boats, crowded with people, 
passed Pagahm-meu downwards, on their 
way to their native towns and villages. 
By this time Colonel Conroy’s disaster 
iu Pegu had been remedied and avenged 
by Colonel Popper, who, with a stronger 
detachment, carried the strong stockade 
of Zitoung, scattered a force of 3noo or 
4000, and killed 300 of them within the 
stockade alone, f 

In order to refresh his troops after 
their late fatigues, Sir Archibald (’amp- 
hell halted for a few days at Pagalnn- 
mew. On tin evening of tin* l.'Uli of 
February Mr. Price, the American mis¬ 
sionary, and Mr. Sal id ford, now liberated, 
arrived in camp. Tile missionary, who 
had been selected as mediator, announced 
that the king and court of Ava had now 
given in; that the last defeat had de¬ 
prived them of all hope, and that our 
terms had been accepted and agreed to. 
But the missionary neither brought the 
rest of the prisoners nor the first instal¬ 
ment of the money pay men t. Mr. Price, 
however, explained that everything de¬ 
manded was m readiness to be delivered, 
but that the king demurred alwnit letting 
the cash out of his hands, from an idea 
that after its payment the English would 
still keep his country, or w'ould act as liis 
Majesty himself assuredly would have 
done under similar circumstances. IBs 
Majesty was, therefore, anxious to know 
whether Sir Archibald could not be pre¬ 
vailed upon to accept of six lacs of rupees 

• Snodgrass. 

■fr Horace Dayman Wilson. Documents illus¬ 
trative of the Uuxinese War, &.c. 

vo l. ir. 


upon the spot, and to receive the other 
nineteen lacs of the first instalment on 
the return of th 1 army to Profile. The 
king begged at the same time, that in any 
case the English should not approach 
nearer to his capital. A positive refusal 
was given to c\ cry part of these requests; 
and on the following morning Mr. Price 
returned to Ava to acquaint the king that 
all the prisoners must be liberated, that 
the twenty-five lacs must be paid down, 
and that Sir Archibald Campbell was 
resuming his march upon Ava. 

“ The country from Pagnlun-inew to 
Ava,” says the histonan of this very in¬ 
teresting war, “is most beautiful—exten¬ 
sive plums of the finest land, watered by 
the irawaddi, interspersed with ever¬ 
green woods, only sufficiently large to 
give beauty and variety to the scenery; 
and the banks of the river so thickly 
studded with villages, pagodas, temples, 
Bud hist monasteries, and other handsome 
buildings, as to give, under one coup 
all the charms of a richly varied 
landscape, with the more sterling beau¬ 
ties of a populous and fertile country.”* 

The army, continuing to advance, was 
met at Yandahoo, only forty-five miles 
from Ami, by Mr. Price and two Bur¬ 
mese ministers of state, accompanied by 
Mr. Henry (longer, Mr. Judson, the 
American missionary and his wife, an 
adventurous Scotch skipper of the name 
of Laird, who had gone up the country 
Indore the war to make some contract 
about timber, and all the rest of the 
prisoners, whether Europcaus or sepoys. 
A sadder spectacle has seldom been pre¬ 
sented by living human beings than that 
which was offered to the English camp 
by these liberated captives. They were 
covered with filthy rags; they were worn 
to skin and bone, and their haggard 
countenances, sunken, wandering, half- 
maniacal eyes, told but too plainly the 
frightful story of their long suffering, 
their incessant alarms, and their appre¬ 
hensions of a doom worse than death. 

The sight exasperated our troops, and 
made them more eager than tever to ad¬ 
vance upon the capital, and take ven¬ 
geance upon the tyrant and his savage 


* Snodgrass. 
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court. Among the restored prisoners 
was a brave old Irish sergeant, who shed 
tears of rage when he learned that a 
treaty was to be concluded without going 
to Ava at all. “ Ah!” said he, “ if 1 
could but get over those walls with my 
bayonet in my hand, I would pay off 
some of our old scores, and then die a 
happy man !” It was better that our 
Irishman should not have the opportunity 
he desired; and, besides humanity, there 
were other considerations which made it 
expedient to give at once to the Golden 
Foot that peace which lie now most sin¬ 
cerely and most earnestly prayed for. 

Mr. Price and the two YVongees brought 
the stipulated sum of twenty-five lacs of 
rupees, and an authority under the sign 
manual to accept of and sign whatever 
terms the English might insist upon. On 
the 24th of February the treaty of peace 
was for a second time settled and finally 
signed at Yandaboo, the Burmese govern¬ 
ment at the same time engaging to fur¬ 
nish boats for the conveyance of a great 
part of our force back to Rangoon. By 
this treaty it was agreed that there should 
be perpetual peace and friendship be¬ 
tween the Honourable Company and his 
Majesty the King of Ava—that the King 
of Ava should renounce all claims and 
abstain from all future interference with 
the principality of Asam and its depen¬ 
dencies, and also with the contiguous 
petty states of Cachar, Jynteca, and Mun- 
nipoor—that bis Majesty should cede to 
the Company in perpetuity the conquered 
provinces of Arracan, including the four 
great divisions of Arracan, Ramrec, Che- 
duha, and Sandoway—that the Arracan 
mountains should henceforward form the 
boundary between the two great nations 
on that side—that his Majesty should 
also cede the conquered provinces of 
Yeh, Tavoy, and Mergui, and Tenas- 
serini, with the islands and dependencies 
thereunto appertaining, taking the Sa- 
luen river as the line of demarcation on 
that frontier—that his Majesty, as part 
indemnification for the expenses of the 
war, should pay the sum of one crore 
of rupees*—that henceforth accredited 
British ministers, with a body-guard of 

^ * Twenty-five lac*, or one-fourth of the sum 


fifty men, should be allowed to reside at 
Ava, and that an accredited Burmese 
minister should be sent to reside at Cal¬ 
cutta ; and that free trade should he al¬ 
lowed to British subjects in all the domi¬ 
nions of his Majesty, who should abolish 
all exactions upon British ships entering 
his ports. See- - and that “ the good and 
faithful ally of the British government, 
his Majesty the King of *<iain, having 
taken a part in the present war/' should 
“ to the fullest extent, as far as regards 
his Majesty and his subjects, be included 
in the above treaty.” 

The money demanded as part indemni¬ 
fication was far too moderate a sum. The 
king was ricli and given to hoarding, and 
both gold and silver bullion abounded in 
Ava. The court could easily have paid 
three or four times the amount, and in 
all probability it would have paid it 
rather than evacuate the capital, and 
burn it or abandon it to the English. 
During his whole reign, and more espe¬ 
cially during this war, the Golden Foot 
had given the most convincing proofs of 
his belief that his life, and the lives of 
his wives and children, would not be safe 
anywhere except in the capital; that to 
remove from Ava would be to leave his 
throne open to a usurper. A crorc of 
sicca rupees, at par, were barely equiva¬ 
lent to 1 , 000 , 000 /. sterling. The war had 
cost us from 7,000,000/. to 8,000,000/. 
With an easy liberality (for it cost them 
nothing, and saved the time and trouble 
of discussion) our commissioners waived 
all claims for indemnities or recom¬ 
penses for the cruel sufferings of our 
unfortunate prisoners, or for the losses 
they had sustained, not ouly in pro¬ 
perty, but in health, by their long 
and torturing captivity; and although 
they stipulated in an article that private 
debts owing by Burmese to British sub- 
jee should be liquidated, they consented 
to consider a part of the property which 
had been seized by the king, at the time 

total, were paid down when the treaty was signed. 
Upon the further payment of a similar sum at 
Rangoon, within one hundred days from the date 
of the treaty, our army was to evacuate the do¬ 
minions of the King of Ava, leaving the remain¬ 
ing moiety of the sum total to l>e paid, by equal 
annual instalments, in two years. 
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when he threw the Englishmen at Ava 
into prison, as confiscated by the laws of 
the country, and so removed out of the 
operation of any treaty of peace.* 

* Owing to this very bungling diplomacy, Mr. 
Henry Gouger did not recover one-half of the 
property he had in the country, losing several 
thousand pounds sterling, in addition to the loss 
of nearlv 1 wo years of the very prime of an active 
and profitably employed life, and a shock to the 
constitution, and an amount of sullering which 
none but a stiong constitution could ha\e long 
survived. [W ith the exception of this gentleman, 
and Judson, the American missionary, all the pri¬ 
soners have been long since m their graves. 
They nearly all died very shortlv after their re¬ 
lease, their health and spirits being destioved 
by their prolonged agony in the filthv dungeons 
of the t \rant.J Mr. Gouger might have the more 
reason to complain, as his knowledge of business 
and India cash accounts were the means of getting 
for government a good round sum which would 
otherwise have been lost. At the crim. con. trial 
of Francis, when the court were giving damages, 
Mr. Justice llvde called out to Sir Elijah lmpey, 
who h ul named the sum of 50,000 rupees— 
“ SiccnSy brother lmpey !” [See vol i. pp. 210,220.] 
Mr. Gouger gave a similar admonition to our 
negotiators, who appear not to have known, or 
to have been careless about, the difference of 
value between Bengal rupees, Madras rupees, 
and Stem rupees. In the English copy of the 
treaty presented to Mr. Judson and Mr. Gouger 
for translation into the Burman. language, the 
sum of '* one Ciore of Rupees’ 1 was si ip ilated as 
the price of peace. The Burmese knew, or pre¬ 
tended to Know, no other rupee than that of 
Madras, in which the British troops had been 
paid throughout the war, and the value of which 
was then about (>$ per cent, less than the value 
of the Sicca rupee. At Mr Gouger’s suggestion 
the word “ Sicca." was introduced into both copies 
of the treaty, and thus a sum amounting to be¬ 
tween Go.oou/. and 70,000/. was added to the (me 
exacted from the conquered party. 

The treaty was signed by Sir A. Campbell, 
T. C. Robertson, Esq , Civil Commissioner, and 
H. I>. Chads, Captain of the Royal Navy. Sir 
Archibald was a pi iin, fighting soldier, who knew 
nothing of such matters, and gladly left the work 
to bofdone by his colleagues, who seem to have 
knowm little more than he knew. Captain Chads 
was the one that laid down the curious law about, 
his Majesty of Ava's right of confiscation, and 
that threw cold water upon every proposition for 
obtaining' remuneration and a full recovery of 
property to tile prisoners. John Crawfurd, Esq. 
was not added to the commission until some 
time afterwards, when our army had returned to 
Rangoon . 

Generally our land and sea commanders are 
but poor negotiators in matters of detail. Simi¬ 
lar omissions and oversights have been com¬ 
mitted all over the world; and whether the 
party be a Pasha of Tripoli, a Turkish Sultan, or 
a King of Ava, the principle appears to bo ad¬ 
mitted that lie is not to be vexed and troubled 
by the prosecution of the claims of British qaer- 


In other respects the treaty was such 
as it should be. The cession of Arracan 
gave us an admirable mountain-frontier, 
and amply provided for the freedom from 
Burmese interference with ouf Indian 
territories on that side. Our troublesome 
neighbours are now confined within their 
ancient boundaries by the lofty Arracan 
chain, and tlieir court is not ignorant thai 
we can now march a force across thosf 
mountains from our post at A eng, appeal 
on the Irawaddi in eight or ten days, 
and reach the city of Ava within a 
month. The possession of the Tenas- 
scrim provinces, and of the islands tha # 
lie off that coast and off the coast of 
Arracan, gives increased security to our 
commercial navigation, opens the road to 
an inland commerce with the Siamese. 
Shans, and other distant people, places at 
our disposal teak-forests of enormous ex¬ 
tent and productive of the very best, 
timber. Moreover a variety of valuable 
raw produce is procurable, or may lx* 
raised, from these new territories, to be 
replaced by the manufactures of India or 
of Great Britain. Indigo, cotton, salt, 
spices, Lie, dyeing woods, antimony, and 
tin are among the products of Arracan 
and the Tenasscrim coast. The whole 
country of Tenasscrim is known to he 
rich in minerals: gold is found in some 
of the rivers, but, like all river gold, in 
small quantities : iron-ore of good quality 
is found in abundance in the vicinity of 
Tavoy, and at several other places farther 
south; and extensive coal-measures have 
been lately discovered in several places 
on the banks of the Tenasscrim river. 
The coal is generally of good quality, 
and the best kind is near the banks of the 
river below the last rapids, so that it can 
l)e brought to Morgui on the coast at a 
moderate expense. The discovery of these 
coal-measures must have an advantageous 
effect on the steam-navigation of the Gulf 
of Bengal and the Straits of Malacca. 
The provinces of Cachar and Asam, 
though holding out less promising pros¬ 
pects to commerce, helped to form a well 

chants. Tlie French certainly manage these 
matters in a different way, as the history of th** 
Tripoli claims will show—a startling little history 
or-episode, which ought to be m.ide more full? 
known to the existing British govciiiment.j 

V 2 
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defined and strong frontier, and in the 
approximation they afford to Thibet and 
China, our trade may possibly be ex¬ 
tended, in process of time, in those direc¬ 
tions. 

Nor was there wanting the consolation 
that the condition and prospects of some 
millions of natives were improved by the 
results of our Burmese war. “ These 
countries, distracted hitherto by incessant 
feuds, and overrun by hostile armies or 
by predatory bands, regions once ani¬ 
mated by a happy and numerous popula¬ 
tion, had been converted into wide and 
unwholesome thickets, and had ceased 
not only to be the haunts of man, but had 
become hostile to human life. Under 
their new masters, Asam, Caehar, Ara- 
can, and the Tenasserim provinces will 
experience a tranquillity and security 
they have not known for ages, and must 
once more assume that character of plenty 
and prosperity which the latter wore 
when the Europeans first visited their 
coasts, and which tradition, and the re¬ 
mains of roads and towns still found in 
them, indicate were equally the enjoy¬ 
ment, of all. The contracted territory of 
the Birmau kingdom will be productive 
of little real diminution of its resources, 
on account of the desolate condition of 
the provinces which it has consented to 
relinquish. Its most, valuable districts, 
those along the Irawaddi, and at the 
mouths of that river, are still untouched, 
aud if the lesson the late war has incul¬ 
cated should induce the court of Ava to 
forego schemes of military conquest, and in 
their room to eulthate the ample means 
of domestic wealth which the forests, the 
fields, and the mines of Ava, and an 
active and intelligent population supply, 
it will derive from the contest more solid 
benefits than if it had come out of the 
struggle with undiminished honour or 
augmented rule. The advantage to the 
British Empire of India is dependent 
upon that which its new acquisitions will 
realize, and will be proportionate to their 
increased prosperity.”* This was written 
immediately after the termination of 
the war, and the progressive improve- 


* Horace Hayxnnn Wilson, Ksq. Documents 
illustrative of the Burmese War, &c. 


ment which the writer anticipated has 
been gradually advancing ever* since. 
None but visionaries and makers of theo¬ 
ries and systems can hope for a sudden 
and vast change, or can expect that a 
wilderness may be turned into a garden 
and savages converted into civilized men 
in a single gene ration. Our troops sta¬ 
tioned in the Tenassernu provinces appear 
to have suffered much le^ in sickness 
and mortality than is usual in tropical 
climates, and their experience confirms 
the conclusion as to the comparative 
salubrity of the country.* In some 
places on the coast of Arracan the case is 
very different, the climate being in the 
highest degtee inimical to the European 
constitution, but better stations may be 
found for our troops, and the pestilential 
fevers may be gradually checked by 
clearing the jungles, opening the courses 
of the rivers, and draining the marshes, 
which now cover so large a portion of the 
country. In the Tenasserim provinces, 
aii extensive territory, 420 miles in length 
and from f>0 to 70 miles in breadth, had 
been for centuries past almost a desert, 
notwithstanding the amazing fertility of 
its soil and the variety of its productions. 
The population at the time it was de¬ 
livered over to the British government 
did not exceed 30,000 souls in a space 
comprising 33,000 square miles; and with 
the exception of the inhabitants of the 
towns of Tavoy atid Mergni, the people 
were wandering tribes subsisting chieily 
on the produce of the forests, and yield¬ 
ing only a nominal subjection to any 
government. On the British taking pos¬ 
session, however, many thousands from 
Rangoon and its vicinity took refuge 
under our Hag, and every succeedin^year 
has brought such accessions to their num¬ 
ber, that on the left bank of the Salucen 
river alone the population in 1811 exceeded 
3( ,000, and the entire population of the 
provinces had risen to above 112,000. f 

* Lieu ten ant-Colonel Alexander M. Tul loch. 
Statistical Reports on the Sickness, Mortality, 
and Invaliding among her Majesty's Troops, &c., 

f ro pa rod from the Records or the Army Medical 
department, and VVar-Ollice Returns. Presented 
to both Houses of Parliament, by command of 
Her Majesty, 1841. 
t Id.id. 
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The discovery pf the tea-plant growing 
wild in Asam, and the subsequent at¬ 
tempts to cultivate the plant so as to 
rival tlie te!is of China, seems to open 
a new field to industry and speculation. 
Nor must we exclude from this enume¬ 
ration of immediate and prospective 
benefits the advantages conferred upon 
science by the often repudiated Burmese 
war. “ In all these countries/' says 
Mr. II. H. Wilson, <( valuable acces¬ 
sions to science are already made, and 
must gradually accumulate. In geo¬ 
graphy alone, the dark mist that overhung 
so extensive and interesting a tract is 
rapidly clearing away, and the natural 
features of river and mountain which are 
here developed on a magnificent scale are 
becoming visible and distinct. Geo¬ 
graphical knowledge may seem indeed 
an inadequate compensation for the cost 
and peril of war, but its consequences are 
of the utmost importance to humanity as 
well as to science, as a country that has 
been once rendered accessible to European 
energy is no longer excluded from the 
chance of being visited by the blessings 
of Civilization.”* Time has proved 
tiiat the severe lesson the court of Ava 
received was not thrown away upon 
them: since the year 1826 the Burmese 
have never attempted to trouble our fron¬ 
tiers or to disturb the peace of any of our 
neighbours and dependants. 

The sufferings of our troops during 
nearly the whole of the war were exces¬ 
sively great, but they were equalled in 
magnitude by the fortitude and spirit of 
the men who survived. The loss by the 
sword was as nothing compared with the 
ravages of disease and the mortality 
caused by excessive fatigue. It was not 
often that a score of men fell in escalading 
and carrying even the strongest stock¬ 
ades ; but they died by heaps on their 
marches through the pestilential jungles 
or in their unhealthy camp-stations. 
Throughout the campaigns, and all the 
way from Rangoon, every British soldier 
had to carry his knapsack, sixty rounds 
of ammunition, a blanket, and three days' 


% Documents illustrative of the Burmese War, 
with an Introductory Sketch of the Events of the 
War. 


provisions, together with his arms and ac¬ 
coutrements, under the scorching rays of a 
tropical sun. " Perhaps,” adds an officer 
who served in the war, “ there are few in 
stances on record in the history of any na. 
tion of a mere handful of men, with consti 
tutions broken down by many months of 
previous disease and privation, forcing 
their way in the face of such difficulties, 
and through a wilderness hitherto un¬ 
trodden by Europeans, to the distance of 
five hundred miles from the spot where 
they originally disembarked, and ulti¬ 
mately dictating a peace within three 
days' march of the enemy's capital.”* 

In the month of January, 1825, w hile 
the army of Sir Archibald Campbell was 
cooped up at Rangoon, General Morrison, 
with his majesty's 44th and 54th regi¬ 
ments, about 200 European artillery, and 
several regiments of native infantry and 
pioneers, who had all been assembled at 
Chittagong, near the north-west frontier 
of the Burmese empire, began his march 
from Chittagong, with the view of taking 
possession of the whole province of A rra- 
can, and then reaching the upper part of 
the Irawaddi, in the vicinity of the Bur¬ 
mese capital. This line of march upon 
Ava was very short and direct, compared 
with the course that Sir Archibald Camp¬ 
bell had taken, as the reader will perceive 
by looking at tlie map; and with the 
exception of a few mountain-passes, which 
might have been cleared by proper ma¬ 
noeuvres, and a liberal employment of 
shrapnels, the country between Chittagong 
and Ava was not of a very difficult na¬ 
ture. In fact there was a fine road—the 
only good road in the Burmese empire— 
which traversed the mountains of Arracan 
and ran nearly the whole way to the city 
of Ava. Although this road was annually 
frequented by native traders—many of 
whom were the Company’s own subjects— 
who went and came lietween the Burmese 
capital and our frontiers, the existence of 
the route does not appear to have been 
known to those who planned the invasion. 
It was afterwards proved, practically, 
that an army with baggage, artillery, and 

*- Lieutenant-Colonel Alexander M. Tullocli, 
Strttistic.il Rejiort on the Sickness, Moitality, 
and Invaliding among her Mujcstj’s Troops, See. 
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all its inatdriel, might march from the 
upper part of the Irawaddi to A eng, on 
our frontier, in less than twenty days, 
the distance being not much more than 
200 English miles.* Ami it appears 
scarcely doubtful, that if General Morrison 
had pushed quickly through Arracan, 
without halting to occupy the unhealthy 
part of the country, he would have cleared 
the mountain-passes, and have reached 
the upper part of the Irawaddi and the 
denuded capital, while all the force of the 
empire was engaged or was concentrating 
in the lowest part of the river near Ran¬ 
goon. General Morrison encountered 
none but the most contemptible opposition 
in his march from Chittagong to the town 
of Arracan, a distance of about 150 miles: 
but his meaus of transport or something 
else must have been defective, as it was 
the first of April before he arrived at 
Arracan, and took possession of that town 
with a very trifling loss. And here, in 
one of the most unhealthy places anywhere 
betweeu the tropics, he halted to complete 
the occupation of the country where there 
was hardly anything left to subdue; and 
here lie put his troops in quarters for the 
season of rain. In the month of May, as 
the monsoon set in, fever began to appear, 
and continued augmenting, both in pre¬ 
valence and severity, till scarcely a man 
was left fit for duty. Even to the animal 
creation the climate seemed inimical; 
scarcely a single indigenous quadruped 
of any description was met with during 

* This wm proved by Captain Ross, who, in 
March, 1826, when our army was returning 
homeward, marched with the 18th regiment of 
Madras infantry, 50 pioneers, and all the elc 
phants of the army, from Yamlaboo to Aeng 
(crossing the Arracan mountains by the excellent 
roadl within nineteen days. 

Alter the war was over, and all our enormous, 
and in part unnecessary, expenses of movement 
had been incurred, great pains were taken to 

E rocure a knowledge of the country and of the 
est approaches to the capital; and a mass of 
most valuable and correct information was ob¬ 
tained, as will lie perceived by a glance at tlie Ap¬ 
pendix of Topographical and Statistical Notices 
to Mr. Wilson’s ‘ Documents illustrative of the 
Burmese War.’ 

Better lato than never. But if some of these 
paint had been taken antecedently to ttatffrm 
mencement of the war, some millions olrpftunds 
sterling and some thousands of humwi fives might 
possibly have been spared. 


the stay of our troops; /ind the. cattle, 
horses, aud elephants which accompanied 
the force, deteriorated daily after their 
arrival, and ultimately perished by hun¬ 
dreds. The mortality in the two British 
regiments, the unlucky 44th and the 54th, 
was prodigious: together they did not 
average above 1004 men, and 595, or 
three-fifths of the whole, perished at 
Arracan in the course of eight, months. 
When the 44th was removed, and when 
it reached Madras in the end of December, 
the whole effective strength of the regi¬ 
ment was scarcely sufficient to form a 
guard for the colours. It was almost 
annihilated by disease, as it was after¬ 
wards by the sword of the Afghans. Owing 
to these fatalities, General Morrison’s 
divisions never crossed the mountains 
which form the western boundary of the 
valley of the Irawaddi: his entire force 
was reduced to a state of inefficiency, 
for the sepoys suffered quite as much as * 
the British soldiers.* 


* Lieutenant-Colonel Tulloch, ‘ Statistical 
Reports,' &c. 

“Among the causes independent of climate 
which mav have contributed to swell tlic mor¬ 
tality on this occasion, it may be stated that the 
quantity and description of medicine sent with 
tins army was complained of as being inadequate 
to the wants of the hospitals, and by no means 
adapted for the nature of the service ”— Id* Id. 

In some concluding remarks on the Burmese 
war, Tulloch says—“ ’The result of an inves¬ 
tigation by Mr. Kdmonds, actuary of one of the 
London insurance Companies, into the loss sus¬ 
tained during the Peninsular war. as established 
by the adjutant-generaTs returns, to which he 
had access, has shown that between January, 
1811, aud May, 1814, a period of forty-one 
months, during which that w-ar was prosecuted 
with tho utmost rigour, the total deaths were 
33,819, or 9900 annually, out of a mean force of 
61,5 11,being nearly 16 per cent, of those em¬ 
ployed. Of that mortality about 4 per cent, 
occurred in battle or of wounds which proved 
fatal within a few days thereafter, and 12 per 
cent was from disease and oilier causes. W hereos 
in toe first vear of the Burmese war, 96 were 
killed in action or died of their wounds out of an 
average force of 2710 British soldiers serving 
under Sir Archibald Campbell, being 34 per 
cent., and 1215 died by disease and other causes, 
being 45 per cent., thus making a total loss of 
481 per cent ; consequent 1 y each person em¬ 
ployed throughout that year encountered more 
risk of life than in three Peninsular campaigns. 
In the second year of the war, the proportion of 
deaths m action or by disease was only about one- 
half of wliat occurred in the first; but even then 
the risk of lifo was considerably more thun during 
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To the intrepid exertion of every branch 
of our forces (he government of Bengal 
paid appropriate acknowledgments in a 
public ordtT. The public thanks of the 
Court of Directors were given to the go¬ 
vernor-general, I xml Amherst, to the go¬ 
vernor of Madras, Sir Thomas Munro, to 
Sir Archibald Campbell, and Sir James 
Brisbane, and to the officers and men 
engaged in the war.* Ilis majesty's 
government also signified their approba¬ 
tion of the conduct of the governor- 
general by elevating hint in the peerage 
by the title of Earl Amherst of Arracan, 
and Viscount Holnicsdalc; and the thanks 
of both houses of parliament were voted 
to the officers and men of the army and 
navy, whether in his Majesty's or in the 
.Company's service. But now, as at the 
end of every war, however necessary in 
its origin, and however successful in its 
termination, there was no lack of innr- 
murers and critics, who complained that 
hostilities had been entered upon without 
any sufficient reason, and that they had 
been concluded without any solid advan¬ 
tage to our Indian possessions or to the 


a similar period of the most severe service in the 
Peninsula. 

“ It seems essential to bring such facts ns these 
prominently to notice, because there is no mode 
of estimating the seventy of military service 
except by comparison, and it is of importance 
that the authorities, with whom rests, the ultimate 
reward of the soldier, should have some means of 
knowing the risk of life and peril of constitution 
by which his pension has been earned.”— Id. 

* During the whole of the war, the Madras 
government, under the command of Sir Thomas 
Munro, had made great exeitione and had given 
very efficient support. Sir Thomas Munro, whose 
health was declining through his long services in 
India, lmd tendered his resignation in 1823; but 
when he saw that the Burmese war must break 
out, ho resolved to reniaiu at liis post so long as 
he could bo useful. During the progress of the 
war he was incessantly engaged in discussions 
and inquiries and correspondence connected with 
its pro^cution ; and u has been not unreasonably 
concluded that this incessant toil shortened his 
valuable life ; mid that, it’ he had returned to 
England when he intended, he might have been 
still living.— Auber , Rise and Progress of the 
British Power in India. 

Sir Thomas Munro died in 1827. 

Lord Amherst and the rest of the Suprom© 
Government at Calcutta most coidially thanked 
Sir Thomas Munro for his active co-operation, 
declaring that they were mainly indebted for the 
successful issue of the war to the extraordinary 
exertions of the Madras government. 


mother-country. Bishop Holier could 
not perceive that anybody in the Indian 
government was to blame. u Everybody, 1 ' 
he says, “ cried out for war in the first 
instance, as necessary to the honour of 
the government, and murmured greatly 
against Lord Amherst at not being more 
ready than he was to commence it.”* For 
ourselves, we believe the war to have been 
not only necessary, but unavoidable (the 
Burmese, in fact, began it, by invading our 
territories, with fixed plans of conquest); 
we admire with true English warmth and 
with national pride the valour, fortitude, 
and discipline of our troops, and the 
steady patience and perseverance of those 
who had the command of them ; but We 
cannot help feeling and regretting that 
the original plan of the campaign was not 
well formed; that there was a scarcely 
pardonable negligence in collecting pre¬ 
vious information concerning the country 
which was to be the seat of the war, and 
the character and habits of the people, who 
as yet were untried enemies; that little 
was done well in the campaigns except 
the sheer fighting; that many and costly 
errors—costly in human life as well as in 
pounds sterling—were committed by our 
commanding officers; and that the ser¬ 
vice was repeatedly and visibly impeded 
by the quarrels, the jealousies, and heart¬ 
burnings that prevailed between the offi¬ 
cers of the army and the officers of the 
navy; between the King’s officers and the 
Company's officers. But for these last 
causes the conveyance of the troops and 
stores up the lrawaddi would not have 
been half so difficult as it was rendered.f 

* Letter to R. J. Wilmot Ilorton, in Leltois 
wiitten in India, forming the Appendix to tlie 
Indian Journal. 

+ The difficulty of obtaining information about 
tho country and the people wag indeed great, yet 
not ultogcilier go great as has been represented. 
During tho two \eais Unit tho court of Ava wag 
actually threatening us with war, the passage up 
the lrawaddi was op**n to English traders, and 
two or three able men, like those employed by 
Sir Stamford Raffles, might easily have gone up 
to Ava.und have acquiml much knowledge of 
the country. Valliable information might also 
e been obtained from several British subjects 
o had been living at Ava for longer or shorter 
nods, os well ns fiom tho American mission- 
les, who appear to have had no groat love for 
it half-savage court aud no disinclination to 
ve the English. These persous were all well 
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Lord Amherst was less censurable for 
the neglect in obtaining information than 

Acquainted with the language of the countiy, 
which appe.us to have been utterly unknown to 
every person that accompanied Sir Archibald 
Campbell's expedition. Mi. Henry Gouger, 
nn excellent observer, had been more than 
two years in the country wheu the war broke 
out, with the exception of two fhort visits to 
Calcutta, and had associated with individuals 
of all ranks John Laud, the Scotch skippet, 
had been acquainted with the countiy tor 
more than four >«»us, and lind made sevcrnl 
journeys 01 wnages up and down the Irawaddi: 
and Mr. .1 nelson, the American missionary, had 
been living lor mote than twenty vears m the 
countiy. These individuals were all examined 
bv 0111 commissioners when the war was ovei , 
but no attempt was made to obtain iiitoimation 
from them betoie the war began ; and during the 
progress of the war they weie all made Inst in 
fetters. At the beginning, the war was not onlv 
a war of experiment, hut an absolute leap m the 
daik. It would be hard to estimate what quantity 
of gunpowder was uselessly consumed by oui 
artillery in tiling at the loose eaiihern mounds 
which the Burmese tlnew up in making then 
covering-holes and entrenchments 1 

The wiiter in the 1 Quarterly Review,* from 
whom we have alieadv quoted, decidedly takes 
part with the officers ot the flotilla against the 
officers of the army, with the king’s naval officers 
against the officers of the Company's cruisers, 
whom he seems to consider as unwoithy of the 
rank and honours of ofliceis; and he wntes with 
n warmth which betrays the vehemence of the 
quart els that laged among men who ought to 
have worked together with heart and hand. He 
attributes a gieat deal ot the delay and mischief 
to tlip governor-general ami council having placed 
the entire command of the naval part of the 
expedition under the command of the quarter¬ 
master-general, who knew nothing of uavul mat¬ 
ters, ana was probably seasick the whole of the 
voyage. But, as Mr. Wilson has proved by 
official documents, the governor-general and coun¬ 
cil never did nuything of the sort, but Ml the 
management of the naval part ot the expedition 
to nuvnl men, such as Commodore Grant, Cap¬ 
tain Marryat, &c But if the case had actually 
been as it was reported by this reviewer, and if 
mischiefs had arisen from placing the flotilla 
under the orders of the quartei-master-general 
or Sir Archibald Campbell’s stall, it ought nho to 
have been recollected what mischiefs and failures 
had arisen from a conflict of authorities, and Irom 
the old practice of leaving the entire command of 
the land pait of an armament in the hands of one 
man and tho entire command of the co operating 
fleet, squadrou, or flotilla in the hands of another 
man. In order to kunw that the operations of 
even the Duke of Wellington himself were often 
Impeded at critical moments by his having no 
power to control the movements of the co-ope¬ 
rating squadrons on the coasts of Portugal, Sp nn, 
and the »outh of France, we have only to read lus 
grace's Dispatches. Our whole hi dory abounds 
with instances of disagreements and quarrels be¬ 
tween the commanders of our land troops aud tho 


the governors-gonoral who p preoeded him ; 
he had been but a very short time in 
India when hostilities commenced, and at 
the moment he arrived at Calcutta the 
campaigns in the Burmese dominions 
were unavoidable, unless the less honour¬ 
able and far more dangerous alternative 
had been adopted of maintaining a de¬ 
fensive war on our own frontiers, with 
Bhnrtpoor and the Jauts and other masses 
of turbulent or excited Indians in our 
rear. All the individuals who had been 
residing at Ava, whether British or 
American, positively and strongly de¬ 
posed to the facts that the king, the chief 
queen’s brother, the Malia Bandoola, and 
very nearly the whole court, were bent 
upon making the conquest of Bengal; 
that the chiefs and all the fighting part 
of the Burmese people entertained the 
most extravagant notions of tlicir own 
prowess, and made quite sure of their 
armies reaching Calcutta. When Mr. 
(longer translated to the Saya Won gee-a 
conciliatory paragraph of a Calcutta 
newspaper respecting the original dispute 
about the island of Shapuree, the Won- 
gee said that this was a proof of the 
timidity of the English; that he was of 
opinion the Birmans were far superior to 
the British in military prowess; and that 
unless every demand made upon the Bri¬ 
tish government were yielded, war would 
certainly ensue. When asked what, ac¬ 
cording to liis opinion, led to the war, 
Mr. Gouger replied:—“In my opinion, 
it may be attributed primarily to a desire 
on the part of the Birman court to try its 
strength with the British. The counsels 
of Bandoola, on his return from the con¬ 
quest of Asam to the capital, about the 
month of December, 1822, hastened the 
event, and 1 believe it is chiefly owing to 
Bandoola’s advice that the war was so 
soon determined upon.The Bir¬ 

mans had no idea of our numbers and 
strength. When I mentioned the amount 
of our military force, they would never 
believe me. They, in fact, thought them¬ 
selves in war the most courageous and 
cunning people in the world. They fre¬ 
quently talked of their skill in stratagem ; 

commanders of our fleets, and of the lamentable 
failures which have resulted from these disagree¬ 
ments. 
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they ridiculed the idea of soldiers ad¬ 
vancing to Baltic with the noise of drums 
and music, and exposing their whole 
bodies. # . . I am distinctly of opinion 
that the war could not have been avoided 
on the part of the British government, 
except by concessions discreditable to its 
character and injurious to its interests.” 
Among the concessions which would have 
been demanded was the cession of all that 
part of Bengal which lies eastward of 
Moorshedahad. To have yielded this 
territory would have been to establish 
the Burmese and their stockades on the 
very threshold of Calcutta, and to invite 
a universal insurrection in the rest of our 
Indian empire. And even this conces¬ 
sion, as Mr. Gouger pointedly affirmed, 
would have*satisfied the court of Ava 
only for the time. When asked whether 
he considered the character of the Bur¬ 
mese government to be faithless, he re¬ 
plied:—“ Very faithless indeed—the Bir¬ 
mans pride themselves upon this charac¬ 
ter.” John Laird, the Scotch skipper, 
who had become agent for the Prince of 
Sarrawuddy for the sale of his teak tim¬ 
ber, and who had even procured a title 
of honour from the court, declared it to 
be his opinion that, “ from the king to 
the beggar, they were all hot for a war 
with the English;” that “they looked 
upon the English as a parcel of mer¬ 
chants, and considered the governor-ge¬ 
neral to be of no higher rank or conse¬ 
quence than their own governor of Ban- 
goon.” Laird was present at court when 
Bandoola returned with part of the plun¬ 
der of Asam, and told the Golden Face 
that if he desired to have Bengal, he 
would conquer it for his Majesty, and 
would only require for the purpose the 
foreigners settled in his Majesty’s domi¬ 
nions— Chinese Cassays, and Moham¬ 
medan and Hindu settlers from Western 
India—and not a single Burmese soldier. 
Judson, the American missionary, who 
had met Bandoola on his march towards 
Arracan at the beginning of 1824, deposed 
that he was told that the destination of 
that army was the British frontier; that 
no secret was made of it, and that all the 
people felt assured of an easy conquest, 
considering themselves a superior order 
of men, whom the British could npt with¬ 


stand in battle. Judson said he had 
frequently heard the Prince of Sarra¬ 
wuddy expatiate for half an hour together 
upon this subject, in language to the fol¬ 
lowing purport:—“The English are the 
inhabitants of a small and remote island. 
What business have they to come in ships 
from so great a distance to dethrone 
rajahs, and take possession of countries 
they have no right to ? They contrive 
to conquer and govern the black strangers 
with caste (the Hindus), who have puny 
frames and no courage. They have never 
yet fought with so strong and brave a 
people as the Birmans, skilled in the use 
of the sword and spear. If they once 
fight with us, and we have an opportunity 
of manifesting our bravery, it will be an 
example to the black nations, who are 
now slaves to the English, and encourage 
them to throw off their yoke.” About a 
month before Sir Archibald Campbell 
landed his troops at Rangoon, the king’s 
sister told Judson that it was obvious the 
English were afraid to fight; that their 
conduct on the frontier was mean and 
cowardly; that they were always disposed 
to treat and never to fight; that when the 
Burmese and British troops came near to 
each other, the British officers held up 
their hands to entreat the Burmese not to 
advance; and that the whole conduct of 
the British for some time past had indi¬ 
cated unequivocal symptoms of fear. She 
added—“ We shall now certainly fight, 
ami will no longer be dissuaded. The 
new governor-general acts foolishly; he 
is afraid of us, and attempts to coax us.” 
Several officers about the court had con¬ 
sulted witli Judson on the practicability 
of conquering Bengal. He had told them 
that it was as difficult for them to conquer 
Bengal as for the English to conquer Ava, 
which expression was viewed by the 
proud Burmese as affording as strong an 
affirmative of the impracticability of the 
scheme as words could convey. Their 
answer to the missionary was—“ You do 
not believe just now ; in a little while you 
will be convinced!” Judson also deposed 
that there was a common prediction or 
prophecy, firmly believed in by the people, 
that the Burmese were to rule over all 
the countries possessed by the English. 
Several witnesses deposed to the facta 
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tfcat both before the wav began and during 
the progress of the war the Burmese had 
contemplated forming alliances not onlv 
with the Cochin Chinese, hut also with 
native stales in Hindustan, and more par¬ 
ticularly with the Rajpoots, the Seiks, and 
Jauts, and liunject Sing, who were said 
never to have been conquered by the 
English. When asked whether he had 
ever heard, while at the court of Ava, 
of any intrigue going on between the 
Burmese government and any of the na¬ 
tive princes of Hindustan, the American 
missionary answered—“ T heard on three 
or four occasions, that the late Bandoola 
boasted, that he maintained a secret cor¬ 
respondence with several native princes 
of Hindustan, who, according to him, 
would rise against the British, as soon as 
the Burmese would set them a good ex¬ 
ample, Reports of such insurrections 
were frequently propagated and received 
with avidity by the Burmese court/'* 

In the autumn of 1824, when the ar¬ 
duous Burmese war was hut beginning, an 
alarming mutiny broke out among some 
of our Bengal sepoys who were under 
marching orders for Barrackpoor, whence 
they were to proceed to the Burmese 
dominions. Although other Hindus had 
gone willingly enough, and by sea, these 
sepoys of the 47th native infantry pre¬ 
tended that they should lose caste if they 
went by sea, and swore by the holy water 
of the Gauges that they would never put 
their feet in a ship. It should appear 
that these men had, or thought they had, 
other grievances to complain of; and it is 
not improbable that the spirit of dis¬ 
content had been promoted among them 
by secret agents of the crafty Burmese, or 
of others of our enemies. In the month 
of October, when the men were ordered 
to appear upon parade in marching-order, 
they appeared without their knapsacks, 
ana openly manifested their contempt of 
order and their mutinous spirit. Their 
commanding officer, Colonel Cartwright, 
ordered the men back to their quarters, 
and hurried to consult General Dalzell. 
General Dalrf^Jiasteued down to Cal¬ 
cutta to cout&Ufthe commander-in-chief. 

* DcjiosUions td£en by John Crawfurd, Eaq„ 
at Rangoon, in H. H. WiUon’a 4 Documents illus- 
trative of the Burmese War/ 


On his return. General Dalzell ordered a 
parade for the next day. The men ap¬ 
peared, but were more mutinous than 
ever, committing acts of violeuce, and 
utterly disregarding the voice of their 
officers and their non-commissioned offi¬ 
cers, who all remained steady to their 
duty. In the ensuing night the mutineers 
slept upon their arms, appointing guards, 
picquets, patroles, &e. This brought Sir 
Edward Paget up from Calcutta. Find¬ 
ing that the two other native regiments at 
Barrackpoor were suspected of being in¬ 
fected, Sir Edward called up two British 
regiments of the king’s service (the 1st 
Royals, and the 47th), a battery of light 
artillery, and part of the governor-ge- 
neral's body-guard. The mutinous native 
47th fell in on the parade-ground, but 
refused to obey orders, and turned a deaf 
car to the explanations and the promises 
of pardon that were offered to them. This 
left Sir Edward Paget nothing to do but 
to order a round of grape-shot to be fired 
at them. Almost at the first discharge 
the fellows broke and fled in all directions, 
throwing away their arms and accoutre¬ 
ments. Only a few were killed, but a 
good many were taken prisoners, brought 
forthwith to trial by court-martial, and 
condemned to death. The number of 
executions was, however, but small, the 
far greater part of the mutineers having 
their sentence commuted to imprisonment 
and hard labour in irons. The regiment 
was disbanded, and its name erased from 
the list of the army. The mutiny spread 
no further. 

In the early part of the year 1825, 
when but little progress had been made 
in Jlie Burmese war, and when much 
exaggerated reports were circulating all^ 
through India of the difficulties, the 
checks, and reverses that Sir Archibald 
Campbell was encouutering, the attention 
of Lord Amherst was demanded by cer¬ 
tain proceedings at Bhurtpoor, which did 
not terminate without causing great ex¬ 
citement and some alarm. On the 26th 
of February (1825), the Rajali of Bhurt¬ 
poor, the ally of the Company, died, 
leaving his son, Bulwunt Sing, a boy of 
tender years, to succeed him. Knowing 
that the succession to the musnud could 
not fail of being disputed, the deceased 
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Rajah, our ally, had implored the pro¬ 
tection of Oeueral Sir David Ochterlony 
for his young son; and Sir David had 
acknowledged the boy's right to the inus- 
nud, and had pledged his word to support 
hinu The Rajah was scarcely cold when 
Doorjun Sal, cousin to Bulwunt Sing, 
having gained over part of the Bhurtpoor 
troops, murdered the uncle and guardian 
of the young nabob, and seized the person 
of the helpless boy. Sir David Ochterlony, 
who was at Delhi as commander of the 
forces and political resident, forthwith as¬ 
sembled troops and a battering-train, and 
put them in motion for Bhurtpoor, issuing 
at the same time a proclamation to the Jaut 
population of the Bhurtpoor country, in 
which he called upon them to rise in de¬ 
fence of their lawful rajah, and told them 
that the British troops were advancing to 
rescue Bulwunt Sing. Doorjun Sal now 
pretended that he had never had any 
intention of usurping the musnud or 
injuring his young cousin; that he had 
only taken him out of the hands of his 
maternal uncle, and dispatched that re¬ 
lative because he was a bad guardian 
and a minister odious to the Jaut people. 
It is not likely that these representations 
should have had much weight with the 
governor-general; but it is not unlikely 
that his lordship, seeing the unexpected 
duration and the great difficulty of the 
Burmese war, was desirous of finish¬ 
ing that conflict before entering upon 
another. Lord Amherst and the Supreme 
Council disapproved of all that Sir David 
Ochterlony had done, and sent him pe¬ 
remptory orders to recall the troops that 
were marching upon Bhurtpoor. Sir 
David, who was very severely rated in 
various dispatches and orders of the 
supreme government for having gone so 
far in defence of the legitimate rights of 
the minor Bulwunt Sing, was also com¬ 
manded to recall his proclamation to the 
Jauts, and to tell them that an inquiry 
would be instituted by the British govern¬ 
ment into the transactions which had 
taken place in Bhurtpoor. Before these 
imperative instructions reached Delhi, 
Ochterlony had received a mission from 
Doorjun Sal, and had told the vakeels 
that their master must come to the British 
camp with the infant rajah in his hand, 


and there deliver the boy up to the care 
of the British resident, and pledge him¬ 
self to be faithful and obedient. A very 
curious and in part perplexing corre¬ 
spondence took place between the su¬ 
preme government and Sir David, be¬ 
tween Sir David and Doorjun Sal, and 
between that chief and the supreme go¬ 
vernment. It was clearly manifested 
that Lord Amherst and the council 
wished to avoid any final arrangement 
of the Bhurtpoor question, and preferred 
putting up with temporary inconvenience 
and even temporary disgrace to the rush¬ 
ing into a new campaign at an unpro- 
pitious season of the year, and at a time 
when so large a portion of the attention 
and resources of government were de¬ 
manded by the war on the Ira waddi. 
The veteran Ochterlony was too brave a 
soldier to be startled by the strength of 
Bhurtpoor or by any other obstacle, and 
much loo high-minded a man to undo 
what he had conscientiously done, or 
willingly to abandon the boy after pro¬ 
mising his dying father that he would 
protect him. Sir David tendered his re¬ 
signation as resident at Delhi, declaring 
that lie should he guilty of falsehood if he 
acknowledged any conviction of having 
acted incorrectly or with impropriety, 
lie added—and we cannot but re-echo the 
feeling—that every moment’s delay in 
settling the question was submission to 
disgrace. In a later communication the 
veteran said—“ I have ever considered 
that the hour of necessity or the call of 
honour fixed the time of military opera¬ 
tions. It was on this principle that, in 
my youth, we kept the field for three 
years against Hyder, knowing no repose 
hut in the rains, when the country was 
equally impassable to the enemy and to 
us. It was on this principle that Lord 
Lake took the field in the height of the 
rains of 1803, and remained during all 
the hot winds of 1804 under canvas in the 
hottest country in Hindustan. Accord¬ 
ing to the new doctrine, the resentment 
of an insult and the punishment of crime 
are to be suspended from March to No¬ 
vember In many cases vengeance, 
though delayed, would not be less severe 
or less exemplary; but there are others, 
and particularly those where the eyes and 
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minds of men have been strongly and 
earnestly directed, where the general 
effort is lessened or lost by the least 
delay, quite independent of the considera¬ 
tion of a Hording time to strengthen that 
which was weak, and thereby adding to 
the difficulties and obstacles always op¬ 
posed to attacks, and particularly to siege 
operations.”* Sir David further repre¬ 
sented that Calcutta was not exactly the 
place to form the best judgment about 
these matters, or about the injury our 
reputation would sustain in the eyes of 
the natives of India by equivocation and 
delay. “ And/* said he, “ it might have 
been conjectured that, with Jiftj years* 
experience , 1 was not a very inadequate 
judge of the general impression delay 
would cause, and how far it was wise, 
politic, or imperative to remove certain 
pievalent opinions. As a soldier, too, 
I might have received credit for so much 
common sense and discretion afc would 
enable me to appreciate whether my 
means were equal to the end (the siege of 
Bhurtpoor), provided my hopes were dis¬ 
appointed as a politician in producing 
&uch apprehensions as of themselves would 
prevent an appeal to arms, with an equal 
degree of eclat and honour almost as 
would have resulted from the capture of 
the place/’f Lord Amherst accepted the 
tendered resignation. Sir David Ochter- 
lony retired to Mcrut, with a mortified 
and wounded spirit, and there he died 
very soon after. The conqueror of the 
Gorkhas, the man who remedied the 
blunders of others in the Nepaul war, the 
veteran who had served the Company for 
half a century, was honoured by the high 
functionaries at Calcutta with minute 
guns and a complimentary general order, 
loud sounding, but in part, at least, ridi¬ 
culous; yet we cannot help thinking that 
the veteran was rather unhandsomely 
treated, and that the causes of his retire¬ 
ment were improperly and unfairly stated 
by the supreme government to the Court 

of Directore.J 


• Letter from Sir David Ochterlony to Secre¬ 
tory to Supiemc Government. 11th of May, 18135, 
;l 8 quoted by Ed u aid Thornton, Esq., History 
of the British Empire in Indiu. 

+ Id. id. 

| In the General Order issued at Calcutta, 


Yet, after all, the Calcutta government 
were compelled to resort to the measures 
which Ochterlony had recommended, and 
to undertake the siege of Bhurtpoor be¬ 
fore the war on the Irawaddi could be 
terminated. Doorjun Sal quarrelled with 
his own brother, who had hitherto acted 
in concert with him. 1'id* brother, after 
ail unsuccessful attempt to make himself 
master of Bhurtpoor, raised an indepen¬ 
dent standard in the fortress of Deeg, 
subjected or plundered all the neighbour¬ 
ing country, and invited adventurers of 
all kinds to join in and share his fortunes. 
Doorjun Sal’s troops were defeated in a 
battle near Deeg; the Company's fron¬ 
tiers were thrown into a ferment. Many 
of the Company’s subjects took up arms, 
some to join one, and some the other of 
the two contending brothers; anarchy 
was threatening to return to the regions 
from which she had been expelled by the 
Marquess of Hastings’s successful wars 
against the Mahrattas and the Pindarrces. 
And all the while the usurper was 
strengthening the always formidable for¬ 
tress of Bhurtpoor, and the native princes 
most inimical to the English were incul¬ 
cating the belief that that place could 
never be taken, and that the Jauts were 
destined to be the rally iug-poiut of India.* 

orders of knighthood arc described an being •* the 
dearest object ot a soldier* ambition.” We would 
not undeirate the value ol such dUlinctions; but 
God forbid that the Hntish officer should ever con¬ 
sider them in this light ’ 

The goMii nor-genrrnl in council said of Sir 
David, " that Ins advanced age and continually 
increasing infirmities rendered his* retirement 
from the active and laborious employment which 
he had so long filled \>ith the highest distinction, 
a measure no les> desirable on the public account 
than necessary ^or his own personal relief and 

*y had 
ippear 

Million i/itMii tu-i )ueuui*ii uui tige or infirmity, 
or ever thought of resigning until called upon to 
do what ».is coU'cipnrc and sense of honour and 
sense of the public inteie*t condemned. He was 
in his 08th year ; but it does not appear that, pre¬ 
viously to his disagreement with the supreme go¬ 
vernment, he was considered by any pne as an 
infirm old man incapable of doing business. 

* Bhurtpoor was the only fortress and the 
Jauts the only people In India that boasted they 
had never been sulnlued either by the Mogul 
emperorsorthe Knglish. 

“ The Jauts," adds Bishop Hel»er, 44 are the 
finest people in bodily advantages and apparent 
martial spirit whom 1 have seen in India, and 
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Three members of the Supreme Council, 
3Vft\ Fend all, Mr. Harrington, and Sir 
Edward Paget, earnestly recommended 
an active and an immediate interference; 
but Lord Amherst still recommended 
delay. At last, however, the governor- 
general yielded to the arguments con¬ 
tained in an admirable state-paper drawn 
up by Sir Charles* Metcalfe, who was re¬ 
moved from the court of the Ni/am to 
succeed Sir David Ochterlony as resident 
at Delhi. And, on the 18th of September, 
just two months and three days after the 
death of Sir David (which death we 
firmly believe to have been hastened by 
the opposite detei mi nation'), the governor- 
general determined to suppoi t the minor 
Hulwunt Sing, and to send a British army 
to reduce Hhurtpoor, and put an end to 
disturbances which threatened to produce 
a general commotion and to revolutionize 
the whole of Upper India. It was not, how¬ 
ever, until the IOth of December, 1825, 
that the new commander-in-chief, General 
Lord Comberiuere, who hail gained such 
high distinction under the Duke of Wel¬ 
lington in the Peninsular War as Sir 
Stapleton Cotton,* sat down before 
Hhurtpoor with an army of upwards of 
20,000 men and a field of more than a 
hundred pieces of artillery. The Jauts 
had cut the embankment of a lake, hoping 
to fill the broad and deep ditch, as they 
had done in 1805, at the time of Lord 
Lake's siege; but our troops arrived be¬ 
fore much water had flowed into the ditch, 

their country one of the most fertile nnd best cul- 
ti\filed. Having once beaten off Lord Lake fiom 
their city, they have ever since not only regarded 
themselves as invincible, but have been so 
esteemed by the greater part of the Mnhrattas, 
Rajpoots, &c.. who have always held up their 
example as the rallying-point and main en¬ 
couragement to resistance, insomuch that even 
when I was passing through Malwah, * gallantee- 
shows,* like those earned about li\ the Savoyards, 
were exhibited at the fans and in the towns of 
that wild district, which displayed, anion^ other 
patriotic and popular scenes, the red-coats driven 
l ack in dismay from the ramparts, and the vic¬ 
torious Jauts pursuing them sable in hand.”— 
better to ft, J. ff’ilmut llnton, Kstj. 

Situated as we were in India, it was worth a 
war to put down that gallantec-show. 

• Lord Comberincie had quite recently suc¬ 
ceeded Sir Ed ward Paget as commander in duet 
in India. He was brother to Sir Willoughby 
Cotton, who was at this time engaged in the 
Burmese war. 


and instantly made themselves masters of 
the embankment and repaired the breach. 
When his battering-train was nearly 
ready anil his bombs in their places, Lord 
Combermere, anxious to save the women 
and children, sent a letter to Doorjun 
Sal, requesting him to scud them all out 
of the fort, and promising them a safe- 
conduct through the British camp. His 
lordship allowed the garrison four-and- 
twenty hours for this purpose. Having 
received an evasive answer from the 
usurper, his lordship again sent to him, 
allowing him a further extension of the 
tune for twelve hours. The humane 
offer was not accepted, and therefore, on 
the next day, the 23rd of December, the 
besiegers, under a heavy fire of the gar¬ 
rison, completed their first parallel; and 
on the morning of the 24th two heavy 
batteries opened upon the town. Other 
batteries opened in quick succession, and 
during the rest of the month of December 
a iast quantity of powder and ball were 
thrown away. Scarcely a roof in the 
town was left uninjured, but neither 
cannon-shot nor shells coulil make any 
impression on a tough mud wall from 50 
to GO feet thick. On the evening of the 
bth of January, our engineers began to 
do what they ought to have done a fort¬ 
night earlier—they commenced a mine 
in the scarp of the ditch on the northern 
lace of the work. This mine was sprung 
before it was sufficiently advanced to have 
any material efleet upon the wall. In 
making a second attempt our miners were 
countermined by the garrison. The gal¬ 
lery of this mine was subsequently blown 
up, it being discovered that the enemy 
were keeping watch in it. It is very evi¬ 
dent that our Indian armies were not yet 
sufficiently provided witli sappers and 
miners and with other bodies of men 
properly trained to siege-work ; and with¬ 
out these men the science and skill of our 
engineer and artillery officers could not 
have fair play, any more than they had 
liail in the sieges undertaken during the 
Mahratta and Pimlarree war. A shot 
fired by the enemy set fire to one of our 
tumbrils, and 20,000 lbs. weight of gun¬ 
powder blew up. On the 14th, another 
mine, under one of the bastions of Bhurt- 
poor, was exploded too' precipitately, and 
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thus did little more than make a great 
smoke and a loud noise. Two more 
mines were immediately driven into the 
same work, and these being sprung on the 
16th, so far succeeded that, with the aid of 
another day’s battering, the breach was 
reported to be practicable. On the 17th 
a mighty mine was dug and crammed 
with powder under another angle of 
the works; and the following day was 
fixed for the storm. Early in the morn¬ 
ing of the 18 th our storiniug-partics 
established themselves in the advanced 
trendies. The left breach, or that which 
was already practicable, was to be mounted 
by the brigade of General Nicolls, headed 
by his Majesty’s 59th regiment; the 
breach on the right was to be mounted by 
General Reynolds brigade, headed by his 
Majesty’s 14th regiment: the explosion 
of the mine under the north-east bastion 
was to be the signal for the attack. With 
the single exception, we believe, of the 
tremendous explosion * made under the 
superintendence of General Pasley for 
clearing the obstructions to the line of the 
Dover railway and opening the road to 
the Shakspere Cliff, no mine can bear 
comparison with this mine under the 
north-east angle of Bhurtpoor. It is la¬ 
mentable to add that the construction of 
this Bhurtpoor mine was far from being 
so perfect as the explosion it made was 
terrible and sublime. At eight o’clock 
in the morning the match was applied to 
the train, and with terrific effect: the 
whole of the salient angle and part of the 
stone cavalier behind it were lifted into 
the air, which for some minutes was as 
dark and black as the darkest night; all 
the garrison there were blown to the winds 
or buried under the ruins. The breach 
was made, and more than breach enough, 
but, owing to the defective construction of 
the mine, many of the ejected stones and 
masses of eartii fell upon the head of our 
column of attack, killing a number of 
men and severely wounding three officers. 
The stones fell so thickly about Lord 
Combermere himself, that Brigadier- 
General MacCombe was knocked down by 
his side, and two sepoys were killed on 
the spot within a few feet of his lordship. 
The troops, however, rushed on to the 
assault with admirable spirit and in good 


order, ascended the breaches, and cleared 
them in the teeth of a very determined 
opposition. On the left, where the ascent 
was steep and difficult, our gneiiadiers 
moved up slowly and resolutely, without 
stopping to draw a trigger in return for 
the volleys of rc»md shot, grape, and 
musketry which were fir^d upon them. 
Within two hours all the ivmparts and 
the command of the gates of the citadel 
were in the possession of the besiegers, 
and early in the afternoon the citadel sur¬ 
rendered. Brigadier-General Sleigh, who 
commanded the cavalry, had taken ex¬ 
cellent measures outside to prevent the 
escape of Doorjun Sal; and when that 
chief with 160 chosen horse attempted to 
force a passage, he was made prisoner by 
the 8th regiment of light horse. One of 
his wives and two of his sons were taken 
with him. They were all sent prisoners 
to Allahabad, to be supported by the 
Company. Our entire loss during the 
siege anil storming amounted to 61 Eu¬ 
ropeans and 42 natives killed, and 283 
Europeans and 18.3 natives wounded. 
The loss of the garrison was estimated at 
4000 men, mostly killed, and for the 
most part killed by the awful explosion 
of the last mine. That explosion alone 
had demolished a capital part of the works 
of this far-famed fortress, which had been 
doubly considered as impregnable by the 
natives since the long and ruinous siege 
of 1805. After the ammunition, arms, 
stores, &c. had been removed to places 
of safety, the principal bastions, curtains, 
and other important parts of the fortifica¬ 
tion were blown into the air. “ The Bas¬ 
tion of Victory,” built, as the Jauts had 
boasted, with the bones and blood of the 
British soldiers who fill in the assaults 
under Lord Lake, was now laid low, and 
among its destroyers were some of those 
very soldiers who, twenty years before, 
“ had been permitted to fiy from its eter¬ 
nal walls.” it was left to the monsoon 
rains to complete the ruin of Bhurtpoor. 
l)eeg, Biana, Kama, and all the other 
fortresses within the Bhurtpoor Rajah’s 
dominions surrendered immediately, and 
were occupied by British garrisons; the 
inhabitants returned quietly to their 
homes, and the young Rajah was rein¬ 
stated under the protection of the British 
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government. Lord Comber mere broke 
up his camp an the 20th of February, and 
returned to Calcutta. Thanks were voted 
by parliament and by the Company; and 
the prize-money, granted to the Company 
by the king, was ordered by the Court of 
Directors to be distributed among the 
army. 

The attention of all India was fixed on 
the siege of Bhurtpoor, on the issue of 
which, far more than on anything which 
might happen in the Burmese empire, the 
renown of the British arms and the per¬ 
manency of the British empire in Asia 
were felt to depend. Our officers rejoiced 
at the opportunity offered for effacing the 
very injurious impression which had been 
made by Lord Lake’s failure; yet they 
admitted that should our army fail again, 
few events would go so near to fulfil the 
shout of a mob which had been heard in 
the streets of Delhi a few months before: 
—“The rule of the Company is at an 
end r All the surrounding principalities 
were in a ferment, aud most of them 
would have been up in arms if Lord Com- 
bermere had not succeeded or had not 
been rapid in his achievement. “ Should 
he fail,” wrote Bishop Hebcr, “ it is un¬ 
happily but too true, that all northern and 
western India, every man who owns a 
sword, and can buy or steal a horse, from 
the Sutledge to the Nerbudda, will be up 
agaiust us, less from disliking us than in 
the hope of booty. And, still more un¬ 
fortunately, it is not easy to say where 
another army can he found to meet them, 
now that Bombay is fully occupied on the 
side of Sinde ;* and the strength of British 
India is in Ava.”f But Lord Comber- 

* The Ameers of Sinde were again becoming 
very troublesome During the Ibirinese war, 
and just before the siege of Bhurtpoor, they in¬ 
vaded Dutch, tin owing eveiything into confusion 
there, and menacing the teintories of the Gui- 
cowar iiml the Bombay presidency. Bishop 
Holier thought that these incursions were mainly 
produced by the drought, famine, and universal 
distress then prevailing in the always tuibuleut 
country of Sinde; hut it appears to be proved 
pretty satisfactorily that some of the A meets were 
excited bj'the usurper of Bhurtpoor and by the 
court of Ava as well. See the depositions of 
Missionary Judson, and Aglia Moh.lined, the mei- 
chant of Ispahan, in 4 Documents Illustrative of 
the Burmese War,* by II II. Wilson, Esq. 

+ Letter to Richard IXebcr, Esq. 


mere’s rapid triumph completely de¬ 
stroyed the prestige of the Jauts, over¬ 
awed all the native chiefs, checked the 
disposition to revolt, and completely con¬ 
firmed the supremacy of Britain over the 
whole of India. The fall of Bhurtpoor 
moreover carried dismay or discourage¬ 
ment to the court of Ava, and to many 
countries beyond the limits of India. 

In the course of the following year 
Lord Amherst proceeded to the upper 
provinces. During his stay at Delhi, a 
final settlement took place of the relations 
in which the British government in India 
and the poor descendant of the Great 
Moguls stood towards each other. An 
end was now put to that prejudicial fiction 
—highly prejudicial to the English, and 
of no benefit to the King of Delhi or to 
any other party—that our governor-ge¬ 
neral was but the vassal of the Mogul 
Shah. Our sovereignty was now openly 
asserted, and an end was thus put to many 
causes of embarrassment and of false or 
anomalous positions. There was no lustre 
to he gained from borrowing the name or 
authority of so discredited a prince, and 
one so weak in intellect as the Shah, who 
gladly resigned a shadowy suzerainty for 
the sake of a little more hard cash.~ It 
is said that some of the Mogul family 
mourned over the loss of their nominal 
greatness, hut the people evidently cared 
not one straw about the change, whichjwas 
at most a change in phraseologies. The 
Duke of Wellington had said of the 
people of India long before this—“They 
are the only philosophers about their go¬ 
vernors that ever I met with, if indif¬ 
ference constitute that character." 

Having returned to Calcutta, Lord 
Amherst resigned the provisional govern¬ 
ments into the hands of W. B. Barley, 
Esq., and embarked for England at the 
close of the month of March, 1827. His 
lordship, as well as the directors at home, 
had been sufficiently anxious for peace, 
yet nearly the whole of his administration 
had been occupied by wars. This was 
unavoidable, but the Burmese war might 
have been better managed. During a 
good part of this administration the army 
of India was kept up to the stupendous 
amount of an effective force of 274,U 00 
men! 
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CHAPTER XVI. 

ADMINISTRATION OF LOUD WILLIAM DENTINCK. 


The melancholy dcatli of Lord Castle- 
reagli, by bringing Mr. (’aiming into 
power at home, had led to his resignation 
of the office of Governor-general of India 
just as ho was on the point of sailing for 
the East. The somewhat unfortunate 
ex-governor of Madras, Lord William 
Bentinck, then took the unusual step of 
offering himself as a candidate for the 
governor-generalship, which an unfore¬ 
seen catastrophe had induced Mr. Canning 
to give up; hut his lordship was still 
rather unpopular in Leadenhal 1-street, 
and he was not as yet backed in Down- 
ing~strect; and Lord Amherst was sent 
out Between that appointment in 1822 
and the resignation of Lord Amherst in 
1827, great political changes had taken 
place at home, and Mr. (’aiming, by a 
partial coalition with the Whigs, had 
reached the uneasy seat of premier. To 
Mr. (.fanning the support of the great 
Whig families was now altogether indis¬ 
pensable, and therefore it was that he 
supported Lord William Bentinck, who 
once more offered himself as a candidate 
for the governor-generalship. Five years 
could have changed nothing either in the 
character or capacity of a man of Lord 
William's age, or in the conduct and cha¬ 
racter of his Madras administration, which 
had been so severely censured by the 
Company; yet, nevertheless, the Court of 
Directors now readily gratified the long 
and ardent wish of his lordship's heart, 
and, yielding to Mr. Canning's very short 
prevalency, they nominated Lord William 
Bentinck in the month of July, 1827. 
llis lordship was scarcely sworn in ere 
Mr. Canning's numerous vexations in 
parliament and his rapidly declining 
health seemed to threaten a dissolution of 
the ministry, or the mortal dissolution 
of that eloquent and accomplished states¬ 


man or, as happened, both these events. 
Mr. (’aiming died on the 8th of August; 
the mixed Goderich ministry which fol¬ 
lowed was broken up in less than six 
months; and in January, 1828, four days 
before the rc-asscmblmg of parliament, 
the Duke of Wellington's ministry was 
formed. Lord William Bentinck had 
not yet sailed for the East. 11 was ex¬ 
pected by many that his appointment 
would now be annulled in order to make 
room for a nobleman of the Tory party, 
or, as Lord Minto expressed it, for a per¬ 
son in the entire confidence of govern¬ 
ment. But the Duke of Wellington did 
not advise the sovereign to exercise his 
revoking power; and in February, 1828, 
a few days after the accession of the new 
ministry, Lord William Bentinck, who 
had been kept so long in a state of doubt 
and suspense, took his departure for 
Bengal, llis lordship landed at Calcutta 
on the 4th of July, when Mr. Bay ley's 
provisional authority ceased. 

The Burmese and Bhurtpoor wars had 
added more than 1 .‘1,000,000/. sterling to 
the registered debt of India. Upon his 
lordship was therefore imposed the gene¬ 
rally unpopular duty of carrying into 
effect measures of economy, retrench¬ 
ment, and reduction. His instructions to 
this end were earnest and imperative. 
The reductions which Lord Amherst had 
commenced in the army were now conti¬ 
nued with great alacrity; and a system 
of economy was introduced into various 
departments of the government, not much 
to the satisfaction of those who had pro¬ 
fited by the former state of things. Mur¬ 
murs w ere heal’d from all sides—a dislike, 
which seemed to be almost universal, was 
expressed; but his lordship pleaded his 
imperative instructious and orders from 
home, aud consoled himself with the 
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conviction that he was doing his duty. 
“And tliis conviction,” said he, “as I 
know from dreadfully dear-bought expe¬ 
rience, is the only consolation that denes 
all contingencies.” Several governors- 
general had been instructed by the Court 
of Directors to abolish sundry allowances 
made to the army under the name of 
hatta, half-batta, &c.; but for fourteen 
years and more they had all shrunk from 
the odium and perhaps the danger at¬ 
tendant on this abolition. But Lord 
William resolved to obey liis orders, and 
most of these allowances were abolished 
almost as soon as his lordship reached 
Bengal, much more to the dissatisfaction 
of the army than to the real benefit of the 
Company. The rupees saved were not 
worth the good spirit which was sacrificed, 
and which some men think has not yet 
been perfectly recovered. The conduct 
of his lordship was disapproved by two 
of the members of the Supreme Coun¬ 
cil, by Sir Charles T. Metcalfe and 
W. B. Bay ley, Esq., both men of ability 
and of great experience in India, and 
both of opinion that llie Company and 
the British empire in India were not to be 
served or saved by means of petty savings. 
To Lord Oombennere, the commander- 
in-chief, this and other changes were so 
distasteful, that his lordship resigned and 
came home. The chief command of our 
Anglo-Indian forces afterwards devolved 
upon Major-General Sir Edvard Barnes, 
who had proved himself to be an admi¬ 
rable soldier in Spain, in the south of 
France, and on the field of Waterloo, and 
an enlightened and excellent governor in 
the island of Ceylon ; but in 1833, when 
Sir Edward resigned, and when the Whig 
government of Earl Grey seemed to be 
firmly established, Lord William Ben- 
tinck, who had been but an unlucky 
general on the eastern coast of Spain, 
added the functions of commander-in- 
chief to those of governor-general. His 
authority could not reach to the king’s 
troops, but his lordship abolished flogging 
in the native part of the army, by a gene¬ 
ral order. This, however, he did not do 
until the very eve of his departure for 
Europe. Doubts are entertained even by 1 
those who are no advocates for corporal 
punishment, and who reprobate the excess 
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to which those punishments were once 
carried, whether the entire mass of the 
Indian army, European as well as native, 
has not been seriously injured by this 
regulation. The sepoy cares very little 
for confinement or the other punishments 
which have been substituted for the lash; 
and the British soldier feels himself 
doubly degraded by the lash, when he 
sees that while he is exposed to it the 
black soldier is not to Ik 1 touched by it. 
The frequent acts of indiscipline which 
have broken out of late years among the 
sepoys—not without creating a painful 
alarm in England as well as in India— 
have been in good part attributed to 
this reform of Lord William Bcntinck-— 
a reform which other men (entirely, we 
believe, of his lordship's own political 
party) have held up to the admiration of 
the world not only as one of the most 
humane, but also as one of the wisest of 
measures. 

The extremes of liberalism and the 
extremes of despotism often meet—the 
reformer that is eager ami impatient in 
his vocation frequently adopts proceed¬ 
ings which look wonderfully like those 
of a jealous and absolute tyrant. In the 
civil service, every superior officer, court, 
or board was directed to report periodi¬ 
cally on the character and conduct of 
every covenanted servant employed in a 
subordinate capacity. The late king of 
Naples, Francis T., a prince with whom, 
at one period of his life (in Sicily ), Lord 
William was well acquainted, issued a 
similar mandate, his principal anxiety 
being to know from the heads of depart¬ 
ments whether all their clerks went 
regularly to mass and confession. Lord 
William Bentinck’s anxiety ujs to im¬ 
prove the morals of the civil service, and 
provide for the advancement of merit! 
But such a system w r as foreign to English 
habits, was odious to English natures— 
and long may it be so !—it could not be 
carried into execution, it fell to the 
ground, it was soon abolished altogether. 

Happily for his fame there were other, 
nobler, and more enduring changes effected 
under this administration. From the 
time of Warren Hastings every governor- 
general, in common with every man pos¬ 
sessing an English heart in India, had 
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deplored the revolting practices, the ob¬ 
scenity, and the cruelty appertaining to 
the corrupted and corrupting religion of 
the Hindus; and if our men in authority 
had somewhat overrated the difficulty of 
abolishing these practices, and had ap¬ 
proached them with a timid hand, through 
jhe persuasion that any bolder attempt 
would lead to insurrection, universal re¬ 
bellion, and carnage, in the course of half 
a century various experiments had been 
tried, and a good deal had been done, by 
slow degrees, towards a universal refor¬ 
mation. Lord Teigmnoutb, who was 
deeply impressed with religious feelings, 
had done much; and the Marquess Wel¬ 
lesley, who came after him—and because 
he did come after him—was enabled to 
do a good deal more. We repeat our 
own intimate conviction that if very much 
had been attempted at once, the experi¬ 
ment would have failed. Lord William 
1 ten thick could do more than the Mar¬ 
quess Wellesley had done, because lie 
came a quarter of a century after that 
illustrious man. The marquess had put 
down the horrible annual sacrifices of 
human life which had been celebrated 
for many ages on the Sagor Island ; ami 
he had laid down the principle that all 
Mich superstitious enormities were 1o he 
gradually and cautiously, yet resolutely 
cheeked.* The Suttee {Salt, from the 
Sanscrit Sat, good), or the act of self- 
unmolation by Hindu widows, is described 
by Greek writers of the age of Alexander 
the Great, and it was in all probability 
an ancient custom in their time. Diodo¬ 
rus relates an instance of a Suttee which 
occurred in the army of Emnenes up¬ 
wards of three hundred years before the 
Christian era; and lie ascribes the zeal 
for this kind of self-sacrifice, in most 
instances, to the infamy w hich attached 
to those widow's who refused to conform 
to the custom, or to burn themselves with 
the bodies of their deceased husbands. 
This is also the view taken of the custom 
by our missionaries ; but Mr. Mount- 
stuart Elpbinstonc lias observed, in the 
first volume of his admirable ‘ History of 
India,* that if the motive were one of fo 
general an influence the practice would 
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scarcely be so rare.* In modern times 
at least it lias been exceedingly rare. In 


* It has been thought not improvable that the 
doctrine of trnnsmignition, generally held through¬ 
out India, may have had some influence in the es¬ 
tablishment of the Suttee. A widow, by burning 
hoi self with the corps'* of her huslwnd, was saul 
to bo immediately released from further mtgiation 
and enter at once on the enju? meiits ol heaven, 
to which, by this act, she would ,i.*o entitle her 
deceased husband. In the most ancient code of 
Manu the pi.itUce is nut even alluded 10 . Many 
later, hut still ancient Hindu authorities reeora- 
niend the practice, but by no means command it. 
Acvoid.ng to a simimaiy of the law and custom 
ql Hindu castes, compiled by the late Arthur 
Steele, Esq f and printed at Horabay in 182/, 
by older ul the goaerum, the Hon. Mountstiiart 
Elplmisdonc, the most vntuous mode lor a woman 
to become a Suttee is to die ol affliction and giu*t 
on the death of her husband—not to burn heiself 
with ins body or to bury herself alive. 

It lias been supposed that theie is a connexion 
between the uoi.slup of the goddess Kali mid the 
practiced the bin mug Suttee,of which no mention 
is made iu the most amient of the Hindu holy 
books; and it has been observed that these Sut¬ 
tees were most frequent in the dtsli ict of Calcutta, 
wlieie the woislup of Kali is nioie commoii than 
in any oilier pait of India. Doctor Marnhinan, 
the learned baptist missionary, assigned more 
homely and soidid reasons lor the prevalence of 
tin* custom ; and lie is likely to be as near to the 
truth as those who have speculated al out trans¬ 
migration, tlie goddess Kali, fkc. He told bishop 
Heber that extravagance and poverty made niuny 
families anxious to get rul, by auv means, of the 
necessity of supporting their motions or the 
widows of their lelations. He thought that 
a nothin fieqiient cause was the jealousy of old 
men, who, having mnmed young wives, still 
clung to their exclusive possession even ill death, 
nml lett injunctions either with their wives them¬ 
selves to make the burnt oliding, or with their 
heirs to mge them to it. Doctor Marsbman was 
strongly ot opinion that the practice might be 
Ibibidden in Ileugal, whole it was of hum fre¬ 
quent oeeuivence, without exciting any soiums 
uiurmuis. The women, he was convinced, would 
bf* all loud in lli“ir pmiscs of such o measure. 
The lliahmms, he said, lmd no longer the 
lower and popularity which they hud when 
le first lemcmbered India; and among the laity, 
many powerful and wealthy nelsons publicly 
v A ... ras ed their ugnement with Kamohun Uoy in 
lepiobating the custom. Some of the members 
ol l.oid AmheiHt’s government,however,thought 
diflereutly. They conceived that the likeliest 
method to make the custom more popular than 
it was, would be to lbilud it and make it a point of 
honour with the natives.— Bishop Heber, Indian 
Journal. Penny Cyclopcedui, in tide Suttee. Ai - 
thur Steele, Sximmanj nj the Laws and Custcms 
of Hindu Casta. This last-named amiable 
Htid accomplished man letmued from Hombay to 
Europe with his patron and friend Mr. Klplnn- 
stone in 1828. lie was ubout returning to India 
when, iu the summer of 1829, he puid a us it to 
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Upper India, where the holiest of the 
cities>*of the Hindus abound, the practice 
is by no means common. Bishop Heber 
found it tamimon nowhere except in 
Bengal and some parts of Baliar. In the 
year 1821, during the administration of 
the Marquess of Hastings, a bold blow 
was aimed at the custom, by arresting a 
man who had assisted at a suttee, and by 
trying him for murder before an English 
court of justice. In 1826, during the 
administration of Lord Amherst, and 
nearly two years before Lord William 
Bentinck arrived at Calcutta, the evil 
practice was seriously circumscribed by 
legal enactments ; the government de¬ 
clared the burning of a widow without 
the body of the deceased husband to be 
illegal; and all persons, whether relations 
or others, aiding or abetting in such an 
act, either before or alter the death of 
the husband, were to be committed for 
trial at the circuit courts, to he made 
liable to the punishments inflicted for 
murder and homicide. Even before this 
time no woman was supposed to be burned 
without her own wish duly certified to a 
magistrate. And now the burning of a 
widow was declared to be illegal under 
various circumstances. In fact, only 
those suttees were to be considered law¬ 
ful where the widow appeared in court, 
and solicited permission in person from 
the magistrate. At the same time all the 
property, real and personal, in actual 
possession of the deceased husband and 
widow who performed suttee (even though 
under the sanction of the proper autho¬ 
rities), was declared to be forfeited to 
government. Moreover, it was declared 
that no person should be eligible to any 
office or employment whatsoever under 
government, in whose family a suttee 
should take place from this time forward. 
All this legislation, which was quietly 
submitted to, and was productive of the 
desired effect, really left Lord William 

Rome friends in Ireland, and got drowned while 
hnthiug in a little liver, scuicely more than a 
brook. We knew him well, nnd still lament his 
loss. Young, active, enthusiastic m the pursuit of 
knowledge, and imbued with the soundest and 
best principles, he bade fair to be one of the 
foremost men in the lndiun service—a service 
which requires eminent men as much as ever it 

did. 


Bentinck very little to do, and rendered 
the execution of that little a safe and 
easy task. It is absolute nonsense and 
something worse to overlook everything 
that was done by his predecessors, and to 
attribute to his lordship the sole merit of 
putting down the suttees. On the 14th 
of December, 1829, Lord William Ben¬ 
tinck as governor-general, and Lord 
Combermere, W. B. Bay ley; Esq., and 
Sir Charles T. Metcalfe, as members of 
the Supreme Couucil of Calcutta, passed 
a regulation declaring the practice of 
suttee, or burning or burying alive the 
widows of Hindus, with or without the 
bodies of their deceased husbands, to be 
abominable, illegal, and punishable by 
the criminal courts. We believe that 
between the year 1826, or the time when 
Lord Amherst’s regulations were passed, 
and the end of 1829, hardly any suttees 
had been known to occur in Ilengal. 

If some of the Hindus feebly com¬ 
plained of infractions of their ancient 
rites and usages, and petitioned for a 
continuance of the enviable privilege of 
burning widows (especially old ones), 
other Hindus expressed their deep sense 
of gratitude to Lord William Bentinck 
for completing a good work. Wo irri¬ 
tated Hindu superstition or bigotry caused 
any danger or commotion; but, at the 
end of 18111, disturbances were created in 
the Baraset district in the neighbourhood 
of Calcutta by a body of fanatical and 
fantastical Mohammedans, under a leader 
called- Tittoo Meor, who had been a 
wrestler, or a Sudra Decoit or river rob¬ 
ber. These fellows, whose fury was 
directed not so much against the British 
government as against the Hindus, mur¬ 
dered a Brahmin, seized and killed a 
Brahmini bull or cow, sprinkled the 
blood over the walls of a Hindu temple, 
and hung up the carcass in front of that 
building, to the inconceivable horror of 
all the Hindu part of the population. 
Their only quarrel with the agents of* 
government was about a tax or fine put 
upon their beards, in consequence of pre¬ 
vious misconduct. After defeating with 
some loss small Kody of police-officers 
and Calcutta militia, they were attacked, 
in the month of November, by a more 
adequate force sent by the government. 
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Tittoo Meer and ftO of his followers were 
killed, and 300 of them were taken pri¬ 
soners. 

Lord William Hentinek made the tour 
of the upper provinces. At Buxar the 
Rajah Gopaul Sing presented an address, 
thanking his lordship for having abolished 
suttee. Quitting Simla in the month of 
October, 1831, his lordship proceeded to 
the territories of the protected Seiks, and 
halted at Kuper, a town situated on the 
banks of the Sutledge, just where that 
river quits the mountains and enters the 
plains of Hindustan. Here he was met 
by that powerful Seik ruler, the Maha 
Rajah Kuujcct Sing, the lord and lion of 
Lahore, who made professions of the 
warmest friendship, having then a fresh 
and lively recollection of the great English 
dray-liorse and the other presents which 
Lieut. Ihirnes had carried to him a short 
time before. The governor-general had seen 
this very adventurous and self-confident 
young officer (Barnes) during his recent 
stay at Simla; and this ill-omened meet¬ 
ing contributed not a little to those fright¬ 
ful catastrophes in Afghanistan with 
which the name of Burnes must be in¬ 
separably connected. Burnes had ascended 
the Indus from its mouth, between Cut eh 
and Sinde, as far as Lahore, ami thought 
lie had ascertained that for the extent 
of a thousand miles, from the sea to 
Runjcct Sing's capital, there might be 
an uninterrupted navigation; and that 
by the agency of steam that famed river 
might be made a valuable commercial 
highway : if the fierce Ameers of Sinde, 
who exercised dominion or perpetuated 
an anarchy along its banks, could be 
reclaimed from their habits; and if the 
countries to which the Indus afforded 
access could speedily become (what they 
certainly had not been for many ages) the 
homes of a numerous, industrious, agri¬ 
cultural population, with wants to bt 
supplied by European industry and in¬ 
genuity, and with the means in their 
hands of furnishing what Europeans want. 
The high road of trade lay across the 
Indus, and not up that river. Lieutenant 
Burnes, however, proud of the novel 
■voyage he had made, seemed to think that 
merely by sending a few steam-boats up 
the river, or framing a treaty or two with 


the beggarly barbarians dwelling on the 
bauks, a great and profitable trade might 
be created forthwith, and that, rather than 
lose this chance, the Indian government 
ought to incur almost any expense or 
risk. And, far beyond the Indus and 
the Punjab, or the regions watered by the 
five rivers, in the country of the pastoral 
and warlike Afghans, and farther still in 
the wilds and deserts which i’e between 
India and the Caspian Sea, Lieutenant 
Burnes had built up sundry little visions, 
besides the bright, innocent, and laudable 
one of making large additions to our 
geographical knowledge. His design, lie 
says, received the most liberal encourage¬ 
ment from the governor-general, Lord 
William Benlinck—his lordship being of 
opinion that a knowledge of the general 
condition of the countries through which 
lie meant to travel would be useful to the 
British government, independent other 
udvautayes which micjhl be expected from 
such a journey.* Encouraged and aided 
in various ways by his lordship, Burnes, 
with a small party, descended the ttut- 
ledge, crossed the Hyphasis, near to the 
spot where Lord Lake had encamped, 
and where Alexander the Great was sup¬ 
posed to have halted; and then went on 
by the town of Peshawer, and the pass 
of Luta-Bimd, to the city of Cubul, where 
Dost Mohamcd Khan then reigned almost 
without a competitor. This Dost Mo- 
liamed, whom it was afterwards Burnes’s 
destiny to assist in deposing, loeeived 
him with much friendship and hospitality; 
and it was during his stay at Cabul, and 
his travels through the lestof Afghanistan, 
that our countryman contracted his very 
unsound notions as to the facility of mana¬ 
ging the Afghans, and establishing inti¬ 
mate connexions in their country. They 
were fierce, treacherous, sanguinary, and 
passionately attached to their rude, haJf- 
savage independence: all this Burnes saw 
and allowed; yet, nevertheless, he 
thought that to an adroit, knowing, clever 
person, like himself, it would be as easy 
to manage those precious mountain-chiefs, 
as to amuse and manage so many children. 

* Lieutenant Alexander Burnes. F ILK., 
I’acfure to Tiavtfb iu llokliaia. &( ., 3 vols. 8vo., 
London, 183-1. 
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Continuing h^s journey, and traversing 
mountains, rivers, and deserts, and going 
through Kiz-Kooduk, Kurshee, Bokhara, 
iShuruks Tmd Astrabad, Burnes safely 
readied Teheran, the capital of Persia; 
and as lie and his small party had suc¬ 
ceeded—by means of the friendly assis¬ 
tance of the different rulers of the coun¬ 
tries through which they passed, and 
by attaching themselves to different ca¬ 
ravans—in crossing the hungry deserts 
of Tartary, and in overcoming other 
obstacles, he concluded that a Russian 
or a Russo-Persian army, strong enough 
to contend with the British for the do¬ 
minion of India, and with all the at- 
tirail of artillery, stores, &c., might 
overcome those difficulties likewise; 
and might, possibly, by moving in the 
direction opposite to that which he took, 
reach and go through the mountain-passes 
of Afghanistan, cross the Punjab and the 
Sutlcdgc, and deploy in the plains of 
Hindustan! Burnes did not create this 
bugbear—it existed long before he left 
school or put on the toga virilis; but 
he assuredly fed and crammed it until 
it became bigger and more terrible than 
it had been before; and hence, in good 
part, the tears of many hundreds of affec¬ 
tionate hearts, the destruction of many 
thousands of British and native troops, 
and the anguish of every Englishman ca¬ 
pable of feeling the disgrace of his 
country's arms. The idle fear of a Russian 
invasion of India had been ably and re¬ 
peatedly exposed ; and, neither as a rapid 
talker, nor as a half-informed, self- 
sufficient writer, had Burnes done or said 
anything to entitle his opinions to be con¬ 
sidered as oracles by cool and well- 
informed men. This was felt and ex¬ 
pressed by not a few in 1834, when that 
unfortunate officer was lionizing in 
London—not without betraying that 
conceit and svffisance which led mainly, 
though not entirely (for others were far 
more culpable than he in the execution 
of our political and military measures), 
to'the deplorable and humiliating reverses 
and massacres of 1841-2. Unhappily such 
opinions were not entertained by those 
who governed India; and Burnes, who 
would have been an active, an intelligent, 
and a valuable servant of the Company, 


if kept in his proper sphere, succeeded 
in convincing those high functionaries 
that he was a great statesman. 

In conformity with the opinions ex¬ 
pressed to him at Simla by Burnes, Lord 
William Ben tin ck dispatched Colonel 
Pottinger, in the character of envoy from 
the supreme government, to effect a treaty 
with the Ameers of Sinde—another easily- 
to-be-managed set of men, according to 
our sanguine explorer of the Indus. These 
Ameers, who were only a little less law¬ 
less and rapacious than the Piudarree 
chiefs of former days, gladly accepted 
the presents and promises that were offered 
them, and concluded with Potting?* cer¬ 
tain agreements for allowing the Indus to 
be opened and navigated by our trading- 
vessels—whose trade was to he found 
hereafter. Thus were we brought into 
correspondence and a sort of connexion 
with the Ameers of Sinde. The immediate 
consequence was a great jealousy and 
alarm on the part of that older ally, 
Rnnjeet Sing, the Lion of Lahore. His 
highness was for the present quieted by 
another British ambassador. Captain 
Wade, who repaired to Lahore, under 
the orders of the governor-general, to 
remove all unfavourable impressions. 
Rnnjeet Sing even engaged to adhere to 
the agreements which had been made 
between the Sinde Ameers and Colonel 
Pottinger, and to co-operate zealously 
in opening to trade the other rivers of the 
Punjab. But it ought to have been easy 
to perceive, even at this early period, that 
there was no dependence to be put cither 
upon the Lion of Lahore or upon the 
Ameers of Sinde; and that nothing but 
war, conquests, and a strong and per¬ 
manent military occupation, could give 
us what we wanted on the Indus, and in 
the Punjab. 

After his return from his tour in the 
upper provinces to Calcutta, the governor- 
general, whose intentions and instructions 
continued to be of the most pacific kind, 
and whose treasury, in spite of every 
reduction and saving, continued to be at 
a very low ebb, found himself under the 
necessity of equipping an armament and 
undertaking a war against the Rajah of 
Coorg, the brother and successor of that 
faithful ally who had rendered such valu- 
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able services to the British during the last 
war against Tippoo Sultaun, and the siege 
of Seringapatam * That chief had died 
in 1808, leaving his dominions by will 
to his daughter, Dew a Amajee, then a 
child, to the prejudice of his brother, 
Linga Rajah, and contrary to the ancient 
usages of Coorg, where, it was said, no 
female had ever held the reins of sove¬ 
reignty; although in the contiguous and 
ancient Hindu principality of Bednore, 
a female sovereign, or Rannce, had always 
ruled, in preference to a male prince. 
The infant princess, Dewa Amajee, was, 
however, placed on the throne of Coorg. 
In 1810, during the administration of 
Lord Minto, the Bengal government re¬ 
ceived a communication from Linga Itajah, 
the young Rannee’s uncle, stilting that she 
had voluntarily abdicated in favour of 
the said uncle, Linga Rajah. By order 
of Lord Minto, measures were taken to 
investigate the whole business. The re¬ 
signation of a little girl could not be con¬ 
sidered as entitled to much attention ; but 
at the same time the British government 
could not be considered as bound to sup¬ 
port a mere testamentary device of the 
deceased Rajah, or to uphold an order of 
succession said to be hostile to the laws, 
prejudices, and wishes of the Coorg 
people. The result of the investigation 
proved favourable to the claims of Linga 
Rajah; and the inhabitants being strongly 
inclined to the establishment of his pre¬ 
tensions, these were acquiesced in by the 
Bengal presidency, and a dispatch an¬ 
nounced to the Rajah the determination of 
the British government to recognise his 
title to the sovereignty. Some large sums 
of money, vested by the late Rajah in the 
Bombay and Madras funds, were secured 
to the young Rannce, her little sisters, 
and some other members of the family, 
by the care of the British government, f 
Dewa Amajee, in process of time, was 
married to a Coorg chieftain, named 
Chinnah Buswa. She had grown up a 
beautiful woman—at least she appears to 
have been considered as beautiful by the 
Coorgs, and the black Nairs, and by her 
own uncle. Towards the end of 1832 


t * Sec ante, up. 47, 48. 
^ + Walter Hamilton. 


she and her husband fled from Coorg into 
Mysore, to seek the protection of the 
British resident, Mr. Cassamajor. They 
alleged that the uncle had attempted to vi¬ 
olate his niece—but, perhaps, he had only 
attempted to violate her money-chests. 
His character, lie * ever, was notoriously 
depraved, and his government had been 
a foul and cruel one. Our incredulity is 
excited when we are told that .his mi¬ 
serable little potentate—whose subjects for 
the most part lived in woods and forests, 
like the Vedas, or wild men of Ceylon, 
and whose dominions contained only one 
or two places'*that could, by any courtesy 
of language, be called towns—entertained 
the idea of pursuing his niece and her 
husband into the British territories, and 
was actually beginning to raise an army 
for that purpose. Yet if the Rajah were 
mad (and the whole tenor of his conduct 
renders such a suspicion far from impro¬ 
bable) he might have been contemplat¬ 
ing and doing all that was said of him. 
Mr. Cassamajor was instructed in Janu¬ 
ary, 1833, to repair to Mcrcara, the so- 
called capital of Coorg, to seek a personal 
interview with the Rajah, and to endeavour 
to bring him to reason. On liis return 
from this not very pleasant mission, Mr. 
Cassamajor reported that the Rajah’s reign 
was a complete reign of terror; that his 
subjects were barbarously oppressed, and 
often savagely butchered; that he was 
notoriously disaffected to the Company, 
and in correspondence and league with 
some of the Company's turbulent subjects 
on the frontiers of Mysore. Shortly 
afterwards, the Polygar of Terrikerry, 
who had rebelled against the Rajah of 
Mysore—that is to say, against the Com¬ 
pany—fled with his family into Coorg, 
and was there said to be received with 
great honour. When Mr. Cassamajor 
•allot upon the Rajah to give up this trou¬ 
blesome polygar, the Rajah replied by 
calling upon our resident to give up Dewa 
Amajee and her husband, and by com¬ 
plaining, in no very respectful language, 
of the refuge given by the English to the 
fugitives from his territories. Some 
disturbances broke out, and some robberies * 
were committed near the frontiers of the 
two countries: all this induced Sir Fre¬ 
derick Adam, now governor of Madras* to 
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dispatch another envoy to the Coorg Rajah. 
In thfe month bf September, Mr. Gneme 
quitted the coast, and proceeded towards 
the woods and jungles of Coorg. He 
was the bearer of a letter from the go¬ 
vernor-general, who was now hastening to 
Madras, and who announced to the Rajah 
his intention of proceeding to Mysore, for 
the purpose of conferring with his high¬ 
ness, and settling every point in dispute. 
The perverse Rajah returned no answer 
to his lordship’s letter, and forcibly de¬ 
tained the agent of Mr. Graune who 
presented it On arriving at Madras Lord 
William wrote another letter, which was 
treated with no more respect. Lord 
AVilliam went to Bangalore, expecting to 
find an answer there; but none came. 
His lordship’s next message was delivered 
by the convincing mouths of muskets. 
On the 6th of April, 1834, the miserable 
little capital of Coorg surrendered to a 
small column under the command of Bri¬ 
gadier Lindsay, and the Rajah delivered 
himself up on the 10th. He had not 
shown the mercy for which he now im¬ 
plored—the most atrocious murders had 
been perpetrated under his orders—not 
one member of the family, save himself, 
had been left alive. Ilis dewan, or chief 
minister, who was reported to have urged 
him on in his mad career, was found in 
the jungle, hanging on a tree; but whether 
he had hanged himself voluntarily, or the 
Rajah had hanged him—whether he had 
fallen a victim to the vengeance of some 
Coorg chief, or ft) the universal rage of 
the people, could not be ascertained, and 
did not excite much inquiry. All the 
Coorg territories were assumed by the 
Company, and placed under direct British 
rule, conformably with a minute drawn 
up by Lord William Bentinck, at Banga¬ 
lore, in the month of March. 

His lordship, whose health was failing, 
resigned the governor-generalship, and 
quitted Calcutta in March, 1835. Pre¬ 
viously to his departure, he received se¬ 
veral addresses expressed in warm and 
grateful language. The mercantile com¬ 
munity declared that his lordship's object 
had been the general improvement of the 
country, the moral ana social advance¬ 
ment of its vast and varied population, 
and the development of its commercial 


and agricultural resources. They ob¬ 
served that his lordship’s administration 
had necessarily been of a character widely 
different from those of his immediate pre¬ 
decessors. Theirs were days of war and 
diplomacy and profuse expenditure: to 
his lordship had fallen the more painful 
task of repairing the deep wounds inflicted 
in the public finances, of contending with 
an alarming deficit, and of enforcing the 
remedy of severe economy and retrench¬ 
ment. This course was now as necessary 
as the opposite one had been in the days 
of Lord Amherst and the Marquess .of 
Hastings. Some millions may have been 
spent through mismanagement and blun¬ 
ders ; but if the Mahratta and Pindarree 
league had not been broken, and if the 
Nepaulese and the Burmese had not been 
chastised and thrown hack from the Com¬ 
pany’s exposed frontiers, Lord William 
Bentinck, on arriving in India, would 
have lK?en compelled to enter upon a 
series of wars which would have left a 
far greater deficit than that which he 
found; for Mahrattas, Pindarrees, Ne¬ 
paulese, Burmese, together with all the 
turbulent wasteful tribes and communi¬ 
ties dwelling in Central India, must all 
have gained strength with time, and thus 
have become the more difficult to subdue, 
while the wasted territories of the Com¬ 
pany and its allies must have crippled 
our government, and have left it the less 
able to prosecute hostilities on so exten¬ 
sive a scale. The native population of 
Calcutta, meeting at the Hindu College, 
declared that his lordship had done every¬ 
thing kind for them; and that his only 
act of unkindness was parting from them. 
They expressed their veneration for his 
lordship’s person and character, and their 
gratitude for the enlarged spirit of justice 
and benevolence with which the natives 
of India had been treated under his ad¬ 
ministration. At a public meeting at the 
Town-hall a resolution was passed, re¬ 
questing his lordship to permit his statue 
to he erected in some conspicuous part of 
Calcutta, the statue to be of bronze, and 
equestrian, and to be executed by Chan- 
trey. The Court of Directors treated 
him in a manner very different from that 
in which they had behaved on recalling 
him from the governorship of Madras. 
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They had resolved “ that this Court 
deeply lament that the state of Lord Wil¬ 
liam Bentinck’s health should be such as 
to deprive the Company of his most va¬ 
luable services; and this Court deem it 
proper to record, on the occasion of his 
lordship’s resignation of the office of go¬ 
vernor-general, their high sense of the 


distinguished ability, energy, zeal, and 
integrity with which his ldrdship lids dis¬ 
charged the arduous duties of his exalted 
station.” His lordship arrived safely at 
Portsmouth on the 14th of July, 18.3f», 
but he did not long survive his return to 
England. 
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It was felt very generally, even at the 
time of passing it, that the act of 1813, 
which made the first great inroad on the 
Company's exclusive commercial privi¬ 
leges, would be but the introduction to far 
more extensive changes in the Company's 
charter. From the year 1813 down to 
1833, when the India trade was entirely 
thrown open, the advocate for free trade 
never rested, and there was a succession 
of enactments and regulations all sub¬ 
versive of the old monopoly. By the 
act of 1813, (or act 53 George III.,) 
power bad been reserved to parliament to 
make further regulations for the direct 
and circuitous trade with places within 
the limits of the Company's charter. In 
virtue of this reservation, the Circuitous 
Trade Act was passed in 1814; and the 
Malta and Gibraltar Trade Act was passed 
in 1817. In 1820 committees of parlia¬ 
ment were nominated to inquire into the 
foreign trade of the nation and to deli¬ 
berate on the means of extending it. 
Among other branches of trade, that with 
India and China claimed a large portion 
of the attention of these committees. In 
both houses of parliament and in the 
country at large the notion had long pre¬ 
vailed that the monopoly the East India 
Company had of the trade of China was 
injurious to the interests of commerce in 
general. But many who entertained this 
notion felt at the same time that it would 
be difficult for any body of men less 
organized and experienced than the Com¬ 
pany to carry on a trade with so strange 
a people as the Chinese, without being 
constantly involved in quarrels. In May, 
1820, Mr. Canning, then president of the 
Board of Control, pressed on the attention 
of the Court of Directors the expediency 
of establishing an entrepot in the Eastern , 
Archipelago, where British ships might j 


take in tea for foreign Europe; and he 
pointed out the expediency of the Com¬ 
pany's allotting a portion of their tonnage 
to China to the free use of the British 
public. The Court of Directors alleged 
that without the monopoly of the China 
trade they could neither preserve their 
territories in India nor pay their divi¬ 
dends in England—that in fact the China 
trade was the main prop of the Company's 
financial system. They declined being 
parties to any change in the China trade, 
and expressed a hope, or rather a wish, 
that it might be left as regulated by the 
act of 1813. The committee of the Com¬ 
mons, in their report of July, 1821, stated 
that they could not concur in all the ap¬ 
prehensions entertained by the Company 
of the consequences of even a partial re¬ 
laxation of their monopoly; but at the 
same time they acknowledged that the 
Chinese monopoly was of the utmost im¬ 
portance to the prosperity of the Com¬ 
pany and of all connected with it. It 
was, however, unavoidable that some con¬ 
cessions should be made to the loud de¬ 
mands of free trade and political eco¬ 
nomy ; and in the course of the year 1821 
British ships were permitted to carry on 
trade between all parts within the limits 
of the charter, and all ports, whether in 
Europe or elsewhere, belonging to coun¬ 
tries in amity with Great Britain. The 
Company also consented to relinquish the 
restriction as to the tonnage of ships en¬ 
gaging in the India trade. From this 
time down to 1827 no legislative altera¬ 
tions were made; but the subjects of 
India and China trade were several times 
brought before parliament,* and a warm 
discussion upon them was kept up by 
means of reviews, magazines, pamphlets, 
and newspapers. In May, 1827, shortly 
after Mr. Canning had been gazetted as 
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first lord of the treasury and chancellor 
of the exchequer, Mr. Whitmore moved 
in the Commons for the appointment of a 
select committee to inquire into the trade 
between Great Britain and the East. Mr. 
Whitmore did not hesitate to recommend 
the entire dissolution of the China mo¬ 
nopoly.” Mr. Canning was to a great 
extent a free trader; a large section of 
his present supporters were declared an¬ 
tagonists to monopolies and restrictions of 
all kinds; and Mr. Iluskissou, his co¬ 
lonial secretary, was a leader and oracle 
of the free traders and political econo¬ 
mists; nevertheless Mr. Whitmore’s mo¬ 
tion was opposed on the ground that the 
proper time was approaching for recon¬ 
sidering the whole of the Company’s 
charter and svstem of trade. Mr. Can- 

m/ 

nmg died in the month of August; the 
Goderich administration fell to pieces in 
a very few months ; Mr. Huskisson and 
his friends of the free-trade school re¬ 
signed; and in January, 18*28, the Duke 
of Wellington became prime minister. 
In May, 1829, Mr. Huskisson presented 
a strong petition from the merchants of 
Liverpool, praying for the removal of all 
restrictions on the trade with India and 
China. He said it was humiliating to 
our pride and good sense that English 
ships should be excluded from traffic with 
the great and populous Chinese Empire, 
and that the East India Company should 
be allowed to monopolize the whole of 
that traffic. These sentiments were loudly 
re-echoed by a great portion of the house 
and by what seemed a majority of the 
public out of doors. Two days after this, 
Mr. Whitmore returned to the assault, 
reprobating the monopoly and insisting 
upon the necessity of a searching inquiry 
by parliament The motion for a com¬ 
mittee was, however, withdrawn at the 
instance of ministers, who urged its post¬ 
ponement until proper notice should have 
been given to the Company. But at the 
same time ministers spoke as if the last 
hour of monopoly was fast approaching. 
In the month of February, 1830, Lord 
Ellenborough moved for the appointment 
of a select committee of the House of 
Lords to inquire into the present state of 
the affairs of the East India Company, 
and the trade between Great Britain, the 


East Indies, and China. His lordship 
said that the Company hall afforded all 
the aid in their power to increase the 
facilities given to the external und inter¬ 
nal trade of India; that the most im¬ 
portant questions for parliament now to 
decide were—1. Whether it would be pos¬ 
sible to conduct the government of India 
directly or indirectly without the assist¬ 
ance of the Company? 2. Whether the 
assistance of the Company should he 
afforded in the manner in which it had 
hitherto been afforded, or in some other 
way? On the same day Mr. Secretary 
Peel moved in the Commons for a com¬ 
mittee for the same purpose, stating that 
he proposed its appointment with the 
plain and honest view of having a full 
and unreserved investigation of the affairs 
of the Company, and not for the purpose 
of ratifying any charter or engagement 
previously existing between the govern¬ 
ment and the Company.* Committees 
were appointed by both houses. Their 
reports were unfavourable to tlic Com¬ 
pany, whose evidence had been taken. 

The death of George IV., on the 
20th of June, 1830, led to the prorogation 
of parliament on the 23rd of July, and 
to its dissolution on the day following. 
In the month of October, about a fortnight 
before the assembling of the new parlia¬ 
ment of King William IV., the chairman 
and deputy-chairman of the Company 
had an interview at Apsley House with 
the Duke of Wellington and Lord Ellcn- 
borough. Ilis grace stated, that as the 
period had arrived for giving notice to 
the Company that their exclusive trade 
privileges would terminate in 1834, the 
government wished to ascertain what the 
views and intentions of the Company 
would be, in the event of its being con- 


* No such engagement on the part of govern¬ 
ment l.<ul ever existed. But in a letter from 
Loid Ellenborough to Sir John Malcolm, his 
loidship was supposed to have written that 
government was prepared to renew the Company’s 
charter. Mr G. Rankes declared in the House 
that the word was or ought to have been review, 
and not renew. It appears to be quite certain 
that the Company never expected their Charter 
would be renewed without immense changes 
being made in it. Right or wrong, their argu¬ 
ments had all been overruled ; and the free-trade 
current had set in so strong that no ministry 
could long have stood against it. 
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sidered expedient that the Court of Direc¬ 
tors should continue to exercise functions 
similar to those now intrusted to them in 
the government of India, but the Company 
no longer to possess the monopoly of the 
China, trade . The chairman, Mr. Asteli 
said that the Company would not be in¬ 
disposed to continue their services to the 
public, provided the requisite means were 
ensured to them for administering the 
government consistently with their own 
character, and for the benefit of this 
country and of India; that financially 
speaking there was a large annual deficit, 
which was met principally through the 
profits of the Company's trade with China; 
that under the existing system the Indian 
territory had access to all the commercial 
capital of the Company, which assistance 
the Company had been willing to afford, 
so long as their trade*had yielded a divi¬ 
dend of ten and a half per cent.; and 
finally that, under any contemplated 
change, the Court of Directors must feel 
it to bo their first duty to secure the in¬ 
terests and property of their constituents, 
who could not. be expected to consent that 
any portion of their capital should remain 
exposed to hazard, without ample guaran¬ 
tee and security. The Duke of Welling¬ 
ton and Lord Ellenborough considered 
that the proprietors of East India stock 
had full security for their capital, and for 
their dividends, at the present rate, in the 
commercial assets, and in the fixed pro¬ 
perty in India, which might be judged to 
belong to the Company in its commercial 
capacity. The chairs laid the propositions 
before a secret committee of corre¬ 
spondence, who, in a few days, recorded 
a minute, declaring that they had no 
objection to au early consideration of the 
general question; but that they had not 
anticipated l>eing called upon, within 
fourteen days of the meeting of parlia¬ 
ment, to deliver an opinion upon the plan 
of ministers. The new parliament met 
on the 26th’of October; on the 15th of 
November the ministry was broken up, 
and on the 22nd Earl Grey was gazetted 
as prime minister. The Right Hon.Charles 
Grant (now Lord Glenelg) succeeded 
Lord Ellenborough as head of the Hoard 
of Control. This gentleman and his family 
had been closely connected with the Com¬ 


pany, and had owed much of their for¬ 
tune and illustration to the Indian service; 
but these considerations did not prevent 
the newly-appointed president to the 
Board of Control from going along with 
his official colleagues. Under any govern¬ 
ment that it was possible to form, a 
sweeping change in the Company's char¬ 
ter was inevitable; but the Whig minis¬ 
try of Earl Grey, perhaps, proceeded 
with more rapidity, ami paid less atten¬ 
tion to the representations of the Com¬ 
pany, than the Duke of Wellington's 
cabinet would have done. Possibly the 
Whigs could not help this ; for they came 
into power as reformers (and they could 
have obtained power in no other charac¬ 
ter), and they were bound by their previous 
and long-standing declarations to carry 
out, without loss of time, such a multipli¬ 
city of reforms or changes as had never 
been carried before, (except by the Long 
Parliament in the time of the Common¬ 
wealth,) in half a century. Even if the 
amount of ability, integrity, and good 
intention had been tenfold what it was, 
it would hardly have been possible for 
the ministry to do all this work well. 

Mr. Grant, as president of the Board 
of Control, moved on the 4th of February, 
1831, for the re-appointment of the com¬ 
mittee on East India affairs. This com¬ 
mittee, however, was scarcely appointed 
ere parliament was dissolved. The new 
parliament assembled on the 14th of 
June; and, losing no time, Mr. Grant, 
on the 28th, moved again for the renewal 
of the committee. This was readily 
voted. In the course of the dehate, minis¬ 
ters complained that the Company had 
not petitioned for a renewal of their 
charter. The free-traders wanted the 
trade, but did not want the sovereignty 
of India; and the government had no 
wish to burden itself with the sole ma¬ 
nagement of our Eastern empire. They 
and the public were, in fact, so iutent 
upon the one great question of commerce, 
that they hardly thought of the political 
government of India at all, at this mo¬ 
ment. The Court of Directors deemed it 
.he most prudent course to abstain from 
petitioning parliament, and to leave it to 
the Company’s adversaries to make out 
their case first. The chairs, in a con- 
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foreuce with tho president of the Hoard 
of Control, on the 7th of duly, urged 
the necessity of being put in possession 
of the views of his majesty’s government 
at the earliest possible period. Jn the 
meantime the table of the House of Com¬ 
mons had been loaded with petitions from 
merchants and others, against the renewal 
of the Company’s charter upon its former 
terms. Much time was occupied in de¬ 
bating whether the Company could not do 
very well with their territorial revenues, 
and without monopolising trade; and 
whether the Company’s accounts, which 
showed how much they depended upon 
the profits of the China trade, were or 
were not correct. Mr. Langton, a mer¬ 
chant of Liverpool, decidedly impugned 
the general integrity of the Company’s 
accounts. “ This,” adds an official of the 
Court of Directors, “was, in fact, the 
only remaining point; and had it been 
proved vulnerable, the public might have 
proposed their own terms, and have 
placed the Company at the entire mercy 
of parliament, without any apparent plea 
of justice to rest upon in support of the 
interests of the proprietors.”* Mr. 
Langton failed in convincing the house 
that he had made out his ease. It 
should appear that this gentleman was 
very insufficiently informed as to the very 
complicated and difficult history of Indian 
administration, and as to the various po¬ 
litical causes which had produced the 
accumulation of political debt. The ses¬ 
sion terminated on the 20th of October. 
On the 27th of January, 1832, the presi¬ 
dent of the Board of Control—still the 
Right lion. Charles Grant—moved for the 
re-appointment of the select committee, 
observing that the previous committee 
had collected a great mass of valuable 
information, but that this information 
had been put together in a confused man¬ 
ner, while many important points had 
not been touched upon. He said that 
when he proposed the committee, twelve 
months ago, he thought it was not de¬ 
sirable that the government should take 
any leading part; that at that time, as 
now, there were two parties—one approv- 


* Peter Auber, Rise and Progress of the lhitish 
Power iu India* 


ing the renewal of the eomjnereial privi¬ 
leges of the Company, tho other disap 
proving of such renewal;—that he had 
expected that the truth would be elicited 
by each party endeavouring to prove its 
own case; but that, unfortunately, the 
Court of Directors had not felt themselves 
called upon to enter into (he examination 
of the question at all; and thou' who were 
opposed to them had been unable to do 
justice to their own case. A general 
committee on the affairs of flic East India 
Company being appointed, it was divided 
into six sub-committees:—1. public; 2. 
finance, accounts, and trade; 3. revenue; 
4. judicial ; 5. military; C. political. 
Their labours terminated in August, 1832, 
when the several reports were all laid be¬ 
fore the house, and ordered to be printed.* 
On the whole, the reports were highly 
honourable to the Company. It was admit¬ 
ted that the old system, which had united 
commerce with government, and allowed 
of the trade-monopoly, had not been un¬ 
attended with advantages; that without 
that system our vast empire in the filast 
could not have been created—could never 
have been enlarged, as it had been, during 
seasons of depression ami disgrace, ana 
bad or weak government at home; that 
the finances of India had derived advan¬ 
tage from their existing connexion with 
the commerce of the Company, through 
the direct application of surplus commer¬ 
cial profits, and by the rates of exchange, 
at which the Hoard of Control decided 
that the territorial advances from com¬ 
merce in England should be repaid to 
commerce in India. But our empire in 
the East was formed, and seemed to be 
so firmly established as to defy every at¬ 
tack; and our free-traders and political 
economists, again forgetting that we must 


* TI so Reports filled more than 8000 pages 
of close print. These, with the matter previ¬ 
ously given to parliament, made an aggregate of 
about 14,000 closely printed folio ^ingest 

The Public Report touched upon the impor¬ 
tant subjects of local government, law, police, 
patronage, education civil and military, educa¬ 
tion of natives, liberty of the press in India, 
settlement of Europeans in the country, &c. 

The Judicial Report sufficiently showed in 
what an unsettled state was the administration 
of justice m India half a century after tho time 
when Sir Elijah Impcy presided over the Su¬ 
preme Court of Calcutta. 
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have the one to secure the other—that 
without our Sovereignty the wealth and 
resources of India would be absorbed in 
a maelstrcjom of anarchy—were inces¬ 
santly declaring that free-trade with India 
and China was worth more than our em¬ 
pire. Upon better grounds than these 
declamations, a death-blow had been 
given to the spirit of monopoly. No longer 
able to stand aloof, or to decline entering 
into negotiation about the charter with his 
majesty’s government, the Court of Di¬ 
rectors sent their chairman and deputy- 
chairman to confer with Dari Grey and 
Mr. Grant. This interview' was followed 
up by a long correspondence, and an 
interchange of propositions and counter- 
propositions, which must be read in full 
in order lo be understood. The grand 
change proposed by government was 
simply this—that the East India Company 
should cease to trade, and devote its un¬ 
divided attention to the arduous duties of 
governing, in conjunction with the Hoard 
of Control, our empire in the East. On 
the 1:2th of February, 1833, Mr. Grant, 
in a letter, stated it to be the conviction 
of his majesty’s ministers that, notwith¬ 
standing past defects and errors, and in 
spite of much remaining imperfection, 
the political administration of India 
through the Company had secured to the 
inhabitants of that country so considerable 
a measure of the advantages which it was 
the proper object of a government to 
bestow, and had evinced so much suscepti¬ 
bility of receiving improvement, that 
ministers would not be justified in lightly 
proposing to disturb the system in its 
essential elements. But that, by a careful 
observation of the effects of the blended 
system of trade and government, the 
Company ought, as soon as possible, to 
he released from commercial dealings; 
and that the interests of the nation would 
be best consulted by no longer continuing 
the China trade as an exclusive privilege, 
though ministers would not deny the 
value attached by the Company to the 
China trade, in its having supplied the 
deficiency of revenue, &c. With respect 
to the competency of India to answer all 
the just demands on her exchequer, Mr. 
Grant said that no rational doubt could 
exist. A revenue which had been stea¬ 


dily progressing during the last twenty 
years, which had now reached the animal 
amount of 22,000,000/. sterling, and which 
promised still to increase—a territory 
almost unlimited in extent—a soil rich 
and fertile, and suited to every kind of 
produce—great resources not yet explored 
—a people, generally speaking, patient, 
laborious, improving, and evincing both 
the desire and capacity of further im¬ 
provement;—these, Mr. Grant thought, 
were sufficient pledges that our treasury 
in the East* under wise management, 
would be more than adequate to meet the 
current expenditure. It was admitted 
that “the propositions of his majesty's 
ministers involved a surrender,” hut then, 
it was said, “it also involved an equiva¬ 
lent.” The Court of Directors were told, 
that to accept or reject the proposition 
rested with the East India Company. 
They were at the same time informed, 
that should the Company contemplate 
trading, apart from the e. reraise <f po¬ 
litical J'n/iciiotifi, and on a juvtinrj of free 
competition, such trade, in the opinion 
of his majesty’s ministers, could not pos¬ 
sibly he profitable. “ Whatever may be 
the decision of the Company,” added the 
president of the Hoard of Control, “ I 
must repeat that it is not the intention of 
the government to recommend to parlia¬ 
ment the renewal of the Company’s ex¬ 
clusive privilege of trade with China. . . 
..Iam bound to state frankly, that his 
majesty’s ministers being, on the fullest 
consideration, convinced of the justice 
and liberality of the terms now offered, 
will bo prepared, in the event of a rejec¬ 
tion of them, to propose lo parliament a 
plan for the future government of India 
without the instrumentality of the Com¬ 
pany.” Mr. Grant concluded by inti¬ 
mating that if no decision was communi¬ 
cated to him by the 23rd of March, he 
would feel himself compelled to consider 
that the proposal was (Mined. In a sub¬ 
sequent letter, however, dated the 14th of 
March, he stated that he had no desire to 
adhere to the period here specified as the 
limit of deliberation on the subject. The 
Court of Directors, after sundry murmurs, 
contended for a guarantee, or some col¬ 
lateral security, for the payment of the 
dividends, and ultimately' (if necessary) 
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for the capital, to the holders of Eas 
India shares. The Duke of Wellington 
and Lord Ellenborough had told th 
chairman of the Court, in 1830, that tin 
proprietors had full security for thei 
dividends and capital in the coramercia 
assets and in the fixed property in India, 
which might be deemed to appertain to 
the Company in its trading capacity. Now 
Mr. Grant assured the Court that his 
majesty’s government was willing ai 
anxious to fortify the interests of the 
proprietors by a collateral security, 
in the shape of a sinking fund, 
formed by the investment of a portion of 
the commercial aSsets in the national 
stocks. Mr. Grant proposed, as a suffi¬ 
cient sum, 1,200,001)/. lie told the Court 
that much time could not be allowed them 
for deliberation—that it would not be in 
the power of ministers to entertain the 
proposal of any additions or modifica¬ 
tions in the conditions they offered, unless 
the Company first agreed to adopt the plan 
as the government presented it to them. 

Nevertheless the Court asked for fur¬ 
ther explanations, and demauded that the 
sinking fund, or guarantee fund, should 
be] at least 2 , 0 ()(), 00 ()/. sterling. The 
Court of Directors could not give their 
assent to the plan of ministers without 
the sanction of the Court of Proprietors. 
Two or tliffce years earlier such a sanction 
could scarcely have been hoped for. and 
the motion for it would have called to¬ 
gether all the proprietors that were not 
bed-ridden or out of the country ; but 
now', 011 the 3rd of May, 1833, it was 
decided in a general Court, by 477 votes, 
against a poor minority of 52, that, pro¬ 
vided the guarantee fund were raised to 
2,000,000/., aud some other money con¬ 
ditions complied with, the plan of minis¬ 
ters should be accepted, and the Company 
cease to be a trading Company.* On the 
27th of May Mr. Grant expressed the 
satisfaction with which his majesty’s 
government had learned the termination 


* The attendance in this general court was 
but thin, if we consider the magnitude of the 
question. Five hundred and twenty-nine \otes 
were scarcely a fourth part of the piopnetors, 
and little bevond a third part of the number v\ho 
have attended to vote in favour of a candidate 
for the dnection.— Aubtr. 


of the appeal to the ballot ip Leadenjiall- 
street. He stated it to be the anxious 
wish of ministers to accommodate them¬ 
selves as far as possible to the Views and 
feelings of the Company, and he agreed 
to increase the guarantee fund to 
2,000,000/. Other minor points were 
yielded as requested by the Court of Di¬ 
rectors or by the general Court. They 
had claimed to have the exercise of the 
same powers as the Company now pos¬ 
sessed under their charter. To this Mr. 
Grant replied, that his majesty’s ministers 
did not contemplate curtailing or impair¬ 
ing these powers; and that whatever 
changes parliament might, in its wisdom, 
see fit to adopt, could, he did not doubt, 
be made without detriment to the sub¬ 
stantial authority of the Company. The 
Court of Directors had conceived that 
the government, through the Board of 
Control, intended to claim and exercise 
a veto on the recall of governors-generaJ, 
&c. as exercised by the Court of Directors. 
On this point Mr. Grant said, “ If the 
words have been inserted in consequence 
•f the hint thrown out in the memorandum 
that the Board should have a veto on the 
recall of governors and military com¬ 
manders in India, I must state that it is 
not the intention of his majesty's ministers 
to insist on that suggestion” Thus the 
power of recall was left undisturbed in 
the hands of the Directors. The govern¬ 
ment also agreed that if, at the expiration 
of the fixed term of twenty years, or at 
any subsequent period, the Company 
should be deprived of the political go¬ 
vernment of India, it should have the 
>ption, at three years’ notice, of being 
paid off' at the rate of 100/. for every 
“ 1 /. 5 s. of annuity; and that the proprie- 
ors, whenever paid off’, should he en- 
itled to resume their undoubted right to 
rade, tfhieh was now to he placed in 
ibeyance. The general Court of Proprie¬ 
tors had suggested that sufficient powers 
hould be reserved to the Company to 
heck, “ by j i system of publicity to both 
t ouscs of parliament , or by some other 
means ” any' acts of the Board of Control 
hich might appear to the Court of Di¬ 
meters to be unconstitutional—to militate 
igainst the principles of good government 
—to interfere with substantial justice to 
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our allies—or to invalidate or impair the 
security for the dividend. To this sug¬ 
gestion Mr. Grant answered that u minis¬ 
ters saw m> plan which was not, on public 
grounds, liable to grave objection/ 1 The 
Court of Directors, in expressing their 
great satisfaction at the rest of the pro¬ 
visions, clung to the suggestion of parlia¬ 
mentary publicity, and now contended 
that the guarantee fund ought to be 
3,000,000/. The Court thought that the 
measure of publicity could be exercised 
as a rule, if not as a privilege ; and they 
expressed a confident expectation that 
parliament, taking the same view, would 
make suitable provision. The resolution 
of the Court of Directors was adopted by 
the general Court of Proprietors on the 
10th of June. 

On the 13th of June Mr. Grant, in 
a committee of the whole house, brought 
before parliament the subject of the 
Company’s charter, and explained the 
changes which were about to be made in 
it. The whole of the transaction was to 
be entirely free from the finances of this 
country. It was proposed to establish a 
fourth government in the western pro¬ 
vinces of India; to extend considerably the 
powers of the governor-general; to ap¬ 
point a Supreme Council of Legislature, 
with power to make laws and draw up a 
code for India; to define the jurisdiction 
of the Supreme Court (a jurisdiction 
which required defining half a century 
after Sir Elijah lmpey had vacated his 
office); to render the presidencies of Ma¬ 
dras and Bombay still more suboidiuatc to 
the governor-general, and to reduce the 
council of those two piesidencies. Mr. 
W. Williams Wynne, who had filled the 
office of president of the Board of Control 
for a longer period than any other party 
living, sharply criticized the mode of 
electing the Directors, and contended that 
the common proprietors of East. India 
stock were incompetent to judge of the 
requisite qualifications. The absence of 
responsibility was what he particularly 
objected to throughout the system. He 
also thought that twenty-four Directors 
were too many, and that the number 
ought to be reduced and the responsibility 
augmented. On the 29th of June a 
printed copy of the bill was submitted to 


the Court of Directors. That Court con¬ 
curred generally, hut offered some parti¬ 
cular objections. They complained that 
the bill “ placed the whole control in the 
supreme government, thereby not only 
interfering with the control exercised by 
the home authorities, but investing the 
governor-general with a sway almost ab¬ 
solute, and rendering it scarcely possible 
always to select a Jit person to be intrusted 
with authority of such magnitude” 

[The Directors were in the right: it 
should appear that the Bill gave too much 
power to governors-general, or did not 
sufficiently define what that power was; 
and that in some particulars it is now as 
difficult for a governor-general as it once 
was for a chief-justice to discover the 
proper limits of his authority.] 

The Court thought that there was no 
necessity for incurring the charge of a 
fourth presidency; that the councils of 
Madras and Bombay ought not to be re¬ 
duced ; and that it would be very unwise 
to deprive the commanders-in-chief of 
the armies of those two presidencies of 
the seats in council which had been usu¬ 
ally allotted to them. The Court ex¬ 
pressed their satisfaction that the Bill 
reserved to them the necessary pow r ers 
regarding the laws which the Supreme 
Council might enact affecting the natives, 
and likewise the provincial courts, which 
laws were also to be subject to the king’s 
approbation. 

[These enactments were the more valu¬ 
able and necessary, as the first individual 
appointed by his majesty’s government to 
be chief member of this Supreme Council 
of legislature, or council of law -givers and 
code-makers, lias declared since his return 
from the East that lie is no lawyer—an 
assertion which is said to be corroborated 
by all our Anglo-Indians that have paid 
the least attention to the result of the live 
years of easy and indolent codification for 
which the right honourable gentleman 
is said to have received 50,0G(J/. of the 
Company’s money.] 

With reference to the contemplated 
alteration in the number of the Directors, 
the Court declared that the continuance of 
the number as fixed by previous charters 
was essential to their independence, and 
that a reduction would be an infraction cf 
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the privileges which the proprietors ex¬ 
ercised, and which his majesty's govern¬ 
ment had promised to continue. Upon 
the proposed extension of the ecclesiastical 
establishment for India, which had in¬ 
creased from 40 , 000 /. to 100,000/. per 
annum, the Court addressed a separate 
letter to the Hoard of Control; and they 
suggested that as the means of obtain¬ 
ing instruction in the Oriental languages 
in this country were widely extended, 
and as disadvantages resulted from con¬ 
fining the associations of youth destined 
for the Indian service to companions 
all having the like destination, it was 
both unnecessary and inexpedient any 
longer to maintain the East India Col¬ 
lege at Ilaileybury. They thought it 
would be better to appoint a test by which 
the qualifications of all parties to be no¬ 
minated writers in the Company’s service 
should in future he governed. They had 
not tlie least doubt that a system of public 
examination, sufficiently high, might he 
provided to secure adequately qualified 
parties.* The Court of Proprietors, look- 

• In biipiKHt of the opinion that tlio Hast India 
College ouijht 1u he alw.dis.hed, Mr Auber, late 
sccietary to the Uouit of Dircetois, thinks it is 
sufficient to quote the mimes of the following 
distinguished sPivants of the Compiun, who were 
all ''ell veisul in the Oriental huiguni'ctf, and 
who weie .ill iri the set\ice bcfoie any Hast 
India Uoliege existed : — Sir George Harlow, 
Colonel Knkpatnck, Mr. Wcbbe, the lion. 
Motuitstu.u t Kljdunstonc, Colonel Wilks, Sir 
Thomas Muiuo, Sir lkmy (‘lose, Sir Joliu 
Malcolm, Captain Sydenham. Mr. Lunisden, Mr. 
Elphinstoiie, Mr. Adam, and Sir CliutliM Met¬ 
calfe. Hut if these truly distinguished men ac¬ 
quired u knowledge of the Oriental languages in 
the rountiv without any aids liom llie Company, 
and in some cages in despite of immerou-* obstacles 
and dilfieulties, theii case can sen 1 eely he quoted 
as a reason fordoing without a proper place ot m- 
snnotion foi young men destined f.a tho Com¬ 
pany’s »erMce. Kithci in India or at home some 
such establishment or establishments ought 
surely to exist. The languages, no doubt, may be 
uequued mom easily and readily iu I lie country 
than at home; and if the M irque-s Wellesley's 
lolly plan lor the college of holt William had 
been earned out. the other branches of learning 
might have been taught .it Ualcutt i, ns well n9 
the native languages. It is to he doubled, how¬ 
ever, whether, both ns regmds tlieii menial and 
physical development, our young men hud not 
belter pass all their\e.us ot sludv in their nnim* 
climate, Lluui m the dehibt.ilntg climate ot Ben* 
gal. 

To abolish the Hast India College in England, 
without increasing the c&tiibh-hmeiiU in India, 


ing at the question, as folders of all 
stocks arc apt to do, merely with re¬ 
ference to their own immediate divi¬ 
dends, vehemently re-echoed ‘the senti¬ 
ment of the Court of Directors about 
the college; and they even petitioned 
the House of Commons to alter the 
act, to abolish the college, and to 
save their suffering pockets. The act, 
however, was not changed in this par¬ 
ticular, and the East India College re¬ 
mains. Some other points of small 
importance were modified. On the 23rd 
of July the bill as amended in committee 
having been considered by the Court of 
Directors, they requested from the pre¬ 
sident of the Board of Control that suf¬ 
ficient time might be allowed to enable 
the proprietors to petition ^parliament, 
should they see fit, against parts of the 
Bill. Mr. Grant declined interfering 
with the arrangement which had been 
made for the Hill being read a third time 
on the 26th. On the morning of that day 
the general Court of Proprietors agreed to 
a petition, praying that the .House would 
make provision for reporting differences 
that might arise between the Hoard of 
Control and the Court of Directors to 
parliament, and representing tiiat the bill 
as it now stood would place an excess of 
power in the hands of the governor- 
general. They also urged the appoint¬ 
ment. of a lieutenant-governor for the 
western provinces, in lieu of a fourth pre¬ 
sidency, and stated that the proposal to vest 
the executive governments of Madras and 
Bombay in governors without councils 
was open to serious objections. Besides 
murmuring against “ the needless charge” 
of Hailey bury College, they expressed 
their dissatisfaction witli the proposal of 
increasing the ecclesiastical establisli- 

wouhi ha\e hern both a pernicious and a dis- 
tfracdul measuie Until our umvetsities he aery 
imiteually changed, we see little pio&pect of all 
the Oriental langurq'PS required in theCompany’g 
service being well taught m them. Ik sides, this 
jjreat and wealthy country does not over-abomid 
in aeadeniic.il institutions or in provisions far 
learned or ingenious laymen; and it assuredly 
consists with the dij*mtv ol om Indian empire to 
maintain some such establishments at home and 
on a lilieial scale. If there be need for reform, 
let the noiiourahlcCompatiy reibim both Jluiley- 
bm y and Addiscombc, but let them not abolish 
eitliei. 
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men!in India^ In the end the petitioners 
prayed to be heard by counsel at the bar 
of the House in support of this petition. 
A petition* of precisely the same nature 
was presented to the House of Lords 
by the Earl of Shaftsbury. This appeal 
to the Commons had little or no effect. 
Various amendments were, however, made 
in the Lords. On the 9th of August, at 
the instance of the Marquess of Lans- 
downc, the fifth, or newly added member 
of the Supreme Council of Calcutta, who 
was to manage the law commission, was 
excluded from sitting or voting, except 
when the Council should be engaged in 
making laws or legislative regulations; 
thus removing the objection to this fifth 
or new memlxn* encumbering the Council 
in its executive capacity. 

On the 12th of August the Court of 
Directors came to the following resolu¬ 
tion :—That the East India Bill, having 
arrived at its last stage in the House of 
Lords, it became their duty to submit to 
their constituents, the proprietors, a final 
opinion regarding that bill:—that, al¬ 
though they were still impressed with 
the belief that the cessation of the Com¬ 
pany's trade would greatly weaken its 
position at home, and consequently im¬ 
pair its efficiency in the administration 
of the government in India, and although 
they regarded with much anxiety the 
increase of powers given by the said bill 
to thb Board of Commissioners for the 
affairs of India, and greatly regretted that 
parliament had not provided some rule 
of publicity to act as a salutary check 
botli upon the said Board of Control and 
the Court of Directors; yet, reviewing 
all the correspondence which had passed 
with his majesty's ministers, trusting that 
the extensive powers of the Board would 
be exercised with moderation, and so as 
not to interfere with the independence of 
the Company as a body acting interme¬ 
diately between the king's government 
and the government of India (an inde¬ 
pendence all parties had admitted it to 
be of vital importance to maintain), and 
relying with confidence that parliament 
would interpose for the relief of any 
financial difficulties into which the Com¬ 
pany might unavoidably be cast through 
the operation of such extensive changes, J 

TOI.. II. 


—the Coui$ of Directors felt they could 
not do otherwise than recommend the 
proprietors to defer to the pleasure ex¬ 
pressed by both Houses of Parliament, 
and to consent to place their right to trade 
for their own profit in abeyance, in order 
that they might continue to exercise the 
government of India for the further term 
of twenty years, upon the conditions and 
under the arrangements embodied in the 
same bill. Both the chairman and deputy- 
chairman* dissented from this resolution. 
William Astell, Esq. and fourteen other 
directors addressed a letter to the pro¬ 
prietors, stating at greater length the 
grounds upon which they had been in¬ 
duced to recommend the acceptance of 
the bill. On the 16th of August the pro¬ 
prietors assembled in a very thin General 
Court, and resolved by ballot, and by 
173 balls or votes against only t>4, that 
the bill ought to be accepted. The bill 
was read a third time in the House of 
Lords on the evening of this same day ; 
and on the 28th of August it became law, 
the royal assent being given to it by com¬ 
mission. The rapidity with which it was 
carried through parliament was thought 
as extraordinary as the change which it 
effected in the character of the Compam 
was extensive. Much of the detail must 
necessarily be suppressed ; but the fol low¬ 
ing is a brief analysis of the principal 
clauses of the Act 3 & 4 William IV. 
c. 83. 

Beet. 1. The government of the British 
territories in India is continued in the 
hands of the Company until 1834. The 
real and personal property of the Com¬ 
pany to be held in trust for the crown, 
for the service of India. 

2. The privileges and powers granted 
in 1813, and all other enactments con¬ 
cerning the Company not repugnant to 
this new act, are to continue in force 
until April, 1854. 

3. Erom 22nd April, 1834, the China 
and tea trade of the Company to cease, 
and to be opened to all his majesty’s sub¬ 
jects. 

4. The Company to close its com¬ 
mercial concerns, ami to sell all its pro- 


* Campbell MujonbunKs .itid 
gram, Enquires. 
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pcrty not required for the purposes of 
government. 

9. The debts and liabilities of the 
Company are charged on the revenues of 
India. 

43. The governor-general in council 
is empowered to legislate for India, and 
for all persons, whether British or native, 
foreigners or others, and for all courts of 
justice, and for all servants of the* Com¬ 
pany ; but he is not to do anything to 
affe^the Mutiny Acts, or the prerogative 
of the crown, or the authority of parlia¬ 
ment, or the constitution or rights of the 
said Company, or any part of the un¬ 
written laws or constitution of the United 
Kingdom, whereon may depend the alle¬ 
giance of any person, or the sovereignty 
or dominion of the crown over any part 
of India. 

41. If the laws thus made by the 
governor-general are disallowed by the 
authorities in England, they shall be an¬ 
nulled by the governor-general. 

46. The governor-general in council, 
without the previous sanction of the 
Court of Directors, must not make any 
law or regulation whereby power shall 
he given to any courts of justice, other 
than the courts of justice established by 
his majesty’s charters, to sentence to the 
punishment of death any of his majesty’s 
natural-born subjects born in Europe, or 
the children of such subjects, or which 
shall abolish any of tin* courts of justice 
established by bis majesty’s charters. 

51. This bill not to affect the right of 
parliament to legislate in future for India. 

53. A law commission to be appointed 
to inquire into the jurisdiction, &c. of 
existing courts of justice and police es¬ 
tablishments, and the operation of the 
laws. 

81. Any natural-bom subject of Eng¬ 
land may proceed by sea to any part or 
place within the limit of the Company’s 
Charter having a custom-house establish¬ 
ment, and may reside thereat, or pass 
through to other parts of the Company's 
territories to reside thereat. 

86. Lands within the Company’s ter¬ 
ritories may be purchased and held by , 
any persons where they are resident. 

87. No native, nor any natural-born 
subject of his majesty resident in India, 


shall by reason of his religion, place of 
birth, descent, or colour, lie disabled from 
holding any office or employment under 
the government of the Company. 

88. Slavery to be immediately miti¬ 
gated, and abolished as soon as possible. 

89. And as the present diocese is of 
too great an extent for the incumbent 
thereof to perform effieurtly all the 
duties of the office without endangering 
his health and life, his majesty may found 
two bishoprics, one of Madras and the 
other of Bombay, with revenues respec¬ 
tively of 24,000 sicca rupees by the year. 

94. The Bishop of Calcutta to be me¬ 
tropolitan in India. 

112. The island of St. Helena to be 
taken from the Company and vested in 
the crown. 

So long as the Company was allowed 
to unite commercial pursuits with its 
political character, its power, it was 
thought, might have been exercised in a 
manner ruinous to the private traders, 
wlioj-e very limited trade was allowed by 
the Court of Directors or (by appeal) by 
the Board of Control. It was said that 
the extensive scale upon which the Com¬ 
pany’s purchases were made tended to 
raise prices in the country of production 
and to lower them in Europe; and that 
as it was never known to the private 
traders in what articles the investments 
of the Company were to be made, those 
competitors were forced to act under ap¬ 
prehensions of interference, which set all 
their calculations at defiance. And it 
w r as argued that as soon as the trade was 
allowed to take a more natural course, 
we might confidently expect that the 
usual good result would attend upon the 
employment of individual skill and enter¬ 
prise ; that greater regularity of prices 
would be experienced, and that produc- 
tioi would be stimulated until the prices 
of East India produce were brought 
within the compass of a much larger 
number of European consumers than 
formerly. Those Indian territories are 
productive of nearly every article which 
can conduce to the enjoyment of man; 
and it was thought that it only required 
skill, and ingenuity, and encouragement, 
as well to European settlers as to the 
natives, to select everything that could 
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r „jsil>ly be desired. On the other hand, 
the luxuries and conveniences of Eu¬ 
ropean production, suited to the tastes of 
the nativeaPof Indio, were equally varied 
and numerous, and expcAnce warranted 
the belief that under a regular course of 
trade the circle of our customers would 
he continually enlarged. It was thought 
•—perhaps rather too Banguinely—that 
this progress must be accelerated to a 
sudden and marvellous degree by the 
provisions contained in the 81st and 8Gth 
sections of the act, which authorize the 
settlement of Europeans and the purchase 
of lands by them. Previously to the 
passing of this act, the Company possessed 
the right of arbitrary deportation against 
Europeans without trial or reason as¬ 
signed, and British-born subjects were 
not only restricted from purchasing lands, 
but were in most cases prohibited from 
even renting them.* It was also thought 

* As early as Ihc year 1766 the Court of Di¬ 
rectors prohibited British-horn subjects hom 
renting lands. The prohibition was then directed 
against their own servants, who were in the piae- 
tice of holding public lands, it being feared that 
these men might make their power and influence 
the menus of oppressing the natives. Jt was in 
evidence before the Committee ot the House of 
Commons that the prohibition was liable, nt all 
times, to be remleied little more than nominal, 
since Europeans could and did hold lands in laim 
in the names ol natives, and m their names, also, 
sued an«l were sued in llie courts. The necessity 
for having recourse to this indirect mode of pro¬ 
ceeding did not deter Europeans from embarking 
their capitals m the establish incut ot indigo-fac¬ 
tories, which were said to have had a highly 
beuelleial influence through the employment 
they provide for the native population. It was 
thought that the chief difficulty proposed to the 
free admission of Europeans arose out of the de¬ 
fective state of the judicial establishments, civil 
and criminal ; and that if these establishments 
were improved, the difficulty would be removed. 
Facilities of intercourse bad, of late years, been 
greatly increased. Licence to proceed to India 
was said to be now never withheld, if the appli¬ 
cant could show any reasonable motive for wish¬ 
ing to proceed to India. Formerly many in¬ 
stances had occurred in which a refusal on the 
part of the Directors had been superseded by the 
Board of Control. The total number of licences 
authorizing Europeans to reside in India, granted 
by the Court of Directors Iron* 1814 to 1831, was 
1253. The total number of liceuces lerused by 
the court during that time was 294; and the total 
number of licences granted by the Woaid of Con¬ 
trol was 71 . 

The severity of the old system of exclusion 
had been relaxed on many occasions, and not a 
few of the servants of the Compuuy had eudea- 


that if the 87th section of the act were 
fairly carried into execution, a great in¬ 
ducement would be held out to the na¬ 
tives of India to qualify themselves for 
advancement in the social scale; and 
that the best moral effects upon their 
characters might be expected to result 
from their free admission into offices and 
employments.* 

voured to demonstrate that there was nothing to 
fear, but a great deal to hope, from an extensive 
European colonization, and that all parties, the 
Company and the national government, the na¬ 
tives and the Europeans, would lie benefited by 
allowing European scttlcis to employ their capital 
and skill on Indian lands, fauns, &c. Permis¬ 
sion had been given in 1824 to some Europeans 
to hold a limited quantity of land upon lease, for 
the purpose of making the experiment whether 
coffee could be advantageously cultivated in 
Bengal, and this concession had been afterwards 
sanctioned by the Directors. On the l/th of 
Fcbiuary, 1829, a similar permission was granted 
by the government of Bengal for lands to gro> 
iudigo and other agricultural produce; aud Sji 
Charles Metcalfe and Lord William Bentinck 
reasoned ujion the principle and recommended 
the carrying of it out, in some minutes which 
were diawn up after the resolution had been 
passed. The Court of Directors, however, were 
not convinced by this reasoning ; they disap¬ 
proved of the concession, and directed the Indian 
government “to retrace their steps in rcguid to 
it as far as practicable." 

Even now certain restrictions were deemed 
essentially necessary. l*eisous not natives ol tho 
country on th«*ir airival were bound to make 
know n iu writing to the chiel olficer of the custom* 
their names, places of destination, and objects of 
pursuit in India. No person was to enter the 
country bi/ land without licence from the Board of 
Control, the Court of Directors, or the governor 
of one ot the piesideucics. 

It was reasoned that, from the nature of 
the case, the colonization of Iudia by Englishmen 
could not take place at a rapid rate ; nor vvm 
there, indeed, any reason to apprehend that the 
races by whom the country wns at preseut in¬ 
habited would ever hu displaced, 01 even dis¬ 
turbed in their occupation ot‘ the soil, by any 
influx of their European conquerors s—that from 
the low* rate of wages ill India, no consideiable 
immigration tliitlicr of our labouring classes 
could ever take place:—that what India wanted, 
and what England would give,was not labour, hut 
capital, together with the skill and enterprise 
necessary for its effective application :—that the 
resources of the country, which had hitherto lain 
in great part dormant, would thus be called into 
activity ; the soil would be cultivated, the people 
would be employed, and the general wealth of 
the country and its capucity of absorbing foreign 
commodities would in tills way bo immensely 
increased without any addition to the numbers 
of the people. 

• Penny Cyclopmdia.—Article “East India 

Company," 
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The Court of Directors, whose num¬ 
ber was continued at twenty-four, now 
ceased to be merchant-princes: giving up 
the trade of India and China to others, 
they retained only their governing fa¬ 
culties ; and it was thought that these, as 
applied to so vast an empire, and although 
exercised partly in conjunction with and 
partly in subordination to the Hoard of 
< Control or his majesty’s government for 
the time being, were sufficient occupation 
for any twenty-four men. It was con¬ 
fidently hoped that when they ceased to 
trade, they would govern better. The 
great mansion in Lcadenhall-street is no 
longer a mart or place for buying and 
selling; hence many of its offices are 
deserted and closed, and something re¬ 
sembling the tranquillity of the cloisters 
prevails throughout the edifice; but it is 
still the spot where the stupendous ma¬ 
chinery of the Indian government is re¬ 
gulated, and where administrative details 
are considered;—it is still the crown of 
the arch which supports a mighty system, 
and most, though not quite all, the keys 
are kept there which open one of the 
noblest and most extensive fields for the 
display of British energy, ability, and 
enterprise.* Nor can we avoid feeling 
that it was a blessed chance which kept 
the patronage of India from being ab¬ 
sorbed and monopolized by the ministers 
of the crown, and thereby made dependent 
upon mere parliamentary influences. And 
it is in this reflection that consolation 
must he found for the evils which have 
happened or which may happen here¬ 
after from the curious division of au¬ 
thority between the Ministers appointed 
by the crown and the Directors elected 
by the holders of East India stock. 

Some of the previsions of this great 
India Bill seem to have fallen already 
into a state of sleep, and others have not 
produced all the good that was expected 

* tf If the East India House only sirests the 
rye of t! e passenger, there is uoiluu# in the 
building its’ll' particularly calculated to make 
lam pause in the nud>.t of the busy thorough fare 
ol Lsadenh ;i 11-st i eel: but if ho bo giitcd with 
the ittviue faculty of accurately delineating and 
colouring abstraction*, then, indeed, it yields to 
none in the mtciot of the association* which 
clast 01 thick arouud it. ” — London , edited by 
Charles Knight, 


from them, or so rapidly as was expected. 
The addition of the fifth member of coun¬ 
cil, who is not to be chosen from the 
servants of the Company, and whose ap¬ 
pointment by §ie Court of Directors is 
subjected to the approbation of the crown, 
does not appear to has*, improved the 
machinery of government at Calcutta; 
and the law commission, which aus to 
draw up a uniform code, seems to be uni¬ 
versally admitted to have been (hitherto) 
a failure.* The notion of creating a 
fourth presidency at Agra for the west¬ 
ern provinces was given up by the Whig 
ministry who framed the bill, soon after 
the bill was passed.f 

During the parliamentary debates on 
the bill, some very bad rhetoric and some 
worse arithmetic were employed to dis¬ 
credit the Company and to reprobate all 
its past management of India as selfish, 
duplex, tricky, and low-minded. This 
was nonsense. It would be impossible to 
justify, it would be base to make the 
attempt of justifying, large portions of 
the directorial policy in earlier days ; but 
it may be generally and fairly stated that, 

* The Jirst fifth councillor (who has siiicp de¬ 
clared that he in not a lawyer) was Thomas Bn bing- 
ton Macnulay, Esq. Thu* hullmut ihctoTicun 
and levicwer was also a meinto of the law 
commission ; and we aic told that, in addition to 
Ins 10,000/. a year, as member of the Supreme 
Council, he received 5000/. a year as law com* 
missionci. If this he the case, the Right lion. 
Thomas lhibington Macaulay must have received 
not 50.00D/., but 75,000/. !—A large sum this to 
be paid lor nothing 1 

f v fhe councils of the inferior presidencies of 
Madras and Bombay were not done away with. 
Wo know not what the Company's servant and 
lnstoriogTaphei, Ed ward Thornton. Esq.,means by 
saying m the last volume of his 1 History of the 
Britisti Empire in India,' which w'lis published 
only last year, that no council has been ap¬ 
pointed for Bengal, and that the executive of 
that presidency is administered by the governor- 
general as governor, but without a council. Was 
not Mr. Macaulay made by tho Whig govern¬ 
ment a fifth member of the Bengal oi Calcutta Su¬ 
preme Council? Did not Mr.Mueanlay’s successor 
claim the right of sitting in council on all occa¬ 
sions ? And was it notone of Lord Ellenboroogli’s 
first acts to quote the Act of 3 & 4 William IV. to 
that gentleman, and to tell him that he had no 
business to attend the council except when legis¬ 
lative matters were under discussion, when his 
attendance as a lawyer could not b« dispensed 
with? Will Mr. Thornton inform us how all 
this could have happened if no council had been 
appointed for Bengal ? 
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in proportion # as the home national go¬ 
vernment became wiser and purer, and 
the mind of the people of England more 
enlightened, more humane, generous, and 
elevated, the policy of the directors as¬ 
sumed a purer and loftier character. 
Nay, in some very noticeable instances it 
may be said that the directorial policy 
was in advance of the national policy: 
but, it was not under such withering 
administrations as Lord North's, or the 
other sets of men that scuffled and shuf¬ 
fled for power in the days of Warren 
Hastings, that an immaculate spirit was 
to be expected in such a body as the Court 
of Directors. But during the same par¬ 
liamentary debates many tributes of 
admiration were paid to the past conduct 
of the Honourable Court; and several as¬ 
sertions were made that it would be found 
impossible to govern India without the 
directors. Lord Ellenborough, who had 
devoted much of his time to the study of 
Indian affairs, who had been president of 
the Board of Control under the Duke of 
Wellington's recent administration, and 
who had pleaded warmly for the Company 
on nearly every important clause of the 
bill, censured the Whig government for 
attempting to do away with the restraint of 
councils and for striving to give the gover¬ 
nor-general a too great and irresponsible 
power, and eulogized the system and prac¬ 
tice of united trade and government as 
they had existed under the old charters. 
His lordship alluded to the great achieve¬ 
ments of our predecessors in India, to the 
deeds they had done both in peace and in 
war, and doubted whether there was any¬ 
thing in the new theory that would pro¬ 
duce such men or such deeds. The Duke 
of Wellington declared that, from what 
he saw during his long residence in the 
country, and from what he had seen since 
in other countries, he believed that the 
government of India was one of the best 
and most purely administered governments 
that ever existed, and one which had pro¬ 
vided most effectually for the happiness 
of the people over which it was placed. 
After saying that he would not follow the 
Marquess of Lansdowne into the question 
whether a chartered company were or 
were not th#best calculated to carry on 
the government or the trade of a great 


empire like India, the Duke of Welling¬ 
ton added—“ But whenever I hear a dis¬ 
cussion like this, I recall to my memory 
what I have seen in that country. 1 re¬ 
call to my memory the history of British 
India for the last fifty or sixty years. I 
remember its days of misfortune and its 
days of glory, and call to mind the proud 
situation in which it now stands ! I re¬ 
member that the Indian government has 
conducted the affairs of—I will not pre¬ 
tend to say how many millions of people, 
for they have been variously calculated at 
seventy, eighty, ninety, and even a hun¬ 
dred millions, but certainly of an immense 
population—a population returning an 
annual revenue of 22 , 000 , 000 /. sterling; 
and that, notwithstanding all the wars in 
which that empire has been engaged, its 
debt at this moment amounts only to 
40,000,000/., being not more than two 
years* revenue. I do not say that such a 
debt is desirable, but I do contend that it 
is a delusion on the people of this country 
to tell them that it is a body unfit for 
government and unfit for trade which has 
administered the affairs of India with so 
much success for so many years !** After 
urging the necessity or supporting the 
power and influence of the Company, the 
duke said—“ Depend upon it, my lords, 
that upon the basis of their authority rests 
the good government of India !”* The 
Court of Directors and the national govern¬ 
ment had been almost constantly contem¬ 
plating the happy prospect of a time when 
war and its expenses should cease. Under 
the provisions of the act of 1793, by which 
the possession of the British territories in 
India, together with the right of exclusive 
trading, was continued to the Company 
for the further term of twenty years, the 
Company engaged to pay to the public 
the sum of 500,000/. annually, unless pre¬ 
vented. by war expenditure . But it so hap¬ 
pened that this period was one of con¬ 
tinued hostilities, including the last war 
against Tippoo Sultaun, the Marquess 
Wellesley's wars against the Mahrattas, 
the campaign against Dhoondiah, the 
Anglo-Indian expedition to Egypt, the 
conquests in the Indian Archipelago, &c., 

* Debate in the Lords, on -the 5tli of July, 
1833. 
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and the state of its finances was such that 
the Company did not find it convenient 
to make more than two payments of 
250,000/. each in the years 179-1-4 and 
1794-5. And, on two occasions subse¬ 
quently to 1793, the Company obtained 
pecuniary assistance from the public, 
under the authority of the legislature: 
once in 1810, when 1,500,000/. was ad¬ 


vanced in Exchequer biljs, and repaid 
soon after by advances made for the pub¬ 
lic service in India; and again in 1S12, 
when a loan of 2,500,000/. wafe raised by 
government for the service of the Com¬ 
pany. This-last loan was liquidated by- 
annual payments, and was finally dis¬ 
charged in 1822. 
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CHAPTER XVIII. 

ADMINISTRATION OF LOUD Al’CKLAND. 


For nearly two years after the passing of 
the great India Rill, Lord William Ben- 
tinek, whose conduct had been highly 
applauded by the Whig ministers who 
framed that bill, remained at his post as 
governor-general, and thus superintended, 
or was at least present at the preparations 
for, the first working of the new charter. 
Ilis lordship's love of innovation and 
change must have been extensively gra¬ 
tified. 

But the first governor-general appointed 
under the new act was Lord Auckland, a 
very amiable nobleman, who, since the 
accession of the Whigs to power, had 
passed through the various offices of Pre¬ 
sident of the Board of Trade and Master 
of the Mint, and First Lord of the Ad¬ 
miralty, but whose qualifications for the 
supreme post in the India government 
were not generally considered as being 
very obvious. If the desire of avoiding 
all wars and cultivating relations of 
amity and commerce with all the powers 
or peoples existing in India and its neigh¬ 
bourhood was to be taken as an entire 
qualification, then was his lordship ad¬ 
mirably suited for the situation to which 
he was raised. By character, and by 
habits of life and of thought, Lord Auck¬ 
land, it was supposed, would be sure to 
prefer the pacific and non-interfering 
system to every other. And yet, alas! 
his lordship had not been long in India 
ere he was dragged into an unnecessary 
war—a war attended not with conquest 
and aggrandisement, not with an increase 
of security to ourselves and to our allies 
and dependents, but with defeat, frightful 
disasters, and such an amount of disgrace 
as never fell upon our arms in any part 
of the world. 

On the 5th of September the Directors' 
of the East India Company gave a grand 


dinner to Lord Auckland at the Albion 
Tavern, previously to his lordships setting 
out for India. In the speeches delivered 
on that occasion there was little hut pro¬ 
phesy in gs of prosperity and peace for 
India. Accompanied by his sisters, Lord 
Auckland arrived at Calcutta towards 
the close of the year 18.‘J5. Ilis lordship 
appears to have immediately admitted 
into his entire confidence Captain Alex¬ 
ander Burnes and those other stirring 
officers of the Company who were im¬ 
patient lor opportunities of distinguishing 
themselves as soldiers or diplomatists, or 
as both, and who (principally, we believe, 
through this anxiety) had been induced 
to believe that our Indian empire was 
threatened by Russiau intrigues and by 
Persian and Afghan arms. These stirring 
men succeeded in impressing the too 
facile mind of the new governor-general 
with a deep sense of their local knowledge 
and political talent and foresight, and 
eventually in making his lordship believe 
with them that the whole of our Indian 
empire was in a perilous condition, and 
that the black eagle of Russia, already 
perched on the Himalaya mountains, was 
looking down upon the Indus and upon 
all Hindustan with the confident hope of 
a carnage and confusion which would 
leave India her prey. It was, as we have 
already said, this Russian bugbear that 
was the primary cause of all the woe and 
of all the shame. As the Mahrattas had 
been thoroughly conquered, the Pindarrees 
extirpated, the Nepaulese and Burmese 
checked, driven back, and reduced to 
order, and as even the Jauts and Bhurt- 
poor had been disposed of, there was 
absolutely nothing to fear from any of our 
neighbours or old foes, and therefore it 
was that our unfledged Indian statesmen 
looked for possible foes 600, or 1200, or 




more miles licynnd our frontier—to the 
mountains of Afghanistan, the plains of 
Bokhara, the deserts, the frontiers of Per¬ 
sia, and the shores of the Caspian Sea. 

For many years after the Honourable 
Mouutstuart "KJphinstone's mission the 
Afghans ceased to be an object of alarm 
to our Anglo-Indians. Since the days of 
Zetnaun Shah that people had never been 
enabled to cross the Indus. Instead of 
descending towards the south, they had 
been driven back considerably towards 
the north by the Ameers of §mde and 
Runjeot Sing, the Lion of Lahore. They 
had proved themselves incapable of con¬ 
tending with Ifunjeefc Sing and his allies 
the enmity between them and Runjeet 
Sing was fierce and in-ecoiicileablc, and, 
without traversing the regions held by 
the Lion, the Afghans could not approach 
our frontier. The san\c state of constant 
war and anarchy which* Mr. Klphinstone 
saw in Afghanistan had continued ever 
since, or rather, it had become much worse 
than it was ut the time of his visit. In 
fact the Afghan monarchy had been dis¬ 
membered and almost completely broken 
up. After the flight of the Shah Shujah 
or Sujah in 1809,* the authority of the 
usurper Shah Mahmood was acknow¬ 
ledged in part of Afghanistan, the rest of 
the country submitting to the rule or mis¬ 
rule of divers chiefs or princes. After a 
brief alliance with Runjeet Sing, who 
helped him to recover Cashmere, Mah- 
mood quarrelled with that potentate, and 
was defeated by him near the right bank 
of the Indus. After this disaster Mah- 


motiarchy. Mahmood’s brothers revolted 
against him, and his authority was soon 
confined to Herat and its dependencies. 
Cabul, Candahar, and Peshawer were 
held by different brothers of Mahmood, 
who soon fell out among themselves. The 
Dooraunees, or that tribe of the Afghans 
to which this unloving royal race be¬ 
longed, shaped their allegiance according 
to the situation of their estates, those who 
had lands near Cabul recognising the 
brother that ruled there, and those whose 
lands lay near Herat obeyiug Mahmood, 
&c. This obedience, however, was but 
partial among the Dooraunees; and as 
for the other trills and clans (too many 
to be enumerated), they nearly all re¬ 
mained independent, paying allegiance 
neither to Mahmood nor to any one of 
his brothers. During this decay of the 
Dooraunce monarchy Runjeet Sing, the 
Lion of Lahore, was rapidly improving 
the discipline of his army by means of 
European officers. The final downfall of 
Bonaparte in 1815 broke up the trade of 
war in Europe, and drove a considerable 
number of adventurers, Frenchmen and 
Italians, to the East—to Persia, and even 
into India. Some of these men found 
their way to Lahore, and under their care 
the troops of Runjeet Sing were trained. 
These circumstances would have made 
Runjeet formidable to the Afghans even 
if they had bfeen united, but divided as 
those people were, the Lion became irre¬ 
sistible. He took Cashmere, Mooltan, 
Leia, Upper Sinde, and the nearest part 
of Daxnaun, and reduced all the Afghan 


mood, by means of treachery, obtained 
possession of Herat, one of the principal 
towns of Khorassan, the extensive regions 
of which had long been disputed by, and 
were now partially divided between, the 
Persians and different tribes of the Afghan 
race, Mahmood repulsed an attack made 
upon Herat by the Persians, and succeeded 
in maintaining himself in that city. What¬ 
ever success had attended his arms or his 
policy was owing to his able vizier Futteh 
Khan. In 1818 this vizier fell a victim 
to the jealousy of another chief and the 
ingratitude of Mahmood. His murder 
was the signal for the breaking up of the 

• See ante, p. 174. 


tribes south of Cashmere. After this, 
taking advantage of a quarrel and war 
between the Dooraunee prince of Cabul 
and his brother at Peshawer, and of an 
xpedition which he enabled the expelled 
Shah Sujah, who had long been his 
gue^t, to make against Candahar, Runjeet 
Sing succeeded in conquering Pesh^er 
himself with all the level country which 
the Afghans had occupied between the 
mountains and the river Indus. The 
Ameers of Sinde seized upon other ter¬ 
ritories which had belonged to the Doo* 
raunee monarchy; Balkh threw off its 
nominal dependence, and in other ter¬ 
ritories of V&t extent and thin population 
which lie between India and Persia, and 
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whiph had all obeyed Zemaun Shah, va¬ 
rious chiefs * and princes asserted their 
independence. Dost Mohamed, how 
ever, matatained himself at Cabul, an* 
his brother of half-brother, after a sharp 
contest with the Shah Sujah, remained 
master of Candahar. Their brother Mah 
mood died, or was secretly murdered, ai 
Herat, and was succeeded by his son 
Khamran or Camraum, who appears to 
have made some fruitless attempts to re¬ 
cover from his uncle Dost Mohamed 
the dominion of Cabul. The unfortunate 
Shah Sujah, having failed in other ex¬ 
peditions and enterprises undertaken in 
concert with Runjeet Sing, was at one 
time perfidiously seized and barbarously 
treated by the ungenerous Lion of Lahore, 
whose main object was to extort from 
him the famous Afghan diamond called 
theCohi Noor.* He was delivered from 
his cruel captivity by the spirit and abi¬ 
lity of his queen. After all these adven¬ 
tures Shah Sujah again found a safe 
asylum beyond the river Sutledge, in the 
British cantonment of Lodiana, where 
another ex-king of Cabul, his own bro¬ 
ther, the once great Zemaun Shah, who 
had been dethroned and blinded by Mah- 
mood, had long been residing as a pen¬ 
sioner of the British. A liberal pension 
was granted to Sujah, and the two exiles 
and ex-kings appear to have lived lovingly 
together in the same cantonments, making 
moral reflections on the instability of 
Eastern thrones and the uncertainty of 
all human greatness, f 
Dost Mohamed Khan appears to have 
confirmed and enlarged his authority at 

• Hon. Mountstu&rt Elphinstone, Sketch of 
Afghanistan History, in Appendix to ‘ Account 
of the Kingdom of Cabul, &c./ new and re¬ 
vised edition, 1839. Alexander Burnes, Travels. 
Lieutenant Conolly, Travels. 

f Burncs saw both the Shahs at Lodiana in 
1830. The blind Shah had become very devout, 
and passed the greater part of his time in listen, 
mg to the Koran and its commentaries. He, 
however, lamented that he could not pass the 
brief remainder of his days in his native land, 
where the heat was less oppressive. He was 
stone-blind and could not distinguish day from 
night; but he was very talkative, as was also his 
younger brother Shaft Sujah. Bumes seems 
to have formed a correct opinion of the ineptitude 
of the latter prince. “From wlmt 1 learn,’’ 
said he, •« I do not believe that Shah Sujah pos¬ 
sesses sufficient energy to seat himself on the 


Cabul about the year 1824. In 1834 he 
roused the whole Mohammedan popula¬ 
tion for an attack on the Seiks, for the 
propagation of the true faith, and tor the 
recovery of Peshawer and the other 
Afghan dominions which had been lost. 
Runjeet Sing, who had then an army of 
25,000 men, was determined not to let go 
his hold on the conquests he had made, 
while Dost Mohamed Khan seemed 
equally resolved to stake his political 
existence on the recovery of those con¬ 
quests.* Until the month of April, 1835, 
nothing took place except some insigni¬ 
ficant skirmishes; but, at the end of that 
mouth, Dost Mohamed joined his army 
and prepared to descend tlu*ough the 
Khyher pass. Runjeec Sing advanced to 
meet him, and drew up his Seiks in battle 
array across the line of the advancing 
Afghans. Dost Mohamed, finding that 
several of his chiefs were in correspond¬ 
ence with the Lion of Lahore, and pre¬ 
paring to betray him and the Afghans, 
would not risk a battle. He retreated 
towards Cabul, and was followed for 
some distance up the Khyber pass by 
Runjeet Sing’s Seiks. Upon his re¬ 
treat the Afghan Sirdars, whose terri¬ 
tories lay exposed, tendered their uncon¬ 
ditional allegiance to Runjeet. f But 
other Afghan chiefs repaired to Cabul 
with their armed clans, and urged Dost 
Mohamed to make another forward move¬ 
ment, in order to drive back the infidel, 
unclean Seiks, who were keeping posses¬ 
sion of Peshawer. Another Afghan 
army, 20,000 strong, assembled at Jella- 
labad. Descending the Khyber pass with 
about half of this number, Dost Mo- 
hamed’s eldest son, Afzul Bey, fell upon 
a Seik army about 5000 strong, and com¬ 
pletely defeated it, after an obstinate fight 

.hrone of Cabul; and that if he did regain it, he 
has not the tact to discharge the duties of so 
difficult a situation.” — Travels into Bokhara, 
Vor/age on the Indus, fyc. 

* Letter from Captain Wade, Political Kesident 
it Lodiana. 

f Outline of the Operations of the British troops 
n Scinde and Afghanistan; betwixt Novcmlx»r, 
1838, and November, 1841; with remarks on the- 
Policy of the Wur. By Geo. Buist, LL.D., Editor 
»f the ' Bombay Times,’ Secretary to the Geo¬ 
graphical and Agri-Horticultural Societies; and 
.u charge of the Government Observatory, Bom- 
Day* Bombay, 1843. 
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and a terrible slaughter. This was in | 
the month of June, 1836. But the victory 
of the Afghans was thrown aw ay through 
the feuds and jealousies of the chieftains, 
and Runjeet Sing, instead of losing terri¬ 
tory, soon began to make new conquests. 
Ever since he became master of Cubul, 
Dost Mohamed Khan had been constantly 
seeking for the friendship of the British 
Government. But by the treaty made 
between Lord William Bentinck and 
Runjeet Sing, at Ruper, in 1831, Runjeet 
was allowed to do what he pleased in the 
country beyond the Sutledgc, and all 
notion of succouring the crazy and dis¬ 
tracted Afghan monarchy was given up. 
On the 3lst of May, 1836, Dost Mo¬ 
hamed addressed a letter of compliment 
to Lord Auckland, the newly arrived 
governor-general. No answer was re¬ 
turned to this letter until the mouth of 
October. His lordship’s letter, however, 
when it arrived, gave great satisfaction, as 
it stated that he intended to depute some 
gentlemen to the Court of Cabul, to dis¬ 
cuss certain commercial topics with a 
view to mutual advantages, See . It was 
not, however, until the 20th of September, 
1837, that Captain A. Humes reached 
Dost Mohamed’s capital as envoy from 
the governor-general. In the meanwhile 
several fierce conflicts had taken place 
between the Afghans and the Seiks: the 
success had been various, but the cele¬ 
brated S<uk leader, Hurry Sing, had been 
defeated and slain in one of the battles. 
During the same interval Dost Mohamed 
had applied not only to the Persians and 
to the Tartars, but also to the Russians , 
for aid and assistance. Burnes repre¬ 
sented to the Cabul court that the ob¬ 
ject of his mission was purely commer¬ 
cial.* Dost Mohamed wanted arms and 
ammunition and artillery wherewith to 
fight the Seiks, and not bales of manu¬ 
factures. Nevertheless he received our 

* In his account of the mission, this unfor¬ 
tunate mnn says— 4 * The objects of government 
were to work out its policy of opening the river 
Indus to commerce, aud establishing on its banks, 
and in the countries beyond it, such relations as 
should contribute to the desired end.”—' Cabool: 
being a personal narrative of u Journey to, and 
Residence in, that City, in the years 1836, 7, and 8/ 
by Lieut.-Cot. Sir Alexander Burnes, C.B., &c., 
London, 1842. 


envoy in a very flattering manner, and 
impressed him with the notion that he 
was the best ruler that Cabul could pos¬ 
sibly have, ami the best ally the English 
could find anywhere beydhd the Sut- 
Jedge. The Khan assured Burnes that 
our Indian government might rely on his 
cordial co-operation in any measures 
which tended to promote our trade in 
Cabul, and through Afghanistan with 
Bokhara, Kurdistan, Khorassau, Sc c. — 
countries of sounding names and of great 
extent, but far too barbarous or thinly 
peopled^or anarchic, to promise any sig¬ 
nificant advantage to our commerce. 
Dost Mohamed complained that his hos¬ 
tilities with the Seiks narrowed his re¬ 
sources and compelled him to take up 
money from the merchants, aud even to 
increase the duties on merchandise; but, 
at the same time, he displayed a very 
lively 'anxiety to get possession of Pesh- 
awer, which had l>een taken from one of 
his brothers by Ruujeet Sing. The young 
Shah of .Persia, who had succeeded his 
grandfather in October, 1834, had lost no 
time in responding to Dost Mohamed’s 
desire for an alliance. The court of 
Teheran hoped that while Runjeet Sing 
and the Seiks were pressing upon Afgha¬ 
nistan on one side, a Persian army, fa¬ 
voured still further by the dissensions of 
the Afghan rulers and chiefs, might easily 
make conquests on the other, recover 
Herat, and establish the dominion of the 
young Shah at least over the whole of 
Khorassan and Candahar.* Khamran, 
the Afghan ruler of Herat, on the death 
of the old Shah of Persia, in 1834, had 
made a predatory incursion into the 

* Mr. Ellice, our resident minister at the 
Court of Teheran, had been instructed by Lord 
Palmerston to warn the Persian government 
against allowing themselves to be pushed on to 
make war with the Afghans. Mr. KUice dis¬ 
covered that the young Shah had made up his 
mind to pursue the course which Lord Palmerston 
appiehended. As early as November. 1835, Mr. 
Ellice wrote to Downing-street:— 44 Tho Shah 
has very extensive schemes of conquest in the 
direction of Afghanistan; and, in common with 
all liis subjects, conceives that he has the right of 
sovereignty over Herat and Candahar. He pro* 
poses various expeditions for the spring of 1836— 
one against Herat—one against Candahar—and 
another against the Beloochees: the minister 
states that the dominions of Persia properly «*• 
tend as far os Gliuzuee .’’—Parliamentary Papers* 
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Persian territories, in concert with Tur¬ 
comans, Hazarees, and other robbers, and 
had captured some thousands of Persian 
subjects, for the purpose of selling them 
as slaves in Central Asia. Although this 
wholesale kidnapping was a very ancient 
practice, it certainly seemed, of itself, to 
justify the young Shah in marching an 
army against Herat and the Afghan ruler 
Khamrau. At the same time he was in¬ 
vited and pressed to the enterprise by 
most of the Afghan sirdars of Candahar, 
who had long been engaged in a blood- 
feud with Khamran, and who, for the gra¬ 
tification of their vengeance, were willing 
to bring their old enemies the Persians 
even into the heart of Afghanistan Proper. 
Hut when i t was found, or rather suspected, 
by our mission at Teheran, that the young 
Shah of Persia had been encouraged and 
promised pecuniary assistance by the Rus¬ 
sians, who, it was reasoned, must know 
that the conquest of Herat and Candahar 
by the Persians would be in fact an ad¬ 
vance gained for the Russians towards 
India, if not for the purpose of actual 
invasion, certainly for that of intrigue 
and disorganization, great alarm was felt 
by our mission, and was by them com¬ 
municated from Teheran to Downing- 
strect. In short our ministers at home 
and our diplomatists in Persia were sud¬ 
denly excited by all that jealousy and 
dread of Russia which had been diffused 
through the greater part of our Indian 
government by Bumes and others. The 
cabinet of St. Petersburg must have 
laughed at this groundless panic; and it 
was quite in keeping with the crooked 
policy of that cabinet to resort to sundry 
paltry and secret measures in order to 
keep up the panic, while they were pub¬ 
licly assuring Lord Palmerston (and so far 
with perfect truth) that they entertained 
no designs of aggrandisement on the side 
of India. In spite of all the remonstrances 
of our ambassador, the young Shah, in 
July, 1837, put himself and an army of 
40,000 men with 70 pieces of artillery on 
their march from Teheran to Herat. This, 
we believe, would not have been done if 
the private intercourse between Count 
Simonich, the Russian ambassador, and the 
Persian court, had corresponded with the 
declarations which Count Nesselrode was 


making to Lord Palmerston, and which 
Count Simonich himself was making to 
Mr. Ellice and Mr. MacNeil at Teheran. 
Although the route of the Persian army 
lay almost entirely through their own 
country, they were unable to reach Herat 
before the end of November, 1837, or 
about two months after Burnes’s arrival 
at Cabul. Owing to their empty trea¬ 
sury, defective commissariat, and want of 
discipline, this Persian army frequently 
threatened to melt away before they had 
seen an enemy, and when they approached 
Herat they were but a miserable and half- 
starved rabblo. After some further de¬ 
lays they commenced what has been com- 
plimentarily termed “ the Siege of Herat" 
This miserable operation occupied them 
for more than nine months. Before it 
began, and while the Persians were slowly 
toiling towards that part of Khorassan, 
Dost Moliaraed, who had promised the 
young Shah that he would assist him, 
told Burnes that a Persian Elcliee, or am¬ 
bassador, w as then at Candahar, bring¬ 
ing him presents and a promise of a crore 
of rupees from his Persian majesty. The 
old Khan, however, added that he did not 
place much reliance on Persian promises, 
and was easily induced by Burnes to 
pledge his word (it was probably not 
worth much more than a Persian pro¬ 
mise) to cease all further intercourse with 
the court of Teheran, and to use his best 
endeavours to make his brothers, and all 
the Afghan chiefs over whom he had any 
authority, engage to do the same. But on 
the 24th of December, 1837, just as the 
Persian army or rabble were encompass¬ 
ing Herat, Captain Burnes ascertained 
that a Russian agent had reached Cabul, 
and had been honourably received by 
Dost Mohamed. This individual appears 
to have been one of those obscure, ques¬ 
tionable agents or spies which the Russian 
government employ indirectly , and cast 
off, repudiate, and destroy or cause to be 
destroyed whenever necessary. Such ad¬ 
venturers are said to abound in many 
countries, and much of the ingenuity of 
Russian diplomatists is supposed to go in 
the selection of them: they have no cre¬ 
dentials, rank, station, or pay from the go¬ 
vernment at St. Petersburg; they are sel¬ 
dom admitted to the august presence of a 
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Russian ambassador, or so much as to the 
presence of a charge d’affaires, or secre¬ 
tary, or attache, or consul; they are hired 
by men as obscure and unaccredited as 
themselves ; and, therefore, nothing is so 
easy as for the Russian minister for foreign 
affairs to deny all knowledge of them, or 
so difficult as for the minister of any other 
country to prove their connexion with 
him. If, on the other hand, circum¬ 
stances occur which render it profitable or 
expedient to give these mysterious agents 
an accredited diplomatic character, then 
the Russian government steps forward 
and acknowledges them, or some Russian 
ambassador or other resident in foreign 
parts is ready with his credentials. The 
mysterious agent who appeared at Cabul, 
to the infinite amazement and consterna¬ 
tion of Utirues, is styled Captain Vico- 
vich. He is differently described as an 
officer of Cossacks, an engineer officer, a 
Pole who had fought with the Russians 
against hi6 own countrymen, and as a 
half-Italian half-Dalmatian adventurer, 
from the Bocea di Cattaro or some other 
place on the Dalmatian coast—a coast in¬ 
habited by an offshoot of the great Scla- 
vonian family, to which Poles and Rus¬ 
sians equally belong; and a country from 
which the Russians are said to have drawn 
many sucli agents. The truth appears to 
be that nobody either in India or in Afgha¬ 
nistan knew who or what the man was, 
or whether Vicovich were not a worn de 
guerre .* He had been sent from Herat 

* The name is written in various ways. Buraes 
writes it Vilkievitch. He also seems to call him 
a Pole, and to quote the inscription on his visit¬ 
ing card. 

41 In the midst of these amusements (that is to 
Bay, dining and drinking with the Nabob and 
others) the arrival of a Russian officer produced 
^considerable sensation at Cabul. Almost im¬ 
mediately on his entering the city, * le Lieutenant 
Vilkievitch, Polmois* naid me a visit, and on the 
day after his arrival, which happened to be 
Chriatm&s-day, I invited him to dinner. He was 
a geutlemanly and agreeable mau, of about thirty 
years of age, and spoke French, Turkish, and 
Persian fluently, and wore the uniform of an 
officer of Canada , which was a novelty m Cabul. 
lie had been three times at Bokhara, and we 
had therefore & common subject to converse upon, 
without touching on politics. I found him in¬ 
telligent and well informed on the subject of 
Northern Asia, He very frankly said that it was 
not the custom of Russia to publish to the world 
the result of its researches in foreign countries, as 


by Count Simonieh, the Russian ambas¬ 
sador, who had accompanied'the Persian 
army to the siege of that place, as Mr. 
MacNeil had also done. He 1 gave out 
that the objects of his mission were purely 
commercial, even like those of liuraes. 
Humes wanted to find out new roads for 
English trade ; Vicovich only wanted to 
ascertain the advantages and degree of 
security Russian merchants might expect 
in entering on commercial speculations 
with Cabul. It seems, however, to be 
quite certain that the new comer enter¬ 
tained the Afghans with surprising stories 
about the far-reaching power of the Czar, 
and at one time induced Dost Mohained 
to expect Russian alliance and assistance, 
and, through the good offices of the Czar, 
a closer and , more friendly connexion 
with the young Shah of Persia, who, as 
well as the Turkish sultan, was at this 
time united in the bonds of political con¬ 
nexion and dependency with the old 
enemies of his country, the Muscovites. 
The ruler of Cabul at first considered the 
fall of Herat and the advance of the Per¬ 
sians towards his own dominions as in¬ 
evitable ; and in this belief he was eager 
to secure a previous treaty with the con¬ 
querors. But he feared their success as 
much as he feared the success of his re¬ 
lative Khamran, who, if he repulsed the 
Persians, would gain a great accession of 
fame and strength, and, m all probability, 
turn his victorious arms in the direction 
of Cabul. It has been surmised that, in 
his doubts and perplexities, the offer of an 
English treaty and of some regiments of 
the Company^ sepoys would have made 
Dost Mohamed break off all intercourse 
with the Russian agent and with the Per¬ 
sians; but this is but a conjecture, and 
it appears that he was much disquieted 
and indisposed towards us by the know¬ 
ledge of the facts that a distinguished 
English officer had thrown himself into 


was the case with France and England. I never 
again met Mr. Vilkievitch (or, as I see it written, 
Vicovich), although we exchanged sundry mes¬ 
sages of * high considerationfor I regret to 
say that I found it to be impossible to follow the 
dictates of my personal feelings of friendship to¬ 
wards him, as tne public service required the strict¬ 
est watch, lest the relative positions of our na¬ 
tions should be misunderstood in this part of 
Asia.”— CabooL t 
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Henat, and w^s assisting Khamran in the 
defence of that place, and that the British 
government was making preparations on 
an extensive scale for relieving the be¬ 
sieged city. But if Dost Mohamed hated 
and feared the ruler of Herat more than 
any of his enemies, and could contemplate 
with composure the triumph of the Per¬ 
sians—provided only he could make an 
advantageous arrangement with them— 
it was far otherwise with his subjects and 
the Afghan people generally of the Kuz- 
zilbash sect. These men described the 
Persians as infidels and heretics, and the 
Afghans of Herat as men true to God and 
the prophet; they triumphantly recited 
every discomfiture of the Persians, and 
offered up prayers for the entire destruc¬ 
tion of the besiegers with their king and 
all. On the other hand, the Afghans of 
the Soonee sect prayed quite as fervently 
lor the success of the Persian Shah. 
Amidst such contradictions and conflict¬ 
ing opinions, such violent passions and 
blood-feuds, a much abler man than 
Bumes might have been bewildered. 
The whole country was one vast Bedlam. 
But our confident envoy fancied that he 
could bring these madmen to reason by 
writing now and then what he called “ a 
Junius.” When Dost Mohamed justified 
his negotiations with the Persians by 
pleading the necessity of making terms 
for himself beforehand, in case of the Shah 
advancing to Candahar, Bumes told him 
that there was no fear of any such ad¬ 
vance, offered himself to serve with the 
troops of Candahar, and to assist the Sir¬ 
dar with money; and he suggested to our 
Indian government an advance of 30,000/. 
But these proceedings were repudiated 
by Lord Auckland, who declared in a 
minute that he would not oppose the 
hostile advance of Persia either by arms 
or by money. His lordship must have 
known by this time that the Persians had 
no chance of making such advance, and 
that the operations contemplated by his 
government in the Persian Gulf w'ould 
make the young Shah fly back towards 
his capital, even though he should have 
reduced Herat previously. Not being 
able to do more, Bumes dispatched a 
member of his mission. Lieutenant Leech, 
fo Candahar, to ascertain how matters 


stood in that quarter. The three brothers 
who ruled in that part of Afghanistan— 
Kohun Dil Khan, Rehem Dil Khan, and 
Meer Dil Khan—were at this time ac¬ 
tually in treaty with the Persians, with a 
view to their assisting in the attack on 
Herat, and in the subjugation of Khamran 
and their own countrymen. Here Eng¬ 
lish money was again offered', but the 
three chiefs, jealous of Burnes's connexion 
with the ruler of Cabul, declined the 
offer, and stated that the intent of their 
negotiations had been to keep off' Persia, 
to ruin Khamran, and make themselves 
masters of Herat. Like Dost Mohamed, 
these three Khans had no settled line of 
policy: what they evidently wanted was, 
to play off* England against Russia and 
Persia, and these two powers against 
England. The prospect of advantage to 
themselves which they believed to be 
opened by a competition between states 
so powerful and wealthy for their good 
graces or attachment, divested their com¬ 
munications of all sincerity, and enough 
transpired fo destroy every feeling of con¬ 
fidence in their good faith. From this 
moment our English officers, who were 
dabbling in diplomacy, ought to have felt 
that no Afghan treaty could be worth the 
piece of paper or parchment on which it 
was written. Such must have been the 
fact even if the Afghan chiefs had entered 
into a treaty with good faith, as the wild 
anarchic state of the country, with its 
blood-feuds and intrigues, rendered the 
power of every Khan to the last degree 
precarious. But none of the chiefs knew 
what good faith meant—they were at one 
and the same time making professions of 
the most cordial attachment to the Eng¬ 
lish on one side, and to the Persians and 
Russians on the other.* 

After passing the winter of 1837-38 in 
Cabul, Captain Burnes, in the spring, 
prepared to depart. At this moment Dost 
Mohamed would very willingly have 
agreed to accept an English subsidy. But 
Burnes had no money to give him, and 
had bren rather sharply censured for 
having offered any. Our envoy leff 
Cabul on the 20 th of April, 18*58, carry¬ 
ing with him abundant professions of 

* Quarterly tteview. 
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personal friendship and regard from Dost 
Mohamed, who was at this time doubly 
disappointed and more than ever per¬ 
plexed, as no money came to him from 
Russia, and as Khamran continued to be 
brilliantly successful in Herat. In our 
case the fault might lie with Burnes, who 
had not been authorized by his employers 
to make any offer of pecuniary aid; and 
in the ease of Russia it is at least pro¬ 
bable that Lieutenant Vicovich exceeded 
his instructions; but between them, the 
conduct of these two agents was calcu¬ 
lated to make the Afghans believe that 
Feringees were just as double-dealing and 
insincere as they themselves. Vicovich 
on his arrival had announced splendid 
presents from the Czar and ample pecu¬ 
niary assistance to Dost Moliamed: he 
also spread reports in all directions that 
he was sent to intimate the arrival at 
Astrabad of a large Russian force de¬ 
stined to co-opcratc with the Persian 
Shah’s army against Herat. Now, neither 
presents nor money ever reached Cabul, 
and as for the army of Astrabad nothing 
could be heard of it. On the earnest, if 
not passionate, representations of Mr. Mac 
Neil, the Russian general and diplomatist 
Duhamcl, who had superseded Count 
Simonieh, and had journeyed to the Per¬ 
sian Shah’s quarters before Herat, sent 
orders to Vicovich to quit Cabul forth¬ 
with. The Russian, Polish, or Dalmatian 
adventurer left the capital of Dost Mo¬ 
hamed a very few days after the depar¬ 
ture of Burnes : lie travelled from Cabul 
towards Candahar; he was traced to the 
neighbourhood of the latter city, but there 
he disappeared, and nothing more could 
ever be learned of him or of his mysterious 
mission. He is generally supposed to 
have been murdered; but whether he was 
cut off by some of the marauding Afghans, 
who were quite capable of killing a better 
man merely for the value of tne gilded 
brass buttons on his coat, or whether he 
received his quietus and had his port¬ 
manteau and his pockets emptied for 
higher and political motives, remains 
matter of conjecture. It is, however, 
perfectly well known that the Russian 
government never made any stir about 
him, or expressed any interest as to his 
fate. The most probable conjectures 


should seem to be these—Vicovich,was 
murdered by some Afghan robbers,—and 
those who employed him and sent him to 
Cabul were not sorry that his living evi¬ 
dence should be suppressed in so effectual’ 
a manner. Yet, we confess, we should 
not be much surprised to learn that the 
adventurer was not murdered at all, but 
is still living in some remote part of the 
Russian empire, if not in some European 
capital, like Athens or Constantinople.* 
It appears, however, that after the de¬ 
parture of Burnes and Vicovich, and 
notwithstanding his disappointments as to 
Russian assistance, Dost Mohamed still 
leaned strongly towards a Russian and 
Persian connexion, being more than ever 
convinced that the English would not 
break their agreements with Runjeet Sing, 
or do anything to force the Seiks to give 
up the conquests they had made from the 
Afghans. 

After visiting Runjeet Sing in the most 
friendly manner, and feasting with the 
French and Italian officers at Peshawer 
and Lahore, Captain Burnes, in the month 
of July, repaired to Simla to meet the 
governor-general, Lord Auckland, and 
to take a loremost part in a council of all 
our north-western frontier residents and 
diplomatists, whose previous differences 
of opinion as to the course to be pursued 
with regard to the Seiks and Afghans had 
become notorious. At these conferences, 
held in the cool and pleasant recesses of 
the Himalaya, it was fully determined in 

* What vvitH surmises and wcll-pioved facts, 
there is a monstrous accumulation of tnvicliery, 
depravity, secret assassination, and open mimlers 
and massacres in all this Afghan story 1 Vieoucli 
is shrewdly suspected of having been a muideror 
liefore he was murdered. Dost Moluumd had 
secretly sent a mcssengei, one Hussein Ali, to 
Russia to negotiate lor the Czar’s assistance, 'flic 
Russian government itself declared nftenvards 
that /icoMcli had been sent to Cabul m conse 
quence of 1 Hussein Ali’s mission. It was known 
that Ilussein Ali and Vicovich had travelled 
together, and it was expected by the Afghans that 
they would umvc together ut Cabul. Hut Vico¬ 
vich arrived without Hussein Ali, whose non- 
appearance wa9 cousideied badly accounted for 
by the pretence stated by Vicovich, that he had 
fallen *ery sick und had been left behind at 
Moscow. In short, the gpneral opinion among 
the Af^huns of Cabul was that Vicovich had 
murdered Hussein Ali .—Charles Masson, Esq*, 
Narrative of a Journey t» Beloochistan, Afghanti 
tan, §c. 
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a fetal moment, by the governor-general,* 
that as Dost Mohamed "could not be 
trusted he ought to be dethroned; that 
the exiled king of Cabul, Shah Sujah, 
"should be called from his easy retirement 
at Lodi ana, and be sent with an English 
army to recover a throne which he had 
repeatedly proved himself to be incapable 
of keeping ! Captain Bumes's opinions 
seem to have varied according to times 
and circumstances, and the opinions of 
other men higher in office than himself. 
At one period he represented Shah Sujah 
as an imbecile prince without a party in his 
own country, and at another period he 
represented his party as being so strong 
that the moving of a handful of our troops 
into Afghanistan would place him on the 
throne; at one time he represented Dost 
Mohamed as the best ally the governor- 
general could find: and, not long after, 
lie describes Dost Mohamed as an irre- 
eonciieable enemy whose factious spirit 
ought to be broken. lie now declared 
that Shah Sujah had more friends in the 
country through which the Khyber pass 
runs than in any other part of Afghanis¬ 
tan, that the distribution of a little money 
among the Khyberees would convert them 
all into warm friends of the English, and 
enable Shah Sujah to advance to Cabul 
in triumph and without bloodshed. Study¬ 
ing, as he did, the newspapers, magazines, 
and reviews of the day, much more than 
the older and standard works wherein 
the science of politics and diplomacy is 
to be learned, Burnes had caught all the 
newest and most current phraseologies. 
u For my own part/' said he, I have 
more faith in political agitation for the 
Shali’s cause than in physical force.” “ I 
attach importance to the presence of a 
small portion of our troops only from the 
prestige it will exercise. ... It is not 
essential to success, but, I think, would 
contribute to it.” This doomed man also 
thought that it would be very possible to 
effect a reconciliation between Shah 

* 14 A most unwise provision in the Charter 
Act permits the govcrnor-genoial to act alone, 
ami on his own responsibility, when absent from 
Calcutta. The commander-in-chief ( Sir 11. 
Fane) is Known to have been hostile to the war, 
and the Hon. Messrs. Priusep and bird (two 
other members of council) were universally be- 
l.eved to be the same: Three out oi‘ live ."—Buist 


Sujah and Dost Mohamed, by making 
the latter, who had so long sat upon the 
throne, if not vizier or prime minister to 
the former, then a governor of one of his 
provinces, and that it would be highly to 
the credit of the British government to aid 
in such a reconciliation and arrangement. 
He confidently pointed out the line of 
march and the line of conduct which Shah 
Sujah ought to follow; and finally, he 
thought that, with a few of our troops and 
not much of our money, the Shah might 
soon recover dominion over the whole of 
Afghanistan, and restore the glory of the 
Dooraunee monarchy.* 

• Opinions as to the morL» of restoring SJiah 
Sujah, submitted by Burn os, us quoted by 
Doctor Buist ; ‘Outline of the Operations of the 
Bntnsh troops in Scindc and Aftghanistan.’ 

These opinions, wlm-li aie dated in June, 1838, 
seem to differ in almost every particular from the 
opinions which tins utifoitun.ite m.iii liad offered 
to the governor-general only a few months before. 
It is said that a sudden chungc had come over 
Lord Auckland’s political vision; that his lord- 
ship, in 1837, thought that the Alglmns might he 
left to themselU‘3, and that Uunjeet Sing was tlui 
vai ty to be feared and to be attacked by the 
Bunsh. if any war was to he undertaken in 
India ; and that his lordship’s difference of 
opinion, in 1838, was induced not so much by the 
instruction* he received from the Boaid of Ou* 
tiol, as by sudden partialities and influences 
that were nearei to him. It is added that Lord 
Auckland hesitated and held back as the decisive 
moment approached, and that ht9 secietaiics and 
tlic war paity were terrified lest the whisper of 
the possibility of pacific arrangements «hould 
reach his ear. Mr. Masson, whose authority is 
questioned, though it does not appear to us more 
questionable than that ot scnual otliei agents of 
government whose contradictoi y statements can¬ 
not bt* reconciled or made consistent, says that 
he had picviously learned a stiange account of 
the mode in winch the amiable Lord Auckland 
had been driven into measures which hit better 
judgment disapproved, and how lie had been 
obliged to yield to the assaults of certain female 
aides-de-camp, and secretaries; and that, upon 
questioning Burnes on the part he had taken, 
particularly as regarded the expedition to Afgha¬ 
nistan, burnes replied that it was all arianged 
before he reached Simla, and that wlicu he 
arrived there to meet Ins loidship, two of the 
secretaries came running to him, praying hi in to 
say nothing to unsettle his lordship, and telling 
him that they had Liken all the trouble in the 
world to get him into the business, and that even 
now Ins Kirdship would bo glad on any pretence 
to get out of it. But if this story told by Buuies 
be true, it does not tell much to the honour 
of that unfortunate man, as it was just before 
meeting Lord Auckland at- Simla tlmt lie sub¬ 
mitted the reasons we have quoted in the text 
lor supposing Shah Sujah and embarking on 
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Two months before Bumes met the go¬ 
vernor-general at Simla, a mission con- 
vsisting of Mr. MacNaghten, the Hon. 
Captain Osborne, and others, had been 
sent to Lahore to cement our perpetual 
friendship with Runjeet Sing and the 
Seiks, to draw up with Runjeet a new 
treaty, in which Shah Sujah should be 
included, and to pave the way for the 
easy advance of a British army through 
the Seik country to Cabul. This mission— 
in whose deliberations Bumes had shared 
—had so far succeeded in its object, that 
a tripartite treaty had been settled and 
ratified, in which the dethroned, poor and 
helpless Shah of Cabul was included with 
the Governor-General of British India 
and the powerful ruler of Lahore and of 
all the Punjab. 

Our warlike preparations, or what 
Burnes calls “the ulterior measures,” 
which “ could only be matured at Sim¬ 
la,” went on the while (the governor- 
general and his numerous party enjoying 
the interval among the cool hills and 
green woods and the refreshing waters), 
but it was not" until the 1st of October 
that his lordship issued his famous 
Simla proclamation. At this moment, if 
the governor-general did not know that 

the whirlpool of Afghan politics and war. Those 
opinions were written ut Lahore, where 11arues 
had 1 jei'ii in constant communication with Mr. 
MacNuyliteu, who had recently been in the 
secretari.it at Calcutta, who had been removed 
fioni that post to be made political resident and 
manager on the Indus, anil who was well known 
to Humes and to every one else to be one of the 
warmest and most impatient of the war party. 
After submitting these said opinions at Lahore. 
Hurries could hardly have lequircd any per¬ 
suasion not to speak aguiust the war to Lord 
Auckland at Simla. It appears, indeed, from 
Humes's own showing, that almost eveiything 
whs Nettled at Lahore by him. MacNaghten, and 
others, between the I7tli of June and the 15lh or 
16th of July,—or several do>s before lie reached 
Simla and met either the governor-general or 
his secretaries. He tells us that he joined the 
diplomatic party at Lahore on the 17th of June. 
Jle adds—“ A short m&fith's stay at Lahore served 
to accomplish the ends which government had 
then in view. 'Hie ulterior measures could ouly 
be matured at Simla, whither I proceeded by in¬ 
vitation to wait on Lord Auckland, to whom I 
paid my leaped* on the 20th of July.*’— Cabool, 
fyc. Now, it was during this short month—or on 
lhe 26th ot June—that the treaty, providing for 
war on the largest scale, was mulled between the 
British government, ltunjeet Sing, and the Shah 
Sujah! . 


the siege of Herat—the first alleged great 
cause of our inquietude—haU been raised, 
and the reduced Persian army forced into 
a disgraceful and ruinous retreat, he 
might at least have known that the young 
Shah had no chance of success, and that 
the British expedition sent to the Persian 
Gulf could not fail in its proposedrobject. 
Persia had derived nothing but disaster 
and shame from the rashly undertaken 
expedition, and ill and pusillanimously 
conducted siege. Lieutenant Eldred 
Pottingcr, who threw himself into the 
lace, directed the defence. The ignorant 
esiegers could scarcely preserve so much 
as a blockade; they knew nothing about 
regular approaches, and in all their at¬ 
tempts to storm they were beaten back. 
In one assault the Shah lost 1800 men in 
killed and wounded, and altogether his 
casualities exceeded 3000. He was as 
remote from his object in September, 
1838, as in November, 1837, when he 
first came in sight of Herat. His army 
was short of provisions, and without 
clothing or pay; and rather than have 
continued through another winter, before 
a fortress which had so repeatedly de¬ 
feated them, the Persians would in all 
likelihood have dispersed of themselves, 
in spite of all their Shah could do to re¬ 
tain them.* 

Our expedition from Bombay landed 
at Karrack in the Persian Gulf, in 
the middle of June, when MacNagh¬ 
ten and Bumes were preparing for the 
Afghanistan war by negotiating with 
Runjeet Sing at Lahore. The possession 
of Karrack, an island belonging to Per¬ 
sia, and in the centre of the Shah's do¬ 
minions, showed him how completely 
those dominions were within our grasp, 
showed him that we could disembark any 
force we pleased at Bushire within a fort¬ 
night of its quitting Bombay, and possess 
ourselves of some of the chief towns of 
Persia before the people at large could be 
made aware that hostilities were intended. 
It had been pointed out by a foreign 
writer that if all the powers of the Rus¬ 
sian empire were excited in equipping an 
army for the invasion of India, and if 

* Buist, * Outline of tlie Operations of tlio Bu- 
tish Troops in Scindeand Afghanistan.' 
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tliat mighty army, overcoming obstacles 
. that* were seal cely to be overcome by any 
army of any size, reached the western 
borders of Beloochistan in safety, with its 
complete materiel, a descent by the Bri¬ 
tish on Bush ire would put us in posses¬ 
sion of all the communications of that 
army, compel Persia at her peril to act 
against it, and place the rear of that army 
and the line of its advance and relief 
completely at our mercy.* The descent 
on Karraek gave practical proof of the 
soundness of this speculation. Moreover 
it had been shown pretty clearly that for 
Russia to send an army as far as the 
eastern border of Persia was impossible, 
and our own experience has now con¬ 
vinced the most sceptical that were the 
Russians there , the mountain tribes,without 
our intervention, would cut olf their sup¬ 
plies, destroy their cattle, and seize their 
baggage. We could, any day, cut an 
expedition from the westward to pieces, 
by landing a force at Bushire, where the 
const country, with our commanding 
fleets and uninterrupted supplies, would 
furnish a base of operations from which 
Europe and Asia united together could 
not drive us. It lias further been shown 
that a. Russian army would take twice the 
time to march from their farthest to our 
nearest Indian frontier, that the armies of 
England would occupy iu being wafted 
from the bank of the Thames to the banks 
of the Indus; and that, during the inter¬ 
nal, our fleets might annihilate the navy 
of the Czar, or blockade it and render it 
utterly useless in the Baltic and in the 
Black Sca.f From the moment that our 
troops landed on his island of Karraek, 

* The British Empire in tlic En^t. bv Count 
Bjorn stjernn, Translated by II. Evans Lloyd. 
London, 1HU>. , 

f licorge lliust. 

All this nas shown still more clearly in an 
excellent article in the 4 Spectator’ newspaper, 
published on the 27th of July, 1839. 

“ Herat is declared to be the hey to the Bri¬ 
tish dominions in India—the key which is to 
open the door to the Russians, and their allies 
the Persians, to Hindustan. The supposed key, 
in this case, is surely at a TaBt distance from the 
door. Our own army (the uvjortvvate army rtn - 
yt'oyt'd in the Afghan war ) has been already five 
months on its march from our frontier, backed 
by all the resources of India, and without firm# 
a single shot, unless at a few freebooters; and 
there is no trustworthy intelligence that it has 
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the eyes of the Persian Shah were turned 
more anxiously in that direction than 
upon the siege of Herat; and, at the end 
of September, when he gave_up that siege 
altogether, and put his diminished and 
rabble army in motion for a retreat into 
the heart of his own country, he declared 
that he did so in consequence of the pre¬ 
sence of our armament, and that if Kar- 
rack had not been seized by us, Herat 
would have been taken by him. It is 
true that the possession of Karraek and 
the descent we might so easily have 
effected on Bushire were calculated to 
induce a rapid retreat, even if the Per¬ 
sians had been on the eve of victory and 
conquest; but it is not true that our 
menacing attitude at Karraek was the 
sole cause of the Shah’s hasty retreat:— 
his army was not on the eve of victory, 
but'on the very brink of dissolution; after 
many defeats, it was half famished and m as 

vet reached the first spot whore there is any pro¬ 
bability of its meeting with resistance, vu. 

Candahar. From Camluhar to Herat, 

allowing for luilting-day-*, and supposing no 
interruption from an enemy, is at least n month’s 
march. Thu*, therefore, without meeting an 
enemy—and supposing the bniren country which 
it had in its rear and along its line nl march 
could afford it the same supply of food which 
fertile, populous, and peaceful India affords Us— 
it would take a Russian aimv five months to 
march from Herat to the nearest British fron¬ 
tier, with many a k»*y to get possession o i, and 
many a door to unlock letween; and, after 
that, theie is a march of at least l&oii miles 
farther to the chief seat ot our power and xe* 
sourtes, Lower Bengal and Calcutta; which 
would take at least four months more, supposing 
the climate, cmr armies,nml our imtiesses effeied 
no resistance, and that John Bull (whom one- 
half the whole time mentioned could bend Hn 
army from the banks of the Thames) were to 
look on with his hands m his breeches-pocket 
doing nothing. But to read) India is not lo 
conquer India (never so powerful and united 
as under our own administration), as any one 
who will take the pains to rend may learn from 
the history of its invaders frum Aluxamou to 
AHMfcP Snail. Most of them never penetrated 
much beyond the frontier, and tbo few who 
established themselves in the north-west took 
not months or years, but from one to two cen¬ 
turies, to conquer the east and the south. The 
truth is, that a Russian invasion and conquest of 
India is but the dream of a troubled conscience. 
No man in his waking moments and sober mmim-* 
imagines the possibility of the thing, or faucie* 
it. even probable tlmt any nation whatever, with¬ 
out the command of the sc*a and of immense 
pecuniary resouices, would be mad enough even 
to make the attempt.’’— Spictutur. 
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The day is not yet come for writing 
anything like a history of tlife Afghan war. 
Passions and prejudices must cool, and 
time must be allowed for the gradual col¬ 
lection of authentic and dispassionate 
materials. We feel that we could not 
venture upon details without occasionally 
expressing very strong opinions. It is 
indecorous, it is savage to yell over a 
newly-made grave. The promoters of, 
and the chief actors in the Afghan war, 
paid for their follies with their lives, 
dying most of them with the troops they 
led to death; and their catastrophe is of 
so recent a date that scarcely an allusion 
can be made to it without wringing the 
hearts of numerous surviving friends 
and relatives. Therefore, referring our 
readers to Gazettes and Dispatches, and 
to the numerous boohs which have al¬ 
ready been written by officer* and others 
in India (the best of all these books being 
that of Lieutenant Vincent Eyre, late De¬ 
puty Commissary of Ordnance at Cabal), 
we shall pass rapidly over the disastrous 
campaigns, the management of which w r as, 
if possible, worse even than the original 
conception, or than the policy which re¬ 
commended the war. 

In the month of October, 1838, when 
Lord Auckland issued his warlike pro¬ 
clamation at Simla, the army of India 
w r as raised to 203,000 men. Sir Henry 
Fane was at this time commander-in- 
:hief of all India. He disapproved both 
the principles of policy and of the 
rrangement of the details of the expedi- 
ion; and viewed with alarm the prospect 
)f having our armies so fiir removed from 
mr own frontier. Sir Henry was besides 
in indifferent health when the first cam¬ 
paign was announced.* As a foretaste of 
what might be expected from bim, ltun- 
jeet Sing, in despite of the recent treaty 

* Colonel Fane, the son of Sir ITenry Fane, 
said afterwards—I am prepared to prove that 
tlie military head in India and second member 
of council of that country, did oppose, or perhaps 
rather, point out to the governor-general, the 
extreme danger of this wild and unmeasured 

expedition.He ensured Lord Auckland 

of the success which did at first appear to attend 
us, but warned him that to maintain large bodies 
of troops in countries so distant, and which scarce 
produced food sufficient for the scanty population, 
was next to impossible.”—-Letter ’published in 
the * Times' of 5th June, 1442. 
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which had been drawn up at Lahore by 
Mac Naghten and Burnes, refused to 
allow our troops to cross the Punjab. Our 
principal* rendezvous was therefore ap¬ 
pointed to be Shikarpoor in Sinde; and 
thence our line of advance was to be by 
the Bolan Pass, Quettah, and Oandahar. 
At the beginning of December, and not 
before, the force on the Bengal side was 
ready to proceed without delay to Sinde. 
It was 9500 strong. A large)* number 
had been intended; but is was thought 
that the intelligence of the raising of the 
siege of Herat would lessen the exi¬ 
gencies of the service. A reserve division 
was stationed at Firozepoor, under Major- 
General Duncan, and was 4250 strong, 
ltunjeet Sing bud engaged to maintain a 
Seik army of observation of 15,000 men. 
Another Seik contingent, about (5000 
strong, was placed uuder the orders of 
Lieut.-Coloncl Wade, and was to move on 
Cabul by the eastern passes. A Bombay 
column, 5500 strong, under Sir John Keane, 
landed at Vikkur, on one of the mouths 
of the river Indus, and advanced into 
Sinde. The Ameers of Sinde had faith¬ 
fully promised to provide supplies and 
the means of conveyance for our armies; 
but, on arriving at Kurrachee, about fifty 
miles from Vikkur, Sir John Keane 
found that they had provided nothing but 
jealousy, hatred, and enmity, and that the 
mass of the Sinde population were eager 
to attack his column. From HI,000 to 
17,000 armed Beloochecs occupied the 
Hydrabad side of the river; and so eager 
were these undisciplined hordes to attack 
us, that it was said that the Ameers in 
friendship and alliance with us, had to dis¬ 
tribute from 50,000/. to (50,000/. among 
them to keep them quiet. It is very pro¬ 
bable that these friendly Ameers kept the 
money themselves ; but be that as it may, 
a beginning was made, thus early, to the 
unpromising practice of buying a passage 
through a country. As soon as the Ben¬ 
gal column reached Firozepoor, an out- 
station on the banks of the Sutledge, 
about fifty miles from Lahore, Sir 
Henry Fane, whose health was growing 
worse, resigned the command ; and boats 
being provided for himself and staff, he 
dropped down the Sutledge and Indus, 
with the intention of remaining at Bom¬ 


bay and retaining the post of commander- 
in-chief in India until his successor 
should be appointed from home. Thus, 
at starting, and before the main body got 
beyond our frontier, our army was left 
without a commander-in-chief. Lord 
Auckland nominated Sir John Keane, a 
brave and experienced officer, but said to 
be headstrong, passionate, anil domineer¬ 
ing, to the direction of the whole force, 
and instructed liim to send his own orders 
to Sir Willoughby Cotton, who, as senior 
officer, had succeeded to the command of 
the Bengal column as a temporary mea¬ 
sure until its junction with the Bombay 
troops. This also gave the temporary 
command of a division fo Major-General 
Notfc, and of a brigade to Colonel Dennie. 
We can trace, even at this moment, some 
of the jealousies and heartburnings which 
helped to destroy the discipline of the 
whole army. 

Sir John Keane and his Bombay 
column, after numerous difficulties and 
delays, advanced towards Tatta on the 
24th of December. Here the climate 
was very trying both for the European 
and the native troops; the day s were ex¬ 
cessively hot, the nights very cold; the 
thermometer, which rose to above 90° in 
the day, descended as low as 35° in the 
night. The granaries had all been plun¬ 
dered by the Belooehees, and, as Mas 
believed, with the sanction of the Ameers. 
When the Shah Sujah’s contingent of 
G000 men (bad troops, and paid en¬ 
tirely by us) moved down parallel to the 
line of Sir John Keane's advance, and 
occupied Larkhana, and the Bengal 
column moved upon their right, the Be- 
looehees retreated and disbanded them¬ 
selves, and then the Ameers, seeing 
Hydrabad, their capital, open to attack, 
made a new agreement with Sir John 
Keane, and fulfilled some few of its con¬ 
ditions. Sir Alexander Burnes (he had 
been ftade Knight Commander of the 
Bath and Lieutenant-Colonel for his pre¬ 
vious services on the Indus, in Afghan¬ 
istan, Ac., and, perhaps, in part for his 
ample contribution to the unlucky scheme 
now in process of execution) had been 
employed to collect at Shikarpoor camels 
for the use of the whole army. The 
governor-general, had calculated that 
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45,0(i0 camels might be obtained ; and he 
had informed Sir John Keane that this 
number should be fairly and proportion¬ 
ately distributed among the Bengal troops, 
the Bombay troops, and Shah Sujah’s 
contingent. But Burnes could never 
collect 20,000 camels at Shikarpoor, and 
the Bengal column which had just arrived 
took it for granted that all the camels 
were for them; and thought it extremely 
hard that Sir John Keane should order 
any to be appropriated either by the 
Bombay troops or by the Shah’s contin¬ 
gent. The Bengal commissariat officers 
left at Shikarpoor managed to evade 
every order sent to them to forward 
camels to Bar khan a, until Captain Outran! 
was sent back to them by Sir John Keane. 
There were clearly not camels enough 
for all, and Colonel Dennie and other 
officers of the Bengal army, who had 
always been accustomed to assert a supe¬ 
riority over the officers of the other pre¬ 
sidencies, thought it hard that their troops 
should be left behind for want of the 
means of transport, and camels be given 
up for the raw levies of Shah Sujah, who 
were almost sure to run away from the 
first enemy they met. But the governor- 
general’s instructions were very positive 
—Shall Sujah’s contingent must be sent 
on entire, if possible - and accordingly 
camels were sent after them. This pro¬ 
duced fresh murmurs and heartburn¬ 
ings. The cholera morbus broke out 
among the reserved force of 3tMiO men at 
Kurrachee, and carried oil' a great many 
of them. Colonel Thomas Powell of the 
40th regiment, and an old and expe¬ 
rienced Pehinsular officer, died of the 
dreadful disease. Everywhere disasters 
and the forebodings of calamity thickened, 
and warned men—who nould not Ik* 
warned—to stop their advance and re¬ 
trace their steps. There was no depend¬ 
ence to lie placed either upon the Si ride 
Ameers or upon Itunject Sing—there was 
little security for our communications and 
supplies, anti such means as were adopted 
for the obtaining of some such security 
were inadequate to the end, were slovenly, 
unsystematic, unworthy of British officers 
at this time of day. The Bengal army, 
the Bombay army, Shah Sujah’s rabble, 
and the other contingent forces went on, 


each in its own way, and with little or no 
attention to the progress of all the rest; 
and nearly every division was accom¬ 
panied by an amazing number * of camp- 
followers, who could not shift for them¬ 
selves in the countries beyond the Indus. 
On the 20th of February 1839, when 
Sir Willoughby Cotton commenced his 
march towards the Bolati l a with the 
Bengal army, he was attended by about 
80,000 camp-followers, who were all to 
be fed from the commissariat. Cross¬ 
ing a broad and hungry desert, this 
Bengal column reached Dadur, at the 
foot of the mountains of Western Af¬ 
ghanistan, on the 6th of March. Here 
supplies began to run short, so that the 
non-combatants of the column were put on 
half-rations before entering the mountain 
country. Yet they had scarcely left the 
territories of professing friends and allies, 
and had performed no more than one half 
of the journey to Cahui: they had 
hitherto lost little or nothing by pillage, 
and had never encountered an enemy, 
and nevertheless they were already me¬ 
naced with famine. The Bombay column 
was at this time 9 marches, or nearly 100 
miles, behind. Close by Dadur is the 
mouth of the Bolan Pass—a terrible 
eliasm nearly seventy miles long, tortuous, 
deep, and banked by lofty rocks. This 
portion of the country is inhabited by the 
poorest and wildest of the Afghan tribes, 
w r ho live almost entirely by plunder. 
Fortunately they offered no opposition to 
the passage of our troops until they were 
on the point of quitting the defile, when 
some skirmishing took place and a few of 
our people were wounded. But the ex¬ 
cessive barrenness and steepness of this 
line of inarch caused the destruction of 
a vast number of horses and camels. On 
the 2Cth of March, Sir Willoughby Col¬ 
ton reached Quettah, a town situated in a 
fertile valley, and containing a population 
of 5000 or 0000 souls. Here supplies and 
other good things were expected, but none 
were found. The place belonged to the 
Khan of Khelat, or Meerah Khun, with 
whom Burnes had negotiated a sort of 
treaty before our columns were put in 
motion. Now Burnes was sent again to 
Khelat, to endeavour to reason the Khan 
into teims, or into the fulfilment of the 
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treaty which he had concluded with him. 
Tile Khan,*like most of the Afghan 
chiefs, seemed to entertain a morbid dread 
of Shah Sujah,whom the English were re¬ 
storing to his throne; and Burues could 
not induce him to make a short journey 
from Kludat to visit Shah Sujah. After 
a good deal of shuffling and evasion, 
which ought to have convinced Burnes 
that the treaty would be worth nothing, 
the Khan of Kludat agreed to receive a 
subsidy of 15,00()Z. a year during the con¬ 
tinuance of our army in Afghanistan, 
and to supply provisions, carriage, .and 
escorts to the extent of his ability: (but 
provisions, carriage, and escorts were all 
to be separately paid for). While they 
were discussing this precious treaty, the 
Khun of Khelat told Burnes that Dost 
Mohamed Khan, the ruler of Cabul, 
whom Lord Auckland had determined to 
dethrone, was a man of resource and 
ability, and that though we might put him 
down and thrust Shah Sujah in his place, 
we could never win over the Afghan na¬ 
tion. H “Wait/* said lie, “till sickness 
overtakes your troops—till they are ex¬ 
hausted with fatigue from ’ong and ha¬ 
rassing marches and the total want of 
supplies; wait till they have drunk of 
many waters, ami w ait too till they feel the 
sharpness of the Afghan swords ! ”f On 
another occasion the Khan used these 
words:—“ You have brought an army 
into the country, but how do you propose 
to take it back again ? ” J This was the 
very expression which fell from the Duke 
of Wellington when the intimation of our 
advance into Afghanistan was made in 
parliament. It was a question which 
ought to, have occurred to every officer 
in the-army, and for which a response 
ought to have been provided by the com¬ 
manding officers of that army, and by the 
government which sent them on their 
wild errand. But those officers and that 
government thought of nothing but how 
to advance; and therefore it could not but 


* Letter from Sir Alexander Burnea to Govern¬ 
ment, as quoted by Buist. 

t Dr. Atkinson, Superintending Surgeon of 
the Bengal Division—Expedition into Afghanis¬ 
tan, &c. 

t Major Hough—March and Operations of the 
Army of the Indus. 


f happen that we should never got the 
' army out of the country—that their bones 
should whiten in Afghanistan.* 

Sir John Keane brought up the Ben¬ 
gal column, and established his head¬ 
quarters at Qucttah, on the 4th of April. 
So scarce and dear had grain already 
become, that his camp-followers greedily 
devoured the fried skins of sheep, coagu¬ 
lated blood, roots, or whatever else they 
could procure. With a inarch of 150 
miles before them toCandahar, they were 
obliged to push on, upon half-rations for 
the men, and none at all for the cattle. All 
communication between the front and 
rear division, even now 100 miles apart 
from each other, was completely cut off 
by the fierce tribes in the Pass. An 
unlooked for spirit of discontent began to 
make its appearance amongst the Bengal 
troops; and a rumour was circulated 
throughout the camp that an immediate 
retreat upon Shikarpoor was intended. 
Sir John Keane thought to remedy this 
panic (for it already amounted to a panic 
with a large part of the army) by order¬ 
ing a forced march forward for the next 
morning. The camp-followers were 
brought down to quarter-rations, or 
“ famine allowance,’* as one of our officers 
calls it. On the first inarch toward 
Candahar, sixty of our artillery horses 
were shot, to prevent their falling into 
the hands of the enemy—no more food 
for them being procurable. In the 
course of a week, one hundred and six¬ 
teen cavalry horses died, and between 
the 6th of April and the middle of June 
this arm of the service was nearly dis¬ 
abled for want of food! Nine hundred 
camels had died since the column com¬ 
menced their advance. The robbers of 
the Pass were incessantly harassing our 
soldiers and pouncing down from their 
rocks and hills upon the baggage. Savage 
and unwise orders were carried into exe¬ 
cution by our harassed and exasperated 
troops: they pursued, and not unfre- 
quently overtook the marauders; and 
whenever these Afghans were captured, 
they were shot or hanged —no quarter 
being, on any occasion, given them, f It 
was thus that our people prepared for 

} Buist. f Id. 
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their own destruction in tho Mountain 


Passes—for their bloody exodus from 
Afghanistan! On the 2Gth of April 
tho head-quarters of the army reached 
Candaliar, the Bengal column having 
marched 1000 miles since quitting Fi- 
rozepoor. 

The Bombay column had so far gained 
on the advance as to be in the Kojjuk Pass 
only sixty miles behind, when the head- 
(Quarters of the grand army arrived under 
the walls of Candaliar. It had endured 
terrible fatigues and still more terrible 
privations, and was reduced to 3000 men 
before it came to the desert. It had been 
intended that it should move by tlie Gun- 
dava Pass and Khelat; but the road had 
not been previously examined, and when 
the column came to this Pass, it was 
reported to be impracticable. Nothing, 
therefore, was to be done but to march 
the column through the Bolan Pass, in 
the already impoverished track of the 
leading division. The Khan of Khelat 
proved his steadiness to the treaty which 
he had concluded with Burnes, by writing 
to the hill chiefs— u What is the use ol* 
treaties and arrangements? All child’s 
play ! There is no relief hut in death ! 
No cure but in the destruction of the 
English. Their heads, bodies, and goods 
must be sacrificed. Strengthen the Pass. 
Call on all the tribes to harass and 
destroyOn the 12th of April this 
Bombay column entered the Bolan Pass: 
the thermometer was at 110°, but above 
the Pass there had recently been a heavy 
snow-storm, and the cold on those heights 
(5000 feet above the level of the plain) 
was excessive and destructive, if not to 
the life, to all the energy of our sepoys. 
In the Pass the column was annoyed by 
the stench of dead camels and of multi¬ 


tudes of unburied bodies of the enemy, 
which marked in horrible characters the 
line of the advance of our first division. 
Numerous executions swelled the num¬ 
ber of these Afghan dead, for the army 
of Bombay, like the army of Bengal, 
gave no quarter to the hill people! Many 
of our camels loaded with grain were 
killed, and the greater part of the camel- 
drivers began to desert. Although 
General Nott had been left behind at 
Quettah to keep open the communica¬ 


tions, all our letter-bags were seized and 
rifled, so that from the end 6f March to 
the beginning of August, when our troops 
reached Cabul, the safe arrival of a single 
packet could never be depended on. As the 
Bombay column reached the heights 
above the Pass, tin men were attacked by 
dysentery. Making repid marches, they, 
however, reached Candaliar on the 4th of 
May, and there found the Bengal troops. 
Colonel Dennie, who had been left behind 
with the reserve stores and carriages, and 
with some of the Shah’s raw contingents, 
ami the 31st and 42nd Bengal native 
infantry, saved, by means of some extra¬ 
ordinary marches, Captain Stockloy, of 
the Bombay commissariat, who, on his 
way to Oadnr, with cattle, grain, and 
stores, had been surrounded, and shut up 
in a small fort, by the Beloochees; 
saved Captain Anderson, who was com¬ 
manding two newly-raised troops of the 
Shah’s horse artillery, with tumbrils, 
ammunition filling fifty carriages, &c.; 
fought his way nobly through the Bolan 
Pass, and reached Candaliar; hut many 
of his men had been killed and wounded, 
and many had died of apoplexy, or 
had gone mad from the excess of 
heat. 

The army now assembled at Candahar, 
exclusive of the Shah’s contingent, 
amounted to 10,400 lighting men. The 
camp-followers had dwindled away 
through death and sickness, and the dread 
of the Bolan Pass, hut they still amounted 
to nearly 29,000, of whom more than 
half were dependent on our commissa¬ 
riat. The Shah’s contingent, which was 
entirely paid and also officered by our 
Indian government, mustered about 
13,000 men—but we cannot call them 
fighting men, for they were almost 
entirely raw levies. Sir John Keane 
sLongly condemned the uniting of such a 
force as this to the two well-appointed 
armies of Bengal and Bombay. It 
appears that this was done in the vain 
hope of giving plausibility to the fiction 
that Shah Sujah was entering his domi¬ 
nions .surrounded by his own troops— 
when, in fact, it was too notorious to 
escape exposure, that he had not a single 
subject or Afghan amongst them, his 
sham army being made up of camp-fol- 
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loners from the Company’s military 
stations.* • 

Camlahar contained a population o: 
from to loo ,000 inhabitants. Or 

the approach of our imposing force, 
the three brother Sirdars, who had held 
tire city for about twelve years, lied with 
their families and some two hundred 
followers to Ghirfck, a small fortress St 
miles distant. They were pursued by 
Brigadier Sale, in the month of June, and 
they then continued their llight without 
interruption to Mesliid, in Persia. Ilajji 
Khan and some others of the chiefs had 
deserted to us but only to desert from us 
and betray us at the first opportunity. 

The populace of Candahur, and not a 
few chiefs and warriors, gave, or seemed 
to give, the warmest welcome to Shah 
Sujah; but the Shah had not been six 
months seated on his throne, when an 
insurrection commenced, which never was 
subdued in tins quarter so long as we 
remained in the country. Populous as 
was the city of Candahar, neither money 
for bills upon India nor a sufficient sup¬ 
ply of prov isions could be procured for 
the army. By the 1st of July the whole 
army had quitted Candahnr, and w as in 
full march upon Ghu/nee, the soldiers 
still continuing on half, and the camp- 
followers on quarter rations. The dis¬ 
tance from Caiulahar to Ghuznec is about 
230 miles; but on the 21st of July the 
army halted under the walls of Ghuznce, 
its wide-spread baggage covering an 
area of 1 (i square miles. The works of 
Ghuznec were found to be far stronger 
than Sir John Keane had been led to 
expect. The four heavy guns of our 
battering-train had been left behind at 
Candahar, in the belief that they could 
not be wanted. The result of a rceonnoi- 
sance was a report to the commander-in- 
chief, that, if he decided upon an imme¬ 
diate attack on Ghuznec, the only feasible 
mode of proceeding, and the only one 
which held out a prospect of success, was 
to make a dash at the Cubul gateway 
(all the other gates had been built up) 


• Letter of Colonel Dcnme, addressed to Lieu¬ 
tenant-Col <»n cl Mac Donald, military secretary to 
Sir John Keane, us quoted by Dinst.* 


and blow the gate open by powder-bags.* 
Sir John Keane resolved to take this 
advice, and the artillery were ordered to 
make the necessary preparations. On 
the following day—the 22nd of July— 
some of the Afghan tribes collected in 
great force on some neighbouring hills; 
but being encountered by Captain Out- 
ram, with only 150 infantry and match¬ 
lock men, they were beaten and put to 
flight: thirty or forty of them were 
killed and wounded, and thirty-eight 
were made prisoners. According to Sir 
Alexander Hurnes, who, as well as Mr. 
Mae Naghten, was constantly with Shah 
Sujah, as soon as the thirty-eight prisoners 
were brought into his Majesty’s presence, 
and questioned about their rebellion and 
treason, they said that they would glory 
in taking his Majesty’s life; that lie was 
an infidel, and had brought an army of 
infidels into the country, and that they 
would take his life whenever they could; 
and one of them, suiting the action to the 
word, plunged a dagger into the breast 
of one of the Shah’s attendants;—upon 
which the King gave orders that they 
should allpbojioheadcd. Nearly every part 
of this story has been doubted; but there 
is no doubt at all that 30 of these 38 cap¬ 
tives were immediately put to death—and 
that, too, in the presence of at least one 
British field-ollicer.f When the massacre 

ltepoitand Memoranda, by Captain* Thom¬ 
son and Peat of the Engineers. 

f Let lei from Sir William Mac Naghten to .>ir 
Alexander Unrneb, oil tin* subject ol the dotrno¬ 
li on of the thirty six pi lsonem v\ ho were put to 
leuth at (ihii/nee in the pieseiiee of Majoi Mac 
Slum v, on the evening of the 22nd of July, 18.10, 
as quoted hy Ituist. 

A mom: oilioi sluitling tilings, this historian 
f Ilia Afghan war quotes the following passage 
iiom Mac Naghtea's letter, which was written 
about a year alter the event. “ Toward* evening, 
a iepoi t was hi ought to me that the king's people 
li.ut taken several prisoners, and that his majesty 
had determined upon the execution of them all. 

)n the impulse of the moment, 1 suggested that 
l selection should be made ot the offenders for 
execution, and ini mediately consulted Lieut en.int- 
leneral Sir John Keane, tinough Sir Alexander 
Ihirncs, who was in Ins excellency's camp; anil 
us opinion was that * the most summary ex- 
ituple should he made of stub dastardly lufikius.' 
hi the meanwhile, I had received several nies- 
luges from his majesty, expressing his dctermina- 
,iou to put the pnsoueiH to deuth, ;is the only hate 
and proper course to be adopted in the exigency of 
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waB over. Sir John Keane is said to have 
sent to inform the Sliah that lie must not 
do such deeds again within the limits of 
a British camp. But it is also said that 
there was no writing of any kind upon the 
subject; that the butchery was seldom or 
never afterwards talked of or condemned 
by our officers in the camp or held, and 
that our commander-in-chief exclaimed, 
“The murderous and treacherous ras¬ 
cals deserved it." Mac Nagliten certainly 
attempted to justify the deed a year after 
its commission. 

Between this night of murders and 
the following morning, the Cabul gate of 
Ghuznce was blown up by aoi) lbs. of 
powder in twelve sand-bags, with a hose 
72 feet long. If this operation hod 
failed (and it never could have succeeded 
if the Afghans had possessed any mili¬ 
tary science) Sir John Keane must have 
retreated to Canduhar, and thence, by 
the terrible Bolan Pass, towards our own 
frontiers. As soon as the gate was blown 
open, our storming party rushed in, and 
commenced a fierce hand to hand 
conflict with the Afghans. The fighting 
was long and desperate. At one time a 
rumour was raised that the attack had 
failed, and the reinforcing column had 
sounded a retreat, and was in the act of 
retiring, when the reiterated shout of 
their comrades within the works recalled 
them. Brigadier Sale, who commanded 
the supporting column, received a severe 
wound on the face from a sabre; when, 
closing with his antagonist, both lost 
their footing, and rolled over together. 
In this extremity the Brigadier recog¬ 
nised Captain Kershaw, of the 13th light 
infantry, who at that moment came up, 
and having made his situation known to 


our situation. 1 replied that his majesty was 
supreme ; but that I would at least strongly 
lecommend him, if he thought a severe example 
necessary, to liberate some of the prisoners, in 
order that the retribution which hnd overtaken 
their comrades might be made known to the 
whole of these fanatic offenders. My recommenda¬ 
tion was not concurred in by his majesty to the 
extent that I eould have wished: of thirty-eight 
prisoners two only were loleascd—the one on the 
ground of his being a Syud (n Mussulman Samt 
or holy man , or JS»nr) t and the other liecause ho 
begged his life. The remainder, who obsti¬ 
nately persisted in exasperating his majesty, 
were executed.*'— Bunt. 


him, lie was speedily relieved, by the 
Captain passing his sword through the 
body of the frantic Afghan, who, how¬ 
ever, would not let go his hold tlhtil Sale 
cleft his skull from the crown to the eye¬ 
brows. When the town was carried 
entirely, the strong fortress remained, and 
was expected to make a still more despe¬ 
rate resistance; but about il r e o’clock. 
a.m., or little more than three hours after 
the gate had been blown open, the British 
colours waved from the battlements of the 
citadel, llyder Khan (one of the sons of 
Dost Mohamed), the governor, surren¬ 
dered himself in the course of the morn¬ 
ing. and was placed under the care of Sir 
Alexander Burncs, who had so recently 
figured at Cabul as the friend and guest 
of his father. Mccr Khan, the eldest, and 
commonly known as “ the fighting son" of 
Dost Mohamed, had come close upon our 
camp, early in the morning, with 5000 
cavalry. He heard the firing, and only 
waited for daylight to discover how mat¬ 
ters stood' in the fortress. The dawn 
showed him the British flag on the ram¬ 
parts: and he forthwith lied towards (Ja- 
iml, leaving all his elephants and baggage 
behind him to be captured by our troops or 
by the Shah’s contingent, who were as 
quick in plundering as they were slow in 
fighting. Brigadier Scott is said to have 
picked up in the fortress some cartridges of 
Kussian manufacture, and one cartridge 
with the word “Paris” upon it.* In the 
assault about 170 of our people were 
wounded, but only 17 were killed: about 
1000 Afghans were slain, about 1600 were 
taken prisoners, and the number of the 
wounded was estimated as about equal to 
that of the captives. To talk of the 
“genius and skill” with which the plan 
of the attack was conceived, is to be 
guilty of rhodomontade and nonsense; 
bui the conduct of our soldiers, during 
the storm, and, still more, after the 
storm had succeeded, was rare, and in the 
highest degree admirable. No city taken 
by assault ever suffered so little as 
Ghuznec, and no men ever conducted 
themselves, under similar circumstances, 

* Views iu Afghanistan. &c., fiom Sketches 
taken during the Campaign of the A rmy of the 
Indus, by Sir Keith A. Jackson, Bart. 
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so .temperately and moderately as its cap- 
tors. On *this point authorities and 
opinions are unanimous. With the close 
of the fighting all violence ceased, and 
not one female was exposed to insult or 
injury.* The fall of Ghuznee opened 
the way to Cabul, and opened more roads 
than one. Coloncd (now Sir Claud Mar¬ 
tin) Wade had assembled near Peshavver 
6000 Seik contingents and more than 
4000 of the Shah’s levies. With this 
force he was to move upon Calm I, by 
Jellalabad. Wade forced his w ay through 
the Khyber Pass, the enemy flying from 
a fort which was considered as the key 
of that Pass. Jellalabad was defended 
by Mohamed Akbar Khan, second son of 
Dost Mohamed, ami afterwards famous 
for the vengeance he took upon the inva¬ 
ders. This chief had 2 .'>00 men and 14 
guns; but on the fall of Ghuznee he was 
hastily recalled for the defence of Cabul. 
This at once opened the way for Colonel 
Wade’s forces through the rest of the 
Passes, and placed Jellalabad in our 
hands. Wade was so close upon Akbar 
Khan that lie compelled him to abandon 
all his artillery and camp equipage, 
which, together with horses, bullocks, and 
7000 rounds of ball-cartridge, fell into 
our hands. On the 30th of J uly Sir John 
Keane, with the rqpin army, inarched 
from Ghuznee to Cabul. He crossed the 
ridge of a mountain, said to be 9000 feet 
above the level of the sea, and went 
through another deep and narrow defile 
without encountering any resistance. 
Dost Mohamed was now almost entirely 
deserted by his chiefs and army: quar¬ 
rels and jealousies had arisen among 
them, and old feuds and grudges were, 
as usual, freshened up at the moment they 
ought to have been forgotten. As Sir 
John Keane drew nigh, Dost Mohamed 
quitted his throne and his capital, and 
fled with f>00 horsemen to seek a refuge 
in the wide country beyond the Oxus. 

• Buist. This writer adds—° It may not be 
superfluous to add, that long before this, the 
commissariat store of intoxicating liquor had been 
exhausted, and Sir J. Keane commanded a tem¬ 
perance army. To the want of liquor i* ascribed 
by the medical men the unprecedented celerity 
with which the injuries of our wounded were 
healed.” 


But nearly at the same time that this 
news was received at our head-quarters. 
Sir John Keane learned the death of 
Bunjcct Sing, the Lion of Lahore, an 
event which materially aud injuriously 
affected the triple alliance. Detaching 
a very inadequate party of cavalry in 
pursuit of the fugitive king, Sir John 
Keane and Shah Sitjah marched leisurely 
on to Cabul, under the walls of which 
they encamped on the evening of the fith 
of August. On the afternoon of the next 
day, Shah Sujah, Sir John Keane, the 
General officers of the army, Humes, Mac 
Nlighten, and other officers of the mis¬ 
sion, or of the staff, made a pompous and 
triumphant entrance into the capital. 
The people were respectful and orderly, 
but cold; the chiefs were absent; there 
was no enthusiasm. Some of these vain¬ 
glorious Englishmen, not satisfied with 
riding in triumph, had put iU into the 
restored Shah’s head to create an order of 
knighthood, and to confer the first badges 
upon themselves I If this idea did not 
originate with poor Burnes, he certainly 
was a principal actor in the ridiculous 
scene of the investiture. On the 17th of 
September a Durbar was held at the 
dilapidated palace, wherein a dozen or 
two of bricklayers or plasterers were 
at work all the while, and never ceased 
their work to look at the farce. The 
Shah sat on a dirty old camp chair; 
and behind him stood two old fat 
eunuchs, each holding a dish, in which 
were deposited the crosses and ribands. 
The first of these senseless and unseemly 
baubles* was conferred upon Sir John 
Keane, who delivered a long speech, 
in which there was a great deal about 
hurling the usurper Dost Mohamed 
from the throne. This speech was 
made intelligible to Shah Sujah by 
Major Powell, Persian interpreter, who, 

* The decoration of the order wns a Maltese ^ross, 
a bud imitation of the Guelphic order of Hanover; 
And it was the more absurd to give a Christian's 
most socied religions badge as ail honour sup* 
nosed to be conferred by the most bigoted petty 
Mohammedan government in tbe world ; be¬ 
cause the arabesque star of six points, which 
forms the ornament of the historic gates of the 
tomb of Mohammed of (ibuxnee. would have 
been so peculiar and appropriate an emblem of a 
Dourance institution *—Ktiincdt/. 
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not being accustomed to speak or trans¬ 
late in public, made but a bad job of it. 
The Shah grew impatient, and inter¬ 
rupted the interpreter; but Burnes, wish¬ 
ing the whole matter to be fairly driven 
through the imperial ears, whispered— 
“There is more of it” which silenced the 
Shah, and Major Powell went on: but, 
making a pause, to take breath, the Shah 
began again, and was again silenced: a 
third pause, and again the Shah com¬ 
menced ; and, by this time, Burnes 
seemed tired too, and the Shah had it all 
his own way, and all the talk to himself 
during the rest of the ceremony. Mr. 
Mac Naghtcn and Sir Willoughby Cotton 
were next invested ; and then Burnes and 
Wade were told that they were created 
Knights Grand Crosses too, but that the 
goldsmith had not been able to make the 
decorations in time for them. A cry of 
disappointment and anger rose from sun¬ 
dry officers who were not included in 
the batch of Knights Grand Crosses, 
or in that, of Knights Commanders, or in 
that of Companions.* While this foolery 
was in progress at Cahul, the Afghans 
were murdering every British officer or 
soldier that they could surprise outside 
of the camp. 

Considering the work as done. Sir 
John Keane hurried back to India, and 
from thence to England, to be raised to 
the peerage by tbe title of Baron Keane 
of Glniznee and Cappoquin (with a pen¬ 
sion of 2000/. a year), and to receive the 
thanks of parliament and of the Court of 
Directors. The shouts of triumph and 
applause were, however, mingled with 
the expression of many doubts and some 
severe criticism: in the Lords the Duke 
of Wellington said that he had never 
doubted but that the valour and discipline 
of our troops would secure victory to our 
arms in Afghanistan ; but that it was 
when wc had completed our first con¬ 
quests that our difficulties would begin: 
Lord Ellenljorough declared the war to 
have been a folly, and said it remained 
to be seen whether it might not prove 
a crime. Lord Auckland, as governor- 
general, received his meed: he was 


* Dr. Krnnedy, Campaign of the Army of the 
Indus. 


raised in the peerage to the rank .of 
an earl; and the Court of Lfrrectors and 
the Court of Proprietors honoured him 
with their vote of thanks, “ for the saga¬ 
city and promptitude with which he had 
planned the expedition, and the zeal and 
vigour he had displayed in preparing the 
troops to take the field/' 

The Bombay column quilnd Cabul on 
the 18th of September; the Bengal troops 
remained for nearly a month longer, but 
by the 20th of Octolier all the forces, 
returning for the present to India, had 
left Shah Sujail’s capital. The cold was 
severe in the mountain passes, thick ice 
was found upon the roads, the bodies of 
dead camels and horses lay frozen all 
around, and, without having to encounter 


any enemy, our retiring columns suffered 
very severely. 

Seldom have troops been left in a more 
uncertain or more hazardous predicament 
than the army which was left to secure 
Shah Sujah on liis throne. This force 
was large, for the enmity of the majority 
of the Afghan chiefs to the restored Shah 
was already threatening and formidable. 
Independently of the Shah’s contingent, 
paid and officered by the English, about 
8000 men, British troops and sepoys, 
were left up the country, and were sta¬ 
tioned in the Balia Hissar, at Cabul, in 
cantonments near to that city, in the 
fortress of Jellalabad, and in various 
other positions. They had with them 
from 70 to 80 guns. Burnes, deceived 
by the unusual mildness of the winter 
of the year that he was at Cabul, had 
represented the climate as much milder 
than had usually been reported. Now 
he discovered his mistake, and so did the 
troops, to their infinite cost. In the 
month of January there was a fall of 
snow nearly five feet deep, and the ther¬ 
mometer fell to 13°. This was at Cahul; ’ 
at another post the thermometer sank to 
10° below zero, or 42° under freezing. 
The poor sepoys suffered cruelly, and 
even the British soldiers, who were only 
indifferently provided with clothes and 
blankets, shivered on those Afghan moun¬ 
tains and table-lands. The most despe¬ 
rate of the Afghans remained inactive 
until the return of spring; but then the 
Gbilzies and other powerful tribes began 
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to unite* tlic»ir cavalry, and to attack our 
outposts. M the same time the people 
dwelling on the lulls and in the glens 
not only* refused to pay any taxes or 
tribute to Shah Sujah, hut also refused to 
sell provisions to our commissariat. As 
the ice and snow melted, and left the 
roads and mountain paths passable, a 
fierce war of posts commenced. Ex- 
cept when surprised by \astly superior 
numbers in some coupe-gorge, our troops 
always defeated the enemy, though never 
without some loss to themselves. This 
warfare alone would have worn out our 
army. As the summer advanced it as¬ 
sumed a bolder character. Dost Moha- 
med, after a narrow escape from being 
betrayed and murdered by the king, or 
ruler, of Bokhara, received assistance in 
his extremity from the Khan of Kookan, 
on the Persian border, and in company 
with one of his sons, Afzul Khan, lie pro¬ 
ceeded to Afghanistan, to stir up the 
country to undertake a holy war for the 
expulsion of the unbelieving English. 
Some natise Afghan troops, which Shah 
Sujah had raised, began to desert to the 
Dost, who had collected a great number 
of Usbeg Tartars. As the expelled ruler 
advanced upon Cabul several severe ac¬ 
tions were fought, in which our fine 
artillery practice and our grape and 
shrapnel gave us the victory, and in¬ 
flicted terrible Josses on the enemy. At 
last, driven from post to post, and sur¬ 
rounded, Dost Mohamed made up his 
mind to surrender to Sir William Mac 
Naghten, or to Sir Alexander Burnes, 
who were both left at Cabul, the first as 
ambassador or envoy, and the second as 
assistant to the envoy. On the evening 
of the 3rd of November, 1840, as Mac 
Naghten was returning from his evening 
ride, and was within a few yards of his 
own residence in the Balia Ilissar, or 
citadel of Cabul, a solitary horseman 
galloped up to him and told him that 
Dost Mohamed had arrived and sought 
his protection. The words were scarcely 
said ere the chief himself appeared; and, 
alighting from his horse, he presented his 
sword to the envoy, who returned the 
sword, and requested him to remount.- 
Thc I )ost had quitted the field of battle* 

* The chiefs last battle—the battle of Purwau 


late* the preceding evening, and had rid¬ 
den straight into Cabul, a distance of 
sixty miles, having been twenty-four 
hours on horseback. Yet he showed 
few symptoms of fatigue, and his self- 
possession was remarkable. Shah Sujah, 
whom we had thrust iuto his place, could 
j hardly have ridden twelve miles in 
* twenty-four hours, and so far from being 
self-possessed, he was in a constant flurry 
and panic, even when far removed from 
any chances of danger. This was not a 
man to he king of Afghans. On the 
12th of No\ember Dost Mohamed was 
sent off for India under a strong escort, 
lie waited at Peshawer till joined by his 
family, which consist* <1 of nearly 700 per¬ 
sons, of whom about one-half w ere females. 
Fourteen of his sons sin rendered, Akbar 
Khan alone holding out against us to the 
end. The Dost was allowed to visit 
Calcutta, where the governor-general re¬ 
ceived him with much respect and cour¬ 
tesy. Three lacs of rupees, or about 
30,000/. a year (i\ sum not far short of 
half of his annual revenues as ruler of 
Cabul) were allotted to him; and he 
took up his residence at Mussooree, on 
our north-west frontier, where he re¬ 
mained till 1843. lie told one of our 
officers that the majority of the Afghan 
tribes had never been accustomed to 
obey, and never w ould obey any prince ; 
that we should be involved in perpetual 
embarrassments; that the cunning and 
the intriguing spirit of Die chiefs would 
prove more dangerous than their arms, 
and that the very courtiers about Shah 
Sujah, who had been for years fattening 
on our bounty, would be the most for¬ 
ward in plotting against us. We need 
not say that the words of the Dost were 
more than verified. Shall Sujah made 
bad worse by selecting a Jow-l>oni 9 rapa¬ 
cious old scoundrel to be his prime 
minister. This man’s faculties were im¬ 
paired by age and disease. lie had 
grown grey with his majesty in exile, 
and having on some occasion incurred 
his majesty’s displeasure, he had for- 

Dun ah—in which some of our bepov regiments 
li.icl IjehuM'il like downright cow unis, and iu 
which Dr Loid, one of our uiirncLuu* political 
agents m the country. Lieutenant 1 head fool, ami 
Comet Crispin were .killed aud cut to pieces. 
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feited Ills ears; a subject productive of 
many witticisms among the discontented 
about court, and little calculated to ele¬ 
vate a prime minister in popular opinion.* 
The surrender of Dost Moharacd, and 
the activity of our moveable columns 
under General Sale, Colonel Donnie, and 
other active and intelligent officers, 
brought the country all round Cabui to 
a tranquil state, llut the calm was de¬ 
ceptive ; it was but a lull in the storm; 
and although this was clearly seen and 
frankly stated by many of our officers, 
our infatuated envoy would not see it, 
and would not take warning. 

Before the Bombay column cleared out 
of the country the celebrated fortress of 
Khelat was stormed and taken, and Meerab 
Khan, who had paid so little respect to 
the treaty which Burnes had concluded 
with him, and several other Beloochee 
chiefs, were slain. This was a brilliant 
operation, able to bear comparison with 
any exploit our troops ever performed in 
India: the fortifications were scarcely 
less formidable, and the garrison was 
scarcely less numerous than at Ghuznee, 
yet it was captured by a force (under 
Brigadier Baumgardt and Captain Out- 
ram) mustering little more than 1000 
bayonets, without cavalry, and with only 
one light gun, whereas at Ghuznee Keane 
had had alwive 6000 fighting men and 40 
pieces of light artillery. Little, how¬ 
ever, was said about the reduction of 
Khelat, while the plaudits bestowed upon 
the capture of Ghuznee continued to make 
as great a noise as the explosion of gun¬ 
powder that blew open the gate. All 
through this campaign Captain Outranks 
conduct appears to have been most ad¬ 
mirable. 

While comparative tranquillity reigned 
in and round Cabui, insurrections broke 
out among the fierce tribes that inhabit 
the country to the east of the Bolan Pass. 
At the same time some of the Ameers of 
Sinde called their followers to the field, 
united their hands, and threatened all our 
communications between Afghanistan and 
the Punjab. Several serious disasters 
were sustained by our troops, and more 


* Letter from 8ir Alexander Burnoa to Sir 
WllliAm Mac Naghten, dated 7th August, 1840. 


than one of the small columns sent to put 
down these insurrections and Combinations 
were absolutely beaten, if not by the arms 
of the enemy, by the natural difficulties 
of the country. Some uneasiness was felt 
lest the successor of Kunject Sing should 
declare against us and place his dis¬ 
ciplined army, his numerous artillery, 
and his well-skilled Fren« a and Italian 
commanders between the Indus and our 
army in Afghanistan; hut fortunately the 
new ruler of Lahore remained quiet/ 

Our army up the country was repeatedly 
reinforced. At the end of the year 1840 
we had more than 16,000men in Afghanis¬ 
tan ; and at the first outbreak of the great 
insurrection in November, 1841, we had 
upwards of 14,000 men, besides the Shah’s 
contingent. The number of our political 
agents scattered all about the country, as 
if it were conquered and submissive, and 
to be organized, like annexed provinces in 
Hindustan, by means of the pen, exceeded 
thirty. All these men (and not a few of 
them appear to have been young and in¬ 
experienced) were paid large salaries by 
the Company. Sir William MacNaghten, 
as envoy and minister, had 11,220/. per 
annum; his assistant, Lieutenant-Colonel 
Sir Alexander Burnes, 300<)Z. Among 
them they received more money than 
could be realized by taxes and duties in 
any one province of the Afghan empire. 
Everything was on a prodigious scale of 
expense. It was costing us more than 
3,000,000/. a year to occupy a country for 
Shah Sujali, which never could render 
him 300,000/. a year. The Rus&o-raania 
had abated ; we had obtained substantial 
proofs of the difficulty of any army tra¬ 
versing Afghanistan, even if it could get 
so far, and we ought by this time to have 
learned that the Afghan tribes were 
neither to be depended upon in their own 
country nor to be feared by us behind the 
Indus; but there our army was left, with¬ 
out any adequate arrangement either for 
its victualling or for its safe return, and 
there our money continued to be lavished, 
without any security for its repayment.* 
Omitting all notice of the clan feuds and 


• Buist, and MS. Journal of a Young Officer on* 
the Bengal Establisliment. 
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0111 ; desultory warfare, we hasten at once | 
. to the foul catastrophe. 

In May, 1841, Major Pottinger pro¬ 
gnosticated the [coming storm, represent¬ 
ing to the envoy the insufficiency of our 
military force in some places and the 
badness of their cantonments in nearly all 
places. The major was looked upon as 
an alarmist. About the end of September 
the roads near Cabul swarmed with pre¬ 
datory bands, and three Ghilzie chiefs of 
note quitted Cabal after plundering a rich 
caravan, and took up a strong position in 
the defile of Khoord Cabul, only ten miles 
from the capital, thus blocking up the Pass 
and cutting off our communication with 
Hindustan. At the same time intelligence 
was received that Dost Mohamed’s ablest 
and fiercest son, Akbar Khan, was collect¬ 
ing troops and raising the standard of his 
father in various parts of the country. 
General Sale cleared the Pass of Khoord 
Cabul, but not without hard fighting and 
considerable loss.* This was in the month 
of October, and all through this month 
our officers were insulted in their canton¬ 
ments at Cabul, and many attempts were 
made to assassinate them. On the 2nd of 
November, at an early hour, intelligence 
was brought, to cantonments that a popular 
outbreak bad taken place in the city, and 
that a general attack had been made on 
the houses of all British officers residing 
in Cabul. The envoy Mac Nagliten Mas 
in the cantonments, but Burnes was in the 
city. At about 8 a.m. a hurried note was 
received from Bumes, who stated that 
the minds of the people had been excited 
by some evil reports, but who expressed a 
hope that he should succeed in quelling 

# After restoimg Shah Sujah to his tin one an 
agi cement was entered into with the Ghilzie 
♦‘hiof-j, that a ceitain bum of money should be 
paid to them yearly out ol‘ the Cabul treasury, if 
they would keep the Klioord Cahul Pass open, 
and oftor no molestation to our ti oops on tlieir 
passage between Cabul and Jellalabad. Little 
dependence could be placed on such a bargain ; 
hut it is Mild that the bargain was fhst broken 
by us oi by out ally Shah Sujah, and that this 
provoking circumstance contributed in a great 
measure to the disasters which followed. The 
Shah could get veiy little mouey beyond what we 
gave lnni, and our political agents requited so 
much cash for themselves that little was left lor 
the feeing, or paying of black mail to, the hill- 
elucfs and the clans dwelling in the dangerous 
Pasocs. 


the commotion. An hour after this it 
was reported in the cantonment that 
Burnes had lieen murdered, and that 
Captain Johnson’s treasury had been 
plundered. Flames were now seen to 
issue from that part of the city where 
they dwelt, and an incessant report of 
fire-arms seemed to roll through the 
town from end to end. It was scon as¬ 
certained that the rabble who first com¬ 
menced the attack did not exceed 300 
men, and tltfit with Sir Alexamler were 
massacred his brother Lieutenant Burnes, 
Lieutenant W. Broadfoot, ami every man, 
woman, and child found on the premises.* 
Our generals and superior officers were 
all so thunderstruck as to be incapable of 
adopting more than the most puerile of 
defensive measures. Coward as he was, 
Shah Sujah sent out one of his own sous 

• The Military Opoiations at Cahill, &c., with 
a Journal of lmpusoiiment in AiTi’hamstnn, by 
Lieutenant "Vincent 1C vie, of Bengal Aitillery, 
late Deputy-Coin missai y of Ordnance at Cnbul. 

Speaking chantably of hiscirois, and making 
no allusion to u very ciment leport oi gross arut 
provoking misconduct, Lieutenant Kvre bays— 
“ No man, surely, in a highly responsible public 
situation—especially in such a one us that held 
by the late Sir Alexander Burnes—ought ever to 
indulge in a state of blind security, or to neglect 
salutary warnings however small*. It is imbs- 
uitable that such warnings had been given iu 
um, especially by a icspeclablc Afghan named 
Taj Mahotnnied, who, on the very picvions night, 
went in person to 5n A. Burnes to put him on 
his guard, but returned disgusted by ihe incre¬ 
dulity with which his asset tions were teeeived *' 
Lady Sale snvs— 14 On the 20th of October the 
envoy wrote to Sir Alexander Bunn’s, in conse¬ 
quence id information ho had received from 
Captain Trevor, which indicated an unquiet btate 
of leoling among the people of Cabul. But Sir 
A. Bumes, on whom the inte/liycnrc depai tmevt 
devolved, assured him that Ticvor must be mis- 
taken; as he knew nothing of any meditated 
using of the people; and that All was us it 
ought to be. Notwithstanding this, Tievor as¬ 
sured the envoy that a number of Gliilfcio chiefs 
hud left Cabul for hostile puiposes. 

44 On flic 1st of November (the lety day lefnre 
the outbreak) Sir A. Burnes congratulated -Sir 
William on the piospect ol soon leaving Cuhul 
in a pel feet state of trauquillity. We might at¬ 
tribute his anxiety to calm the envoy’s mind by 
assurances of the peace!ul feeling ot the people 
of the country, to .m anxiety on his part to suc¬ 
ceed to the situation to he vacated by Sir William ; 
hilt it appealed questionable whether he would 
permanently have done, so as Colonel Suther¬ 
land had, it wus said, been nominated for the 
appointment.”— Juimml of the Disasters tn AJ)- 
yharmtan/by l.adu Sale . 
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■with a number of his immediate Afghan 
retainers and two guns to restore order; 
but no support was rendered by our 
troops. Sir William Mac Naghten 
thought and said that the storm would 
soon blow over of itself. Instead of 
blowing over, it increased in violence. 
Every minute that was lost in inaction 
raised the numbers and the audacity of 
the insurgents. The chief command of 
our astounded and bewildered army (be¬ 
wildered much more by the inactivity 
and stupor of tlieir leaders than by the 
proceedings of the Afghans) was at this 
time held by Major-General Elphinstone, 
a most amiable and at one time a gallant 
officer, but who had been suffering a long 
and painful illness, which had affected his 
nerves, and worn out his mind as much as 
his body. He was utterly incapable of 
acting in this sudden emergency with the 
promptitude and vigour necessary for the 
preservation of his troops, and the officers 
next in command under him seem to 
have been—without the same physical 
and unavoidable causes — as incapable 
as himself, and to have shrunk from all 
responsibility. The cantonment occu¬ 
pied by the army for so many months 
was as bad as bad could be, and the ma¬ 
gazine of provisions was placed in the 
raostjexposed and least defensible part of 
it, detached from our works of strength. 
All the calamities which befell our ill- 
starred force might be traced more or less 
to the defects of our position; and whether 
we look to its situation or to its con¬ 
struction, this cantonment at Cabul must 
ever be spoken of as a disgrace to our 
military skill and judgment..* 

On the 3rd of November, the day 
after the outbreak, 3000 Ghilzies rushed 
through the Khoord Cabul Pass towards 
the capital, and other numerous bauds 
began to collect on the hills. Wc cannot, 
and we need not, narrate what followed; 
the fearful story, with all its horrible 
and humiliating details, is fresh in the 
memory of every Englishman. Our 
commanding officers continued in their 


• Lieutenant Vincent Eyre. The cantonment 
had u low Minpart and nnnno* ditch; its 1‘orm 
was a parallelogram; it had round flunking 
bastions at e.irli corner, but every true of these 
bastions was commanded by some fort or full. 


imbecility until our troops were infected 
with downright cowardices not merely 
the shivering half-starved sepoys, but our 
British-born soldiers cowered * before a 
barbarous and stupid enemy whom they 
had so often beaten. Discipline disap¬ 
peared, but neve* bad discipline been put 
to a severer test! The brave soldier may 
be expected to bear everything except 
the self-evident imbecility and fatuity 
of his commanding officers. On the 4tli 
of November our people ran away from 
the commissariat fort, and left all our 
stores, clothing, and provisions to the 
enemy, except two days* supply of pro¬ 
visions in cantonments. On the 5th an 
attack was made to recover possession of 
the commissariat fort; but our officers 
again behaved like fools and our men like 
cowards, and the enemy remained in pos¬ 
session of the rich prize they had pro¬ 
cured. The object of the enemy was to 
starve the army out of its cantonment; 
and to this end flic chiefs exerted all their 
influence to prevent our troops being sup¬ 
plied from any of the neighbouring forts. 
On the 9th General Elphin&tonc's weak 
state of health rendered the presence of a 
coadjutor absolutely necessary to relieve 
him from the command of the garrison ; 
and Brigadier Shelton, the second in com¬ 
mand, was, at the earnest request of Sir 
W. Mac Naghten. summoned in from the 
Balia Ilissar, in the hope that he would 
rouse the sinking confidence of the troops. 
Shelton was scarcely in the cantonment 
ere u quarrel or a wide difference of 
opinion arose between him and Mac 
Naghten. The brigadier had from the 
first despaired of being able to hold out 
the winter at Cabul, and strenuously ad¬ 
vocated an immediate retreat to JelJala- 
bad. On the 13th Shelton made a tolerably 
spirited and successful sally upon some of 
ihe Afghan tribes that were now occupy¬ 
ing all the hills which surrounded and 
commanded our cantonment, the said can¬ 
tonment being a piece of low swampy 
ground: but the Afghans soon returned, 
and continued to annoy our troops with 
their unceasing fire of musketry. Major 
Pottinger, badly wounded, his assistant 
Mr. Haughton, who had lost a hand, and 
had been gashed on tbfc neck, a sepoy of 
our Gorkha regiment, a mooushee, and 
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another native, arrived on the 15th from 
a position of Charekar; and these were 
all that were left out of 100 men who had 
occupied,the said post: all the rest, men 
and officers, had been butchered by the 
Afghans, who had surrounded Charekar 
with 4000 men. How provisions had 
been obtained we know not,* but our army 
was still motionless in its cantonment on 
the 22nd of November, when the terrible 
Akbar Khan arrived in Cabul with some 
hundreds of well-mounted warriors. His 
arrival was immediately followed by the 
defection of several chiefs who had hitherto 
professed great loyalty to Shah Sujah and 
much friendship to the English. On the 
23rd Shelton sallied again in force in 
order to clear the way for our foraging 
parties, and was driven back with severe 
loss, after having committed in this one 
miserable, disastrous aflair no fewer than 
six capital military errors. Hy this time 
our troops had lost all confidence in their 
officers; and they were starving with 
hunger as well as with cold. On the 2Gth 
a letter was received by Mac Naghtcn 
from Osman Khan, who proposed that, 
the British should quietly evacuate the 
country, and leave the Afghans to govern 
it according to their own rules, and with 
a king of their own choice. General 
Elpliinstone eagerly caught at this over¬ 
ture for retreating. On the 27th two 
deputies from the Afghan chiefs came 
into our cantonment to propose the terms. 
These were, that we should deliver up 
Shah Sujah and all his family, lay down 
our arms, and make an unconditional sur¬ 
render; when they might perhaps be 
induced to spare our lives, and allow us to 
leave the country on condition of never 
returning 1 Mac Naghtcn replied that 
the terms were too dishonourable to be 
entertained for a moment; and that if 
they persisted in them, he must again 
appeal to arms. “ Well,” said the de¬ 
puties, “we shall meet again in battle!” 
“ We shall at all events meet at the day 
of judgment!” replied our doomed envoy. 
On the 8th of December Mac Naghten, in 
a public letter, requested the general to 

• It appears that for some lime provisions were 
obtained fiom tiio contiguous village of 1V>- 
raaroo, the pioprictor of which was laigely bribed 
by our envoy. 


state whether the only alternative left was 
not to negotiate for our safe retreat out of 
the country, ou the most favourable terms 
possible ? The despondent, dying Elphin- 
stone gave a fatal response in the affirma¬ 
tive. On the 11th of December Mac 
Naghten, accompanied by Captains Law¬ 
rence, Mackenzie, and Trevor, went out 
to meet certain great khans and lie ads of 
tribes, who had intimated that they were 
desirous of concluding a treaty. Among 
these chiefs wore some who had betrayed 
Dost Mobamed, and who had now be¬ 
trayed Shah Sujah. The terrible Akbar 
Khan, who had never submitted to the 
English, was there: and he sternly nega¬ 
tived every proposition that our envoy 
advanced, demanding little short of an 
unconditional surrender. During this 
conference in the open plain a bullet 
whistled over the head of Sir William 
Mac Naghten ; but his hour was not yet 
come. Akbar wanted to seize his person, 
but this was opposed by the other khans. 
At last it was agreed that the British 
should evacuate Afghanistan, including 
Camlalmr, Ghuznee, Cabul, Jellalabad, 
and all the other stations; that they should 
be permitted to return unmolested to 
India, and supplies of every description 
be afforded them in their road thither; 
that Dost Mohamed Khan and his family 
should be allowed to return to their 
country; that Shah Sujah and his family 
should be allowed the option of remain¬ 
ing at Cabul or proceeding with the 
British troops, in either case receiving 
from the Afghan government a pension 
of one lac 0 rupees per annum; that 
means of transport for the conveyance of 
our baggage, stores, &c. should be fur¬ 
nished; that all prisoners should be re¬ 
leased ; that no British force should ever 
again be sent into Afghanistan, unless 
called for by the Afghan government; 
that perpetual friendship should be esta¬ 
blished between the two nations, on the 
sure foundation of mutual good oj/ices, &e. 

The treaty which Major Davie had 
made with the king and savage chiefs of 
Kandy was not so monstrous a piece of 
folly as this; and for every man that 
Davie sacrificed in Ceylon, GO or 70 lives 
were sacrificed here in Afghanistan! 
The Afghans never kept, and never 
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meant to keep, one of their engagements. 
But this was no novelty; all the semi- 
baybarous nations of the East had inva¬ 
riably acted in the like manner ever since 
we knew anything of their history. In¬ 
stead of sending provisions and means of 
transjiort, these Afghans murdered all 
our sick and -wounded men that they 
could lay their hands upon. 

On the 14th of December was com¬ 
menced the most disastrous and appalling 
retreat that lias ever been recorded in 
authentic history. Making allowance for 
the difference of numbers, the retreat of 
the French from Moscow was less dread¬ 
ful than this. In both cases, the ice and 
snow, and nakedness and famine, slew 
more than the sword. On the 20th of 
December, Sir William Mac Naghten 
had an interview with the chiefs, who now 
demanded that a portion of our guns and 
ammunition should be given up, and that 
Brigadier Shelton should be put into 
their hands as a hostage. Lieutenant 
Sturt, in whom the English spirit had not 
become extinct, proposed to the general to 
break off the treaty, and march forthwith 
to Jellalabad, where Sale was stoutly 
maintaining himself. But the General 
called a council of war, - and a council of 
war never fights. On the 22nd of De¬ 
cember, us our troops w ere preparing to 
follow the van division, Akbar lvhan sent 
to propose a new and much more favour¬ 
able treaty than the one which he had 
already broken, and to invite our envoy 
to another conference. On the following 
day, Mac Naghten w r ent to the place ap¬ 
pointed, presented Akbar \#tli a beautiful 
Arab horse,—and was barbarously mur¬ 
dered under the eye* of that Khan, and of 
other chiefs. It is even said that Akbar 
himself did the foul deed, shooting his 
victim through the hotly with a richly 
mounted pistol which Mac Naghten had 
sent him only a few hours before. The 
body was hacked to pieces by the armed 
fanatics, who carried the head into the 
city, and triumphantly exhibited it to 
Captain Conolly, one of the prisoners who 
had been taken. Not an arm was raised to 
avenge MacNaghten’s fate—nothing could 
rc-animate our troops, or the wretched 
men who commanded them. All w*ent 
on, as if with one accord, to complete their 


disgrace and seal their doom—all, except 
a few English hearts who murmured and 
remonstrated, but who had not moral cou¬ 
rage sufficient to incur the heavy ynd awful 
responsibility of putting their commanding 
officers under arrest, appealing to the 
troops, and assuming the command them¬ 
selves. There were more councils of war 
called, to end in more baseness and mad¬ 
ness : it was agreed to leave behind all our 
guns except six; to give up all our trea¬ 
sure ; to give up married men with their 
wives and families, as hostages; to pay 
Osman Khan, and some other treacherous 
villains, five lacs of rupees, in hills drawn 
upon India, but negotiated on the spot by 
a me reliant of Cashmere and some Hindu 
bankers, the said Osman Khan engaging 
to escort the whole army in safety to Pe¬ 
shawar. In vain did Major Pottinger 
raise his manly voice against this useless 
debasement (and never were English 
soldiers so debased before as to buy a way 
out of an enemy’s country!)— the rest of 
the officers composing the council de¬ 
clared, one and all, that the bargain must 
he struck. And, accordingly, the hills 
were given, and English ladies were de¬ 
livered over as hostages, if not at this 
moment, a little later. Shah Sujah, who 
had remained within the strong walls of 
the Balia llissar, into which the mass of 
our own force ought to have been thrown, 
showed more courage in his despair than 
these un-English members of councils of 
w ar. He asked Brigadier Ampietil, who 
had commanded his contingent, whether 
it were well to forsake him in the houroi 
need, and to deprive him of the aid of 
that force which he had hitherto been 
taught to consider as his own ? Auque- 
til could only blush: the General and his 
councils of war had determined that the 
Shah we had reinstated should he aban¬ 
doned, and that his contingent should go 
with the rest. 

On the Gth of January, 1842, our head¬ 
quarters and the rest of our army cleared 
out of the cantonments at Cabul, to march, 
in the depth of winter, through a country 
of perhaps unparalleled difficulty. The 
strength of our whole force was at this 
time estimated at about 4500 fighting 
men; the camp-followers, at a moderate 
computation, amounted to about 12,000 
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men, besides women and children. At the 
, moment the rear-guard cleared out of the 
cantonments, the Afghans began to plunder 
the baggugc, and to follow and fire upon 
our soldiers; and these operations can 
scarcely be said to have ceased until there 
was nothing left to plunder —or to kill . 
We will not follow tlife demoralized and 
degraded army through the horrors of 
the Passes of Khoord Cabul, Tezeen, and 
Gundanmk. General ElphinstOne, almost 
at the point of death, gave himself up to one 
of the Khans. The ladies and wounded 
were given up; Dr. Brydon, who escaped 
by a miracle, was the only officer that 
reached the garrison of Jelialabad in 
safety, and a mere handful of sepoys 
and camp-lbllowers entered the fortress, 
which Sale had held in spite of General El- 
phinstone’s insane orders to him to evacu¬ 
ated Counting camp-followers, women 
and children, more than 20,000 human 
beings had perished on the retreat,through 
cold, famine, and the incessant attacks of 
a most faithless and ferocious enemy. A 
few hundreds—mostly native Indians— 
had been carried away captives, to he 
turned into slaves, or to he kept for the 
sake of ransoms. Woe to this Afghan 
war! and mercy to the souls of those who 
planned it, and who nearly all perished 
in it! 

Our protege Shah Sujah, though aban¬ 
doned and left to his own resources, was not 
only able to maintain himself in the lialla 
Hissar, hut also to acquire friends and 
allies. The Afghan chiefs, ever divided 
by jealousies, factions, and feuds, began to 
intrigue against one another as soon as the 
English were gone, and some of these 

* Well might Sit Robert Peel exclaim m the 
House of Commons — 1 '* When had you tiefoio, in 
the vv hole ejele o! \our history, any disaster like 
that which has befallen you iu Afghanistan n 
disaster which 1 admit is not irreparable—adis¬ 
aster winch I trust will be speedily repaired by 
the spirit and vigour of vour councils, and by the 
gallant exertions of your armies; but when did 
you ever read in the history of England of such 
a wholesale slaughter a* that which ha* befallen 
your forces, ami which a private individual re¬ 
ports iu every uewspnpcr' Here is what that 
individual writes :—' My life has been saved in 
a most wouderful manner, and 1 am the only 
European who has escaped from the Cabul army. 
Two natives only have reached thisplacc, making 
with myself three persons out of an aiiny of 
13,000 r ** 
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sent open and some of them secret assis¬ 
tance to the Shah in the citadel, who 
intimated by letter that he wanted no 
more English troops, that lie wauted 
nothing but a few hundred thousands of 
pounds of our money to enable him to 
preserve his throne. In the city of Can- 
dahar General .Nott gallantly maintained 
himself; and instead of waiting for the 
enemy behind the mud wall and ditch 
of the place, he sallied, on the 12th of 
January, with five and a half regiments of 
infantry, 1000 horse, and 10 pieces of 
artillery, attacked the enemy, about 5000 
strong, and in a formidable position, and 
completely defeated and routed them. 
Ghuznee, famed for its gate and the 
powder-bags that had blown it open, was 
held by Colouel Palmer with one native 
regiment and some artillery. The ve¬ 
teran Sale added to his well-earned 
reputation by his defence of Jelialabad, 
on the lvtoniion of w hieh nearly every¬ 
thing now depended.* The Afghans 
were completely balked in their plans 
by the refusal to vacate the place, a re¬ 
fusal on which they had by no means 
calculated, for they thought that Sale 
must obey the orders of his commander 
in chief, and they could not be persuaded 
that an order from Ma jor Pottinger would 
not be obeyed by Captain MacGregor, 
the political agent at Jelialabad, al¬ 
though Pottingcr constantly assured them 
that a prisoner, like himself, however 
exalted his rank, could not be considered 
a free agent, or exercise any power or con¬ 
trol over any other public officer of Go¬ 
vernment, however inferior in rank and 
station. They had entertained no doubt 
that General Sale, yielding to the ap¬ 
parent necessities of the case, would 
have vacated upon summons, and have 
forthwith retreated to Peshawcr, in 
which case they made sure that his whole 
force would be annihilated in the Khy- 
ber Pass. Finding that Sale would 
not yield to threatening messages, Ak- 

* Sale, after clearing the Khoord Hnliul Vais, 
on the 12th of October, had fought on, foi eighteen 
days, as f.u as Guild am nk, and hod reached Mia- 
l.ibnd on the 12th of November, when Generals 
Ebdilnstoue and Shelton, through then i\u-er;iblo 
indecision, were sacrificing the army in the Cabul 
cantonments. . 
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bar Khan sent an army against him. 
\\y the 22nd of January the place was 
surrounded by a numerous but irregular 
army. The force varied, but at one time 
it consisted of about 8000 or 9000 men, in¬ 
cluding 2500 good cavalry. It was com¬ 
manded for some time by Akbar Khan 
liim^eUV* Fortunately Sale had provisions 
enough for three or four months, and his 
foraging parties were so well conducted, 
that they gathered grass for their horses 
and cattle in spite of the enemy, who 
neither knew how to blockade nor how to 
besiege a place. The courage of the gar¬ 
rison was further kept up by intelli¬ 
gence that a force under Colonel Wild 
was about to attempt marching to the re¬ 
lief of Jellalabad, and that General Pol¬ 
lock, with a fresh army from India, was 
crossing the Punjab. Wild could yotget 
through the terrible Khyber Pass, either 
by force of arms or by force of money ; 
but Pollock kept steadily advancing.f 
A long time must, however, elapse before 
Pollock could complete a march of 5U0 
or tiOO miles, and in the interim, Sale and 
his garrison must trust to their own re¬ 
sources- to their own artillery, muskets, 
and bayonets and their own stout hearts. 
As the siege or blockade commenced, the 
old mud walls of Jellalabad were rent 
by a tremendous earthquake. All the 
parapets which Sale had built up with so 
much lutxwir were shaken down, several 
of his bastions were injured, all his guard¬ 
houses were laid prostrate, a considerable 
breach was made in the rampart of a 
curtain in the Peshawer face, the Calm I 
gate of the town was reduced to •* shape¬ 
less mass of ruins, and about one-third of 
the town itself was demolished. “I5y Al¬ 
lah and the Prophet/' said the Afghans, 

• MS. Journal of a young Officer of the Hen- 
gal Establishment. 

f All the hopes of our people at Jellalabad 
wore Axed upon Gcuentl Pollock ; and evert 
one there seems to have believed that lie would 
retrieve the disgraces he had suflVned- 

“ The add less of General Pollock to his troops,*' 
says one who was with Sale,and who was at the 
moment looking with eager eyes for tho relief, 
•'has e\Pi‘ed the piahe and admiration of every 
one who has lead it. Here we .ill hope to see 
better <la>» and better doings than we have 
witnessed undei our fonner commandin'.'ofllceis.” 
—MS Jam mil of a young Office*. Tho date of 
the entry is the 14th of A pul. 


u this earthquake is sent to lay level the 
walls, in order that the greift Akbar Khan 
and the true believers may enter into the 
city and slay the infidels !” Other shocks 
of the earthquake came in rapid suc¬ 
cession. In the MS. Journal of an intelli¬ 
gent young officer, w hieh is now before us, 
w r e see, for some tiffie, two or three earth¬ 
quakes noted nearly every day or night. 
Sale himself says, in one of his dispatches, 
that the city was kept in constant alarm, 
and that In little more than one month 
there were one hundred distinct shocks. 
Some of these were very violent, lhit good 
arrangements were adopted for securing tlu* 
troops; and the injuries dotie to the walls 
and other parts of the works were speedily 
repaired. For many successive weeks 
all the men slept in their clothes and 
accoutrements, with their weapons b\ 
their sides, as the enemy weu* expected 
to make night attacks, and as it seemed 
not improbable that some awful earth¬ 
quake would really lay level the tk fences, 
and either realize the expectations of tin* 
Mohammedan fanatics or swallow up 
the whole garrison. Tlic Afghans, how¬ 
ever, never had sufficient confidence t«» 
attempt a real assault on the crazy old 
place, and Sale frequently sent out small 
detachments which marched through ai d 
through the stupid ill-connected Afghan 
lines. 

JNott still held out in Candahar, and vas 
ready, on receiving some supplies and 
reinforcements, to co-operate with Pol¬ 
lock and Sale in an advance upon Cahiil. 5 * 

* “It is on icronl,” sav^ N«1t, “ tlmt 1 i»i 
foimed the linh.ni government that I could hold 
the rouutn (( andabar and Lower Afghanistan) 
for any time; it h on record that 1 in.ornied 
lv>id Auckland, as far hack as Oetembtr, 1HU. 
ilia. I could, with pel mission, n-mcupy Cabul 
with the loins umlei m\ command: thoie w.is 
noth. '' to prevent it hut the vnncruur,wh/r j.a ,n 
lehuh pi trailed fit the seat o/ gm ennui »t — 
Letter hum General Molt lo General J. K. bum 
Icy, Adjutant-General of the aunv , diLu 
Lucknow, 4th April, 1843. 

The Indian government, however, continued t«» 
despotic!. Znutatei trom the goveinoi-gem-ial 
ill council to the secret committee at home, d 'led 
February this UHh, 1842 (n»ue days lietoic the 
arrival of Lord Ellenborough at Calcutta), ii n* 
written* - * On the 31st of January we expressly 
informed M i/ir-Genornl Pollock that Jellalabad 
was not a ydar« which we dcsiied to retain r\t all 
hazard*, tliai, alter secuutig 8ir 11. bale » 
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LORD AUCKLAND RECALLED. 



The brave men were all eager to retrieve 
the honour of* our anus ana to rescue the 
English ladies and all the other surviv¬ 
ing prisoners from the hands of the 
barbarians. Sale had a wife and daugh¬ 
ter in captivity: it may therefore be 
conceived with what feeling he heard 
that the Indian government he was l>oimd 
to ol>ey, intended to recall all our forces, 
to evacuate every part of Afghanistan, 
suit! to tmst to negotiation and money 
for the liberation of the prisoners, leaving 
our disgrace unremedied, our prestige 
broken. It is now no secret that an order 
to this effect was issued by Lord Auck¬ 
land, who had been dragged into the war 
by the vanity and presumption of other 
men, and who was now listening to the 
counsels of desponding and timid men. 

brigade there, and giving every nr.ictie.ible 
icliel to parties from Cnbul, we would wish him, 
lather than run extreme risks at Jellalabad, to 
urange for withdrawal trom it. and the assem* 
LI age of all Ins foice at or near Peshawer.” 'Hus 
letter is signed—Auckland—W. W. Ijiid—\V. 
Casement—II. T. Prmaep. 


In the meantime the Whig government 
which had procured the appointment of 
his lordship had l>een displaced, and suc¬ 
ceeded (on the 30th of August, 1841) by 
the second aud now existing adminis¬ 
tration of Sir Robert Peel. Although far 
from being satisfied either with the policy 
or the conduct of the war in Afghanistan, 
Sir Robert Peel did not immediatelv 
recall the governor-general who had 
been nominated by his predecessors. It 
was, however, impossible that Lord 
Auckland should long retain his place: 
Lord Ellenborough,* who had been presi¬ 
dent of the Board of Control, and who 
had strongly denoundto the impolicy of 
the war, was appointed on the 23rd of Oc¬ 
tober, 1841, to succeed him.* 

• l/>rd Ellenborough, it wyi, be remembered, 
had been president of the Hoard of Control during 
tin* Duke of Wellington’s administration. On 
the first formation of Sir Robert Peel’s second 
administration, Ins lordship was destined for the 
same functions, being gazetted on the 4th of 
Septembei,l84l, as “II«*r Majesty’sCommissjumci 
for the affairs of India.”— Gazette, 
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ADMINISTRATION OF LORI) ELLENBOROUGII. 


His Lordfehip arrived in India on the 
2*tli of February, 1842. His earliest 
attention was claimed by the state of 
affairs on the Indus, where the Ameers 
of Sinde continue An a doubtful attitude, 
and by the state of affairs in Afghanistan, 
where our troops were remaining in a 
state of uncertainty as to their future 
operations, and where our captives were 
putting up earnest, but at times almost 
hopeless, prayers for their liberation—a 
liberation which even the women of the 
party seem to have thought was not to be 
obtained by negotiation and ransom, but 
by hard lighting. At first his lordship 
adopted the notion of his predecessor; 
and it is said that positive orders wdre 
more than once drawn up for withdraw¬ 
ing all our troops, and commencing a 
treaty with men whom no treaty could 
bind.* But the clear head and high 

• Some new failures and disasters contributed 
to depress the spirits of lus lordship and his coun¬ 
cil. Ghuzneo was recaptured by the Afghans: 
the poor sepoys left there were all fiont-bittcn 
and rendered spiritless and unlit for service ; 
provisions were not to he obtained ; relief was 
despaired of; and on the 6th of March Colonel 
Palmer evacuated the place in pursuance of a 
capitulation with some of the Afghan chiefs. 
The diminished force had scarcely marched out 
of the citadel ere it was attacked by the savage 
fanatic Ghazees. On one spot an English officer, 
his wife, their servants, and thirty sepoys were 
massacred. Native women and children, and 
sepoys as helpless as they—their powder being 
all consumed—were butchered by the Ghazec 
knives, or were knocked down in heaps by dis¬ 
charges of artillery. Colopel Palmer was put to 
the torture; and then he and his nine surviving 
British officers were thrown into a small ana 
filthy dungeon. Nearly at the same time, Gene¬ 
ral England, who was taking stores and reinforce¬ 
ments to Candaliar, came upon the enemy in an 
unexpected position, aud met with a reverse: 
and tide, though trifling in its consequences ami 
easy to be repaired, contributed to renew the 
panic of the Indian government- General Pol¬ 
lock was ordered to be ready to retreat, and Nott 


heart of the Duke of Wellington re¬ 
volted at this line of policy, and the 
English people ami, assuredly, the ma¬ 
jority of the cabinet felt with the duke. 
The indignation of the country would 
have broken up the new ministry if Lord 
Ellenborough had followed the plan 
which he had been induced to entertain, 
momentarily and reluctantly, by the ad¬ 
vice of others whose seat of sensibility 
was mostly in the purse.* In a happy 
moment his lordship in council pro¬ 
nounced the word “ Forwardand from 
that moment our prestige began to 

received orders to retreat simultaneously with 
him. 

“Such was the state of utter hopelessness iu 
which our affairs were plunged when Lord Ellen- 
borough received an answer to those communi¬ 
cations which bad made England mourn * like 
Rachel weeping for her children, and as one that 

would not be comforted/.That word of 

command, at whose sound the eagles of the em¬ 
pire had quailed, came booming over the ocean, 
and echoed through the mountains of Afghanistan. 
The vigour and confidence of the troop9 were 
instantaneously renewed /*—Westminster Review, 
No. LXXXL 

The writer of this able article, who appears to 
have had good sources of information, states tint 
previously to the arrival of Wellington’s word 
of command, there was one high-minded and 
thoroughly-informed adviser of the; governor- 
general that urged energetic measures hy every 
argument in his power, offering at the same time 
to provide both stores and carriages, and sug- 
gee hng other arrangements which would have 
ensured success. We have good reasons for be¬ 
lie* ing that this high-mindea and accomplished 
individual was Mr. Robertson, formerly governor 
at Agra. 

* It does not appear tluit any member of the 
new administration ever contemplated the recall 
beyond the Iudus of Pollock, Sale, or Nott. At 
the close of the following session of parliament 
Sir Robert Peel, in reply to the attacks of Lord 
Palmerston, exclaimed:—** The noble lord says, 
4 Who contemplated the abandonment of Afghan¬ 
istan ?* I could tell the noble lord I Beware ! I 
say, let the noblo lord beware of indiscriminate 
reflections upon those now in office.” 
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■brighten, our disgraces to he remedied. 
We speak nut of vengeance for the past : 
this was not, or never ought to have 
been, a vsar of retaliation and revenge; 
it was a war of retrieval, a war of libera¬ 
tion—it was a war for retrieving all that 
was highest and most valuable to us, our 
national character, the honour of our arms 
and the spoil of our prestige, wanting 
which we should have had not one, hut 
many wars to undertake in the East:—it 
was a war for releasing, in the only be¬ 
coming manner, the sons and daughters 
of Britain from a foul Afghan imprison¬ 
ment. 

In the meanwhile Sale, in spite of doubt 
and uncertainty as to the orders he might 
receive, and in spite of many other dis¬ 
couraging circumstances, had continued 
to holdout manfully behind the shattered 
walls of Jellalabad. Ilis sorties had 
continued to he frequent and successful. 
Through these sorties many of Akhar 
Khan’s people were killed and wounded, 
while* many more w ere so disheartened that 
they quitted the camp, and turned their 
faces towards their own homes. On the 
morning of the 7th of April Si le defeated 
Akhar Khan in the open field, with only a 
part of the troops that chief boasted he had 
been blockading. The defeat was signal: 
two Afghan standards, four guns which 
had been lost by our Cabul army, and 
nearly all Akbar’s ordnance, stores, tents, 
&c. f were taken. Next to Sale himself, 
the heroes of this day were Lieutenant- 
Colonel llennie, Colonel Monteith, Cap¬ 
tains Broadfoot, Fenwick, Pattison, Old¬ 
field, and Havelock, and Lieutenant 
Maync. Unhappily the gallant Dcunic 
was killed. But notwithstanding this 
victory, the situation of the brigade was 
still very precarious, for the provisions 
were almost all consumed. At last, on 
Friday, the 15th of April, Sale received 
the joyful intelligence that Pollock’s camp 
was at Ali Boghau, only eight miles from 
Jellalabad, and that he would certainly 
be at Jellalabad in the course of the next 
morning. And accordingly, on Saturday 
morning, at about eight o’clock, General 
Pollock and his force arrived under a 
salute of seventeen guns.* On Sunday, 

* *' General Pollock,” saya our younp officer, 
“ is very much liked in camp, as being up to hia 


the day after this opportune arrival, there 
were three more distinct shocks of earth¬ 
quake ; but they did no harm, and passed 
almost unnoticed by our rejoicing soldiers. 
Pollock bad soundly beaten the Afghans 
in the Khyber Pass and above it; and be¬ 
fore he reached Jellalabad the beleaguer¬ 
ing army had dissolved, or was in rapid 
fiight, although, only a few days before, 
the Afghans, to deceive and distress some 
of their English captives, had been w aving 
their hands, and shouting 44 ^ ha bash ! 
(Bravo!) All is over. The Feririgee 
army has been cut up in the Khyber Pass, 
and all their guns taken by Sultan Jan!” 

As soon as it w r as known that General 
Pollock intended to ad\ance and not to 
retreat, the people of Cabul began to 
deseit the city iu great numbers, from 
dread of our army, and all e(Torts to in¬ 
duce the people to meet and oppose Pol¬ 
lock on his march were found to be fruit¬ 
less. Many of the khans either struck 
□ way for their own mountains, or agreed 
that some one or two of the English pri¬ 
soners should be released in order to open 
friendly negotiations with the victorious 
general. Just at this crisis Major-Gene¬ 
ral Elphinstone breathed his lash—“ a 
happy release for him,” says a fellow- 
prisoner, 44 from suffering of mind and 
body. Deeply he felt his humiliation, 
and bitterly regretted the day when he 
resigned the homo-born pleasures of his 
native land, to hazard the high reputa¬ 
tion of a proud name in a climate and 
station for which he was constitutionally 

unfit.It is due no less to the 

memory of tlie dead than to the large 
circle of living friends and relatives who 
will mourn bis loss, that 1 should record 
how, to the very last moment of his being, 
he exhibited a measure of Christian bene¬ 
volence, patience, and high-6ouled forti¬ 
tude, which gained him the affectionate 
regard and admiring esteem of all who 
witnessed his prolonged sufferings and his 
dying struggles, and who regarded him 
as the victim less of his own faults than 
of the errors of others.”* The sirdar 

work, and not caring how the men dress, bO long 
ua they Jight." —A/6’. Journal. 

* Lieutenant Vincent Eyre, Journal of Im¬ 
prisonment in Affghamatan, &c. 

The monatrous mistake was in appointing an 
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agreed to send the general’s body to Jel- 
lalabad for honourable interment; but a 
set of savages interrupted the escort near 
Jugdulluk, broke open the rude eolfin 
which a Cabul carpenter had made, 
stripped the body of the general, pelted 
it with stones, and would have burned it 
but for the remonstrances of the sirdar’s 
men, who threatened them with the ven¬ 
geance of their master. The body was 
afterwards repacked and forwarded on its 
way to Jellalabad. By this time several 
of the Afghan chiefs were waging war 
upon one another in the neighbourhood 
of Cabul. It was difficult, even with the 
best management, to occupy the country 
—but happily there was no lougcr any 
intention of so doing —it was easy to 
regain possession of Cabul and to scatter 
the divided, distracted army of such an 
anarchic people. The sirdar now offered 
to release the English ladies and children 
unconditionally; but bis dispatch was in¬ 
tercepted and destroyed by one of the 
khans. One security for the lives, at least, 
of these interesting prisoners was in the 
circumstance that the women and chil¬ 
dren of Akbar’s own family and of some 
other chiefs were in our hands, and the 
barbarians thought that if they murdered 
their captives, we should retaliate by 
murdering ours. The Shah Sujah was 
treacherously assassinated by one Sujah 
Dowlah, “a handsome quiet-looking 
man,” who now tried hard to persuade 
the English prisoners that the Shah 

officer so broken in health to such a command, in 
such a country; and Elphmstono’s capital fault 
was in accepting the appointment- We have 
heard that lus acceptance was doubting!y and 
reluctantly given, and that, bo foie lie loti Eng¬ 
land, he expressed in a club, nml in various 
other places, his wonder why the government 
should have selected him. It appears that lie 
never had a clay’s health from his tiist arrival at 
Afghanistan, and that during all the Calml can¬ 
tonment affair ho whs suffering the agonies of 
cruel and complicated diseases. Such things 
have happened before, and will veiy probably 
happen again (unless our routine system of pro¬ 
motions be altered ), but we hope and trust it 
will never happen again that a commanding 
officer shall be surrounded by so many imbecile 
iuept men. Nothing idiort of the most positive 
evidence could have made us credit the fact, that 
such a number of British officers should have 
mustered among them so small an amount of 
energy and ability, and common attention to tlielr 
routine duties. 


had played us false, and that ho bad 
committed a praiseworthy act in getting 
rid of him. The assassin’s real motive 
was to avenge an attempt which had 
been made upon the life of Akbar by 
an agent of Shah Sujah; but many of 
these Afghan chiefs had become wonder¬ 
fully anxious to prmc that they had 
always been the friends of English, 
and that it was the late Shah who made 
the insurrection and called upon all 
the mountain tribes to destroy our army 
on its retreat through the Passes. 41 Shah 

# Strange as it may appear, it positively 
asserted by various parties that Shah Sujah pro¬ 
moted, at least, the insurrection m the city, irom 
feelings of personal enmity to Bui nos. “ 

" Captain Conolly had obtained convincing 
proof that Sliah Sujah originated tho rebellion 
villi a view to get rid oi Buiiies, whom he 
detested, and of several chiefs, whom he ho|icd 
to see fall a Hucrillce to our vengeance; litllr. 
anticipating the ruinous remit to himself and to us. 
Poor Bui nos had made hut lew li lends among 
the chiefs, who now never mention Ins uume but 
in terms of the bilteiest hatted aucl s.corn. He 
seems to have kept too much aloot irom them; 
thus they hud no opportunity of appreciating his 
many valuable qualities, and saw m him only 
the tiuveller, who had come to spv the nakedness 
of the land, in older that he might betray it to 
his couiitr>nien. The king considered linn as a 
personal enemy, and dieadud Ins piobahie suc¬ 
cession to the post of envoy on the departure of 
Sir W. MacNaghten.”—JS [i/ie. 

At the same time several of the chiefs, and not 
a few of tho people, who were attached to Dost 
Mohamcd, could not forget that Buruoshad been 
hospitably entertained by the Dost, whom ho 
afferwnrds helped to pack off as a state prisoner 
for Hindustan. Had it only been tor the varying 
parts which lie had played at Cabul—now tho 
friend and panegyrist of the Dost, ami now the 
supporter of Shah Sujah—Buineft ought never 
to hav e been left in that city m in any part of 
Afghanistan. As matters went, he was always 
the most conspicuous and forward of all our 
functionaries; nearly everything was done through 
him, and while Sir William MucNaghtcn, tho 
envoy, resided in the cantonment, lie, the envoy’s 
asriotant, resided m the city, and was constantly 
reminding the people, by lus presence, of his past 
history. 

On the whole, we are much disposed to agree 
with Lord Elletiborough in tho view he took of 
the Shah's conduct. In a dispatch addressed to 
General S*r Jasper Nieholls, his lordship in 
council says-—“The information received with 
respect to the conduct of the Shah Sujah during 
the late transactions is necessarily imperfect, and, 
moreover, of a somew hat contrudictoiy character. 

It is not probable that the iusuirection against 
our troops should have originated with him. It is 
most probable, and it is almost proved, that he 
has adopted it, and, powerless in himself* is 
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Sujah’s youngest son, Futty .lung, was 
proclaimed £ing by one party, while the 
Harukzies formed another party and op¬ 
posed him. From the close neighbour¬ 
hood of Cab ill, the civil or clan warfare 
was carried into the very heart of that 
city; and Futty Jung, who hoped to re¬ 
tain the treasure, if not the throne of his 
father, the murdered Shah, was closely 
besieged in the Hall a Jlissar. On the tith 
of June a mine w as sprung under one of 
the towers of the Ha I la llissar, but the 
storming party was driven back with loss. 
On the following day, however, Futty 
Jung, finding liis people disinclined to 
support him any longer, made terms with 
Akbar and the other chiefs, giving up a 
tower in the Ha 11 a llissar to each of them, 
and retaining for himself possession of the 
royal residence, Hy this strange bargain 
the citadel was now divided between four 
rival tribes, the Dooraunces, the Haruk- 
Tics, the Ohilzies, and the Kuzzilbashes, 
each being represented by its chiefs. 

On the 2nd of June news was brought 
to Cabul that General Nott had gained a 
great victory under the walls of Can- 
dahar, and had killed 2000 of the 
Afghans. Nott also succeeded in seizing 
the person of Sufter Jung, a rebel son of 
Shah Sujah, who had fought against his 
own father, and had now been fighting 
against the English. The sirdar Akbar 
Khan now told the English prisoners at 
Cabul, that he intended shortly to march 
to Jellalahad, in order to pay his respects 
to General Pollock! Hut, from other 
quarters, the Englishmen heard that he 
meditated carrying them all off to the 
■ banks of the Oxus. This was the man 
who, after concluding the treaty with Mac 
Naghten, put on his boots and spurs on 
the morning of the departure of our army 
from Cabul, and told the assembled chiefs 
he was going to slay all the Feringee dogs: 
and this was the man who, on the passage 
of our troops through the Khoord Cabul 
Pass, followed with some chiefs in the 
rear, and in the same breath called to the 
Afghans in Persian (a language which 
many of our officers and people under¬ 
stood) to desist from firing, and in Push* 

prepared to side with eitlipr party by which he 
may hope to be maintained upon his precarious 
throne. 1 


too (a dialect of the country which none 
of our people understood) to continue 
firing at the infidel dogs. On the^Uth 
of June there was a shock of an earth¬ 
quake at Cabul, and Futty Jung, the 
Dooraunce chief, and youngest sou of 
Shah Sujah, was proclaimed king hy 
Akbar, who contented himself for the 
present witli the title of Vizier. Hut it 
should appear that our Indian govern¬ 
ment had begun once more to lost* heart 
and confidence, and to doubt w hethcr the 
united forces should return at once to the 
country below the Khybcr Pass, or take a 
forward position near Jellalahad, or ad¬ 
vance upon Cabul. As late as the 4th of 
July, Lord Ellen borough seemed to 
despond about the advance upon Cabal. 
Writing to General Nott from Allahabad, 
his lordship said that “ failure in the 
attempt is certain and irretrievable ruin 
and that “ the loss of another army, from 
whatever cause it might arise, might be 
fatal to our government in India.” After 
his junction with Sale, Pollock halted 
more than four months at Jellalahad. 
During tins long time the troop at Jcl- 
lalabad were much afflicted by dysentery 
and other sicknesses, arising chiefly from 
bad food, improper or inadequate cloth¬ 
ing, and the want of tents.* A great 
many died; and all the surviving soldiers 
were impatient to quit the place and 
march forward for the Afghan capital. 
If this long delay was partly owing to 
the difficulty of procuring cattle and for¬ 
warding supplies and reinforcements it is 

• The young officer,whose MS. Journal we liavw 
repeatedly quoted, mentions several facts which 
we have not seen noticed elsewhere- 

On the 18th of April, owing to the great scarcity 
of forage and of provisions, the horses both of the 
cavalry and .ntillcry were put upon slioit allow¬ 
ance, and the men upon half rations! 44 1 think, 11 
says our young friend, 44 it is very plain that wo 
shall soon be obliged either to go on towards 
Cabul or to go back to Peshawer. 1 

A good many of the men died of apoplexy; 
and some of cholera, and some ot the small-pox. 
Ho attributes some of the sickness to the quantity 
of umipe grapes which the* country people 
brought in, and which the English soldiers ato 
voraciously. Tlio thermometer was at 110°. 

At the end of May everybody seemed to think 
that Pollock was about to retreat to India, and 
thut government would liayo enough to do to 
protect India, as all the people of the indepen¬ 
dent states were said to be eager to invade our 
territories.—ATS. Journal . 
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pretty clear that it. was partly owing to the 
indecision of government and to the want 
of proper energy and ability in the com¬ 
missariat, and ( perhaps) in some other 
branches of the service. At length —about 
the middle of July— General Pollock 
received instructions to advance on Calml 
as quickly as possible. Pollock, however, 
could not, or at least did not, move until 
the 20th of August.* Akbar Khan de¬ 
clared, with an expression of savage de¬ 
termination in his countenance, that so 
surely as Pollock advanced lie would take 
all his English prisoners into Toorkistan 
and make presents of them to the different 
chief, of that wild country. On the 15th 
of August, General Nott, at the head of 
about 7000 men, had left Candahar for 
Ghnznec and Cabnl—a distance of about 
300 miles. Sultan Jan started to meet 
Nott before he should reach Ghuznce; 
he fancied he was going to a certain vic¬ 
tory, but lie sustained a complete defeat, 
and Ghuznee being retaken,f Nott con- 
tinued his advance. General Pollock was 
equally successful, and l>oth armies were 
satisfactorily proving that our soldiers, 
both native and European, only required 
proper commanders to be invincible. 
It was now expected that General Nott 
would reach Calm I early in September; 
and that Pollock would be only a few 
days after him. 

On the 25th of August, Akbar kept his 
threat by hurrying off his prisoners to¬ 
wards Toorkistan. On the 3rd of Sep- 

“ We marched flora that horrid stifling hole 
Jellalabftd oil the 20th ( Vugust) ”— MS. Jvutnal. 

“We left Tellahihnd with the intention of ad¬ 
vancing on Cabul; hut, what with the inefficiency 
of our commissariat, I think we shall never get 
there ; supplies ot every description arc veiy 
scarce. I think it a great deal moie likely that v,u 
shall make a stiong demonstration on the l’assta, 
and cover the retreat of the Candahar force, whi/h 
must now lie \eiy near Ghuznee, equipped in 
rebpert better than General Pollock's.” 

f Making every allowance for the situation in 
which she wrh placed, we cannot but hope that 
the following piojhuko in Lady Sale’s Journal 
dropped frorp ner pen in the hurry of tho mo¬ 
ment, and without due reflection 

"We hear that General Nott ha9 arrived at 
Ghiunee, has blown up the new buij in flic city, 
and has put to death nearly every man, woman, 
and child found there. We cannot be surprised 
at the men taking signal vengeance; but tcc fear 
the news is too good to be to «c." 


every 


timber the unhappy party reached 
Pameean, every indignity ‘having been 
heaped upon them by the wav. There 
they were halted under a fort, until fresh 
orders should be received from the ter¬ 
rible Akbar. On the 11th the Khan who 
had charge of them, pud who was “a man 
that would do anything for money,” 
signed an agreement with hvc English 
officers, who promised to give him 20,000 
rupees, and to ensure him 1000 rupees 
per month. After this, the Khan hoisted 
the flag of defiance on the Mails of the 
fort, telling the prisoners that they had 
no longer anything to fear—that they 
should not be carried into Toorkistan— 
that they should remain when* they were 
until General Pollock sent a detachment 
to convey them hack to Cnbul in honour 
and safety. He had told the prisoners 
that lie had received Ahbar’s orders to 
hurry them on their journey, and to 
butcher all the sick and all those for whom 
there was^o conveyance. Several neigh¬ 
bouring chiefs, knowing how matters 
were going at Calml, and hoping to ob¬ 
tain some Phiglish money, came over to 
the fort and tendered their allegiance to 
Major Pottingcr. Some two or three of 
them w’ith much form and ceremony 
swore on the Koran to be faithful to Ma¬ 
jor Pottinger and his companions, who 
appointed a commissariat otiicer, and re¬ 
solved, in case Akbar should send troops 
against them, to hold out till they should 
receive assistance, even though they 
should be reduced to eat the rats and 
mice, of which they had a grand stock in 
the old fort.* On the 15th a letter was 
received at the fort, stating that all Cabul- 
had risen against Akbar the new Vizier; 
that Nott’s and Pollock’s forces were 
coming up rapidly ; that Akbar had fled 
to the Toba mountains, and that other 
chiefs, who dreaded alike the vengeance 
of the English soldiers and the venge¬ 
ance of the people of Cabul, had fled in 
various directions and with only a few 
followers. It was also reported that a 
light English force had been sent to their 
aid, and was making forced marches 
towards the fort. Upon this Major Pot¬ 
tinger, no longer a prisoner, but acting 

* Lady Sale, Journal. 
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ns £ viceroy and malting grants of land 
and assigning revenues to the hHl chiefs, 
to keep them in good humour, determine 
to quit till* old fort, and return with the 
whole party along the road leading to 
Cabul. The party, attended by a number 
of chiefs, set out from the fort on the 
16th, hoping to meet their English friends 
on the road, and at the same time fearing 
that they might encounter some of Ak- 
bar’s desperate and vindictive people 
As they encamped for the first evening 
they received a letter stating that Pol¬ 
lock's force, after lighting from mid-day 
to midnight, had eventually forced the 
Khoord Cabul Pass, and had charged the 
enemy as far as the hills on the north 
side of the city of Cabul; that Nott had 
attacked and pursued them in another di¬ 
rection : that the Kuzzilbashes and adher¬ 
ents of the late Shah Sujah had made 
themselves completely masters of the city; 
and that Akbar Khan, Sultan Jan, Achmed 
Khan, and the other hostile Khans, who 
had all been defeated, were nowhere to 
be heard of. This was pleasant news; 
but at the same time our returning prison¬ 
ers were alarmed by the repo: t that 2000 
horse were following them up to recapture 
them and to carry them into the deserts be¬ 
yond the Oxus. Put their last fears were 
soon removed: at two o'clock in the 
morning of the 17th they were roused 
from their slumber by the arrival of a 
horseman with a letter from Sir Richmond 
Shakespear, who was coming with 600 
mounted Kuzzilbashes to meet them. The 
party setoff early, and at mid-day reached 
some deserted forts at the foot of a moun¬ 
tain pass. They were sitting under the 
walls of one of these forts, sheltering 
themselves from the sun, when, at three 
o’clock, Sir Richmond arrived; and was 
received, with one exception, with heart¬ 
felt pleasure.* “ Our gallant countryman,” 

* “ That one, General Shelton, could not for¬ 
get the honour due to his rank as the sonior 
military man; and was much offended at Sir 
Richmond not having called un him /list, and 
reported his ai rival in due form. Even were this 
a military duty, Sir II. was perfectly exonerated 
in its omission ; for the greater part of the ladies, 
and some gentlemen, had seated themselves 
where he must pass, anxious to offer their ac¬ 
knowledgments to him for his prompt assist¬ 
ance."— Journal of the Disasters in AffigbanxsUvn, 
ly IajAij Sale. 


says one of the party, and one of the best 
among them, “was greeted on our side 
with no boisterous cheers of tri umph; for 
all seemed alike conscious that the utter¬ 
ance of such sounds would but inaptly 
express the deep feelings of gratitude that 
agitated our inmost hearts. Our joy was 
too great, too overwhelming for the tongue 
to utter. That we should have escaped un¬ 
hurt, witli so many delicate women, young 
children, and tender infants, through such 
numerous perils, fatigues, and privations, 
and, above all, from the hands of such 
merciless enemies as Akbar Khau and his 
Ghilzic confederates, seemed at first too 
much lor the senses to realize; nor could 
even the most thoughtless among us fail 
to recognise and acknowledge, in all that 
had befallen us, the distinguishing grace 
and protecting providence of a forbearing 
and merciful God. We now for the first 
time learned that General Pollock had 
reached Cabul on the 15th, where one of 
his first acts had been to hasten the de¬ 
parture of the Kuzzilhashes to our aid, by 
a donation of 10,000 rupees.”* Hut the 
party had still a long march and a difli- 

Tliis is precisely I he sort of behaviour wi* 
houlrl have expected from Shelton, who did. 
little enough in the can Ion merits, and who ap¬ 
pears to have done absolute!) nothing during 
the march and counter march of the prisoners, 
hut, to have left everything to he done by Major 
I’ottingcr and one or two of the Indus of the? 
party. 

* Lieutenant Eyre, Journal. 

“The aimy as it advanced hnd some .sharp 
rork, first at the memorable Jugdulltik 1*0*5, 
and afterwards a little beyond Tezeen, when* 
they were op pined hv sonic 10,000 or 12,000 men 
headed by Akbar Khan. At the two places wo 
had on our side about, 250 killed ami wounded : 
one officer. Captain Nugent, of the commissariat 
dcp.iitinrnt, was killed at Jugdiilluk, and four 
or li\e officers were wounded. Altogether our loss 
was not girat, as out of the whole army they had 
not so many killed and wounded as we had on 
mr march down from Cabul for JelUlabad in 
October last; and then wc* had only 25u0 men, 
and "they had now about 7000. At Te/.een the 
uemy got u taste of the swords of her majesty's 
3rd dragoons, which let them know ol what sort 
•f stuff a regiment of European cuvalry is com¬ 
posed. The army, after hasirig beaten Akbur’s 
rorce, continued their match without the slightest 
molebtaUon, and arriving at Cabul on the evening 
P the 15lh of September, they planted the British 
dour* ou the highest peak of the Balia Hiwaft 
5ii tho morning of the 16th.. The town. 1 believe, 
was almost totally deserted."— MS. Journal of a 
Young Officer. 
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cult country between them and Cabul, and 
were not without their apprehensions that 
Akbar might make some desperate effort 
to recover his lost prey. Sir It. Shakespear 
forwarded an earnest request to General 
Pollock that more troops might instantly 
be sent out to their support, as the pass 
of Suffed Khak, through which they must 
inarch, was reported to be occupied by a 
band of marauders. At the same time it 
was determined that the party should 
move forward by forced marches, for 
which every facility was afforded by the 
Kuzzilbash chiefs, in supplying them with 
fresh horses. On the dawn of the 18th 
the march was resumed. Ou the 20th 
they met an English officer, who gave 
them the welcome* intelligence that Gene¬ 
ral Sale's brigade was only a few miles 
distant on the road to meet them. A 
little farther on they saw a laxly of her 
Majesty's 3rd dragoons, with a squadron 
of Bengal cavalry, quietly picketed in 
some fields. 

4< All doubt was now at an end; wc 
were once more under the safeguard of 
British troops. General Sale was there 
in person ; and his happiness at regaining 
his long-lost wife and daughter may be 
imagined; the gallant veteran's coun¬ 
tenance was an index of his feelings, and 
apathetic indeed must have been the heart 
that failed to sympathize with his holy 
joy. The camp was still a few miles 
farther on, and we formed a procession 
of glad spirits as we moved along towards 
the pass of Suffed Khak, whose heights 
we could discern crowned with British 
bayonets. This wc found to be a part of 
the brave 13tli light infantry (Sale's own 
regiment), who, as the ladies succes¬ 
sively ascended the hill, raised three 
hearty cheers to each of them: sounds 
never to be forgotten, producing a thrill 
of ecstasy through the whole frame. The 
mountain-guns, under Captain Backhouse, 
Wound up the scene with a royal salute.”* 
It was a glorious rescue—it was a scene 
worthy of an epic, but, alas! that the 
number of the rescued should be so 
small !f On the 21st the happy party 

* E\ re. 

-}- Major General Shelton, of her Majesty’s 44th 
foot, stands at the head of the list. The total 
number of all that were released and recovered by 


marched with Sale's brigade to Killa-Ka- 
zee, a village close to Cabul. At 2 p.m. 
on the same day they started for Gene¬ 
ral Pollock's camp on the plain cast of 
Cabul. Near the tomb of the Emperor 
Baber they passed General Nott’s camp. 
Thence their road I:»y through the city. 
The streets were almost °mpty, and an 
unnatural silence prevailed. A striking 
contrast to the noise and hustle of former 
days! They passed the spot where 
Burnes’s house had stood. That house 
was now a heap of rubbish, and its pretty 
garden a desolate waste. It was here 
that the unfortunate man used to look 
forward with enthusiasm to the rapid 
amelioration of the country through the 
agency of British enterprise and skill.* 
An unreal, fatal vision, and awfully dis¬ 
sipated ! The party entered General 
Pollock's camp at sunset. Again the ar¬ 
tillery uttered its boisterous notes of wel¬ 
come, and old friends crowded around 
with their hearty congratulations. For 
the present their cup of joy was full.f 
But when the first’rapture was over, rest 
and reflection, and the scenes which sur¬ 
rounded them, milst have brought to 
their recollection the thousands that had 
perished, and the many friends whose 
bones lay bleaching] on the mountain-tops 
or in the dreadful Passes.} 

Victory was now perched upon the 

Nott’s and Pollock's brilliant advance to Cabul, 
and by Sale's forward movement from that place, 
was only 122. Of this number 9 were ludiea and3 
the wives of noncommissioned oflieers or privates; 
22 were children; 34 were oflieers, and the rest, 
with the exception of two or three regimental 
clerks, were British non-commissioned oflieers • 
or privates. 

* Kyre. 

f Id. 

i Some of the firat Bad occupations of our troops 
were to collect the bones of their slaughtered 
countrymen, and give them interment. Our 
young officer, whose regiment did not pioceed to 
Cubttl, but was halted near Gundumuck, has 
several entries in his journal about these melan¬ 
choly operations. 

“ August 29th. The general went out this 
morning with 200 cavalry and two regiments of 
infantry to look at u hill where the remainder of 
the In avo 44th. and the last survivors belonging 
to the ill fated Cabul army, were said to have met 
their untimely end at the liand of the cruel and 
treacherous Afghans. On arriving at the hill 
where they expected to find the bleached bones 
of our people, they saw only about 100 of the 
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British standard wherever it was raised. 
One of the most confident predictions of 
those who had pleaded for the continuance 
of the Cf mpany's commercial character 
and monopoly of the China trade, had 
been verified: from the moment that that 
trade had been thrown open, there had 
been nothing but dissension and confusion 
at Canton, and the quarrel had led to war 
and to the invasion of the Celestial Em¬ 
pire by a British fleet and army. The 
a ictorics obtained in the rivers and on the 
plains of China were rapidly rumoured 
throughout India, and produced a salu¬ 
tary impression among the mountains of 
Afghanistan, as well as in other neigh¬ 
bouring countries. They warned all our 
enemies that our enterprise, our strength, 
and resources were undiininished. On 
the ‘21st of September, Lord Ellcuborougli, 
being then at Simla, in the Himalaya 
mountains, issued an encouraging procla¬ 
mation, in w Inch he stated that he had 
that very day received the reports of three 
victories: one, obtained on the 30th of 
August, by Major-General Nott, over 
12,000 Afghans, 38 miles to the south¬ 
west of Ghuznee; one, on tlie 8tb of Sep¬ 
tember, by Major-General Pollock, over 
the troops of Mohamed Akbar Khan and 
the Ghilzie chiefs at Jugdulluk; and one, 
on tlie 16th of June, by the expedition on 
the egast of China, within the mouth of 
the river Yang-tse-Kiang. Before the 
news of these victories reached them, our 
old foes in Nepaul and some of the Kajpoot 

enemy's cavalry, who presently wheeled lound 
and fled along the Cabul road. 

“ 8th September, Thursday. I went out with 
Oldfield and some others to the hills where pait of 
the 44th weie said to have perished. We lound 
fiom 60 to 70 skeletons, all headless. Duly a 
very few of the skulls were left on the spot, the 
Afghan? havin« carried most of them off as 
trophies Those that I saw had chiefly light hau 
on them. These skulls were all broken iu pieces. 
It was altogether a most horrible sight. 

“18th September, Sunday. A largo party of 
officers and some Europeans of the horse-artillery 
went out to the hill where the 44th made their 
last stand, and buried a great many of the skele¬ 
tons there, to the number of 1G2; and there were 
about 50 or 60 more left unburied. Some officers 
who knew poor Hamilton say that they saw his 
body and skull, and recognised them by Borne 
particular marks he had. 

4 * 19th, Monday. A party again went out to 
the hill to bury the bones that were left \ ester day. 
They buried about CO skeletons."— MS. Journal. 


tribes in Central India w r cre in a state of 
violent excitement; and even the Burmese 
looked anxiously towards China, and 
seemed more than half determined to try 
again the fortune of war by invading 
Arracan and the Tenasscrim provinces. 
But as soon as it was known that the 
Chinese were flying before our troops, 
that the Afghans had been beaten in 
every encounter, and that Cabul had 
been re-captured, both Burmese and Ne- 
paulcse, together with every independent 
state in Hindustan, gave up their warlike 
projects and hastened to make the most 
amicable professions lo our India govern¬ 
ment. 

We bad, however, bad quite enough of 
Afghan connexions and interferences; 
there was no longer a man that could be 
deluded by a vision like that of Bumes ; 
we had released our captives, retrieved the 
honour of our arms, and by a series of well- 
ordered and gloriously-fought battles re¬ 
duced the Afghan pride; and therefore it 
was felt that we had little else to do than 
to evacuate a country which we ought 
never to have entered, and leave the 
Khans and clans to their own anarchy. 
On the 1st of October Lord Ellenborough 
issued a proclamation from Simla, the 
spot where Lord Auckland had declared 
tlie war, stating that the disasters in Af¬ 
ghanistan having been avenged upon every 
scene of past misfortune, the British army 
would be withdrawn to the Sutledge. And 
on the 12th of October, after destroying 
the fortifications, the Grand Bazaar, two 
mosques, and other buildings, tlie British 
troops evacuated Cabul, and marched off 
in three divisions for .lellalabad, where 
they arrived in the course of the 22ud and 
the two following days.* 

• It has been saiil that nearly the whole of the 
city, with the exception of tlie Bulla lhssnr and 
the friendly Ku77.ilhash quartet, w.is laid in rum*. 
Hut tlie following is General Pollock's account 
of the extent of the destruction:— 

'* Previously to my depurluie from Cabul, I 
destroyed with gunpowder the Gi.uid Hazar of 
that city, c.dled the Chahar Clmttah, limit in tlie 
reign of Aurutig/cbe by the celebrated Ah Met* 
dun Khar, and which im^y be considered to have 
been the most lrequented part uf Cabul, and 
known as tlie grand emporium of tins pait of 
Ceniral Asia. The remains of our late on\ov 
and minister had been exposed to public insult 
m this bazar, and my mothe iu effecting it* ue 
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Prom Jell al a bad they continued their 
long march to Ferozopoor, where, as Lord 

atruction lus been to impiess upon the Afghans, 
that their atrocious conduct touaiits a llnlisli 
functionary has not been suffered to pass with 
impunity. A mosque also, at one end >f the 
)>a/.>u. and uiuthei near the cantonment, and 
designated the 1‘Vnngee Mosque, to commemorate 
the emits ot lour ye.ir, have likewise been de¬ 
ployed.’’— Ihs/JutiJu $. 

The Alihan tribes occasionally harassed the 
reais of out re til mg columns, and made attempts 
upon the baggage. Some lew valued lncs were 
lost in lepelling these attacks. 1 heir fate was 
the more deplored as they tell when the Imsnies* 
was ended, and when all the real lighting u as 
over. Almost the Inst shot tired by the fugitive 
maraud'‘is, who ne\er stopped to light, killed 
Lieutenant Walter Terry, of the Rmnbay aitrl- 
icry, a godson of Su Walter Scott, and the non of 
that amiable man and ptiine favourite ot 0111 threat 
novelist, the late Daniel Teny. There was not 
an officer in the whole Indian army moie re¬ 
spected and generally ht loved than this risiug 
youug man—the pnde and hope ot his mother, 
iuvteis, brother; and among all that tell in the 
foul Golgoth i of Afghanistan, theie wa> not one 
whose loss could be more depleted m las own 
home circle of family and friends. 

“ lie had beeouie well known to fame in 
India," says the valuable friend who attended 
him m his hr^tmoments, and read the piayeixfor 
the dead and j,hed team over hwgiuve, “Jromhis 
gullaul and adventitious journey, alone, m the 
disguise ol ,i native <Uxl<»r, to Candahar, which 
had twcitid umvei*.al praise and astonishment. 
We were drawn togotluu by our mutual lute lor 
the pencil, and while 1 minuted his talents and 
his rich fund of huinooi, 1 was still more ut- 
tached to linn thiough a kindness and con¬ 
sideration and delu.icy, which, to a man of 
my profession, in a seem* so unusual, was pe- 
culiarly valuable. When wo wont together 
on the campaign, I only shaied the unit omul 
feeling in my .idmuabou ot lus gallantry. A 
more gallant soldier certaiulv ne\er tought hm 
country’s battles! . • . Amidst the sorrows of 

this se\ere affliction. you have. tny dear madam, 
every consolation of which the case udmits. If 
the patiiotir sentiment be admitted that it is a 
happy and a noble thing loi a man to die lor his 
couutry, then your son s wa** a nobler death, for 
he received his dcaihwound withlus xwoid m Ins 
hand, gallantly rushing for waul at the haul of nil 
iu the path of glory."—MS. letter fiom the 
J.N-tAllen, R. V., to Mi.Tcirv's afflicted mother. 
t Other particulars of the mournful event aie be¬ 
fore the yvorld in Mr. Allen s * Diary of a Match 
through Afghanistan anil Siudc,’ London, ltM3. 

It appeals thui poor Teriy, on account ot his 
rure intelligence and intrepidity, had been se¬ 
lected for difficult reai-duty ; that, seeing some of 
the lavage Khyberees falling npou a few ol our 
helpless stragglers, lie rushed hack to the rescue ; 
and'thal the lira*, if not the only, •'hot the ttying 
Afghans fired, hit him in tire breast and mortally 
wouuded linn. This was on Sunday, the nth of 
November. Ho lingered until the morning ot 


El lenborough expressed it, they were 
“ within our native boundaries'." The 
governor-general was at Ferozepoor to 
receive and welcome them. Sit it* and his 
brigade met with the most flattering 
reception. They reached the right bank 
of the Sut ledge, opposite Ferozepoor, on 
Saturday the 17th of December: they 
crossed the river by a bridge of boats 
which was trimmed with flags, bright- 
coloured cloths, and the colours of the 
ribbon of the Jellalabad medal, which 
had been liberally distributed among 
them. At the end of tlic bridge of boats, 
on the left bank of the river, stood the 
governor-general with oil bis staff, and a 
little beyond him were ladies and oilioeis 
on elephants. The brigade then passi d 
through a complete street of elephants, 
and came to an open space where all the 
troops at that station (about 12,000 men), 
and all in full dress, wore diawn up in 
line, and presented arms as they passed. 
“ It was a gay and gallant sight, 1 says 
one of Sale’s officers; “ we were glad, and 
everybody seemed glad to see us back 
again!" lie views, dinners, anil balls en¬ 
sued. In proposing the health of (General 
Sale and the brave garrison of Jellalabad 
Lord Ellenborough said that it was they 
who had saved the name and fame of the 
British empire in India. At a grand 
review, on the 31st of December, 21,000 
troops and 102 guns were mustered on 
this one spot.* 

How, after his spirited and judicious 
conduct of this war. and its brilliant 
termination, Lord Ellenborough should 
have been so soon induced to cuter upon 
another war with a people equally or 
more barbarous than the Afghans, and, 
though uearer neighbours, much less for¬ 
midable, is a question not to be discussed 
until his lordship be heard in his ow n 
defence, and until many documents be 

Wednosdiy the iHh, ami then died like a Christ ia 
hoio. They buried him oil the evening of lha 
same day at Koulsii near the cam]), amidst 
large assemblage of Queen’s and Company*i 
officers, “and the eyes of many were dim with 
tears at his grave, who had little need to tear tin 
charge of weakness or uumdnliness.” Tin 
universal feeling there was that the bervice hm 
lo*t one of its most gallant, zealous, and uccom 
plislied officers. 

• MS. Journal of a young Officer. 
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laid before the public. And even then, 
theMiscussior; will more properly belong 
to political pamphlets ami reviews than 
to au historical sketch like the present. 
Neither the war in Afghanistan nor that 
in Simle will be a proper subject for his¬ 
tory until one generation, at least, shall 
have passed away. 

The Ameers of Simle had behaved in 
a treacherous manner while our troops 
were engaged, and suffering their 
unspeakable disasters, in Afghanistan; 
and it might he deemed proper to curb 
their insolence, chastise their treachery, 
and make them feel and remember tlmt 
the power of England had only slum¬ 
bered for a while, and that its wrath was 
not to be bra •. ed by any power in the East. 
Moreover, ]>urnes\s other dream about 
the navigation of the Indus, and the open¬ 
ing of a new hiuhwav to our commerce, 
may have had its influence; although 
that river, strictly speaking, is not navi¬ 
gable at all for ships or boats of any 
tonnage, and, if it were navigable, is not 
worth navigating Ibr any purposes either 
of war or of trade. It flows, from At¬ 
tack to the ocean, through a wild, 
sterile country, most thinly inhabited by 
a barbarous people. Above Attack there 
are rapids and whirlpools, which cannot, 
at any season of the year, be passed by 
any kind of boats or canoes. The line of 
commerce, as we have said, is a c/oss the 
Indus, and not up or down that river. 
Another imitative, pedantic notion,- • 
borrowed front the French, who, appa¬ 
rently, will never cease talking of the 
lttiine as their natural limit,—had un¬ 
luckily filled the heads of too many of 
'our Anglo-Indians: this was, that the 
Indus was the natural or proper limit, on 
that side, of our Indian Empire. A 
river, running us the Indus does, may be 
a good line of demarcation, and a very 
clear line ou a map; hut a river is not 
a good defensive frontier. The Indus, 
with a wild country beyond it, and a 
broad, sandy desert between it and our 
own stations and cantonments, afforded a 
far better defence against invasion or in¬ 
cursion than what we shall find by in¬ 
cluding the unprofitable desert in our do¬ 
minion and by advancing our frontier to ■ 
the left bank of the river. Something I 


too may have been owing to the impe¬ 
tuosity of the general, who was sent with 
an army to bring the Ameers of Sinde to 
reason, and to negotiate a new treaty with 
them. The fierce Ameers, who knew 
little of treaties, except how to break 
them, and who had given such recent 
proofs that they were not to be bound by 
any such obligations, certainly believed 
at the first that Sir Charles Napier and 
his army were coming to conquer their 
country, and to attach it permanently to 
our empire.* They had suffered some 
pecuniary loss and they fancied they had 
suffered still more (besides a loss of 
honour) by the treaty into which they 
had been forced by Lord Auckland at 
the advice of Burucs. They had been 
obliged to renounce their transit dutfes 
on merchandise, and as yet they had seen 
nothing of that “ hundred-fold benefit '* 
which had been promised them in the 
treaty. Moreover only some of the chiefs 
had entered into this treaty; and all of 
them were excited by the apprehension 
that the English intended to dispossess 
them of their hunting-grounds v, I rich lie 
along the banks of the Indus, and which, 
besides being the source of their chief and 
almost only amusement, were far more 
profitable to them than any trade np and 
down the river was likely to be for many 
a year. Lieutenant Eastwiek, assistant 
resident in Sinde, and one who appeal's to 
have been dazzled by Burnes’s vision, 
said to Noor Mohamed, the most power¬ 
ful of the Ameers, who complained that 
he saw no good to be derived by him and 
the other Ameers from the presence of a 
British army in Sinde:—“ As to the be¬ 
nefits resulting from the introduction of 
a British force, they are clear and pal¬ 
pable : employment will lie given to thou¬ 
sands, a vast influx of capital will en¬ 
courage commerce and manufactures, and 

• Th»s impression was common to thu Sinks, 
and to all the peoples and tribes dwelling upon or 
beyond the Indus. As our arm}, on 11 s return 
from Cahul, was passing through the Seik coun¬ 
try, the people were constantly saying to our 
officers—" You rail us your friends and allies, 
you tell »is you want nothing from us but our 
Inendsh.p; \ou keep your own counsels, but 
we know very well that you mi end to take our 
country and. keep it!”— MS. Journal of a Young 
‘tfficer. 
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money will eventually find its way into 
the treasuries of your highnesses. The 
Indus, now so barren, will teem with 
vessels, jungles will yield to the plough, 
and prosperity succeed to decay and de¬ 
population.” To these fine words Noor 
Mohamed replied“ All this may be 
very true, but I do not understand how it 
concerns us. What benefit do we derive 
from these changes v On the contrary, 
we shall sullor injury; our hunting pre¬ 
serves will be destroyed, our enjoyments 
curtailed. Von toll us that money will 
find its way into our treasury : it does not 
appear so; our contractors write to us 
that they are bankrupt, and have no 
means of fulfilling their contracts; goats, 
camels, are all absorbed by the English 
troops; trade is at a stand; pestilence has 
fallen ou the land. You talk about the 
people: what are the people to us, poor 
or rich ? What do we care, if they pay 
us our revenue? You tell me the country 
will flourish: it is quite good enough for 
ns, and not so likely to tempt the cupidity 
of its neighbours. Hindustan was rich, 
and that is the reason it is under your 
subjection. No ! give us our hunting 
preserves and our own enjoyments free 
from interference, and that is all we re¬ 
quire.”* This curious conversation took 
place in the Sinde Residency as far hack 
as January, 1839, when our Indian diplo¬ 
matists were endeavouring to conciliate 
the Ameers, in order to facilitate our ope¬ 
rations in Afghanistan. 

These chiefs were a brave and very vain 
set of men, almost as self-confident and 
presumptuous as the Burmese had been 
before the appearance of our army on the 
Irawaddi; and hence it was surmised 
that they would ily to arms rather than 
.submit much longer even to the existing 
treaty. 

“ Delusion as to the circumstances un¬ 
der which wc retired from Afghanistan,” 
says Ixml Ellenborough, “ and ignorance 
of our real strength, which they never 
experienced, would have induced a brave 
and barbarous people of plunderers to 
avail themselves of the first occasion in 
which we might be involved in difficul- 

* Correspondence relutwe to Siudc, 1838-43. 
Presented u» both Houses of Puiliameut by com¬ 
mand of Her Majestj, 18'3 


ties, to endeavour to throw off etujayements 
which they entered into wif.h reluctance , 
and to compel our retirement from the In - 
dus.”* 

It is said, too, that the Ameers could 
not restrain their own people, and much 
less the armed retainers of their neigh¬ 
bours; and it is pretty obvious that our 
India government preferred ai tacking and 
breaking their strength now, to waiting 
for a future collision when they might 
choose their own time and possibly take 
us by surprise. They signed a new 
treaty on the 14th of February, 1843, 
and broke it one day afterwards by at¬ 
tacking the residence of the British com¬ 
missioners with a large force; but then, it 
is alleged, that though the treaty had been 
signed and everything conceded that we 
asked for. Sir Charles Napier continued 
to advance, being apparently resolved to 
conquer Ilydrabad, their capital, in spite 
of the treaty. On the other hand, it is 
said that the Ameers were tempted by the 
smallness of Napier’s force and the mag¬ 
nitude of their own to attack him; and 
that they never intended to abide by the 
concessions they had made. We can 
well believe the last of these two asser¬ 
tions, but in our view of the case the 
concessions, so far from being worth 
fighting for, were not worth asking for. 
On the 17th of February, throe days after 
the signing of the treaty and two days 
after the foul attack on our commis¬ 
sioners, a severe battle was fought at a 
place about twenty miles from Ilydrabad, 
where the Ameers brought every man 
into action that they could muster. The 
battle lias been compared to the battle of 
Assaye, and Napier’s conduct in it to that 
of the l)uke of Wellington in the first of 
his great field-days, when ^ ictory alighted 
upon his crest never to desert it. The 
ri distance of the enemy was of a most ob¬ 
stinate and determined character, and 
much, no doubt, was done by the general 
commanding. Our troops staggered more 
than once, and were rallied and led on by 
the brave fighting old Napier in person. 
In the end the victory w as complete as 
victory could be. Our army inarched on, 
and occupied Ilydrabad on the 20th. 


* Correspondence icl.ithc to S lide, 1833-43. 
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The result has been the annexation of the 
country to 'our vast possessions. In a 
few shorl sentences Lord Ellenborough 
appointed Sir Charles Napier governor 
of “ the province of Sinde,” abolished 
slavery and all duties of transit in eveiy 
part of Sinde wliich now was or hereafter 
might be occupied by our army, and de¬ 
clared the navigation of the Indus free to 
all nations. It is said that, at piesent, an 
army of Iti.OoO men is required to keep 
the turbulent and rrrjj unhealthy country 
in order; and that this army costs us 
1 , 000 , 000 /. per annum, while our share of 
the revenue is not 250,000/. 

Here, in order to avoid debatable 
ground, and for the motives which have 
been already stated, we conclude our nar¬ 
rative, which wc have endeavoured to 
conduct throughout in a spirit of fairness 
and impartiality. Wc shall have done 
some good if wc draw attention to a vast 
and most important subject, which has 
been too much neglected, notwithstanding 
the undeniable fact that every English¬ 
man has an immediate interest in our 
Indian Empire. The generality of readers 
have been deterred by the hulk and num¬ 
ber of tlu* books written about India, by 
strange and constantly varying ortho¬ 
graphies, and other affectations, and by 
the too frequently prolix, tedious style 
of our Anglo-Indian writers, who have 
made that “ harsh and crabbed” which 
is not so intrinsically. Jhit, as ma¬ 
terials, these very books, or many of 
them, are truly cxeelleut, having been 
written by men who were themselves 


actors in *,lie scenes and events they de¬ 
scribe, or who passed their lives in a 
country which is scarcely to be under¬ 
stood without a long residence in it. To 
the excellence and authenticity of these 
materials is to be added the interest of a 
narrative or of a course of events full of 
tlie most startling, exciting, and romantic 
interest, and of the most varied character. 
One of the best interests of all, or that 
which arises out of our nationality, is 
assuredly not wanting: the way in which 
our empire in the East has been acquired, 
enlarged, and maintained—making allow¬ 
ance for every fault, blunder, or even 
crime— reflects the highest honour on the 
character, the steady perseverance, the 
policy, and the valour of Englishmen ; 
and never, since the days of ('live down to 
those of Pollock and Napier, has a more 
brilliant valour been displayed in any part 
of the world by Hritish troops than in our 
Indian Empire and the countries which 
border upon it. Let it never be forgotten 
that when our national greatness and our 
reputation seemed to be on the decline in 
Europe, and the glory ol’ onr arms was 
obscured in the West, that reputation and 
plory shone forth, through the genius of 
Warren Hastings and the ability and 
courage of the officers he employed, bright 
as the morning sun, in tlu* East. Anri 
let it ever Ik* remembered that India is 
the school which has produced some of 
our most eminent men. and which mainly 
helped to form the great Captain of (lie 
age, the illustrious Wellington. 
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('%•* St. George, St. David, frr., see St. in the alphabetical order.) 


Aniui.ui s, an Afghan tribe 
menace Oudc, i. 158 
\brrcromby, General R. 
serves in Mysore under Loul 
Cornwallis, li. 11, 13. His 
command m Oudc, 29. A 
Scringapatam, 00 
Abeicrumby, Gen. «T., com 
mantis at the reduction of 
li itavia, ii. 189 
Ache, Count d\ arrives with 
a powerful fleet in Apul 
1708, at Pondicherry, l. C7 
An indecisive buttle fought 
by him and Adm. Pococke 
near Fort St. David, Madras, 
lb. He avoids a second bat¬ 
tle, 68. Is afterwards brought 
to action, is wounded, runs 
before the wind and escapes 
to Pondicheriy, 71. Not¬ 
withstanding intreaties of 
the Council and of M. Lally, 
the admiral sails for the 
Mauritius, 72. He arrives 
on the Coromandel coast, is 
defeated by Pococke, lands 
money and some Europeans 
and. Cadres at Pondicherry, 
and steers for the Mauritius, 
75 

lcheen, in Sumatra, visited, 
i. 2 

Aehmcd Ali Khan succeeds to 
Rampore in Rohileund, his 
father Ali having been killed 
by his uncle Gholam (sons 
( of Fyzoola Khan), ii. 29 
|Adams, Col., actions fought 
by. ii. 235, 241 
[Adams, Mr., senior member 
of Council, governs until 
Earl Amherst’s arrival, ii. 
283 ' 


Adigars (ministers) of the 
King of Kandy, ii. 259, 2(55. 
A chief Adigar beheaded : 
cruelties perpetrated by 
King Sree, 2(58. Cruel suf¬ 
ferings of Eheylapola; his 
family murdered, 269. lie 
meets his enemy and suc¬ 
cessor Mollcgoddy, both 
being exiles, 272. Solemn 
conference with the Adigars, 
who submit to the authority 
of the King of England, 273. 
Insurrection, 275—280 
Adjuntee Pass, the, ii. 98 
Admiralty Courts, i. 7 
Afghanistan, war in, its for¬ 
tresses,mountain-passes and 
tribes, ii. 372—392. Cli¬ 

mate, 380 

Afghans, their conquests in 
Hindustan, i. 3, 10, 78, 156. 
Their dynasty overturned by 
Timur, 3. They march to¬ 
wards Delhi, commit devas¬ 
tations, and return to their 
mountains, 111. The Iiohilla 
tribe of, rooted out of Rohil¬ 
eund, 159—161. Zomaun 
Shah, king of Cab ul, ii. 32,79. 
Their former victories and 
massacres of prisoners, 140. 
Hon. Mountstuart Elphin- 
stonc’s mission to Afghan¬ 
istan, 172. Rival princes, 
172 — 174. Allusions to 
their customs and their coun¬ 
try, 340. Narrative of the 
Afghan war, undertaken by 
Lord Auckland, and con¬ 
cluded by Lord EUen- 
borough, 374—397. Af¬ 
ghans, and their ferocious 
allies, battles, pursuits, ma¬ 


rauding, cruelties, &c., 361, 
373, 375, 388. Divisions, 
political and religious, of 
the Afghan tribes, 365. En¬ 
graving : Afghans, 360. Re¬ 
volution at Cabul, &c., 379 
ct seq. 

Afzulghur, Gen. Smith’s vic¬ 
tory at, u. 129 

Agra, city and strong foi tress 
of, i. 1, 179, 234; ii. 109, 
117,132 

Ahmedabad, English factory 
at, i. *2. This ancient capital 
of Guzerat taken by storm, 
178 

Ahrnednuggur, this fortress 
carried by storm, ii. 98, 233 
Ahteram-ul- Dowlah, brother 
of Mccr Jaificr, Khan ot 
Arcot, i. 144; see note 
Akbar, Mogul emperor, his 
wise government, i. 3. His 
palaces and his mausoleum 
near Agra, ii. 132 
Akbar Khan, the celebrated 
Cahul prince, son of Dost 
Moharned, ii. 379. He levies 
an Afghan army, 383. His in¬ 
terview with Macnaghtcn, 
whose surrender he fiercely 
demands, 385. His siege of 
Jcllalabad, 388. Is totally 
defeated by Sir R. Sale in a 
battle, 391. Further allu¬ 
sions to Akbar, 392, 393 
Ajrncre, embassy to Jehan- 
ghire at, i. 3* 

Alamparva, roads of, Coro¬ 
mandel, i. 67, 69, 91 
Alexander, Colonel, ii. 239 

-, Capt., commands 

the flotilla against l)onoo- 
pew, ii. 301 
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Ali Ghur, Engraving of the 
fortress of, li. 98. Stormed 
by General Lake, ib. 

Ali Jah, son of the Nizam of] 
the Deccan, ii. 24—26. His 
death, 26 

Aliverdy Khan, mussulman 
viceroy of the Mogul in 
Bengal, his high character, 
i. 31, 32 

Allahabad, territory and 
strongly fortified city of, i. 
78, 103, 148, 151, 153, 154, 
158, 163 

Allan, Major, ii. 50. Ilis 
spirited exertions to save 
the palace in Seringa pa tain 
and the royal family, Tip- 
poo’s death not being then 
ascertained, 58, 59 

Alliguuge, village of, i. 123 

Allum, Major, commands the 
army of the Nizam iu My¬ 
sore, ii. 44 

Alum, Shah, his reign, and 
subsequent contest among 
bis sons for the Mogul 
throne, i. 10 

Alum, Shah (the Shah Zada 
when emperor assumes like¬ 
wise this style and name). 
The Shah Zada governs 
llohilcund in his father’s 
lifetime, and entertains ai 
army of Kohillas, i. 78. 
His epistle to Governor 
Clive, 70. He retreats into 
Oude, 81. Throws himself 
on the protection of Clive, 
who refuses it, but gives him 
money, 81, 82. Collects an 
arm) to march oil Patna, 
96. Shah Alum reigns at 
Delhi, ib. Selects Sujah 
Dowlah for vizier, ib. At¬ 
tacks Kamnarrain, is routed 
by Culliaml and Meeran, 
and flies with his vizier, 97. 
He doubles on his pursuer, 
returns to Patna, which 
town is rescued by Captain 
Knox, ib. Makes offer of| 
the dewannee or receiver¬ 
ship of Bengal, &c. for as¬ 
sistance to him at Delhi, 98. 


His equivocal conduct at 
Patna, his nabobs of Bengal 
and Oudc being defeated, he 
flies with them to Oude, 102. 
His oiler to abandon them, 
for English protection, ib. 
He treats with MnjorMonro, 
cedes Gazipore and the ter¬ 
ritory of Bui want Sing to the 

English, 102, 103. Clive’s 
treaty with, 103. Engrav¬ 
ing of the Mogul presenting 
the giant of the dewannee 
of Bengal, Bnhar, and Orissa, 
to Lord Clive for the East 
India Company, 104. His 
stipend being no longer paid 
by the Council of Calcutta, 
he quits the Douah, and ap¬ 
pears in the field with a 
Mahratta army, 148. Ap¬ 
points John Morrison his 
ambassador to George III., 
149. Nature of the em¬ 
peror’s proposals, ib. He 
cedes to the Mahrattas Alla¬ 
habad and Corah, 151, 153. 
Ho breaks his Mahratta con¬ 
nexion, and marches with 
the Nabob-vizier against the 
Roluilas, 158, 160. Is but 
a state-prisoner under the 
power of turbulent chiefs, 
i. 234; ii 95,101. He again 
intrigues with the Mahrat¬ 
tas, and wishes to obtain 
tribute from the India Com¬ 
pany for Bengal, ii. 18. 
Danger of ail Afghan in¬ 
vasion of Delhi, 32, 31 
After the battle near Delhi, 
the Mogul, then old and 
blind, confers honours upon 
Gen. Lake, 101. Allusions 
to, 122. 

Ambooi, town of the Car¬ 
natic, i. 113 

Ambojna, cloves of tlrs is¬ 
land ; Dulch occupy a strong 
castle in ; massacre of Eng¬ 
lishmen in, i. 4. The ex¬ 
pedition from Madras, under 
Rainier, takes this valuable 
island, ii. 33. Again cap¬ 
tured by the English, 185 


Ameer Khan, a Pafcan chief, 
ii. 171, 2‘45 

Ameer Sing of Tanjore,ii. 93 

Ameers of Sinde: Engraving, 
ii. 397 

Amoerghur, near the Sandy 
Deseit, ii. 140 

Amherst, Lord, governor- 
general, enters upon a (de¬ 
fensive) contest with the 
Burmese, ii. 283. His de¬ 
claration of war, 285. His 
judicious purpose of leaving 
Bundoola in Arracan simply 
watched on the frontier, and 
of penetrating to Rangoon 
and Ava by the Irawaddi, 
286. Ignorance of the cha¬ 
racter of the Burmese and 
of their country led to the 
mismanagement (or military 
miscalculations')!hat ensued, 
288. Success of this great 
war, 285—321. Peace made, 
contribution exacted, ces¬ 
sions by' the monarch of 
Ava to the English, 322. 
Nature of the Governor- 
general’s inductions to Sir 
A. Campbell pacific, 313. 
Considerations on his lord¬ 
ship’s war with the King ot 
Ava, and Burmese, 323,327, 
328—330. IIis war with 
the Raj.ili of Bhurtpoor, 
Buhvimt Sing, 339—335. 
The Governor-general re¬ 
signs, and in 1827 embarks 
for England, 335. Thanks 
of parliament and tho C. 
of Directors to, 327. He is 
created Earl Amherst, ib. 

Amyntt, Mi., i. 80, 88. Mur¬ 
dered by command of Mcer 
Cossim Ali, 100 

Ananporc taken by storm, 

i. 192 

Andaman, the Great; Port 
Cornwallis the rendezvous 
of the Birmali Expedition, 

ii. *286 

Anderson, Capt., in Beloo- 
cbistan, ii. 374 

Angarapooram, in Mysore, 
ii. 49, 50 
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Angria,.a chief of pirates, at-1 
t&ckcd, i. ’29 • 

Anjar, a fortress in Cutch,; 
ii. 204 . 

Anne, Queen, her reign, i. 10 
Anquctil, Brigadier, slain in 
the disastrous retreat fromi 
Cabul, whilst Taliantly de¬ 
fending his division, ii. 386 
Anstruther, Mr., his speeches 
against Mr. Hastings, i. 300,] 
-307 

Anunderauze confederates 
with Col. Fordo in the N. 
Cirears. i. 70. Ill conduct 
of this rajah and of liis ca-i 
valry, 77 ' 

Anwar-ud-Dien, claimant of| 
the Deccan, 1 . 15 
Apa Saheb, rajah of Nsg- 
poor, levies war, ami is de- 
1 feated by the English, ii. 
211, 215, 219 —ill 
Appakanda Kao, rcliels 
against Scindiah success¬ 
fully, ii. 134. He adopts 
George Thomas, the Irish 
. adventurer, as his son, falls 
sick, and drowns himself m 
the Jumna, 135, 137 
Arabs, serving the Peishwa, 
&r„ ii. 2J9, 221, 225, 232, 
236, 230, 240. Description 
of this fierce soldiery, 213. 
Moormen, or Arabs of Cey¬ 
lon, 275 

Arcot, Engraving of the 
royal palace at,i. 185. Na¬ 
bob of, bis forces repulsed at 
Madras by the French, i. 12. 

• He relieves the English inj 
Fort St. Dav id, and defeats' 
Duplcix, ib. lie joins the 
French, 13. This city sur¬ 
renders to Chunda Saheb 
and Dupleix, 15. The Foit 
surrenders to Capt. Clive, 
18. Count Lully enters 
the capital, but is disap¬ 
pointed of treasure, and re¬ 
tires to Pondicherry, 72. 

■ Col. Coote cannonades the 
capital, which surrenders to 
him, 90. Affair of the na¬ 
bob's debts, 116, 225 et seq,, 


232. Military operations, Ashtee, defeat of Bujee Kao 
treaties, &c. i. Ill—117, at, ii. 234 
183, 234; ii. 19, 35 |AsofF-ul-Dowlahj succeeds 

Argaum, victory of Welleslev his father Soujah Dowlah 


in Oude, i. Ib3. His treaty 
with the Council of Cal¬ 
cutta, lie reco\ers Corah and 
Allahabad, makes cession 
of Benares, and engages to 
pay all demands on the late 
nabob, 163, 165. 11 is king¬ 
dom menaced at once h\ 
M all rat t as, Seiks, and the 
Mogul, 165. Engraving ot 
the Maboli, seated on tin* 
musnud or throne, 210. Mr. 
Hastings demands a hca\\ 
contiibulion from him, ib. 
He iopaiis to the rock ot 
Chunar to anange term'*' 
with Hastings and sacrifices 
the treasure of the Begums, 
liis mother and gland- 
mother, 211. Affaiis and 
transactions of tins nabob, 
234. His death; he is suc¬ 
ceeded by V izier All, ii. 2'.) 

Assajc, battle of, won by 


at, ii. 103. His march to, 

104 n. 

Arikera, victory of Corn¬ 
wallis at, ii. 11 
Armenians in India, i. 11, 34 
Armj, British and Anglo- 
Indian;—honorary distinc¬ 
tions for valour, standards 
of regiments, &c., i. 59, 178. 

(Sec Sepojs.) Honours eon- 
feired by Geo. IV. on the 
Company’s military officom, 
ii. 251. Kellections oil the 
constitution and military 
system of the Anglo-Indian 
ai my, ii. 224. Mutiny at 
Vellore, ii. 156—1G8. New 
regulations change the en¬ 
tire form of the native 
forces, 169, 170. Young 
officers from Europe vul¬ 
garly termed “ Griffins,” 169 
Arnoc, strong fort of, i. 189. 

The river Arnee, 192 
Arraoan, subject to the king Colonel "Wellesley over Scm- 
of Ava, ii. 283. His gene- diah’s Mahrattas, ii. 75,98 
ral, Bandoola, traverses this —U)0 

province, crosses the Com- Asseerghur, the killadar Jes- 
pany’s frontier, but is driven wunt Rao Lar besieged in, 
beyond the boundary, 285, ii. 241. This fortress i* re- 
293. Provinces of, ceded taiued by the E. I. C., ib. 
to the E. I. C.; the immn- Astruc, INI., at Trirhinopoly, 
tain ndge to be the future i. 27. Is made prisoner, ib. 
frontier, 322. Produce: Atkinson, Mi. Richard, 
indigo, cotton, spices, <&c\, speech of Mr. Burke rela- 
323. General Morrison live to, i. 231, 232, 244 
takes possession of the Attock, river, ii. 139. Town 
country before the cession of, 173 
by Ava ; mortality, by sick-1 Auehimity, Gen. Sir Samuel, 
ness in his camp, 325, 326 commands at Madras, ii. 
Amis, battle on the plains 181. His successful expe- 
of, i. 164 dition against Batavia, lf?6 

ABam, province of, ii. 284. Auckland, Lord, Governor- 
This territory, with its de- General, the Afghan war, 
pendencies Cachar, Jynteca, &c. &c., ii. 359 et seq. Ex- 
and Munnipoor, renounced planations of his motives, 
by the king of Ava, and policy, and measures, 362, 
vested in the E. I. C.. 322, 365. His conference at Simla 
323 with Capt. Burncs, when 

Asamese, the, join the Bir- he resolves to depose Dost 
mans, ii.284 Mohamed and restore Shall 
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Sujah, 367. His military Tenaaserim, and peace is stantly levies war, against 
arrangements for the Af- granted him, 322 the E. I. C., 217, 218. 'Is J 

ghan war, 371 Azeem-ul-Dowlah, Nabob of expelled from Poonah, 219 

Anriol, Mr., a witness for Mr A reot, cedes the powers of etaeq. Action on the heights 
Hastings, i. 318. Reprooi government to the E. I. C., of Oorragaum, 232. De- 
by Dr. Markham, arch- and is maintained splen- feated at Ashtee, he flics, 
bishop of York, of Burke didly, but a mere cipher, ii. 234. Being completely sur- 
for the cross-examination o 90,91 rounded, he gives himself 

this witness, ib. Azeem-ul-Omrah, minister of| up to Malcolt, , and is placed 

Aurora frigate, dispatched to the Nizam, ii. 24,25, 36, 37 under strict keeping at Be- 
India, probably foundered Azim Ooshaun, Viceroy of toon on the Ganges, 236,237 
on her passage, with three Bengal, sells Calcutta, &c Balagaut, collcctorship of, l. 
Supervisors for affairs at &c. to the English, i. 7. 113 

Calcutta, i. 120 Balapoor, in Mysore, i. Ill 

Aurungzebe, power and cha Baba Khan, King of Persia, Balasore, town of, i. 6, 49. 
racter of the Mogul empe- ii. 79. Mission of Captain Ceded to E. I. C., ii. 104 
ror, i. 6, 151; ii. 243. His John Malcolm to, 80 Ball, Colonel, ii. 133 
successes against the Eng- Baber, Emperor of Delhi, de- Ballajee, a Mahratta chief, i. 
lish, and reconciliation for scended from Timur, i. 3 175 

flscal reasons, i. 6. His son Baboo, a Mahratta, supports Banda, island of, captured by 
Azim’s conspiracy, 7. His Ragoba, i. 174 Rainier, ii. 33 

death, and rapid decline of Babul Nulla, defeat of the Bandoola, Malia, Birman 
the Mogul power, 10 Rohilla army near, i. 158 commander, marches into 

Auteuil, M. d’, defeated by Bahar, i. 48. The province Arracan, en route , to seize 
Nazir Jung, i. 15,16. His of, dependent upon Bengal; Earl Amherst at Calcutta, 
subsequent successes, 16. Ramnarrain, Vice-Nabob, &c., ii. 285. Crosses the 
He surrenders with his acknowledges Jaflier as his frontier, surrounds a British 
troops to Major Lawrence, sovereign, 62, 63, 82. The post, and puts all his pri- 
24. Is constrained to raise Dcwannee of, 104 soners, officers and men, to 

the siege of Trichinopoly, 65 Bahoor, near Fort St. David, a death, 292. Is driven back 
Ava, kingdom and city of, French army defeated at,i.25 into Arracan, 293. Hisad- 
negociations with the court Baillie, Col., with a division mirable march to Donoo- 
of, ii. 178, 306. King of| of English and sepoys, al- pew, 296. Suffers irre- 
Ava’s titles, ib. He threat- lows himself to be sur- trievablc loss in the assault 
ens to march on Benares,| rounded near Madras by of Rangoon, 298—301. His 
ib. 178, 282. The war car Hyder’s army; during a gal- successful defence of Do- 
ried by Earl Amherst into lant resistance his troops noopew, 301, 302. Camp- 
the heart of his dominions (except a few prisoners) are bell retraces his steps on the 
by the Irawaddi river, 286, all slain on the field, i. 182, ill-success of Cotton, and 
294,315. His Wongees de- 185. Colonel Baillie, resi- storms Donoopcw, aftor a 
feated and slain, 292, 294. dent at Lucknow, ii. 203 valiant defence by the Bur- 
He sends his brothers to Baird (Sir David), at the mese, the great Maha Ban- 
overpower Sir A. Campbell, siege of Scringapatam, ii. 51. doola being slain in this 
with orders not to let a man Leads the storming party at affair, 303—306. Anecdotes 
escape, 295. His “ Invul- Seringapatam, 57—59. He of his intended conquest of 
nerabW’ are slain in a searches the royal palace in Bengal, 329 
fierce assault on Rangoon, vaiu for Tippoo, who had Bangalore, fortress of, i. 114. 
ib. 297. After a series of) fallen near the ramparts, 60, Taken by Cornwallis, ii. 10 
great defeats, and the devas- 61. He conducts an army Bankers, Hindoo Seits or, i. 
tation of the more fertile from Bombay to Egypt, 75. 38, 41,50,61 
portion of his empire by his Bajee Rao, Peishwa of the Bankok, capital of Siam, ii. 
own commanders, for its Mahrattas, i. 65; ii. 25, 296 
pertinacious defence, ho | 95—113, 204, 205. Terms Bantam, trade in calicoes, 
cedes a vast country, Arra- of his treaty with Mr. El- \ 8ic. established at, i. 2 
can, Asam, Tavoy, Mergui, pbinstone, 217. Yet he in-' Baraaet, district near Cal- 
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cutta, excesses by Tittoo Barwell, Mr., member of) Hastings and AsofF-ul-DoW ' 
•Mecr, a dccoit^on supersti- council, i. 130, 161, 103, lab at Fyzabad, i. 148, 168» 
tious pretences, ii. 339 169 n., 237, He supports 211—216, 235 h, 258. Their 

Barbut, Col., his services in Mr. Hastings, but the ma- confidential servants, Jewar 
Ceylon, ii, 258 ^ jority (out of five members) Ali Khan and Behar Ali ‘ 

Bareich, zemindtRhip of, i. oppose them, to the dctri- Khan, put in irons to extort 
214 n. ment of all public affairs more of the treasure, 214—> 

Baring, Mr., an E. I, C. Di- 164, 166. The votes ren- 216, 233. The old Begum 
rector, ii. 4 dered equal by the decease bequeaths her remaining 

Barker, Sir Robert, i. 108. of Monson, 172, 174. In wealth to the E. 1. C., 204 
His military command, 149, parliament, 267 Belgaum, siege of, ii. 243 

152 Bassaulet Jung, i. 77 Bell, Colonel, court-martial 

Barlow, Sir George, his rise Bassein, town of, i. 164, on, ii, 183 
to the high office of Gov.- 174 Bcllore, fortress of, one of 

Gen., to which he succeeded-, in Birmah, taken by the keys of the Carnatic, i. 

by the death of Cornwallis, Major Sale, ii. 308 185. Sir E. Coote defeats 

ii. 1.32, 152. He recalls Batavia, Dutch capital ofj Hyder's army in the pass of 
Lord Lake from the country Java, i. 2, 83. An anna- Sholinghur, near, ib. 
beyond Lahore, makes peace ment fitted out against the Bclooches, and BeloochiBtan, 
with Sciudiah, and restores English in Bengal, 84. Ar-' ii. 369, 371, 374, 382 
Ilolkar, 141, 142. Various rival of the Dutch troops at Benares, city of, under Eng- 
political transactions, 152— Chinchura, ib. Expedition lish protection, i. 63, 102, 
154. The Court of Directors against, under Sir Samuel 103, 152, 205, 234, 246. 
ratify his accession to that Auchmuty, ii. 186—188 Engraving of its superb ar- 
office, but the Whig minis- Batta, additional pay to the chitectural edifices, 152. 
try and Board of Control troops on taking the field, Cession of by Asoff-ul-Duw- 
dissent, 152,155. Hispaci- explained, i. 107, 108; ii. lah to the English, to the 
fic system injurious to the 337 prejudice of Cheytc Sing, 

natives, and from what, Battacolo,or Baticalo, a port 163. His restoration on 
causes, ib. Reproofs by in Ceylon, i. 188; ii. 265 the terms of an annual 
Lake and Wellesley of his Baylcy, Mr. W. lb, governor] tribute to the E. I. C., 205. 
mistaken humanity, 153. provisionally until the ar- Insurrection, on the arrest 
His measures, ib. Is sue-! rival of Lord Wm. Bentinck, of Cheyte Sing, the rajah, 
cceded by Earl Minto, 155, ii. 335, 337 207, 213, 258 ; ii. 30. It is 

156. Further allusions to, Beatson, Major, ii. 61, 62 put down, through the fide- 
171. Returns as Governor Bedarra, defeat of the Dutch lity of the sepoys in our 
of Madras, 179. His quar- in the valley of, i. 87 service, i. 209. The Benares 

rei with the military officers, Bcdnore, a fertile territory charge, Hastings’trial, 246, 
179, 180. A mutiny of the seized by Hyder Ali, i. 112. 250, 264,300. Mr. Cherry, 
^Madras army ensues, 180, Its capital of the same name president, murdered, ii. 31, 
183. Lord Minto applauds surrenders to the English, 81—83, 157. Vizier Ali, 
his firmness in upholding 192. Gen. Mathews capi- the deposed Nabob of Oude, 
the civil power, 181 tulates to Tippoo with the revolts, a massacre of Eng- 

Barnagore, on the Hooghly, garrison, and they are all lish and others ensues at ? 
taken from the Dutch, L 86 sent in chains to Mysore, Benares, 80—85. Capture , 
Barnes, Major-Gen. Sir Ed- i. 193; ii. 66. Dhoondiah’s and imprisonment of Vizier 
ward, ii. 337 marauding and atrocities in, Ali, 87 > 

Barnsley, wounded English the provinces of Mysore, Bencoolen, in Sumatra, ii. | 

soldier, and the compas-l punished by an English 254. Ceded to the Dutch, $ 

sionate Kandyan ferryman, force under Col. Wellesley. 255 

anecdote, ii. 263 69—74 Benfield, Mr. Paul,his trans- j 

Baroda, warfare in, ii. 171 Boeder, province and city, ii. actions in the Carnatic, L}{ 
Barramahal, acquired by the 24. 230—232, 244 

English, ii. 16, 46 n. Begums, the wealthy, (of| Bengal, commerce, factories^ 

Barr6, Colonel, ii. 4 Oude,) plundered by Mr, English settlements, and 
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acquisitions in, i. 5, 6, 10. 
The nabob of, attacked by 
the English, 5. Policy of 
the viceroy, 13, 31. The Na- 
bob Suraj-u-Dowlah takes 
Calcutta, and commits great 
cruelties there, 30—39. His 
army, under Mecr Jaflier, in¬ 
vades tlio territory of Pur- 
neah, 41. The great con¬ 
spiracy of Moorshedabad, 
death of the nabob, Jaflier 
Khan raised to the tnusnud, 
50—00. Clive appointed 
by the E. I. C. governor of 
Bengal. 78. lie maintains 
the authority of Meer Jaf- 
fier, 80—8*2. The dewan- 
nee, or collcctorship of re¬ 
venues, granted by Shah 
Allum to E. I. C., 104. 
Death of the nabob Jaflier, 
accession of his son Nujeem- 
ul-l)owlah to the musnuri, 
105. The English now the 
real sovereigns of, 105, 109, 
168. W. Hastings, first 
governor-general of, 130. He 
effects a change for the bet¬ 
ter in the condition of Ben¬ 
gal, 156. Question of tri¬ 
bute to the Mogul, ii. 18 
Bent inck, Lord "William, go¬ 
vernor of Madras, his re¬ 
forms, &c., ii. 156—167,359. 
The new turban, ih. Mutiny 
at Vellore in consequence, 
156 et seq 163—165. He 
sails for England, 167. 283, 
336. Appointed Gover¬ 
nor-General, he lands at 
Calcutta, ih. His instruc-j 
tions constrain him to adopt 
a rigorous economy, ih. Af¬ 
fair of batta, or of pay. 337.i 
Abolishes suttees, 339. Hisj 
tour of the U pper Provinces,! 
340. His interview with 
Runjeet Sing, ih . He sends 
Col. Pottinger on a mission 
to the Ameers of Schiele, 341. 
War against the Rajah of 
Coorg, ih. Lord William 
annexes the territory of 
Coorg to the Company’s do¬ 
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minions, 343. lie resigns 
from ill-health, ih. Public 
addresses applauding his ad¬ 
ministration, ih. His lord- 
ship did not long survive 
his return to England, 344 
Bony Sing, slain at Gawil- 
Ghur, ii. 104 

lierar, Rajah of, a Mahrattu 
piince, i. 175, 17G. An 
ally of Scindiah in the great 
Mahratta war, ii. 95, 98. 
Defeated, he signs a treaty 
ceding Cuttack, 104, 108, 
153. Transactions relative 
to Berar, 171 
Bermuth, delile of, ii. 108 
Bcrnadotte (late King ofj 
Sweden) distinguishes him¬ 
self as a serjeant in defence 
of Cuddalore, i. 194 
Bertie, A dm., capture of the 
Mauritius, ii. 189 
Best, Capt., defeats the Por¬ 
tuguese at sea, i. 3 
Betoor, on the Ganges, ii. 37 
Betwa, river, ii. 116 
Uhadrapoor, in Cachar, ii. 
284 

Bliatty country, the, ii. 137 
Bhcels dispossessed by the 
Rajpoots, driven to the 
hills, became fierce ma¬ 
rauders, i. 156 ; ii. 225,242, 
247. Anecdote of the mode 
by which Sir J. Malcolm 
improved their character, 
245 247 

Bhurtpoor,Rajah of, joins the 
cause of Ilolkar, ii. 121. 
Runjeet Sing is attacked by 
Lord Lake’s forces, 126. 
The fortress besieged, and 
vigorously defended, 128— 
130. Peace concluded with 
Runjeet, 131. Heath of the 
rajah, who is succeeded by 
Bulwunt Sing, then a boy, 
330. Usurpation of the 
inusnud by his cousin Door- 
jun Sal, 331. Sir David 
Ochterlony, Resident of 
Delhi, marches to Bhurt¬ 
poor, and is commanded by 
Lord Amherst to retrace 


his steps, ih. Sir C]iark*s 
Metcalfe, in r, state paper of 
strong argument, changes 
the resolutions of council, 
and Lord £k)mbermere bom¬ 
bards thew-tress, 333. The 
great bastion is destroyed 
by a min-. 334. Assault 
and capture oi *hc fortress, 
ih. Considerations on thi« 
affair, and the disaffected 
condition of the native 
states, 335 

Bickerton, Ad in. Sir Richard, 
joins Sir E. Hughes, i. 191 
Bidjeeghur, a fortress of tin* 
Rajah of Benares, i. 209. 
Treasure taken in the castle, 
is plundered by the forces 
of Warren 11 as tings, who so 
much require d money for the 
safety of British India, ih. 
Bissoulah, capital of ltohil- 
cutid, i. 160 

Black Hole, at Calcutta, the 
English cnpli\es suffocated 
in it, i. 38. The obelisk 
erected on its site, 40 
Bogle, Mr., sent to explore 
Boolan, Tibet, and Cash- 
mere, i. 156 

Boglipore, town of, i. 62 
Bolan Pass, ii. 372, 374, 376 
Boles, Major, ii. 180 
Bombay, grant of this settle¬ 
ment, in 1668, by CJiailcs 
II., to the E. I. C., i. 38. 
(Engraving, 6.) Island of, 
attacked by Aurungzebe’s 
fleet, 6. Measures of the 
Council of, 115. Islands of 
Salsette, Dassein, &c., ac¬ 
quired, 164. Expedition 
into the Mahratta territo¬ 
ries, ih. Reproof of the 
Council of, by the chief 
Council of Calcutta, ih. 
Assistance in money, and a 
considerable army sent by 
Warren Hastings to, 174 et 
spq. Expedition to Poonah 
foiled, and the troops return 
in disgrace to, 176, 177. 
Presidency and government 
of, 223. Its army, under 
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Gen„ Stewart, ii. 45 Ex- 
• pedition to Kgjrpt, 75. Surat 
acquired by the K. I. C.,93 
Bonaparte, General, his ex¬ 
pedition to Kgy* Ki.39—42, 
75. Letter fro" Bonaparte 
to Tippoo Sultaun, 41 n. 
Nelson destroys the French 
fleet in Aboukir Bay, 42, 80. 
Allusions to, 06, 107, 112, 
176 190, 360 

Boondee, ltajah of, ii. 153 
Boorhampoor, capital of Can- 
deish, i. 177; ii. ‘211 
Bootan, and its population, i. 
151, 157. Envoy fiom the] 
Bogdo Lama, 156. Mr. 
Boyle’s mission to, ib. Tas- 
Msndon, the capital, ib. 
Bootwul, a province of the! 
Nepaulcsc, ii. 178, 108 
Bopaul, territoiy of, ii. 200. 
llajah of, 211, ‘217 
Bosauquef, Mr. .Jacob, ii. i40 
Boscawen, Adm., Lis arma¬ 
ment arrives at Fort St. 
David, i. 13, 14 

. ., Cap!., attacked 

by Patans, ii. ‘215 
Bo ugh ton, Mr., his favour 
with Shah Jehau, beneficial 
to the English, i. 5 
Bourbon, Island of, captured 
by the English, ii. 190 
Bourquieu, M.Louis, defeated 
with Seiudiah by Gen. Lake 
ii. 101 

Bouvet, M., arrives with a 
fleet of inen-of-war and a 
military force at St. David’s, 
Madras, i. 65. Fearing Adm 
Watson’s approach, he sets 
sail for the Mauritius, 66 
Bowen, Licut.-Gol., his action 
with the Burmese, ii. ‘2S5 
Bradshaw, Major; (the Ne- 
paul boundaries discussed,) 
ii. 178 

Brahmins of Hindustan, 

70, 181, 198, 200, *202, ‘273, 
279 ; ii. 12, 108, 205, 339. 
Engraving: a Brahmin ex¬ 
pounding the Veda, ii. 339 
Braithwaite, Colonel, defends 
Tanjore, reduces Ncgapa- 


tam, hut returning to tin 
territory of Tanjorc, his di 
vision is cut to pieces Ir 
Tippoo and his French aux 
1 ilianes, i. 185, 1S6. Th. 
French officers pi event th 
massacre of the prisoners n 
the risk of their own live? 
ib. Major-Gen. Sir Join 
IL takes Pondicherry, ii. 1." 
B re ret on, Major, at the sieg. 
of Madras, (by Lally,) i. 73 
Col. Brercton takes Covic 
pawk, 70 

Brctcuil, M. do, i. 7*2 
Brin jar roe tribes, carriers oi 
gram and rice, their oxen 
&i!., ii. 106, 107, juries 
Brisbane, Commodore Si 
James, ii. 313, 327 
Bristow, Mr., resident at Luc 
know, i. 163, 173, 216 n . 
British Empire in India, chic 
details of its rise, i. 2, 6, 1 i. 
22,27, 15,4 S, 55, 61,76, 82 
OS, 101, 100, 130, 148, 203, 
234; ii. 11 et wv/., 15, 19, 
48—68, 91—93, 101—109 
Broughton, Col., his success¬ 
ful enterprises in Berar, and 
against the Mahiattas, ii. 
108 

Brown, Major, lib 
spondence, l. 241. (Major- 
Gen. Sir T.) Brown co¬ 
operates with Gen. Harris, 
ii. 45, 40 

Brown rigg, Lieut.-Gen. Sir 
Robert, Governor of Ceylon, 
ii. 263, 269. lie sends 
troops under Major Hook 
into the interior, 270. He 
joins that officer and enters 
Kandy, 272. Captures the 
ferocious king and his fa¬ 
mily, sends the Rajah pri¬ 
soner to Colombo, and 
thence to Vellore, 273. 
Treaty of cession of the 
Kandyan provinces to Eng¬ 
land, 273, 274. Great dan¬ 
ger to the governor and 
Lady Brown rigg on their 
road to Kandy, 2 77. The for¬ 
midable insurrection is put 


down, 277—279. Rapid im¬ 
provement of Ceylon in this 
administration, 281, 282 
Bruce, a young officer, bro¬ 
ther of the Ab)ssinian tra¬ 
veller, distinguishes himself 
by the escalade of Gualior, 

i. 179 

Brjdon, Dr., his escape from 
the CahuL passes to Jellala- 
bad, ii. 385 

Bullion, tins prov incc secured 
by the opening of military 
roads through the forests, 

ii. 75 

Bulwant Sing, Zemindar of 
Benares, i. 78. His terri¬ 
tory paitly ceded to E. 1. C., 
103 

Bulwimt Sing, ally of Dya- 
ram of Ilatrass, ii. 214, 215 
Buhvunt Sing, jouthfui Ra¬ 
jah of Bhurtpoor, ii. 331,334 
Bundclcund, or Bondilcund, 
Rajah ot^ i. 175. A Hairs of 
that province, 176, 209. 
English acquisitions in, ii. 
108, 109. Fresh campaign 
against I Iolkar, in, 116—121. 
Nagu banditti m, 118. Banks 
of the mer Suulc, ii. 230 
llnrdwan, fruitful territory 
of, i. 98. Ceded hj Cossim 
All to the English, 99. Ra¬ 
nee of Bunin an counte¬ 
nanced by the enemies of 
Mr. Hastings in her charges 
of Ins having extorted her 
money, 160 

llurgess, Mr., M. V., moves 
for the production of ac¬ 
counts of the expense at¬ 
tending Mr. Hastings’ im¬ 
peach in out, i. 301 
Burgoyne, Colonel, and the 
parliamentary committee on 
Indian affairs, i. 124, 139. 
His further vindictive con¬ 
duct in parliament against 
Lord Clive, his speeches, 
&c., 131—13.5. The Gene¬ 
ral is one of the committee 
of the Douse of Commons 
for th« impeachment of Mr. 
Hastings, &c., 267, 308 
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lurhai, Coote arrives at, i. 
62 

lurke, Rt. Hon. Edmund, 
various speeches, and occa¬ 
sional remarks of,i. 122, 159, 
219—224, 228—231, 239, 
244,255,259,265, 301. His 
writings alluded to, 243 n. 
Was the u Public Accuser’’ 
in the impeachment of War¬ 
ren Hastings (chieily by the 
instigation of Mr. Francis, 
enemy of that governor-ge¬ 
neral), 240—242, 271, 303 
—311, 318-321,328. Ar¬ 
ticles of impeachment pro¬ 
pounded by Burke, 246 ct 
seq. Votes of the House of| 
Commons, previous to the 
Impeachment being carried 
by the Public Accuser to 
the bar of the House of 
Lords, 249, 252, 259, *201, 
265, 266, 268. Speeches 
of Burke during the trial by 
the House of Peers, 298, 
302, 304 at passim 

- , Mr. William, some 

offence to him in India 
(imagined), at the hands of 
Mr. Hastings, i. *241 
Burmese, or Birmans, their 
violent conduct towards the 
English, ii. 178 n ., 179. 
They are the aggressors, 
making srindry attacks on 
the Company’s possessions, 
and a severe war ensues, 
283. They advance into 
Cachar, a province under 
English protection, 284. 
Skirmishes, ib. The great 
general MahaBandoola,285. 
Claims by the Birman mo¬ 
narch on a portion of Hin¬ 
dustan, demanded by Ban 
doola with an army of inva¬ 
sion, ib. Karl Amherst’s 
plan not to advance against 
this celebrated chief in Ar- 
racan, but to sail up the 
Irawaddi to the centre 
the Ava territories, 

Some British merchants, 
Americans, missionaries, are 


removed to vile prisons in 
the interior, *287, note. The 
Birman commanders lay 
waste all the country in 
advance of the British or 
around them, drive all the 
natives away, and hope thus 
to starve and exhaust the 
invaders, 287,303, 311. The 
king, royal princes, and ge¬ 
nerals prepare a most for¬ 
midable attack on the Com¬ 
pany's army cooped up in 
Rangoon, 289, 290. They 
increase their army to an 
immense amount, their 
stockades are carried by the 
Anglo-Indian troops in the 
meadow beyond the forest 
boundary, 290. The Bur¬ 
mese rush in desperation on 
the bayonets of the victors, 
expecting no quarter, and 
never giving any, ib. Their 
heavy loss at Iveminendine 
on the Irawaddi strikes the 
Birman army with terror, 
292. Bandoola’s march to 
Donoopew, 296. His de¬ 
feats and death, 298, 301, 
305. Terror excited among 
the people and at court, 306, 
The Pakan-wun, a new 
leader, is executed by the 
king’s elephants , 307. Ar¬ 
mistice at Meaday, con¬ 
ference of the Kee Wongee 
and Lumain Woon with Sir 
A. Campbell, 313. Burmese 
etiquette, ib. Cruelties to 
their own soldiery, 316. 
Affair of the lioness sent 
to the Ava jail to devour 
the English prisoners, 319. 
She dies without executing 
her commission, ib. Peace 
concluded, 322. Curious 
anecdotes of the Burmese, 
the notions they at first cn 
tertained of the English, 


new channel for extended 
commerce, 340. Visits Dost 
Mohamed Khap at Cabul, 
ib. His journey to Te¬ 
heran, hi^fcnnion as to the 
possibilit^R* an invasion of 
India from Russia, 341,359. 
Ilis idea uii this subject is 
entertained by Lord Wm. 
Bentinck, who semis Col. 
Pottinger to the Ameers of 
Sindc, ib. His advice to 
Lord Auckland, 359. His 
account of Zemaun Shah 
and of Shah Sujah at Lo- 
diana, 361 n. His mission 
to Dost Moliamed, 302. On 
leaving the court of Dost 
Mohamed, he feels unau¬ 
thorized to advance that 
brave prince any subsidy 
in money, 305. He visits 
Runjeet at Peshawur and 
Lahore, and meets Lord 
Auckland at Simla, 306. 
His opinions as to the mode 
of restoring Shah Sujah, 
367 ?i., 368 ; and on the 
free navigation of the Indus, 
398. Ilis promotion, 371. 
His return to Afghanistan, 
and death, 370 et seq. 

Burr, Colonel, ii. 218, 232 
Burwannee, country of, ii. 247 
Bushire, port and town of,ii. 
368. Considered as a po¬ 
sition for the English army 
in case of an outbreak of the 
Shah of Persia, 369 
Bussy, M., takes the fort nf 
Gingee, i. 16. Establishes 
Salibut Jung as ruler of the 
Deccan, 27. Defeats some 
Mahratta mercenaries, 28.* 
Cessions granted by Salibut, 
in the Northern Circars on 
coasts of Coromandel and 
Orissa, ib. His projects 
characterized, ib., 29. Is 
invited to Bengal by Suraj- 
u-Dowlah, 45. Reported 
march of this officer to Ben¬ 
gal through Cuttack, 47,55. 
False report by Omichund, 
51, Count Lally calls him 


&c., 328, 329 

of Burn, Colonel, ii. 122, 123 
286. Burnes, Sir Alexander, ii. 
340. His voyages up the 
Indus, and opinions on this 
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to the second siege of Ma¬ 
dras, where # M. Bussy re* 
mains an inactive spectator, 
72, 73. His dissension; 
with M. Lall^p r 2—76, 90 
Is made prisoner at Wande 
wash, 90. Liberated upon 
parole, the " hero of Gol 
conda 9 * returns to France, 
and is kindly and cour¬ 
teously received, 92,94. He 
returns to the Carnatic with 
a considerable force, joim 
Tippoo, and they take Cud 
dalore, 188. Bussy retire; 
to Pondicherry after th< 
campaign, 189, 220. The 
war in the Carnatic, his gal 
, lant defence of Cuddalorc, 

‘ 192—194 

Bute, Marquis of, minister 
he gives great umbrage to 
Lord Clive by not consult¬ 
ing him on the negociations 
with France, i. 94—96 
Buxar, in Bengal, i. 206 
Bytool valley, the, ii. 240 

Cabul, occupied by Usbcks, 
i. 5. Zemaun Shah, Afghan 
ruler of, ii. 32, 79, 80, 172. 
Mahmood, the usurper ofj 
his throne, 80. Sujah-ul- 
Mulk, brother of Zemaun, 
expels Mahmood, and sue* 
ceeds him, 172. Hon. M. 
Elphinstonc's mission to 
Shah Snjah, ib. Descrip¬ 
tion of the sovereign, ib. 
.He is defeated in battle, 
flies to Peshawur, and there 
exercises a petty sovereignty, 
174. Anarchy in the king¬ 
dom of Cabul, ib. The 
Dooraunee monarchy, after 
the murder of Futteh Khan, 
is divided by Mahmood and 
his brothers, 360. Dost 
Mohammed governs Cabul, 
340, 361. Shah Sujah re¬ 
stored, 379, 380. He con¬ 
fers honours and crosses on 
Sir John Keane and other 
civil and military person- 
agea, 379. Gen. Keane and 


part of the forces marc, 
back to the Company's ter- 
ritories, 380. Insurrection 
in this kingdom, 381, 383 
Akbar, son of Dost Me 
hamed, takes the field 
383. Death of Sir A. Burne: 
and others, massacred in th 
city, 382. Capt. Johnson.’ 
treasury plundered, ib. Ap¬ 
proach of the Ghilzies, 384 
Disastrous retreat from, 38' 
et seq. Narrative of the cap 
tivity of Ladies Sale an« 
Macnaghten, some officers 
and their wives, 386, 392, 
393, 394. Murder of Shah 
Sujah, 390. Anarchy, th« 
four tribes, DoorauneeB, Ba- 
rukzies, Ghilzies, Kuzzil 
bashes, all have power, 391 
Futteh Jung proclaimed 
king, ib. Proceedings o, 
the English avenging armies. 
ib. 

Cabul, celebrated pass of 
Khoord, ii. 380 
Cachar, province of, entered 
by the Birman force, and 
finally ceded to the East 
India Company, who had 
long considered it their own, 
ii. 281, 322, 323 
[JafFreSjin the French service, 
i. 11, 12,75, 180; ii. 41 ». 
-, in the English ser¬ 
vice, i. 18 

Calcutta, city and presidency 
of, i. 6, 7. Engraving— 
general view of, 110. The 
rising settlement is laid siege 
to, and taken by the Nabob 
of Bengal, 30. Its partial 
fortification, 31. Suraj-u- 
Dowlah requires its de¬ 
fences to be razed, 32. Ir¬ 
resolution of the Council, 
amouut of the garrison, and 
attempt at defence of the 
town and Fort William, 33 
•—37. Its capture by the 
Nabob, 38. „ Catastrophe of 
the Black Hole related, ib. 
Plunder of the city and 
stores by the conquerors, 41. 


Is named Alinagore, or thfi 
Port of God, by the trij 
umphant nabob, ib. The 
town and fort retaken by 
Col. Clive, 43. Measures 
of the Council, 52, 53, 98, 
140. The treasure of Moor- 
shedabad conveyed by the 
river to Fort William, G3. 
A mint established and ru¬ 
pees coined at, 64. The 
English Court of Directors 
order a government by ro¬ 
tation at this Presidency; 
the members of the Council 
elect Clive their president, 
78. He is appointed go¬ 
vernor of Bengal by the 
Home authorities, ib. This 
city is again menaced, a 
Dutch armament landing at 
Chinchura, 84. Vigorous re¬ 
solves of Gov. Clive, 85. 
The seven ships from Ba¬ 
tavia destroyed, and the 
Dutch troops routed, 85,86. 
The conduct of Vansittart 
and the Council alienates 
the regard of the native no¬ 
bility ,who support MeerCos- 
sim, 99. Dissensions in the 
Council, 100, 120. Having 
obtained the dewannee or re¬ 
ceivership of Bengal, Bahar, 
and Orissa, the Supreme 
Council nominate Meer Jaf- 
fier’s son to the 6ubahdar- 
ship, 104, 105. His mag¬ 
nificent diamond and other 
presents to the king of Eng¬ 
land delivered by Lord Clive, 

110. Three supervisors sent' 
from England are lost at i 
sea; government of Mr. 
Cartier, 120. Fortifications ! 
and cantonments, 125, War¬ 
ren Hastings govenior-ge-, 
neral, 130. The Council his? 
coadjutors, ib., 212. Com-| 
mittecs and measures ot 
Council, 139—145, 105—■ 
170. Restriction upon the 
residence of Europeans not| 
in the East India Company'^ 
eeVvice, 154. After severe] 
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fluancial distress \V arren 
Hastings effects a great an¬ 
nual reduction of pensions 
to the native princes, 155. 
His strict attention to the 
administration of Bengal, 
ib. New constitution, 101. 
Certain members of this 
new council inimical to Mr. 
Hastings, 161, lf>5. Mis¬ 
sion of Col. Upton to Poona, 
161, 165. The affair of Mo¬ 
hammed Reza Khan and 
Shitab inquired into by the 
Council, 105, 106, 108. 

Nuncornar is tried for for¬ 
gery, and executed, 107— 
170,277. The majority in 
council give Mr. Hastings 
offence; lie adjourns the 
meeting, 100. By the death 
of Col. Mouson the majority 
is reduced, 172, J73, 174, 
176, Lotd Mornington’s 
designs, policy, and mea¬ 
sures, ii. ,37, 145—147. Col¬ 
lege of Fort William, 117. 
Transactions, &c., 237, 285. 
High character of the first 
Protestant bishops of, esta¬ 
blishment of “ Bishop’s Col¬ 
lege,” archdeaconries, &c, 
ii. 195. Schools and cha¬ 
pels of the three Presiden¬ 
cies, alluded to, ib. 

Calicoes and cloths, East 
Indian, i. 2 

Calicut, port of, i, 181, 187, 
189; ii. 9. The Zamorin, or 
Hindu prince of, 196; i. 
197—200, 202 
Calmi, river, ii. 124 
Calliaud, Capt., marches to 
Madura, is repulsed, and re¬ 
turns to the succour of Tri- 
chinopoly, i. 64, 65. By 
bribery and force he ac¬ 
quires Madura for the Eng¬ 
lish, 66. He marches from 
Trichinopoly to succour the 
Kajah of Tanjorc against 
- M. Lally, who raises the 
siege of Tanjore, 70. Is re- 
;moved from the Carnatic to 
{Bengal, 89. This colonel 


marches to Patna in aid of 
llamnarrain, 96. He routs 
the army of Shah Alum and 
Sujah-Dowlah, who 6y to¬ 
wards Oude, 97. Receives! 
effective assistance from: 
Mceran, and pursues the 1 
Naib of Furncah, ib. 

Calpoe, Port, S.W. of the 
Jumna, ii. 108, 109 ! 

Cambay, Gulf of, i. 174 ; 

Cambaya, factory established 
at, i. 2 

Camp-followers of Indian 
armies, ii. 228 1 

Campbell, Sir Archibald, ap¬ 
pointed to succeed Lord 
Macartney eventually at 
Madras, i. 223, n. Major- 
General Campbell routs a 
large force of plunderers, 
under a fictitious Dliomi- 
diah, ii. 74, n. lie sails 
with an expedition to Uan- 
goon, 106, 286. Suffers 
great privations in that 
most deserted town, all in¬ 
habitants being forcibly 
driven inland by the savage 
chiefs, and all left a silent; 
waste, wherever his troops, 
throughout the campaign, 
advance to, 289, ct passim] 
lie matches live miles by, 
the forest path, and defeats 
the enemy in their stock-; 
ados in the far meadows, 
290. Delivers to two Aval 
envoys his terms, if peace 
weie desired, 291. His 
army enfeebled by sickness, 
want, and combats, 294. 
Repulses the Sjkya Won- 
gee's (or minister* f stale’s)j 
bold attack on the Dagon 
Pagoda, ib. He defeats the 
Soomba Wongee, (a still 
greater minister,) above 
Kemmendmc, ib. His 
military operations vigor¬ 
ously pursued, 295. His 
gallant defence of Rangoon, 
296, 297. His march to-| 
wards Prome stayed by the 
ill-success of the river divi-l 


9 ion before Donoopew*30l 
—-303. His Superior mili¬ 
tary energy, his coolness in 
action, displayed in his con¬ 
quest of Bpnoopew, 303, 
306. Dcatn of Bandoola, 
305. lie captures Prome, 
308, 310. Conference at 
Mead ay, 313, 314. The 
Kec Wongee, ib. Ad¬ 
vance upon Ava, 315. Sir 
A. C. vu'toiioub at Mel- 
loonce, 316, 317. At Zay- 
naii-ghcoun, Dr. Price and 
M r. Sand ford arrive in camp 
from the king to treat with 
Sir A. Campbell, 3]8, 320, 
321. General Campbell 
marches unwinds, and at 
Pagalim-mevv defeats the 
Prince of Darkness, Nee- 
Woon-Breen, 320. Nego¬ 
tiations renewed on las ad¬ 
vance to Yantlaboo, 321. 
Terms of peace granted by 
Sir Archibald, 322. Con¬ 
siderations on the cam¬ 
paigns, probable civiliza¬ 
tion of the empiic of Ava, 
&e., 323, 32*i. Thanks 
voted to the Governor- 
General, to Sir Archibald 
Campbell, and the officeis 
and men, 327 

Campbell, Col, puts Nizam 
All to Hight in the Climatic, 
i. 112, 196. His heroic de¬ 
fence of Mangalore against 
Tippoo’s forces, 198, 202. 
His death from fatigue and, 
sufferings soon afterwards, 
202 

-, Capt., escalades 

Gawil-Ghur, n. 104 

-, Lt.-Col., killed at 

the reduction of the Island 
of Bourbon, ii. 190 

-, Islay, Lord-Advo¬ 
cate, his eloquent speech in 
favour of Warren Hastings, 
i. 268 

Canara, coast of, i. 192, 193. 
The Gentoo or Canara race, 
201, n. Acquired by the 
English, ii, 44 
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Candahar subdued by Per Mahratta force at Corah, | tary transport: horses, oxei| 
sians, i. 5. * Is possessed by ib. Supports Clive in re-1 &i\, ii. 10.') 
one of tbe Afghan or Doo- preasion of the mutiny in Cavalry of India, native, del 
raunee princes, ii. 360, 361, the army, 108 scribed, i. 58, 71, 00 7/., 103 

305. Kohuiu Dii Khan Carnatic, native princes dis- 112, 151, 150, 201; ii. 8 
and his brothers, in alliance pute the succession; Du- 105, 113, 124, 156, 207, 331 

plcix aids the claim et jm.ssiiti 
Chimda Ssdieb, i. 34. Eng- 1 Cavendish, Thomns, explore! 
lish victories m, 20—25. the Indian Archipelago, the 
Suspension of the wars in, Moluccas, &e.,i. 1 
27. Treaty with Tippoo, Cavery, river, m Mysore, i 
203. Contest with the 14, 24, 185, 186 ; ii.* 11, 13, 
French in, 65, 67, 72, 83, 49, 50—57 
00. War excited by flydcr Caverypatam, i. 113 
Ali, 111—117. The KizamjCaverypooram Pass, the, ii. 

Caniambaddy, encampment devastates Moliammed Ali’s 50 


with Persia, 365. English 
attacks upon, *373, 374. 
Population of, 375. Gene¬ 
ral Nott defends this pro¬ 
vince, 380 

Camleish, province of, i. 177. 
Descnption of this country, 
and its lull forts, ii. 243, 
248 


at, ii. 12 
Cannanore. i. 126 
Canning, Rt. Hon. George, 
n. 283. 336.310 
— -, Lieut., his mission 
to Birmah and Ava, ii. 178 
Canton, expedition sent by 
Lord Mmto to the river of, 
ii. 190, 192 

Cape of Good Hope, iirst 
doubled by Vasco do Gama, 
i. 1, 13). Transactions at 
this Dutch colony, 180. A1 
lusion toils final acquisition 
by the English, ii. 103 
Capper, Colonel, ii. 180 
Capsah, victory of Colonel 
Powell at, n. 108 
Caianmassa, river, i. 81, 102 


territory, 112 :—(See Arcot , 
jS'ahnh of). Hyder All's 
victones over the English, 
182, 183. His defeats by 


Cawnpoor, ii. 31, 32. Lord 
Lake's disastrous return to, 
116 

Ceylon, island of, i, 75, 186*, 


Coote. 184,185. A French 196. Colonel Wellcslev'a 
army arrives, 187. Debts command in, ii. 75. The 
of Mohammed Ali, 225 vl j settlements eouqucicd from 
srq. Pieseiv.xtion of this the Dutch (Tnimerly PortU* 
territory by Mr. Hastings, gucse) aie declared to up- 
182, 205, 212, 231. Passes pertain to the Crown, 76 
from the Mysore frontier, Loid Mormngton’s desirt 
ii. 12. Military power of to unite them to the PrB* 
tlie English in, established sidency of Bengal is over 
by a treaty, 19. Oxmlut- ruled, 77. Sir Thoma: 
ul-Onirah, nabob, 28. His Maitland, governor of, 166 


death, 90. Troubles 
89, 'J3 

Carnaul, Upper India, 
140 


m, 


u. 


268. The English conquer 
the entile, island, 255—282 
Cingalese language anc 
laws, 269, 271. (Ser Co 


Carical, possessed by the Caiongoly, in the Carnatic, lombo, Kandy, Biownrigg 


French, i. 15, 70. The 


90 


&c.) 


English fleet discovered by Carroor and D.uaporam, i. Chads, Captain, command; 


Lally on the Coleroon 202 
, tins settlement, 71. Surren- Cartier, Mr., governs in Ren¬ 
dered to the English, 91 d, i. 120, 139 

Carnac, Major, letter from Cartwright, Colonel, ii. 330 
Lord Clive to, 96. Cashmere, explored, i. 156 
Marches against Shall Castlereagh, Lord, President 

Alum, is reinforced by Meer of the Board of Control, ii. 

Cossim, and takes M. Law 144. Death of (the Mar- 
prisoner, 08. Vansittart quess of Londonderry), 283, 
quarrels with this gallant 336 

commander, 99. His victory Catmandoo, capital of the — r i ._ 

over the confederate princes rajah of Nepaul, d. 108, Chandernngorc, a French 

at Patna, 102, 103. Offer 200. A British president town on the Jlooghly, i. 4 

made by Shah Alum to this established at his court by 
officer for English protec- treaty, 201 
tion, fruitless, ib. FJe de- Cattle, attention to the brepd 
feats Soujali Dowla, and a ing of, for purposes of mi li¬ 


the flotilla at Melloonce, ii 
317 

Chambers Sir Robert, a judgf 
of the Calcutta courts oi 
law, i. 168, 219 //., 279 w., 
283, 293. llis death, 327 
Champion, Colonel, gains t 
victory in Ilohdcund, i. 158 
163. Allusion to, 248 
Chanda, Company's fort ixj 
Nagpowr, ii. 239, 242 i 


173. Its garrison deelin 
to assist, the N abob again: 
Clive, and propose a cod 
stant truce between tla 
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French and English in 
Bengal, 43. The Nabob 
enters into a correspond- 


Chillambaram, surrendered 
to the English, i. 91. Pa¬ 
goda of, fortified, 184. Al- 


ence with, 45. The foi tress lusions to, n. 105 
is reduced, after a severe China:—Earl Macartney's 

siege and gallant defence, embassy to the Emperor 


by the English military and 
naval commanders, 46—48, 
83, 133, 175 

Chandore, fortress of, ii. 115, 
125, 143 

Changama, town of, 113 ! 

Charckar, massacre at, ii.| 
385 


Kien hong at Pekin, ii. 16. 
Lord Minto sends a fleet to 
the river of Canton, 190. 
The trade stopped, 191. 
The Chinese refuse all com¬ 
munication, lb. Remarks, 
192. The mandarin Shee 
Cheeoon Chang conducts a 


Charnock, gallant conduct 1 large Chinese force to the 


of, i. 6 


Himalayas, through repre- 


Chatham, Earl of;—Mr. sentations by the Rajah of 
Pitt’s commendation of Ge-| Nepaul to Pekin, that th< 
neral Clive, i. 88. Lordj English were marching 
Clive's regard for this great through Nepaul, a depen- 
orator, 94. His testimony j dency of the Emperor’s, and 
of (five’s parliamentary elo- about to pass the great 
quence, 123 I ridge, or frontier of China, 

Chatterpoor, action near, i. *201. Detecting t ho false¬ 
hoods of the Gurkhas and 
Nepaulose, the Chinese 
commander retires, ib . 


175 

Cheduba, island on the Ar- 
racan coast, ii. *292. Province 


of, ceded to the Company, Chinese of Singapoor, 254. 
322 Question mooted as to the 

Checloo, a Pindarrec chief, right of the K. I. C. to a 
makes head against Lord monopoly of the trade with 
Moira’s troops, ii. 207—209. China, 3*45 
His cantonment, 213. Joins Chinchura, a Dutch town of] 
the Mahrattas, 223, 224. Bengal, i. 41, 83, 86, 140 
His flight, and his mangled Chinglcput, defeat of the 
(body found in a wood, 225, French by Capt. Clive, to 
226 * whom the fort surrenders, 

Chendgal, near Scringapa- ! i. 25, 72. It surrenders to 
tam, ii. 50 • llydcr All, 183 

Cherry, Mr., transactions of, Chisholm, Lieut., killed at 
i and liis murder at Benares, Corregaum, ii. 232 
I ii. 31, 81, 83, 157 Chittagong, i. 6, 08,99. Bur- 

Cheytc Sing, rajah of Be- mese invade, ii. 178. Pes- 
nares, i. 154, H>3, 250, 300. tilential jungles of, 286 
Contribution demanded of| Chitteput, taken by De Sou- 
1 this prince, 205. Alarming pires, i. 66 
insurrection of the Hindus Chittlcdroog, fortress and ter- 
in his favour, on his being ritoryof, i. 112; ii. 66, 181, 
arrested, 207—209. He 182 n. 
iflies to Bondilcund, and his Cholera Morbus, ii. 230, 316 
nephew succeeds him under Christian population of In- 

• the protection of Mr. Hast- dia, i. 11, 13 n. t 34 et pas- 

* ings, 210, 270 ; ii. 30 sin 

jlhild, Sir John, Gov. of|Churnbul, river, ii. 116, 119, 

. Bombay, i 6 126, 142 , 


Chunar, strong fortress of, 
built on a rock, i. 208, 211. 
The confercncesn of Asoff- 
ul-Dowla and Mr. Hastings 
at, 211,217, 234,260. Mili¬ 
tary force stationed at, ii. 
79. Description of, 238 
Chunda Saheb, claims to rule 
over the Carnatic, is sup¬ 
ported by the French, and 
defeated by Nazir and Lau¬ 
rence, i. 15, 16. Besieges 
Capt. Gingen in Trichino- 
poly, 18. He withdraws, 
and his troops take Areot, 
20. Sends lus son Rajah 
Saheb against Clive, and 
his army flies from the siege 
of Arcot, then occupied by 
the English, 20—22. Chun¬ 
da is himself defeated by 
Clive at Arnee, 23. Also 
sustains a signal defeat at 
Covrepauk, ib. Ho flies from 
Laurence anil Clive, sur¬ 
renders to a Tanjore chief, 
and is beheaded, 24. Old 
bond of the Tanjoic rajah 
to, ceded by Chunda Saheb 
to the French, causes a 
war in Tanjore, 69. A son 
of Chunda betiays Arcot to 
Count Lully, 72. Is pro¬ 
claimed nabob or suhahdar, 
90 

Chuprah, town of, i. 63 
Chutanutty, zemindarship ac¬ 
quired, i. 7 

Cliyn Shall, country of, ii. 
240. He is deposed, 241, 
His death, ib. 

Cicacole, one of the Northern 
Circars, i. 28 

drears, the Northern, ceded 
by Salibut Jung to the 
French, i. 28. English 
troops under Col. Fordc 
enter them, 76. Overthrow 
of the French, 77, 83, 112. 
They are continued to the 
presidency of St. George, 
Madras, 113. Inroads of 
Pindarrees, ii. 213 
Circumnavigators, early, i. 1 
Clarke, Sir Alured, com- 
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madder-iu-chief in India. 
• ii.45 • 

Clavering, pen., member o 
the Calcutta Council, i. 130, 
161, 16H, 171, 172. Death 
of Sir John Clavering, 173 
Anecdotes and allusions 
‘238 n., 263, 273, 286 
289, 293 

Clayton, Capt., his unsuccess¬ 
ful defence of Calcutta, i 
33 

Climate, i. 58. The mon¬ 
soon, 42, 190. The ty¬ 
phoon, ii. 117. The burning 
winds, or “ Devil’s breath/ 
116. Of Afghanistan, 380 
Clive, Robert, Lotd, his Por¬ 
trait, see Frontispiece to 
vol. i. Originally a writer 
) in the E. 1. C.’s eivil service, 
which he quits for the arm), 
serves as ensign at Pondi¬ 
cherry, i. 14. As lieutenant 
at the storming of Devi 
Cottah, 14, 17. Indignant 
at the flight of Gingen, he 
repairs to Fort St. David, 
18. Capt. Cine marches 
upon Arcot, ib. Takes the 
fort and city of Arcot, and 
defeats the enemy, 19. Is 
cooped up in this fort by 
the army of Rajah Sahob, 

20. His narrow escapes 
during the siege, ib. His 
gallant repulse of the enemy, 

21, 22. His success csta 
blishes the military reputa¬ 
tion of the English, ib. Rein¬ 
forced by Morari Row, he 
defeats Clmntla Saheb at Ar 
nee, 23. Submits his planB 
to the Madras Council, 
marches against Cliunda 
and the French, is victo¬ 
rious at Covrcpauk, ib. 
Serves under Laurence at 
Trichinopoly, ib. Returns 
to Fort St. David, ib. In¬ 
tercepts the French sup¬ 
plies on the Coleroon, Chun- 
da’s authority overthrown, 
and the French surrender, 
24. He takes Covelong,i 


and defeats the French, '25. 
Expels the F'rench from 
Chingliput, and sails for 
England in 1752, ib. Re¬ 
turns to India, takes the 
port of Ghcriali, chief fort 
of the pirate Angria, witli 
great booty, 29. Sword 
voted to him by the E. I. C-; 
his promotion to be Lieu¬ 
tenant-Colonel ; he assumes 
the government of Fort St. 
David, 30, 78. Council of 
Madras allow him indepen¬ 
dent power, 45 n. Clive 
designated as Sabut Jung, 
the JJnriruj in War, 42, 49, 
60. Sails to the Hooghty, 
42. Attacks the fort of 
Budge-Budge, and defeat 
M onichund, ib. H e retake 
Fort William and Calcutta, 
also Hooghly, 43. Encamps 
in a strong position, ib. II 
attacks Suraj-u-Dowlah, and 
concludes a peace advan¬ 
tageous to the English, 44, 
45. 1 lis letter to Mr. Payne 
on this treaty, 45 n. 11 is 
proceedings against the 
French at Chandcrnagore, 
and reduction of that for¬ 
tress, 46—48. His return 
to Calcutta with a great 
sum of money, 48. Ex¬ 
culpation of Clive as to 
the conspiracy of Moorshe- 
dabad, 50. He deceives 
the traitor Omiehund, 52. 
His defence before the H. 
of Commons, ib. He 
marches upon Moorsheda- 
bad, 55, 56. Calls a coun¬ 
cil of war, and himself de¬ 
rides upon operations, 57. 
Gains the battle of Plassy, 
57—59. Nominates Meer 
Jaffier nabob of Bengal, 60. 
His entry into Moorsheda- 
bad, ib. He undeceives 
Omiehund, Gl. His treaty 
with Jaffier, 63. Per¬ 
sonal present by the nabob 
to Cl’ve, 63. Treasure con¬ 
veyed to Fort William, ib. 
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His admonitions to the na-! 
bob, 64, 80. His military 
operations, 75—78. Is ap¬ 
pointed Governor of Bengal, 
78. His assurances to Jaf¬ 
fier, nabob of Oude, ib. His 
refusal of the Shah Zada's 
offers of territory, 79, 80. 
High titles bestowed upon 
-Clive by the Mogul, ib. 
lie marches to Moorsheda- 
bad with a small force, 78, 

80. Proceeds to Patna 
against confederates, 80. 
His letters to the Shah Zada, 

81. Obtains leave for an 
English factory at Delhi, 82. 
Is endowed with a jaghire 
of the quit-rents pa) able by 
E. I. C. for lands held south 
of Calcutta, (30,000/. per 
ann.,) ib. Fault found 
with Clive >r acceptance 
of this grant from Mcoi 
Jaffier, 82, 83. 'ihe gover¬ 
nor of Calcutta repels the ag¬ 
gressions of a Dutch army 
from Batavia, 85—88. His 
letter to Pitt (Lord Chat¬ 
ham), 88. He sails 25 Feb., 
1760, lor England, 89. Ifis 
great designs and predic¬ 
tions fulfilled, 88— 93. His 
reception in England, 
amount of his fortune 
stated, 93. Is created Bavon 
Clive of Plass) (Irish peer¬ 
age), and takes his seat in 
the H. of Commons ; his in¬ 
fluence, 94. He ad¬ 
dresses a memorial to Lord 
Bute on Indian affairs, and 
the proposed restitution of 
Pondicherry to France, ib. 

A cabal in Leadcnhall 
Street take the quiUrents 
or jaghire from his lordship, 
ib. His suit thereupon in J 
Chancery; and also in the l 
Calcutta courts, 95. Opi¬ 
nions of Yoikc and Fletcher 
Norton in favour of Clive, 
ib. Massacre at Patna, 
the Court of Directors 
hutnbly solicit him to pro- 
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coed as Gov.-Gcn. to India, of his character and con- Codovor, district of, i. 77 n. 
ib. He refuses until Mr. duct in the II. of Commons, Coimbatoor, province of, i. 
Sulivau be removed from 123—125. His unpopu- 195. Fort of, * 198. Ac- 
tho chair, 93, 96. De- larity with the vulgar quiml by the English, on 

dines the restitution of his people, 122. History of | the fall of Tip poo Sultaun, 
jaghire until decided at law; the Clive family, estates, ii. *'6 
consents to a temporary &e. See., 122 w. His opi- Coja HaJdce, i. 53 
accommodation of that ques- nion that the vice of Indian Cojah Wnzetol, i. 50, 85 
tion, ib. MM. Rous and government lay in the Cole, Hon. Arthur, ii. 181 
Boulton, his friends, obtain Court of Directors rather —, Captain, ii. 185 
the chair and vicc-chair, than their servants in the Colcroon, river, English 
90. Lord Clive lands, May East, 123. Committee of operations on the, i. 14. 
3, 1765, at Calcutta, ib, I the II. of Commons ilives Harbour of I)ovi-Cottah. ib. 
He reproves the Council of ligate the dethronement of Island of Seringhain, 24. 
that Presidency, ib. Pro- Sur.ij-u-Dowlah, 125. Clive Fleet of Pococke arrives off 
cecds to Allahabad, and has audience of George III., Carical, the French scttle- 
effeets a new treaty with 12(5. His speech on the ment on this river, 70 
Shah Alum, 103. ltocei\cs “Regulating Act,*’ 1*27, Collet. Mr., i. 55 
the Mogul Vgruut of the de- 12S. Is installed a K.B., Collins, Colonel, ii. 87 
wannee of Bengal, &i\, 104. with other honours from the Colombo, town of, in Ceylon, 
He expresses great disap- king. 120. J1 is counsels In a Dutch settlement, i. 196. 
probation of all the Conn- Mr. Hastings, 130 71. Long The English seat of go\ern- 
cii's proceedings, 105. IIin and melancholy account of| ment, ii. 260, 260, 282 
strenuous complaints of| the persecution of this great Combermere, Lord, l(‘duces 
Vunsittart's and the Cotm- man in Parliament; his the fortress of Bhurtpoor, ii. 
oil's ad mi initiation, 105, \eliement yet eloquent 333, 334. Returns to Kng- 
100. lie begins a great re- speeches in defence of his land, 337 
form, 106—lOS. Regu- honour, his acquittal, his Commerce with the East In- 
lates the uvil service in use of opium for many dies overland, and succeeded 
Bengal, 106, 107. Quells years, his death by his own by the liaugation round the 
a mutiny among the officers hand, 131—133. Allusions Cape of Good Hope, i. 1,5. 
of the annj, 108, 109. His to his administration of| Giadual extension of, 7, 10. 
disinterestedness in the affiirs, ii. 93, 145, 146, 150, Colony of Smgapoor, ii. 253. 
thorough reform of Indian 1K2. Navigation of the Indus 

administration, 109. His Clive, Lord, son of the hero opened for British corn- 
extreme ill-Jiealth, 110. of Plassy, arrives at Ma- meree, 397. Inroad upon the 
Lord Clite’s farewell to dm ns Governor of the Company’s exclusive char- 
Tndia, his admonitions to Presidency of St. George, ter in 1813; modification of 
the Council at Calcutta how ii. 4 1. 149. He recommends their monopoly 194. In¬ 
to preserve our Indian cm- to Loid Mornington the de- hind commerce with Siapi 
pire in that prosperity and position of Omdut-ul-Om- secured by the route of tIn¬ 
security in which he left it, rub, 89. His interview with Company’s acquisitions on 
ib. la received, July, 1767, Hoossein, the late Nabob’s the Burmese treaty, 323. 
with acclamations in Lon- reputed son. 90 —92. He The question of free-trade, 
don, and with regard by establishes Azeem-ul-Dow- 316. 

George III., to whom he lah on the musniul, re- Comorin, Cape, i. 14 
brought a diamond of im- serving ail political power Condapilly, province of, i. 
mense value, and olher to the E. I. C., 90, 92. He 2S 

presents from the Nabob quits India, 156 Confians, M., routed at Pcd- 

of Oudc, 110 n. His opi-Close, Lt.-Col. Barry, his dapore, i. 76 
nion of Mr. Sulivan ami services, ii. 53, 58,60,91, Conjeveram, pagoda of, taken 
certain directors, 120 n. Is 171, 181 from the French by Captain 

called upon to defend his Cochin-China, mission to, ii. Clive, i. 23. The fort taken 
conduct in India, 110, 121, 250 . by the English, 74, 76. Sur- 

123. 11 is eloquent defence Cochrane, Lieutenant, i. 96 prised by Count Lally, 90. 
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Taken by Hyder, 182, De- 
• feat*of the English near, ib. 
Engraving of the encamp¬ 
ment at, A. 

Conollj, Capt., at Cabul, ii, 
386,392 n . 

Conroy, Colonel, slain at the 
stockades of Zitoung 
Pegu, ii. 320 

Control, Hoard of, is insti¬ 
tuted by Mr. Pitt's India 
Bill; its powers and duties 
explained, i. 222, 241,323 ; 
ii. 2, f>, 32, 143, 140, 150, 
154. The cilice of president 
of this Board, i. 222, 226 ; 
ii. 90, 144, 178, 347, 357. 
, Its sole power of declaring 
(or rather continuing) any 
war in India against the 
native rulers, &c.; question 
of Ceylon discussed, ii. 76. 
Infraction of the Company’s 
monopoly, resort of indi¬ 
viduals to India ;—Com¬ 
pany’s accounts to be two¬ 
fold, “ territory ” and “ com¬ 
merce,”—licence of ships of 
a certain tonnage, if refused 
by East India Company* an 
appeal allowed to the Board 
of Control, ij. 194. Other 
official duties vested in the 
Board, ib. The India Bill, 
3 & 4 Will. IV., 353 
Conway, Capt., killed m 
Vizier Ali’s revolt at Be¬ 
nares, ii. 82 

-, Colonel, ii. 235 

Cooch-Bahar, fertile province 
% of, i. 151, 150 
Coolies, ii. 373 
Coorg, rajah of, a Hindu, i. 
198. His territory, 199. 
His restoration, ii. 15. He 
gallantly fights against Tip- 
poo Sultaun, 47. His letter 
to Lord Moniiiigton, 47 n. 
Death of the Rajah, who is 
succeeded by a brother, 341. 
Mr. Cassamajor sent to the 
chief town, Mercara, and re¬ 
ports on the horrible cruel¬ 
ties exercised by the new 
rajah, 342. Is deposed by 
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Brigadier Lindsay, and his 
ter^ory assumed by the 
Company, 343 
Coorghelly, ii. 69, 70 
Coote, Major, takes the town 
ofHooghly, i. 43. His long 
and fruitless pursuit of M. 
Law and lus fugitive French 
adventurers, (32, C3. Is 
quartered at Cossimbuzar, 
64. Lt.-Col. Coote sent froir 
England with a thousand o: 
the king’s troops, arrives at 
Negapatam, &c., 75. His 
successes in Bengal, 83, 
Defeats Lally in the Car¬ 
natic and enters A rent, 90. 
Receives orders from Eng¬ 
land to quit Madras and 
sail for Bengal; prepares a 
piompt obedience, but his 
intended successor being 
dangerously wounded,Coote 
feels compelled to serve at 
Madras, 91. lie conquers 
Pondicherry, mid resists for 
a time in the king’s name 
the delivery of this military 
acquisition to the Madras 
Piesidency, 92. His ho¬ 
nourable conduct, 99. Sir 
Eyre Coote returns to Cal¬ 
cutta from Europe as com- 
rnandcr-in-chiefj and mem¬ 
ber of Council, 183. lie 
sails to Madras with a small 
army, ib. Is repulsed at 
the attack on the pagoda of| 
Chillambram, 184. Hyder 
had refused battle offered 
him, and withdrew to plun¬ 
der in Tanjore, but he re¬ 
turns to the coast, and Sir 
Eyre completely defeats 
him, 184, 203. Hyder again 
marches from Arcot, and is 
twice defeated by Coote, 
185. Sir Eyre offers battle 
to Tippoo and Bussy, who 
retire, 189. His design on 
Cuddalore, 1 ( J0. Sails in 
deplorable health for Cal¬ 
cutta, 191. He returns to; 
Madras, and dies, 193. Allu¬ 
sions to, 262—264; ii. 105 n,: 
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Cope, Capt., commands at 
Fort St. David; his indeci¬ 
sive operations, i. 17, 18 
Coralijdefeat of SoujahDowla] 
in, i. 103. This territory is 
possessed by Shah Alum, 
148, 151, 153. Is guaran¬ 
teed to AsolF-ul-Dowlah, 163 
Cornells, storming of the for¬ 
tified works of, in Java, ii. 
186 

Cornish, Adtn., fleet of, i. 91 
Cornwallis, Lord, his capitu¬ 
lation at York Town, North 
America, i. ‘221. Is pro¬ 
posed by Mr. Duudas for 
governoi -geneial of India to 
supersede Mr. Hastings, ib. 
Ills evidence (on the ti lal) 
taken by the House of Peers, 
319, 320. IDs administra¬ 
tion in India, i. 314; ii. 1 
—21. Ills desire of peuce 
frustrated ; Ins high cha¬ 
racter, &c., n. 2—7. The 
war with Tippoo, 7—9. IDs 
treaty with the Pcislnva 
and with the Nr/am, 9. lie 
takes the field, and besieges 
Bangalore in person, lo. 
Marches upon Seringapa- 
tain, ib. He defeats Tippoo, 
and is joined by the Mah- 
rattas, 11, 12. Sufferings of 
his army on the retreuf 
to Bangalore, ib. IDs 
financial resources, 12. New 
campaign, ib. Supplies sent, 
him from Engluud, ib. He 
carries Tippoo’s redoubts, 
and possesses himself of the 
island on the Caver\, 14. 
Overtures from the Sultan, 
terms of peace, surrender of 
Tippoo’s three sons to Corn¬ 
wallis, 14, 15, 16. Jea¬ 
lousies arise betwixt the 
Mahrattas, the English, and 
the Nizam, 16, 17. Corn- \ 
wallis visits Madras, 17. He 
grants a British subsidiary 
force to the Nizam, but 
refuses, the same to the 
Peishwa, 16, 17. His wise 
policy, 18, 19, 23. His xe- 
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forms, 21. Returns to Eng-jCovrepawk, i. 23. English iDalla, plains of, 
land, is created a marquis, under Brereton tak^ this goon, ii. 298 - 
and appointed to the ord- fort, 70 Dallas, Major, ( gallantly 

nance, ib. Ilia second ad- Cradock, Gen. Sir John, the charges the troops of Tip- 
ministration of affairs mutiny at Vellore, ii. 156 poo, capturing six standards, 
India; succeeding Mar- jt seq , 9 163. Considerations »i 49. Account of Lieut.- 
qness Wellesley, 132. He on his conduct, 165 ct seq. Gen. ^ir Thomas Dallas, 
dies when on his road to He sails for England, 167, the celebrated cavalry offi- 
, confer with Lord Lake near 184 cer, 49 ?t. 

Agra, ib. AlluBionB to, ii. Craig, Sir James, ii. 84 Dalrymple, Capt. James, de- 
152. Cromwell, Oliver, protecto- feats the rebellious Darah 

Coromandel, coast of, Eng- rate, i. 5 Jan, and takes Kachore, h. 

v lUh acquisitions on the, l. Cuddalore, possessed by the 26. Joins General Harris, 
14,181. French acquire an English, i. 12. Repulse of 44 

extensive line of this coast, Duplcix before, 13. It is Dalton, Capt., his services at 
' 28. The English make the next attacked by Count Trichinopoly, i. 26 
’ acquisition of Maduia, 6(>. d'Estamg, 67. Its capitu- Dalzell, General, quells a mu- 
Operations of the French lation, tb. Recaptured by tiny of a Bengal regiment, 
on the coast, 67, 90. Gen. the English, 91. Battle of, ii. 330 
Harris collects his forces, ii. 184; ii. 105 n. M. Hussy Damalcherry, pass of, i. 197 
30,40 and Tippoo take 1 his sea-Dance, Capt., narrative of his 

Corregaum, pass of, brilliant port again, i. 188, 190. gallant action (with East 
defence made by an ad- Bussy makes a vigorous de- Indiamen) and repulse of 
vanced division at, ii. 232— fence of this fortress, and Linois’ fleet, 110. Is 
234 gallantly repulses General knuhted and rewarded, 111 

Corsellis, Lt.-Colonel, ii.230 Stuart; the siege is con-l)andpore, town of, i. 60 
Cosaigny, Colonel,commands tinued until news of an] Danish settlements on the 
French and othei;Europeans Euiopcan peace prevents coast of Coromandel, i. 70, 
inTippoo's service, l. 201 further hostilities, 193, 194 109, loU 

)“ Cossijurah cause," the, i. Cuddapah territory, i. 199. Darah J:ih, rebels, ii. 26 
274 Fort of, ii. 16 Daraporam, a fortrpss in Co- 

Cossim Ali, see Mcer Cossim Cuggur, river, ii. 137 imbatoor, i. 195, 202; ii. 66 

Ali Culn.ih, i. 56 Davie, Majoi, Ins small gar- 

Cosaimbuzar, factory at, i. 6. Culpee, on the Ilooghly, i. rison at Kandy are terrified 
The fort captured by Suraj-' 174 ami finally massacred, ii. 

u-Dowlah*s forces, 32. Is- Cutch, province of, ii. 175, 260, 385. His captivity, 
land of, 48, 55, 56. The holy 1 204. Costume of Chieftains 204, 263 n, 
river of Cossirnbuzar crossed of Cutch, 204 Das is, Mr., judge at Benares, 

by Col. Clive, and battle of Cutchwagar, province of, i. by bis courage saves lus own 
Plassey, 56—59. The fac-| 179 and family’s lives, in the in- 

tory plundered by the nabob Cuttack, province of, ii. 19. surrection at Benares, ii. 85. 
Meer Cossim Ali, 100 Ceded to the E. I. C., 104, His promotion at Calcutta, 
Cotton, Colonel, in Mysore, 109,213. Storming of the 87 

ii. 49 fortified city of, ’98 -, Mr., (now in authority 

Br,-Gen. Willoughby, Cutwah, mud-fort, taken by at Iiong-Kong,) on the 


captures the stockades of Major Coote, i. 56. Bold affairs in China, &c., &c., 

Kokeeu near Rangoon, ii. lesulve of Colonel Clive to ii. 192 n. 

301. Sails to Donoopew, advance to Cossirnbuzar,-, Licut.-Coionel, in My- 

and is repulsed, 301, 302. after some hesitation and sore, n. 181 

Serves in Bengal, 371 ; at a council of war held on Da), Francis, builds Fort St. 

Cabul, 380 the question at this place, George, i. 5 

Court, Mr., at Calcutta, i. 39 57 Deacon, Colonel, ii 235 

—--, Captain, takes Am- De Caen, M., surrenders the 

, boyna, ii. 183 Dadur, and the Bolan Pass, Mauritius to the English 

j*Covelong, Fort of, i. 25 ii. 372, 374 armament, ii. 189, 190 
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Deccan, the, conquered by 

* Afghans, i. 3.* The Nizam- 
al-Mulk, viceroy of, lo. Is 
succeeded by Nazir Jung, 
15. Muzuffer Jung, sub- 
ahdar of, 17. Salibut Jung, 
supported by M. Hussy, ‘27. 
The Mogul attempts to in- 
otate Ud-Dien as subalular, 
ih. Intrigues in this state, 
7G, 77, 112. Nizam Ali, or 
“The Nizam,” overthrows 
the power of his brother Sa- 
libut, and usurps his throne, 
i. 112, 253; ii. 9. Affairs 
of the Deccan, ii. 35, 3G. 
The nabob’s army, having 
effected its junction with 
Gen. Harris, is commanded 
by Colonel Wellesley, 47. 
Western Deccan overrun by 
freebooters, the remnant of 
Scindiah’s forces, who arc 
attacked by Sir A. Welles¬ 
ley, 111. Affairs of the 
Deccan, 171. Passes of the 
Deccan, ‘211 

Deeg, Fort of; defeat of Hol- 
kar’s infantry by Major-Gen. 
Fraser, in the battle of, ii. 
124,125. The fortress eap- 

. tu red by Lord Lake, 12 f, 
131 

Delatouchc, M., attacks the 
army of Nazir J ling, who 
is slain by his own Patans, 
i. 1G 

Delhi, the capital of the Mo¬ 
gul emperors, i. 3—17, 50, 
80, 241. M assuere by Nadir 
f'shah at, 10. Commercial 
mission to, ib., 82. Shah 
Alum, emperor, 148, ct ptis- 
sim. Menaced by Afghan 
invaders, ii. 32. Victory 
gained by Lake near this 
capital, 100, 101. Besieged 
by Ilolkar’s infantry, 121, 
122. Engraving of the 
splendid capital of the Mo¬ 
gul emperors, 12‘2 

Dennie, Col., gallant services 
of, in Beloochistan and Af¬ 
ghanistan, ii. 371, 374, 382, 
&c. 


Desert, the, of Upper India, 
sand-hills and mirage de¬ 
scribed, ii. 140, 245 
Devi-Cottah, on the Coleroon 
in Tanjore, stormed by the 
English; t it is subsequently 
ceded to them, i. 14. Sur¬ 
renders to M. d’Estaing, an 
officer under Count Lally, G9 
Dhar, ancient city, in Malwa, 
ii. 2‘24 

Dhooudiah Waugh, free¬ 
booters of, dispersed by Gen. 
Wellesley, ii. GO. Ilis extra¬ 
ordinary career, and death 
in battle, GO—74, 209. His 
son, 74. A pretended Dhoon- 
diali collects an army, is 
routed by Major-Gen. Camp¬ 
bell, 71 n. 

Diamond, a present from the 
Nizam to George the Third, 

i. 253 

Diana, steam-boat, in the Ira- 
waddi, ii. 28G, ‘291, 305, 
317 

D'ck, Col., serves in Ncpaul, 

ii. 198, 199 
Dindigul, i. 19G, 2o2 

Din, a settlement of the Por¬ 
tuguese, i. 1, 3 
D’0)ly, Mr. John, Cinga¬ 
lese scholar, compiles a Di¬ 
gest of Laws, ii. 2(>9. D’O) iy, 
Sir John, civil governor at 
Kandy, ii. 277 

Don, Colonel, his services, ii. 
121,127 

Donkin, General, ii. 223 
Donoopew, stockades and 
entrenchments of; head¬ 
quarters of Prince of Sar- 
rawuddy, ii. 295. Burmese 
gallantly, though unsuccess¬ 
fully, defend a strong po¬ 
sition near, 295. The march 
of Bandoola from Arraean 
to Donoopew, 29G. Attacked 
from the river unsuccess¬ 
fully, 301—303. Its reduc¬ 
tion by Sir A. Campbell, 
303—30(3 

Doodpatlee, stockade of, 
forced by Colonel Bowen, 
ii. 285 


Dooraunee monarchy, ii. 32, 
79, 172, 30G, 393. See 
Cahill. 

Doorjun Sul seizes the per¬ 
son of his relative Bui- 
wunt Sing, Rnjah of Bhurt- 
poor, a boy, ii. 330. Is 
besieged in Bhurtpoor, and 
on the fall of that fortress 
made prisoner, 333 
Dorana, fort of, taken by Col. 
Scott, ii. 217 

Dost Mobamed Khan, ruler 
in Cabul, ii. 340. He takes 
the field against Runjeet 
Sing, 3o 1. Ilis soil Afznl 
Bey defeats a Seik army, ib. 
Dost’s letter to Lord Auck¬ 
land, who in reply promise's 
a mission to Cabul, 3G2. 
Arrival of Capt. Humes, ib. 
Allusions to the conference 
at Hupei* with Lord William 
Bentinck, 340, 3G2. Dost’s 
unfortunate connexion with 
Persia, and possibly with 
Russia, explained, 3G3, 36*4. 
Intention of the governor- 
general to depose him, 3G7. 
His son Mobamed Akbar 
Khan, at Jcllalnbad and 
Cabul, 379, 385, 38G. Ilis 
sons Ilydor Khan and the 
gallant Mecr Khan, 37G. 
Dost Mohamed is deserted 
by liis chiefs, and dethroned, 
379—381. His reception at 
Calcutta, 381 

Douab, or Duab, territory of, 
i. 103, 148; ii. 115, 129 
Doveton, Brig.-Gen., ii. 43, 

J 83, 209, 210,211,217, 241. 
Moves to intercept Bajce 
Kao in his flight, 235 
Dowletabad, or Deoghir, ii. 
24 

Drake, Sir Francis, captures 
five valuable ca cracks of the 
Portuguese, i. 1 
Drake, Mr., president at Cal¬ 
cutta, his reply to the Nabob 
of Bengal, i. 32. #Iis de¬ 
fence of Calcutta unavailing, 
35, 3G, 78 

Draper, Lieutenant-Colonel, 
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leads a sortie from Madras, 
and returns after a gallant 
struggle, i. 73 

Drury, Admiral, his expedi¬ 
tion to the Canton River, ii. 
100—192 

Dublioy, fortress of, i. 178 
Dulloo, Sheik, a Pindarrce 
leader, ii. 213 

Duncan, Major-General, at 
Ferozepoor, ii. 371 
Dundas, Mr., chairman of the 
Secret Committee, accuses 
Mr. Hastings, and demands 
his recall, i. 219, 220. Ilis 
measures, 227, 229 — 233, 

239. His speeches, &c., i. 

240, 248, 312 ; ii. 1,5. Fur¬ 
ther measures of, 132 

Dunlop, Lieutenant-Colonel, 
wounded in the breach at 
Seringapatam, ii. 58 
Dunning, Mr. Lord Ashbur¬ 
ton), i. 270 

Dupleix, Governor of Pondi¬ 
cherry, Ills enmity to the 
English, i. 11 —15, 24. Sup¬ 
presses a mutiny of his 
troops, 1(5. His intrigues 
with Nazir Jung, and 
treaeheiy towards that Sub- 
ahdar, ib. Defeat and sur¬ 
render nf his forces, 23—25. 
His new plans, 21. Descrip¬ 
tion of his wife, ib . lie 

forms a confederacy with 
nathe princes, 20. llis wars 
against the English, in a 
time of international peace, 
occasion his recall to 
France, 28. Clive, in his 
Memorial to Lord Bute, al¬ 
ludes to the ambitious pro¬ 
jects of Dupleix, and the 
danger of restoring Pondi¬ 
cherry to France, 94 
Durnford, Mr. James, his 
evidence, i. 293 
Dutch, the, their early E. I. 
commerce, i. 1. Amboyna, 
4. Their settlements of 
ChincHura, &c., 41, 83, 109, 
133, 185. At Ncgapatam 
they supply M. Lally with 
gui^^der, &c., 70. War 


with England: Earl Macart¬ 
ney seizes all their towns and 
factories, 185. Count Bey- 
land strikes his colours (be¬ 
fore the declaration of hosti¬ 
lities) to Commodore Field¬ 
ing, seven merchant ships 
with Bey land captured for 
supplying the French with 
stores, &c.; curious anec¬ 
dotes, 185 n. Negapatam, 
Sadras, Pulicat, taken by 
the English, ib . Ceylon: 
seaport of Trineomalee, 185, 
189. Five rich Dutch In- 
diamen captured in Sal- 
danha Bay, ib . Colombo, 
195. Admiral Rainier re¬ 
duces their settlements on 
the coasts of Ceylon, &c. f ii. 
33. Their Ceylon settle¬ 
ments finally secured, 75— 
78, 25f>. The vigorous but 
ineffectual defence of Bata¬ 
via by Gen. Jansens, ii. 18*2. 
Java restored to the Dutch, 
252. Outcry of the Dutch 
relative to the English com¬ 
mercial colony of Singnpoor, 
254. Adjustment, by the 
cession of Bencoolen, &c. to 
Holland, 255 

Dyaram Thakoor, Rajah of 
llatras?, a stronghold of the 
Jauts, a warlike race, ii. 
120, 127, 214, 215 n. 

East, Col., his services in 
Cutch, ii. 204 

East India Company (the 
I fonourable) of London Mer¬ 
chants receive their first 
Charter, and equip a fleet 
under James Lancaster, i. 2, 
5. Engraving of the old 
“ East India House,’* 121. 
Establishments treaties, con¬ 
tests on their first settlement, 
ib., 3—io. Embassies of 
the English, 3. Powers 
vested in them by their 
Charter, 7, 257. Charter of 
Mary 11. in 1093,8. Bribery 
and increase in their home 
expenditure, ib. Composi¬ 


tion of differences with 
new company, the “ Inter¬ 
lopers,” and assumption of 
the designation of “ The 
United East India Com¬ 
pary,” 9. Rewards to Clive, 
30. Jealousy entertained as 
to his receipt of the quit- 
rents in jaghire. 83. Pro¬ 
ceedings of the Court of Di¬ 
rectors, who confiscate his 
30,000/. per am., 94 — 96. 
Reform of the civil depart¬ 
ment at Calcutta, 107. Mea¬ 
sures and policy of the 
Court of Directors, alluded 
to on many occasions, 11, 
30, 78, 83, 91 et seq., 110, 
120, 161, 171. Sir John 
Lindsay, afterwards Sir Ro¬ 
bert Ha Hand, sent with 
commissions to Madras, 116. 
Clive’s reprehension of the 
Direction in Lcadenhall- 
Street, 123—125. Commit¬ 
tee of the House of Com¬ 
mons, 1772, i. 124. Appli¬ 
cation to Lord North for 
pei mission to borrow one 
million sterling, the fiscal 
affairs of the Company and 
their possessions being seri¬ 
ously involved, 125. On 
what terms a large sum is 
granted at 4 pi r cent., &c.; 
the Secret Committee of the 
House of Commons ; Lord 
North's India Bill, &c., 126, 

127. The “ Regulating Act,” 

128, 135 T)., 104, 167. Gla¬ 
mours of the Directors, Lon¬ 
don merchants, &c., 128,129. 
They curtail the pension of 
the young Nabob of the 
Carnatic, Muharek, 139. 
Question long pending whe¬ 
ther to deprive the Com¬ 
pany of their power in the 
East, by not renewing their 
charter, &c., 149. Recom¬ 
mend unanimity to the Go¬ 
vernor-General and council 
at Calcutta, 161. Instruc¬ 
tions to those authorities, 
ib. New intrigues in 
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J^eadenhall - Street against 
Mr. Hastings, x 72- Parlia¬ 
mentary enactments: Mr. 
Pitt"?* India Hill‘passed; the 
Hoard of Control, its con¬ 
stitution and powers; also 
the constitution of govern¬ 
ment in India regulated, i. 
222 ct sec /.; ii. I. A ccount of 
the rejected Bill by the 
Coalition ministry, called 
Mr. Fox's Bill, i. 221, 224, 
ii. 4. New constitution of 
government at the presiden¬ 
cies in India, that of Ben¬ 
gal or Calcutta having the 
supremacy, i. 223. Power 
of recalling the several go¬ 
vernors is vested in the 
Crown, 223 n . Proceedings 
of the Court of Directors, 
i. 229 at passim; ii. 1, 90. 
Three new bills passed to 
amend the India Bill, i. 233. 
Vote of thanks to Mr. Hast¬ 
ings, 238. The Directors 
and Company are charged 
with complicity in all the 
acts of Mr. Hastings (speech 
of Campbell, lord-advocate), 
269. Votes in Leadenliall- 
Street for a pension to Mr. 
Hastings, ami a sum of 
money to defray his ex¬ 
penses in the trial, 322 el 
seq. Relative position of| 
the Court of Directors, the 
Board of Control, and the 
ministry, ii. 2. Question as 
the payment of English 
regiments causes a new en¬ 
actment to elucidate Mr. 
Pitt’s India Bill, 3. This 
Declaratory Bill is passed, 
4—0. Chief transactions, 

&C., 12, 32, 41, 75, 96, 143, 
144,' 149, 151, 157 n., 106— 
168, 179, 181, 211, 345. 
Question as to the domi¬ 
nion over Cejlon, 76. Con¬ 
siderations, &c., on Lord 
Wellesley’s system, 145— 
147. College of Fort Wil¬ 
liam instituted, 147. East 
India College at Hailey bury, 


ib., 352. Enumeration, and 
characters, of the most emi¬ 
nent men in the East India 
service, 149. Humour of 
an intended, or possible, 
invasion of India by the 
French and ltussians by 
route of Persia, occasions 
English missions to Scinde 
and Afghanistan, 172,176 
359, 362. In 1813, an in¬ 
road is made by Act 53 Geo. 

III. on the monopoly of th< 
Company, ii. 194. The go¬ 
vernor-general, commander- 
in-chief, &c., the appoint¬ 
ment of such bv the Com- 

« . 

pany to be submitted for 
approval by the crown, 195. 
Bounty of E. I. C. to dis¬ 
tinguished servants to be 
limited in amount within a 
specified sum, ib. Home 
legislation: the trade with 
China, and question of free 
trade to India, generally, 
brought before Parliament, 
345. Final opinion of the 
Court of Directors on the 
new India Bill, 353. Pro¬ 
visions of Act 3 & 4 Will. 

IV. , ib. Dinner to Lord 
Auckland, 359 

East-Indiamen, ships of the 
E. I. C., whether commer¬ 
cial or equipped for war :— 
details respecting them, i. 74, 
75, 86. Defeat of Adm. Li- 
nois by Capt. Dance and his 
armed lndiamen, the Royal 
George, Ganges, Camden, 
Warley, and Alfred, ii. 110 

Echapore, town of, i. 49 

Edmonstone, Mr., Persian 
translator, ii. 89 

Egerton, Col., passes over 
the Ghauts, with civil com¬ 
missioners in his camp, 
who became alarmed at 
the Mali rat ti cavalry, he 
then signs an ignominious 
treaty and .retires, 176, 
177 

Egypt, French army in, under 
Bonaparte, ii. 39, 42. The, 


route (partly overland) 
thence to India, 39, 41. Ex¬ 
pedition from Bombay un¬ 
der Gen. Sir David Baird to 
Egypt, by the route of the 
Red Sea, &c. 75 
Eheylapola, chief Adigar to 
the rajah of Karidy, ii. 269, 
274. His correspondence 

with Gen. Brownrigg, and 
flight to Colombo, ib. Hor¬ 
rible execution of his wife, 
children, and brother, ib. 
His desire for vengeance, 
270. Affecting interview 

with his enemy and suc¬ 
cessor Mollegoddy, 272. His 
great insurrection against 
the English, 277 
Ellcnborough, Lord, moves 
the appointment of a Select 
Committee of the House of 
Lords on the affairs of the 
E. I. C , ii. 346, See . Go¬ 
vernor-General of India, his 
measures; punishment of the 
Afghans, withdrawal of the 
British forces from Cabul, 
&e. 390—400. His Simla 
proclamation, 397. The 
Governor-General in great 
state welcomes tin 1 victorious 
Gen. Sale and his division 
from Jellalabad, 398. llis 
war against the Ameers of 
Sinde, ib. 

Ellice, Mr., British Resident 
at Teheran, Persia, ii. 362 n. 
Elliot, Sir Gilbert, celebrated 
speech of, i 243, 260. He 
moves articles of impeach¬ 
ment against Sir Elijah Im- 
pey, chief judge of Calcutta 
(negatived), 273—294. Pre¬ 
sident of the B. of Control, 
ii. 154 Governor-General 
of India, 155, 167. See 
Min to. 

-, Mr. Alexander, brother 

of Sir Gilbert, i. 283,292 
Elliot, Capt. lion. George, of 
the Modeste, ii. 187 
Ellis, Mr., chief at Patna, 
100 7i. He, with 149 Eng¬ 
lish; are massacred at Patna 
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by Meer Cossim and Sum 
roo, i. 101 

Ellorc, province of, ceded t 
the French, i. 28 
Elphiustone, Hon. Mountstu 
art, liis services at Benares 
ii. 86. His character, 246 
Narrative of his mission t< 
Cabul, 172—174. His ser 
vices at Nagpoor, 211. A, 
resident at l’oonah, 215,231 
Is constrained to retreat, 
upon the sudden hostilitie 
by the Peishwa Bajee Kao 
218. Accompanies Genera 
Smith to Corregauni, 231 
President at Bombay, 234 
239. His History of India. 
a38 

-—■ — , Maj.-Gen., his ill 

health and incapacity for tin 
command at Cabul, ii. 884 
His retreat towards Jellala 
bad, general massacre, hh 
own death, 384—387, 389. 
Fate of his army, ib. 
Eratore, on the river Cavery. 
U. 14 

Erskine, Sir James, Earl of 
Rossi) n, i. 261 

-, General, suppresses 

the insurgents under Vizier 
Ali at Benares, ii. 84, 86 

-, Henry (afterwards 

Lord Chancellor), argues 
that a dissolution of the 
parliament abated the im¬ 
peachment of Hastings j 
Pitt, Burke, and Fox op¬ 
pose this plea, and Erskine’s 
motion to bring it to an 
abatement is negatived, i. 
310 

Estaing, Count d’, appears be¬ 
fore Cuddalore, i. 67. Devi- 
Cottah surrenders to his di¬ 
vision, 69. His mission to 
Count d’Achd useless; that 
admiral, being worsted in 
action with the English fleet, 
insists on sailing for the Isle| 
of France, and departs, 71, 
72. The Count is taken 
in the siege of Madras,: 
73 


Eyre, Lieut.'Vincent, his worl 
on India, ii. 370, 383 n. 

Fakekhs and Dervishes, 
61. The Senassie fakecri 
151 

Faire, M. de la, a Frenc. 
officer, i. 72 

Fancourt, Col., commandan 
of Vellore, ii. 158 et seq 
Dies of his wounds, 161 

Mrs., her narrative 

ii. 159 

Fane, Sir Henry, command?) 
of the forces, his views o 
our Indian policy, his ill 
health, he quits the camp 
ii. 370, 371 

-, Colonel, his son, 

370 n. 

Farrer, Mr. Thomas, counsel 
of Nuncomar, his evidence 
in parliament, i. 292, 293 
Fawcett, Lieut.-Col., sends 
detachment against Kooch 
in Bundelcuud, ii. 117 
Feroksir, Emperor, cured of a 
malady; beneficial results 
to the E. I. C., i. 10. His 
reign, ib. 

^erozepoor, English station in 
Upper India, ii. 371. Cere¬ 
mony of the reception of Sir 
Robert Sale and his soldiery 
by Lord Elleuborough at, 
396. The festivities de¬ 
scribed, ib. Its position on 
the Sutledge, 371 
Welding, Commodore, action 
with Count Beyland and a 
strong convoy of Dutch 
merchantmen, i. 185. Anec¬ 
dote of this brave Dutch 
officer, 18f 

itzgerald, Major, services of, 
i. 114 

r leury, M., a French adherent 
of Scindiah, ii. 100 
loyd, Gen., his services un¬ 
der Gen. Harris, ii. 48, 49 
^orbes, Colonel, services of, 
195 

•, Major, ii. 108 
'orde, Colonel, marches into 
the Northern Circars, i. 7G, 


112. Ilis victory ovef Coy- 
fians, ib. His instructions 
from Clive, 78\ Breaks the 
power of the French, 77, 83. 
A body of Dutch troops 
from Java, defeated by, 87. 
Sails for India in the Au¬ 
rora, and i* lost at sea, 120 
Fowke, Mr. Joseph, i. 166, 
167 

-, Mr. Francis, i. 173 

Fox, Rt. Hon. C. J.. his India 
Bill, speeches in the H. of 
Commons, &c. i. 221—224, 
227, 229, 241, 249, 250, 255, 
258, 266, 299, 300, 305, 309; 
ii. 4. Administration of the 
Whigs, Mr. Fox io office, ii. 
152 

France, see French, proceed¬ 
ings of the French Court, 
and of the E. 1. C. of, i. 28, 
93. W r ars with England, i. 
11, 13. In 1757, 45, 67. 
In 1778, 175. War at the 
Revolution, ii. 17, 25. Tip- 
poo Suitauifs embassy to the 
French Republic, 40. Treaty 
of Amiens, 96. See Treaties. 

^rancis, Mr. Philip, member 
of Council at Calcutta, i. 
130,161, 172, 176,237, 263, 
273, 293, 294. Ilis enmity 
to Mr. Hastings, petulance 
of temper, &e. 161—163, 
171—174, 179, 328. Epi¬ 
gram by Mr. Hastings on 
Sir Philip Francis, ii. 151. 
His charges against the 
Governor-General, i. 168. 
After repeated protests and 
violent dissensions in Coun¬ 
cil, he considers himself in¬ 
sulted by Mr. Hastings, and 
challenges him, 174—180. 
Is grievously wounded in 
the duel, recovers, and sails 
for Englaud, 180, 242, 267. 
Supposed from some circum¬ 
stances to have been the 
doubtful “Junius,’* 180, 
243. Narrative of his pro¬ 
ceedings in England, and 
his further persecution of 
Mr. Hastings, 219 n., 242, 
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181. After important mill Fyzoola Khan, ami the die¬ 
tary transactions in the Car perscd Rohillas, i. 160. 
imtic, Mysore, &c., and nava Treats 'w ith Soujah Dow- 
combats between Admira lah, 161. A11 air of this Ro¬ 
ll ughes and M. Suffrein ltilla chief and the Nabob 
news arrives of peace it. of ()udc with Mr. Hastings, 
1783, 186—194. French of- 217,246. Flourishing state 
fieers in the service of the of his territory of Rampore, 
native sovereigns of India in Rohilcund, 218, 264. His 
ii. 48,25, 35—38, 100—109 disputed succession, ii. 29 
A few French, from the Isle 

of France, land at Manga- Gama, Vasco de, discovers 
lore to join Tippoo, 41. the navigation to India 
Peace of Amiens, 96—98 by doubling the Cape of 
Effect of their military Good Hope, i. 1, 139. Corn- 
instruction in rendering mercial results of his voy- 
the native armies for- ages, ib. 
midable, lol, 109. Vari- Ganges, river, i. 149,151 ; ii. 
oils allusions to, 171, et 150 note. Its rapid stream, 
passim i. 63. Valley of the, 58. 

Frith, Lt.-Col., commands in Religious veneration for this 
the assault of Melloonee, ii river and the holy city of 
fore Asscerghur, ii. 241 317 llenares, i. 207; ii. 137,237. 

French, the, sail to India, i. Fullarton, Colonel, i. 194, Territory acquired by the 

1. Their town of Pondi- 195, note. His military mea- E. I. C. in the adjacent 

cherry, 6, 10. Their eon-| surcs, alliances in Travan- countries, ii. 104, 109 

stant endeavour to thwart core, &e., 196, 197. ' lln Ganjain, a Company’s dis- 
the English prosperity, 10, march across the peninsula trier, ii. 213 
26. French E, I. C., lo, upon Palagatchcrry and iardanne, Gen., at Teheran, 
28. French officers, 11, Scringapatain, 197 — 200. ii. 176 
173 et passim. Peace, 13. Representation of his passage Gardiner, Capt., the force 
Dupleix assists Chuuda Sa- of a mountain stream, 198. under Tantia surrenders to, 
heb, 15. The French raise His progress stopped by the ii. 118 
Muzuffer to the throne, 17. Madras Commissioners, 199. Garookpoor, zemindars of, i. 
Their conduct at A rcot, 2l). Ordered to evacuate the 213 n. 

Their defeat by Lawrence towns he had conquered, ib. Gaulnagh, ii. 115, 143 

and Clive, surrender of their Treaty effected with Tip- Gaur, in Khorasan, i. 3. The 
troops, 23—25. Dupleix poo, 199—202 ; ii. 44 Gaurian dynasty in India, 3 

experiences a signal defeat Fullerton, Mr., surgeon, ma- Gawil-Ghur, rock and for- 
«at Trichinopoly, 27. Grant nages the defence of Patna, tress of: with an Engrav- 
of the Northern Circars to, i. 97, 101 ing, ii. 103, 108 

28. A truce proposed, >43. Fultu, on the Hooghly, i. 42 Jazec-ud-Deen, nabob-vizier 
Chandernagore taken by Furruckabad, Nabob of, i. of Oudc, lends two millions 
Clive, 46. Military opera- 260. Seiklis of, ii. 32, 124 sterling to Ixird Moira for 
tions in the Carnatic, 64— Futtee Sing, Maliratta chief, prosecution of the Nepaul 
66. Adm. d’Aclic lands a i. 164 war, ii. 203 

military force at Poudi-j Futtyghur, fortress of, ii. 32, Gentoc s, the, i. 199 «. 
cherry, 67. Lally takes 124 George II. promotes Clive, 

Fort St. David and Devi- Futtypoor Sicree, palaces of| who returns to India, i. 30 
Cottah, and inarches into Akbar at, ii. 132 III., accession of, 

Tanjore, 69. His measures, Futwali, seven miles from Lord Bute’s administration, 
78, 83, 89—92. Pondi- Patna, i. 62 i. 94. Receives a diamond 

cherry restored at the peace, Fyzahad, a city of Oude, i. of great value from the Na- 
109,114. Conference with, 158. Affair of the Begums bob of Oude, 110. His minis- 
Hyder, 115. War, 175, 1 of Oude, *211—216, 233 1 ter‘plenipotentiary to the 
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princes of Hindustan, &c., 161, 162. Action at Cor- Goordas, mjah, son of*Nup- 
116. Speeches from th nelis in Java, 186. Th comar, i. I*t4,168, 171 

throne, 121. Transactions Major-General leads hi Gooty, district “of, i. 112 ; ii. 
in his reign, 149, 223, 237 division in the first Ne 66 

253; ii. 176, 273 paul campaign with spirit, Gordon, Major, killed at Tal- 

George I V.( Prince of Wales) and distinguishes himself, nere, ii. 235, 236 
i. 299, 324, 325. Partiality hut is slain in an assault on Gurkhas, masters of part of 
of the Prince Regent for Kalungafort, 198 Ncpaui, their warlike cha- 

Earl Moira, whom he creates Gingee, hill fort of, i. 16, 90. racter, i. 1 i 1 ; ii. 177, 197. 
Marquis of Hastings, ii. 197 The English repulsed be- They defeat several divisions 
He confers distinctions upoi fore, 24. Its final surrender of the English invading 
the officers of the Tndiai to the British, 92 army, ii. 198. Are in their 

army, 251. Decease of, 34(1 Gingen, Captain, defeated ai turn totally defeated by Gen. 

Ghauts, the, i. 176, 182, 193. Volconda, i. 18 Ochterlony in a second cam- 

198; ii. 8,13, 28,104. The Goa, Portuguese settlemeni paign, 199. Pacification, 200 
Western Ghaut, ii. 237 of, i. 1, 3. Province of, ii Gouger, Mr., a merchant, im- 
Ghauts, the Lower, ceded to 248 prisoned, with other English 

the English, ii. 16 Godavery, river, ii. 98, 111 and American captives, at 

Ghazec-ud-Deen, vizier of the 219,238 Ava, in a horrible jail, ii. 

Mogul, i. 81. His friend-Goddard, Colonel, leads the 287 note , 303, 300 7?., 323, 

ship to the English in per* English army from Bondil- 329. His liberation, 321 
mitting a factory at Delhi cund through Maiwa to Nag-Govindpore, acquisition of, i. 
82. Murders the Great Mo- poor, i. 176. His bold rcso- 7,36 

gul, 96 lution, on hearing of the dis- Grant, Major, his opinion in 

Ghazipoor, territory ceded to comfiture of Col. Egerton, council at Cutwah, i. 57 

the English by Shall Alum, not to ratify the treaty with -, Captain, ii. 238 

i. 103, 154 the Mahrattas, but force his -, Ensign, his gallantcon- 

GHeriah, Fort and harbour of, way to Surat, 177, 178. Is duct in Cejlon, ii. 261 

taken from pirates; dispute promoted to he a General, -, Commodore, commands 

as to the booty, i. 29, 30, with honour and applause, the Lilly in the expedition 
193. Battles near it, ii 178. His further services, to the Irrawaddi in Birmab, 
which Meer Cossirn Ali’s 191 ii. 286 

generals sustain defeat, i. jodhen, M., successor of Du- Greigh, Capt., his services in 
101 pleix at Pondicherry, signs the expedition against Ba- 

Ghilzies, rush through the a suspension of arms with tavia, ii. 186 
Khoord Cabul Pass to the Sauuders, president of Ma* Grenville, Mr. (Lord Gren- 
capital, Calml, ii. 384 dras, i. 28,29 ville), i. 292 

Ghirisk, fortress of, ii. 375 rodwin, Lt.-Col., takes Mar- *rey, Mr., i. 318,320. Mea- 

Ghizni, Mahmood of, i. 3 taban from the Birmans, ii. surcs of Karl Grey's minis- 

Gholaum Khadur, blinds 297. His expedition from try: opening of the trade 
Shah Alum of an eye, ii. Prome, 311 with India, &c., &c., ii. , 

101 joga, factory at, i. 2 347 

Ghuznee, fortress of, stormed 4ohud, rannee of, i. 179 ; ii. griffin, Adm., his opportune 
by the forces of Sir John 134,142 arrival in the vicinity of 

Keane, ii. 375. Narrative rokla, a valiant officer of| Madras disconcerts the plans 
of, 376—379. Defence of, Bajee Rao's army, ii. 231. of Dupleix, i. 13 
by Colonel Palmer, 385,388. Slain at Ashtce, 234 Iriffiths, Major, slain at Las- 

Recaptured by the Afghans, jolconda, province of: revo- warec, ii. 102 
388 m. Sultan Jan defeated lutions aud invasions of) jualior, Engraving of the 
by Gen. Nott, who retakes Delhi and Golconda, i. 28, hill fortress of ii. 231. Its 
the fortress, 392 73,112 capture by Capt. Popham, 

Gibbs, Colonel, ii. 181,182 londs, the: a savage race of| i. 179; ii. 108. Is again 

note, 187 the hilly country about Poo- reduced by Col. Powell, ii. i 

Gillespie, Colonel, suppresses nah, ii. 240, 241 108. Restored to Scindiah, 

the mutiny at Vellore, ii. Good Hope, See Cape of 133, 134, 142,223, 231 
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Gudjcreddy, Pass of, i. 198, 
199 9 

Guicowar, territory of thii 
princes ii. 171, 204 
Gungadur, the Shastry, mur¬ 
dered, ii. 204 
Gunjeeottali, fort of, ii. 1G 
Guntoor, territory of, i. 28 
ii. 209 

Guzerat, province of, ii. 98. 
109, 171, 247 

Hafez Ramet, chief of th 
Rohilla confederacy, slain ir 
action, i. 159. His captivi 
' family, 159, 160 
Hagglewaddy, in Mysore, it; 
fine breed of draught oxen 
*ii. 10G 

Haliburton, (Colonel, com 
t znands an expedition con 
jointly with Col. Wallace, 
* and reduces the strong for 
tress of Cbandorc, ii. 125 
Engraving of the Ilill For 
tress, 12G 

Hamilton, physician, obtain? 
a grant of land near Madras 
for the E. I. O., i. 104 
Hamilton, Mr. (“ Single- 
speech”), argues in favou 
' of Mr. Hastings, i. 2G5 
Hammond, Major, his gal¬ 
lantry at Deep, ii. 125 
Hansi, in the Mahratta coun¬ 
try, ii. 187, 188 n. 

Harcourt, Col., marches from 
^ Ganjam into Cuttack, ii. 108 
Storms the fortress of Cut-: 
, tack, ib. 

Hardinge, Mr., i. 249 
Hardyman, Jlr.-Gen., ii. 230 
Harland, Sir Robert, mission 
of, to India, i. 116 
Harponellv, polygars of, i. 
112; ii. 

Harris, General (Lord), in 
command at Madras, ii. 3G. 
His conferences with Lord 
Mornington, 3G, 40. He 
inarches to Hyderabad, to 
enable the Nizam to fulfil 
his treaty for dismissing the] 
French officers from his 
army, 37,38. He takes the, 


field against Tippoo SultauM, 
43, 45. He offers to sur¬ 
render his command to Sir 
Alured Clarke, his senior 
officer then at Calcutta, hut 
is requested by Lord Mor- 
nington to lead the troops 
into Mysore, 45,4G. Amount 
and description of his army, 
ib. Various contingents on 
their march to aid his enter¬ 
prise, 45, 104. In a severe 
action near Mallavelly lie 
succeeds in defeating Tip- 
poo’s army, 48, 49. 1 le lays 

siege to Seringapatam, 54. 
The General’s conduct de¬ 
scribed, 57. lie orders the 
breach to be carried, a ser¬ 
vice intrusted to Gen. Baird, 
57--59. Appoints Colonel] 
Wellesley governor of th* 
conquered city, G3 
Hastings, Mr. Warren, land 
in India in 1750, i. 78. I 
appointed by Governor Cliv< 
Resident at Moorshedabad. 
ib. His discernment in state 
affairs, 78, 82, 88, 96, 98 
100; ii. 1. Second in coun¬ 
cil at Madras, i. 11(5. Ac 
count of his family, 122 
Is appointed governor-ge¬ 
neral of Bengal, &e., 130. 
Letter from Lord Clive to 
130 n. Retrospective view 
of Hastings's conduct, 139 
Was ordered to arrest Mo¬ 
hammed Reza Khan, dewan 
ol* the young nabob of Ar- 
cot, 140—148. Case of Shi- 
tab Roy, dewan at Patna, 

1 43—147. lie makes a tour 
of the provinces, 145. Hi 
prevents Major Morrison 
from repairing to George 
III. as envoy from the Mo¬ 
gul, 149—151. His own 
journey into Oude, 152. His 
compact as to Allahabad and 
Corah with Souja Dowluh, 
153. Refuses tribute to the; 
Mogul, 154. Quiet, peace, 
police, law-courts, &c. es¬ 
tablished, 155, 156, 161. 


Transactions and relations 
with the nabobs of Oude, 
158—161, 1G3. I h* strongly 
urges mercy to be shown to 
the Hindu and Rohilla popu¬ 
lation of Kohilcund by Sou¬ 
ja Dowlah, 159, 163. Is 
invested with the powers of 
governor-general, 1G1. 16 

overpowered in council by 
Francis, Chivering, and 
Monson, 162, 171. His let¬ 
ters to Lord North, and to a 
Director, 163. Sends Mid¬ 
dleton’s correspondence to 
Lord North, 1G5. Nunco- 
mar accuses Hastings of cor¬ 
ruption in the trial of Mo¬ 
hammed Rezi and Shitab* 
165, 166. Execution of , 
Nuneomar for forgery, 167 
—170. Charges laid against 
Mr. Hastings by Mr. Rran- . 
cis, 166, 1G8. Insulted in x 
council, ho quits the Rresi- I 
dent's chair, and regains his * 
authority, 166,172. IJis pro- j, 
seeution of Nuneomar com- v ' 
men ted ot i, 167 —169. Fran- j 
cis and Wilder now able j 
only to protest, 172—174. , 
Hastings sends succours to , 
Bombay, 174. Takes Chan- 
dcraagorc, fortifies Calcutta, 
and prepares for any attack j 
by the French, 175. Reaps " 
great successes against the; 
Mahratta confedeiacv, 177 • 

•* a 

—179. He expressed hissus-i 
picion of Mr. Francis’s ho- - 
nour, was challenged by his 1 ’ 
rival, and Francis was shot f, 
through the body, 179, 180.1 
Application from Madras for 1 
money to make defence 
against Hyder Ali, his .stre¬ 
nuous methods of answering 
this appeal, 182,183, 205 et 
seq., 212 , 258. Military and 
naval successes, reinforce¬ 
ments from Europe, as well 
English, as for the French, 
185—188. He concludes a 
treaty with the Mahrattas, 
189. Affair of Cheyto Sing 
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of Benares, 205—216. Con¬ 
tributions It*vied, 205 ft scq 
JHis personal danger at Be 
nares, insurrection of tin 
Hindus, massacre of Knglis) 
officers and troops through j 
religious movement, 207 e. 
seq. His flight to Chunar 
20 H. lie instates a nephew 
of Cheyte Sing in that rajah’ 4 
place, and increases the tri¬ 
bute from Burnres 210. Il< 
demands money of Asoff-ul- 
DowLih, ib. And of tin 
two Begums at Fyzabad 
211-210. Affair of F>- 
zoola Khan, 217, 218. Tin 
Rockingham ministry; Sr 
E. Jmpey recalled by Lord 
Shelburne, motion of Kr. 
Dundas for the recall of W 
Hastings, 219—221. Sum¬ 
mary of Mr. Hastings's greal 
administration; lie reside 4 
for some months at Luck¬ 
now, visits Benares, his ul¬ 
terior measures, resignatioi 
of his high office, ami em¬ 
barkation for Europe, 23-1 
—236. Account of lib 
two marriages, &e., 237 // 
Amount of his fortune, 236 
260. Omens of the accusa¬ 
tion, 238. Papers called for. 
241. Impeachment of Mr 
Hastings; 240 ct seq 240 d 
*eq. 9 255 et srq , 259. Arti 
cles charged against him. 
240 vt srq„ 205. His defence 
at the bar of the II. of Com¬ 
mons, 240, 249, 206 n ; ii. 
171. Committee named to 
frame the impeachment, i. 
267. Address presented hy 
Mr. Burgess, from British 
officers of the Indian army, 
269. Impeachment by Ed¬ 
mund Burke at the bar of 
the H. of Lords, 271. Has¬ 
tings committed to the cus¬ 
tody of “ Black Rod,” and 
admitted to bail, 272. His 
counsel, Plumer, Law, and 
Dallas, 272,316—322. Nar¬ 
rative of the correlative pro¬ 


ceedings before the II. of 
Commons, in the case of 
Judge Impey, 273—294. 
Full particulars of Has¬ 
tings’s trial by the House of 
Peers, ending in his acquit¬ 
tal, 295—322. Expense of 1 
his defence ruinous to liis 
fortune, 322. His pension 
from the E. I. C., and vote 
carried to pay his expenses, 
ib. His pursuits and writings 
at Daylesford, 324, 327. Fa¬ 
voured by the Prince Regent, 
324,325. Honours conferred 
on him, 325. His death in 
1818 (aged nearly 86), i. 
326. Ilis merits, acquire¬ 
ments, and patronage of | 
learning, i. 326; ii. 250 n. 
Engraving of the Trial, 
Westminster Hall, i. 297. 
Some quotations from his 
speeches in Westminster 
Hall, 313, 319, 320. Effects 
produced by this trial, 328. 
Epigram, ii. 151 n . 

Hastings, Mrs., formerly the 
Baronne von Imhoflf, i. 236, 
237 n., 268, 326. Her kind 
reception by Queen Char¬ 
lotte, 237. The celebrated 
ivory bedstead, 238 
Listings, Marquess of:— 
(Earl of Moira) Governor- 
General, ii. 197. Dissen¬ 
sions with Burmese, Nepau- 
lese, and Gorkhas, claim his 
immediate attention, ib. War 
of Nepaul:—the Gov .-Gen. 
makes a personal inspection 
of the Western Provinces, 
and the frontier, ib. f 208. 
Unsuccesful in the first 
campaign, yet his officers in 
a second campaign reduce 
the Rajah of Nepaul to a hu¬ 
miliating treaty of peace, 
198—201. He requires 
money from Oude, 202. Re¬ 
ceives a large loan from the 
new nabob-vizier Gazee-ud 
Deen, 203. He chastises 
the Pindarrees, 197, 204— 
208. The Pindarree war, 


212—21 5. Siege of Hatrasq, 
215. War frith the Peish- 
wa, 216—219. 4 ' War with 
Apa Sahcb, 211—219. 

Battles of Nagpoor, 220. 
The Mahratta ami Pindarree 
war continued, 223. His 
lordship* success in extir¬ 
pating the Pindarree bands, 
226. Gives orders to be 
buried in his tent if he were 
to die of cholera: reasons for 
such order, 231. The Peish- 
wa made prisoner, is located 
under surveillance at Betoor, 
236. Conclusion of the ar¬ 
duous Mahratta war, 242. 
This contest characterized 
by Malcolm, 246. State of 
tlie Marquess’ military force, 
deprivations, want of suffici¬ 
ent relief of officers and ar¬ 
tillerists, &c., 244. Im¬ 

proved condition of Central 
India by his administration, 
245. High reputation ac¬ 
quired by the English under 
this Governor-Geueral, 246. 
His disinterested govern¬ 
ment, 250. Missions to Siam 
and Cochin China, 251. 
Marquess of Hastings sails 
for Europe, 283 
Hatrass, strong fortress of 
the Jauts, ii. 126. Besieged 
by Maj.-Gen. Marshall, its 
fall, 214, 215 

Heath, Capt., his naval attack 
on Chittagong, &c., i. 6 
Ileber, Dr. Reginald, bishop* 
of Calcutta, ii. 195. His 
reprobation of the Mah¬ 
ratta warfare, 152, n. His 
character of Mountstuart 
Elphinstone, 249, n. His 
descriptions of Hindustan, 
&c., 106, 123 7i„ 205 n. y 238, 
245, 247, 285 ;i., 327 
Herat, Mahmood of Cabul re¬ 
pulses the Persian army 
from, ii. 360. Khamran, 
Afghan ruler of, besieged, 
363, 368, 370 

Highlanders, a regiment of, 
landed at Madras, i. 91. 
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pall an try of the 42nd regt. 
191, 192 # 

Hirnala) u Mountains, descrip 
tion of the, ii. 129, 141, 19 
Ilindia, ii. 247 
Hindoun, fort of, ii. 120 
Hindus, .or Hindoos, thei 
laws, customs, and manners 
i. 3, 207, 273, 277, 279; ii. 
107, 108, 342. (See Beli 
gion.) The power of th« 
Hindu rajahs, 3, 198. Thei 
contests for independence, 5 
C 50, 159. Their arnn 
co-operates with Lawrence 
and Clive, 23 

Hindu chiefs, the Nairs o 
Malabar, i. 112, 115, 189. 
190; ii. 10, 44 
Hindu population of Bohil- 
cuud, i. 159—101, 163 w. 
of Mysore, ii. 7. Curious 
account of the intelligence 
of Hindus in Malabar, &c., 
in military matters, convey¬ 
ance and imparting of im¬ 
portant information, i. 190 
198, Cruelties exercised by 
Tippoo against the Hindoo 
population of Coorg, Canara, 
ami Mysore, i. 203 n. Also 
of Calicut and Malabar, ii. 
9. They were peculiarly 
sensitive to any interference 
witil their rites and customs, 
i. 207; ii. 9, 194 
Hindu seits (or bankers), l. 
33, 41, 50, 130 

Hindustan, the earlier and at. 
length new and more import¬ 
ant channels of trade with, 
i. 1, &c. War between the 
English and French in, 11. 
Climate of the plains of, 
contrasted with Northern 
India, 58. Various civil 
and military affairs of, 

* 103, 104, 131-—138, 139 et 
seq. Description of various 
portions of, 178. State of| 
tranquillity in, ii. 33. The ba- 
boos or nobles of Benares 
punished for insurrection, 
85, 86. Climate of, and, 
mortality consequent uponj 


the burning winds, IIG. Tlu 
typhoon, 1 i 7. Savage sacr 
tices and obscene nature c 
the superstitious observance: 
ii. 108, 150 fi. y 195 
Hislop, Gen. Sir Thomir 
distinguished services of, i 
224. Takes the fortress < 
Talnere by assault, am 
hangs the treacherous gc 
vernor, 235, 236. His arn\ 
alluded to, want of pioneers 
artillery officers, &c., harass 
ing service under such cir 
cwnstariees, 244 
Hobart, Lord, Governor < 
Madras, ii. 28. His wh 
policy, 29. He sends ai 
expedition against the Dutol 
in Ceylon, 33. And agains 
Malacca, successfully, ib 
Those against the Mauri till! 
and Manilla are deferred 
on account of Tippoo’s hos 
tile attitude, ib. He quit! 
India, 45 

llolkar, Mulhar Kao, and tlu 
Mahratta cavalry, i. 103, 
Together with Scindiah h 
is routed by Col. Goddard 
178 

[Iolkar, Jeswunt Bao, es 
pouscs the cause of Scindiah 
ii. 97. He begins the Mali 
ratta war, 112, 114. Exe¬ 
cutes Captains Todd, Hyan 
and Vicars, 115. His letter 
to Gen. Wellesley, and inso¬ 
lent demands by his vakeels, 
ib. Predatory trilies in his 
armies, ib. Amount of his 
forces, ib. His letters to 
Lord Lake, 116. llis ad¬ 
vance through Malwa, takes 
Lt Lucan prisoner, and 
compels Monson to a disas-| 
trous retreat upon Agra,. 
119—121. Attempt to sur¬ 
prise Holkar’s camp ineffec¬ 
tual, 121. Confederates with 
the Bajah of Bhurtpoor, 
ib. Holkar’s defeat, the 
infantry at Deeg by Fraser, 
and liis numerous cavalry 
destroyed by Lord Lake, his 


flight with a few horsemen, 
123- 125. He collects more 
cavalry, aiifl is repulsed near 
1 )eeg, *127. At Bhurtpoor, 
128, 130. He rejoins Scin- 
iliah, 130. They retire to 
Ajmeer, 132. He repairs to 
the Indus to seek new alli¬ 
ances, 133. Lord Luke 
pm sues the fugitive Hoikar 
to the country betwixt Ca¬ 
lm! and Lahore, and is then 
ordered to make peace, by 
Sir G. Barlow, 140, 141. 
Holkar’s restoration to his 
territories, 141, 142. Death 
of Jeswunt Lao llolkar, 
being mad, 223. Anarchy 
and murders per\ade his 
dominions, ib. Defeat of 
the llolkar Mahratlas, 224. 
The heir to the musiiud en¬ 
ticed fiom his tent, his 
mother seized and beheaded, 
ib. 

llolkar, son of Jeswunt, quits 
the camp life of his ances¬ 
tors, and dwells in hL now 
flourishing capital ludore, 
ii. 247 

Holland, Mr., affair of his ap¬ 
pointment to Madras by the 
E. I. Directors, i. 223//. 
lolwell, member of council, 
defends Fort William, i. 37. 
Is imprisoned in the Black 
Hole (Calcutta), with 145 
others, 38. He survives, ib. 
Is released, and discovers 
the discontents in the nabob’s 
army, 41, 86 

Iood, Adm. Lord, his speech i 
in favour of Mr. Hastings, i. j 
201 

Hooghly, English settlement 
at, i. 5, 34, 42, 166. Be¬ 
taken from the nabob’s army 
by Col. Coote, 43, 84 

rivcF, i. 6, 41, 84 ; ii. 
150 »., 171 

look, Major, his service in 
Ceylon, ii. 270—272 
loosscin-ul-Omrab, his re¬ 
fusal of the nabobship of 
Arcot on the terms offered 
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him by the E. I. C., ii. of, i. 27,112; ii. 24, 27, 36,| Recall, where Alexander 

90—92 98. Treaty of, ii. 9G. Trans-, stayed his cbnquests, ii. 141, 

Howard, Lt. Alexander, slain actions at, L 71 340 * 

in the assault of stockades llydrabad in Sinde, the 

near Rangoon, ii. 291 Ameers of, ii. 371. Con- I matts, Mount, a lofty peak of 

Hughes, Adm. Sir Edward, quests of Sir Charles Napier, the Himalaya (the modern 

destroys the few ships of captivity of the Ameers of| name } . : i. 141 
Hyder at Calicut and Man- Simle, Napier governor, Imhoff, Baiv>* Von, i. 237 n., 
galore, i. 184. The French 399 293, 29-In. 

fleet, dreading an encounter, Hyder AJi of Mysore agrees , Baronne Von, subse- 

sail for the Isle of France, to aid Lally, i. 91. Im- quontly married by Mr. 

ib. He attacks the Dutch i^et- prisons the rajah, and seizes Warren Hastings, i. 237 n. I 

dements, 185. He captures the supreme authority in Impey, Sir Elijah, arrives at 
Trincomalce, a depot for Mysore, 111. Ilis surprising Calcutta as one of the judges 

cinnamon, pearls, &c., the abilities, ib .; ii. 7. Re- recently appointed, i. 161. 


chief possessiou of the 
Dutch, 18 (>. 11 is fleet joii led 
by a part of Comm. John¬ 
stone’s squadron, 187. His 
gallant action, although in¬ 
terior in force, with M. Suf- 
frein, 188. Afterwards, Suf- 
frein in pursuit of a convoy 
of merchantmen is frustrated 
by Sir Edward, and follows 
him to Trincomalce at a dis¬ 
advantage to the English, 
a drawn battle, ensues, ib. 
A third indecisive action. 


duces the refractory poly- 
gars and rajahs to obedience, 
111. 112. His rapid rise 
and conquests, 112. De¬ 
feated, ib. He strongly for¬ 
tifies Seringapatam, ib. Con¬ 
federacy, ib. Tippoo in¬ 
vades Madras, 113. Col. 
Smith defeats JIvder at Tri- 

to 

nomalee, and also at Am- 
boor, ib. Hyder discom¬ 
fits Col. Wood in Mysore', 
and regains his territory, 
114. His wars, and subse- 1 


His high regard for Warren 
Hastings, 161, 208 w., 243. 
Trials and suits held in the 
Supreme Court, where he 
presided, 168—170, 258. Is 
recalled by the Coalition 
Ministry, 219. His corre¬ 
spondence, 170 206 n. 

His examination by the 
House of Commons, 255, 
260. Impeachment proposed 
against Impey, in the 1 louse 
of Commons, 260, 272, 273 
ft sc<f. Sir Elijah’s triumph- 


189. A fourth time Adm. quent treaty with the Mali- ant defence and its result, 

Hughes engages Stiff rein, rattas, 116, 117, 119. 11- 275—294, 302, 304. The 

with the loss of Captains attacks the English scttle-j articles exhibited by Sir G. 
Watt, Wood, and Lumley, ments in Coromandel, 181. Elliot, 274,289. Impey’s elo- 
but gains a decisive victory, His extortions, ib. Flou- quent and powerful speech 

190. Sails tor Bombay, rishing state of his treasury, in his defence {published), 
theieby escaping the mon- ib. Ilis vast army pours 275—291 n. Is called on for 
soon at Madras and is joined through the Ghauts, 182. the “Translation of a peti- 
by Sir K. Biekerton, 190, II is career of successes stayed tion by Nuncomar,” 291. 

191. Present at the siege of| by Mr. Hastings’s vigorous General respect for this 

Cuddalore, 193, 198 measures, and his army eminent character,326. Most 

Hurriana, territory of, ii. 15, routed by Sir Eyre Cootc of his fortune invested in 
137 near Madras, 184. His Paris, is lost at the French ' 

Hurry Punt, a br •*. Ain of the small navy destroyed, ib. Revolution, ib. Impc/s 
highest caste, ii 2 His flight to Arc, t, to. The] death in 1809 (aged 76), 327. 

Hurry Sing, a Seik chief, ii war in the Carnatic, and in His children, ib. 

362 Malabar, 187 et scq. His-, Ensign Henry Raleigh, 

Huskisson, Rt. Hon. Win., ii feat’s of the Mahrattas, nnd distinguished in the action 
346 of assassination, 189. His of Mukwanpoor, ii. 199. His 

Hussein Abdaul, valley of, ii. sickness, ib., 192. Death of| death at Calcutta, 199 n. 

173 Hyder Ali, 192. His mode India, navigation to, by the 

Huzzcrnmul, a dependent of of warfare, his cavalry, &c., Cape of Good Hope, disco- 
Nuncomar, i. 140 alluded to, ii. 105 vered by Vasco dc Gama; 


Hyde, Mr., a judge at Cal- Hyder Beg Khan, ii. 21 new channels of commerce 

cutta, i. 219, 220 294 fiudraotes , the river, ii. 140 consequent thereon, i. 1, 5. 

•Hyderabad, city and palace Hyphasis, now the rive? Memorial of the London 
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merchants, aiul early expe 
tlitious, if), Tjlieir Charter 
of 1WK)—I go I, 2. Some 
chief notices of the progress- 
of British power in, i. 3, 6. 
10, 14, 01, 77, HI—83, 104, 
121, 130 ct scq., 161 ft scq. t 
203; ii. 12 ft seq., ID, 08, 88, 
93, 109. Mohammedan con¬ 
quest of the peninsula of, i. 
3. Fresh invasions hy the 
Mogul Tartars, Afghans, 
&c., 3, 5. The factories 
threatened, 5, 6. War 

against the Mogul, 5. The 
“ Interlopers” in trade pro¬ 
secuted, which gave rise to 
the question as to the judi¬ 
cature vested in the Com¬ 
pany's local officers, 7. “ The 
United East India Com¬ 
pany,” 9. Progressive in 
crease of commerce in th 
East, 7,10. Various Indian 
and Persian conquerors of 
Hindustan, &c., 3, lu. War 
with France extends to Hin¬ 
dustan, 11, 12. Peace con¬ 
cluded, 13. The native 
princes form a high opinion 
of French bravery, ] 3. De¬ 
fence of Arcot by Clive re¬ 
establishes the English re¬ 
putation in, 22. , English 
victories, 22—25. Colonel 
Clive inarches (upon Moor 
shedabad, 55. Climate of 
Northern India more brac¬ 
ing than that of Hindustan, 
its effect upon the popula¬ 
tion, and strength of consti- 
tion of the soldiery, 58. J»i 
verses of the French in tl 
Carnatic and Coromandel, 
90 ft spq. They are totally 
^expelled from all their for¬ 
tresses in India, 90—92. 
Considerations on the wealth 
here acquired by the E. I. 
C/s civil officers, 105, 121 
et seq. Scarcity of rice, 
amounting to famine, 139, 
140, 149, 190. Anecdotes 
of Eastern potentates de¬ 
priving their once favoured 


ministers and dewans of all the king of those countries 
their personally saved tiva-i to be offensive, by' means of 
sures, 140,181. Esteem for| this great channel of com- 
the English in Hindustan, niunieution, ii. 286, 306, 327. 


178,190-—203,240, et passvn 
State of affairs in India 
under the administrations of 
Mr. Hastings and of Lon 
Cornwallis considered, ii. 1 
et seq. Likewise during tin 
great administration of Lori 
Morniugton, aided by the 


Sir A. Campbell's forces 
speedily reach the Rangoon 
river, ib. Long, gilded war- 
boats, skill and courage of 
the irawaddi boatmen, 288, 
291, 292. Severe contests 
at fortified posts up this great 
r’ver: Kernmcndine carried 


services of Lake and Web by assault, 292. The Pegu • 
lesley, 104—109. Improved and Rangoon rivers are con- |< 
condition under Marquess of fluents of the main stream, 
Hastings, 214—248. Sn 280,293. Campbell sailing 1 
East India Company, Board up the river, with (''apt. Mar- > 
of Oontvo), See., See. ryat in the Lame, while a > 

Indian or Eastern Arehipe- division under (Jen. Mac j 
lago, by whom explored in Bean marches by land, “ 
1585—1588, i. 1. Profit storms the stockades of Kum- 
ablc voyages to the, 2. Con- meroot, and Soomba Won gee 
quests by the English in, ii. and many chiefs are killed, ; 
185, 251. Commerce of 294. Captain Kyves and 
these large and important gun-boats, Sec. the contest on 
islands likely to belong to the river near Kcmmendinc, 
the English, 254, 315. Re 298. The Burmese fire- 
stcration at the peace of rafts, to destroy our naval i< 
1814, of the Dutch and other armament, fail of success, 
islands, ii. 193 299. Sir W. Cotton and the » 

Indore, city and fortress, of fleet fail in the river astauH ' 
llolkar, ii. 11G, 120,247 on Donoopew, 301, 302. 
Indus, river, ii. 133, 173 n The flotilla ascends to Mel- 
204, 352 n. % 359 loonee, 315. Beautiful coun- 

Ingellee, island of, i. 6 try in Ava on the upper Ira- 

Innes, Col., assumes the com- waddi described, 3a 1. The ' 
maud at Jatrupoor, ii. 285. population, mines, &c., 324 
Together with Col. Shep- Izzut Ali, and Wuris Ali, of' 
land he drives back the irn-| Benares, ii. 82, 83 
petuous Bandoola from our 

frontier posts into Arracan, Jaffieu, see Meer Jaflier ; 

293 Jafnapatam, Colonel Barhut/ 

Innis, Lieut., with succours comm int of, ii. 258, 267’ 
for Clive at Arcot, is driveD James t. First, in 1609, re-j 
hack to Madras, i. 21 news tli E. 1. C. charter, i*- 

1 Interlopers,” trade witli In-j 2, 3 

dia, i. 7. Law proceedings| James, Commodore, attacks' 
against, 7, 8. They gain a| pirates and reduces their 
Charter %< by parliamentary forts, i. 29 
bill,” but eventually unite Jan see, territory of, ii. 116 
with the Company underi Jansens, Gen., governor of 
“ Royal Charter,” 8 Batavia, ii. 187. Capitula- 

Irawaddi, the -great river of tion of Saroarang, 188 
Birmahand Ava: Earl Am- Jauts, a native population, i. 
herst orders the waragainst 78, 156; ii. 121 note, 126j| 
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The Rungurs, a tribe ol Jones, Sir Harford, his mission English country, 26$, .King 
Jauts, ii. Id7 to the Shah of Persia, ii. 176 Sree, his capital being takeh 

Java, island of, i. 2,83. Con- Judson, Price, and other per- by Gen. Bro>fnrigg, makes 
quest of, ii. 183—188, 251. sons subjected to cruel impri- a cession of his kingdom, and 

Its restoration to the Dutch, sonmcnt in Ava, ii. 287 n . is removed in safety to Co- 

252 300,321 lnmbo, 273. Seutasfcate pri- 

Jehan, Shah, his cessions to Judson, Mrs., ii. 287 n., 306, sonu to Vellore, 275. For¬ 
midable insurrection, ib. Its 
causes, ib. Murder of Mr.. 
Wilson, agent lor govern¬ 
ment, and others, 276, 278. 
V el assy Moors or Moormen, 
275. Their district, 277. 
Ebeylapola taken prisoner 
to Colombo for heading the 
rebellion, ib. Durrasamfc, 
a Buddhist priest, pretender 


the English, i. 4 321 

Jchanghire, his reception o 1 Juggernaut, pagoda and idol 
Sir T. Roe, i. 4 of, ii. 108, 213 

Jellalabad, fortress of, ii. 301 Jugget Seit conspires against 
377, 379. Sir R. Sale gal- the nabob of Bengal, i. 50 
lantly defends and maintains Jnggut Sing and the baboos, 
it, 385. Captain Mac (ire- or nobles, of Benares, ii. 85, 
gor, ib. Akbar Khan 80 

arrives to invest the old for- Jumna, river, i. 175, 235 j ii. 
tress, 380. The great earth- 101, 118, 122,120,142. Itf 
quake lu*lps to ruin the free navigation secured by to the crown, is tried, con- 
defeuces, ib. Arrival of| the occupancy of Delhi, victod, and pardoned, 278. 
General Pollock's army Agra, and Calpee, with The chiefs Kappitapola and 
at, ib. The English ail- strong territorial froutier, ii. Madugalla arc beheaded, 
vance again to this position, 109, 121 277, 278. Pacification, 279. 

ib. Jumna, and Ganges, passes of | Rapid improvements in Kan- 

Jenkins, Mr., resident at Nag- the, ii. 198. Cessions, 101. dy and Ceylon, 281. Cul- 
poor, ii. 211, 219. 239 Country betwixt the rivers tivation, botanical gardens, 

Jessorc, capital of a district, Jutnna and Sutledge, 198. handsome palace built by Sir 
ii. 230 Its confluents, 230 Edward Barnes at Kandy, 

Johnson, Dr. Samuel, 138 Jypoor, rajah of, in Rajpoot- the capital of the former 
Johnston, Capt.,his gallantry ana, ii. 87, 114, 153, 211, kingdom, &c. &e., 281, 282 
in Ceylon, ii. 266, 267 note 212 Kavical, i. 15, 70. ^cCarical 

Johnstone, Mr., resists Lord Jynteea, territory acquired by Karowley, ii. 117 
Clive in council, and is si- the Burmese treaty, ii. 322 Karraek, island in the Per- 
lenced, i. 96. llis brother, sian Gulf, seized by an Eng- 

Govemor Johnstone, and the Kalunga, fort of, fall of Gil- lish expedition, giving alarm 
Committee of the Commons lespie in an assault, ii. 198 to the Shah of Persia, ii. 368 
on Indian affairs, 125, 130, Kandy, chief independent j Keane, General Sir John, 
133 kingdom in Ceylon, ii. 256. marches into Sinde, ii. 371, 

Johnstone, Commodore, Jus King (Sree Wikrime Rajah 373. Takes Chuznee by- 
action with M. Suffrein at Kingha) of, ruled under a storm, 374. Enters Cabul, 
the Cape de Verd Islands, i. feudal system or military whence Dost Mob am ed had 
186. Detaches some of his tenure of lands, 256. Pro- fled, and restores Shah Sujah, 
squadron with troops on ducts, customs, semi-barba- 379 et scq. Ilis return to 
hoard, which join Sir K. rism of, 256,257. Disputed England, created Baron 
Hughes, 187. Captures five succession, 237. The adi- Keane of Ghuznee and Cap- 
Dulch Indiamcn, with valu- gars, or chief ministers, ib. poquin, 380. Parliamentary 
able freight, ISO War w ith the English of the thanks, and pension, ib. 

Jones, Capt., takes possession coasts, 258, 265. English oc- Keating, Colonel, sent from 
of Cooch-Bahar, i. 151. Ma- cupy the town of Kandy, 258, Bombay to support Ragoba, 
jor-General Jones marches 260. Massacre of the garri- defeats the rival claimants 
through Cuddapah agaiust son, capture of Major Davie, to the title of Pcishwa, i. 
Mysore, 199. Marches to 261. Cruel butchery of pri-1 164. Captures the Island of 
join Lake at Bhurtpoor, ii. aoners by this king, 264,! Bourbon, ii. 190 
130, 133 268. The English driven ;Keir, Maj.-Gen. Sir Wm., ii. 


, lL 118 


Capt., defends Calpee, to their own territory, 264. 


224 


The Kandyans invade the Kelly, Colonel, in Nepaul, ii. 
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198.^ Attacks the fort of 
"Hurreehurpoov with com¬ 
plete success 200 
Kemmcndine, cm-the Irawad- 
dy, actions at, ii. 292, 294, 
298, 299 

Kennaway, Sin John, ii. 15 
Kerr, Colonel, commandant 
of Colombo, has charge of 
King Srec of Jfffmiy, ii. 27*1 

-, Lieut., hif gallantry ut 

Mukwaupoor, ift 199 
Kershaw, Capt., at Ghuznec, 
ii. 370 

Khamran, Afghan ruler of 
Herat, ii. .302, 303 
Khelat, Khau of, ii. 373. Ilis 
salutary counsels, 373, 374. 

, The fortress taken, and 
Mecrab Khan slain, 382 
Khorassan, invaded by Af¬ 
ghans, ii. 79, 300 
Kilpatrick, Capt., joins Clive 
t Arcot, i. 23. Major K. 
leets Clive at Fulta on the 
looghly, 42. Attacks the 
french auxiliaries at Plas- 
sey, 59 

Kilvatore, pagodas at and 
near, ransacked by M. Lull) 
for treasure, i. 70 
Kindador, fort of, ii. 171 
Kirkpatrick, Major James A., 
Kcsident at Hyderabad, ii. 
37, 38 

Kismis, an island of the Pcr- 
sian Gulf, ii. 17(> 

Kissemlass, a wealthy Hindu, 
obtains a refuge in Calcutta, 
i. 31 

Kistna, or Krishna, river, i. 

14, 112; ii. 10, 209, 219 
Kpox, Colonel, services of, i. 
7^ 80, 97. 98 ; ii. 13 
—, Mr. Robert, bis escape 
from Ceylon, bis “ Relation, 
&c., M ii. 257 n. y 287 n. 
Kojjuk Pass, the, ii. 374 
Konkau, the, ii. 213 


mission to his town to Col. 
Monson, 120 

Kummeroot on the Burma! 
River, strongly stockaded, is 
carried by Sir A. Campbell, 
where the Burmese sutler 
immense loss, ii. 291 
Kummum, district of, ii. 25 
Kurdlah, fort of, ii. 2 4, 25 
Kurcjem, a Piudarree chief, 
ii. 208, 223 

Kurpah, territory of, ii. 25 
Kurrachee, in Sinde, ii. 372 
Kyber Pass, the, ii. 301, 307, 
379, 385, 389 

Kyndee, or Kyndeenaghur, ii 
Bahar, ii. 177 

Labada, town of, ii, 103 
Labourdoimais, sails with a 
squadron agaiust the Eng¬ 
lish from the Mauritius to 
India, i. 11. His lbree, na¬ 
val and military, ib . Hu 
high character, ib ., 12. Ilis 
capture at sea, and release ; 
hut he is imprisoned 
France, 12 

Lahar, chief fortress 
Cutchwagar, stormed, i. 179 
Lahore, by whom visited, i. 1. 
Ravaged by Sikhs, 10. En¬ 
tered by Zemaun Shall, ii. 
32, 79, SO. Runjeet Sing, 
ruler of Lahore, sends a va¬ 
keel to I xu’d Lake’s camp, 
141. Adairs of, 175, 2*12, 
340, 300, 308, 379, 381 
Laird, Mr. John, prisoner ii 
Ava, ii. 321. Ilis account 
of the people, &c. 329 
Lake, General (Lord), takes, 
the held against Seindiah, ii. 
97. Storms the hill-fortress 
of Alighur, 98. His vietoiy 
near Delhi, over Seindiah, 
100. His visit to Shah 
Alum, 101. He gains the 
battle of Laswarce, 10 * 2 . 


Holkar beyond the Chum- 
lml, 110. His own with¬ 
drawal to Cawnpoor, when 
many of his troops perish by 
the burning blast, called • 
“the Devil’s Breath/’ and 
by the typhoon, 110, 117. 
Results of this campaign, i 
118. Retreat of Col. Mon- 1 
son, 119. His lordship col¬ 
lects his forces at Agra, 121. 1 
Reaches Delhi, then bravely 
defended by Ochterlouy, r 
122. Pursues Holkar, ib. 
Battle of Decg, 123—125. , 
Lake surprises Ilolkar’s ca- * 
valry, and destroys them, 
121. lie mavclus past the* 
lull fortress of Jlatrass to 
the attack of Decg, and 
diivesolf Ilolkar’s cavalry, * 

127. Siege of Bhurtpoor, 

128. Sorties by the garrison ; 
ami Lake’s fierce assaults 
repulsed by Runjeet, 130. , 
His lordship prepares a new 
attack on receiving convoys, ! 
and is joined by British ca¬ 
valry, 131. Jtouts Holkar 
and Meer Khan, ib . Terms 
granted to Runjeet Sing, 
who sued for jh ace, ib . The 
English commander quarters 
his troops near Agra, &c„, 
132. His vie vs and coun¬ 
sels against the Mahratta 
chiefs, 132, 133. He visits 
Shah Alum at Delhi, and 
pursues Holkar towards the 
Indus, 133. Narrative of - 
this expedition, /A., 140 . He 
crosses the Sutledgo, and ' 
skirts the desert, 141. His 1 
lordship having nearly at¬ 
tained Ilolkar’s camp, re¬ 
ceives instructions to treat i 
witii him, and restore his 
dominions, 141, 142. He ’j 
returns to Delhi, 142. His i 


Kooch, fort near, attacked, ii. Brilliant course and conc&u- return to England, and his 
117. Disaster and massacre, sion of his campaign, IPO— death, 142 n. 

118 IPG- Lord Lake takes the Lake, Col. George, serves in 

Kooshalghur, town of, ii. 120 field against Holkar, 115. India with his father; af- 
Kotta, on the Chumbul, ii. 1 Enters Rajpootana, takes ter wards falls in action in 
119. The Rajah refuses ad-i Took Rampoora, and drives Portugal, ii. 142 n . 
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Uilly, Count, governor-ge¬ 
neral at Pondicherry, i. 07. 
lie reduces Fort St. David, 
and razes its defences, 6 7—69. 
Sends d’iistaing against De- 
vi-Cotta, which surrenders, 
69. Quarrels with the Coun¬ 
cil at Pondicherry, ib. Dis¬ 
covers a bond in the treasury 
there, given by the Rajah of 
Tanjore to CImuda SaJieb, 
who transferred it to the 
French E. 1. C., ib. Marches 
through the kingdom of 
Tanjore, devastating and 
plundering, 69—71. Ex¬ 
cesses : women insulted. 
Brahmins blown as spies 
from his cannon, pagodas 
ransacked lor treasure, 70. 
lie besieges Tanjore, de¬ 
mands payment of the homl, 
and he hatters the walls oil 
Tanjore in breach, ib. Capt. 
Calliaud and an English 
force approach; the French¬ 
man's gunpowder and pro¬ 
visions fail; and the Tanjore 
cavalry cut off his commu¬ 
nications, 70, 71. Skir¬ 
mishes ; Lally lias several 
narrow escapes; he spikes 
his heavy artillery and ef¬ 
fects a disastrous retreat to 
Trivatore, 71. Quits his 
army at the Coleroon, and 
demands in vain of Count 
d'Aclie not to sail for Bour¬ 
bon, ib. Ilis violence and 
imprudence, 72. lie enters 
Arcot, where lie finds no 
treasure, ib ., 73. lie sits 
down before Madras with¬ 
out provisions or resources, 
ib. Repulses a vigorous 
sortie, ib. Decamps in con¬ 
fusion by night, 74. Mutiny 
for want of pay, 76, 78, 83. 
He takes Conjeveram; but; 
is routed near Wandewash,| 
90. Renews his quarrel; 
with the French council, ib. 
His reverses, 91. Treats 
with Hyder Ali for rein- 
%cements, ib. Surrenders 


Pondicherry, after a long of Mr. Hastings, before the 
and vigorous siege, 90—92. II. of Lords? i. 316 
Is thrown into the Bastille Law, M., a FVench officer, 
on his return, 93. Is saeri- fugitive from Chanderna- 
ficed by the French ministry gore, i. 48, 49, 55. Hearing 
to the public resentment, of the defeat of Plassey, ro¬ 
und beheaded, ib. treat with his French into 

Lambton, Lieutenant, ii. 51 Bahar, (»’» Pursued by 
Lancaster, Capt. James, voy« Coote, he escapes in safety 
age of, i. I. Sails with the to Ucnares, S3. Joins Shah 
E. I. O. fleet in 1601, 2 Zadu, si. “Attacks Patna, 
Landivisiau, M. de, au officer 97. MilHiry anecdote of 
of M. Lally, i. 72 his surrender to Carnac and 

Laswaree, battle of, ii. 102 Knox, 98 t 
Lauderdale, Lord, proposed Lawrence and Scott, Drs., to- 
governoi-general, ii. gothcr with Mansfield, 

Pi got, Burke, and Douglas, 
counsel for the Impeach¬ 
ment of Warreu Hastings, 
i. 297 et serf. 


154 

Laurence, Major, his com¬ 
mission to command tin 
English in India, L 13. lie 


drives the French from he- Lcadcnhall Street, the old 
fore Cuddalore, ib. Joins! “East India House,” i. 121, 
Nazir Jung iu the Deccan,; 223. (Sec East India Com- 
aml defeats the French, 15. pany.) 

Sails for England, 17. His Legislation, Home:—for the 
“ Narrative," 22 n. Returns affairs of India, ii. 345 
to Madras, drives the French Le Grand, M„ at Calcutta, 
from before Trichinopol}, prosecutes Mr. Philip Fran- 
aud overthrows Chunda Sa- eis, i. 219 n. 9 220 n. y 293. 
lieb, 23, 24. His victories, Adventures of Madame Lc 
23—25. lie defends Trichi- Grand, 219 n. Prince Tal- 
nopoly against tlic French ley rami, anecdotes, 220 n. 
ami their allies, 26. He Lcmaistre, Judge,of the Cal- 
routs the French, and eutca Courts, i. 168, 283 
inarches to the frontier ofjLeslie, Col., marches from 
Tanjore, 27. A sword voted Calcutta towards Bombay 
to him by the E. I. C., 30. through provinces little ex¬ 
ile puts his army into can- plored, lie defeats Ballajee 
tomnents, after the success- and the Rajah of Bondilcund, 
ful defence of Madras, 72 i. 175. His instructions 
—74. Annuity granted by from Mr. Hastings, ib. Ilik 
Clive to his old commander, conduct in Bondilcund uu- 
63 n. ' satisfactory, and he is sup.jr- 

Law Courts of the British in' seded by Col. Godd lrd, 
India, their powers, i. 7, 95,' 176. His death, ib. 

146, 147. Judges arrive Levant Company, the, i. 1 
from England, 161, 168. Leyden, Dr. John, death of. 
The Nizamut Adaalut, &c., ii. 187 n. 

171, 273—294. The De-Lindsay, Sir John, his com- 

wannee Adaulut, 280, 292. mission, i. 116 n. 

The Supreme Court at Cal-; Liuois, Adiru, with a line-of- 
cutta, ii. 92. Bengal Courts, battle ship and three frigates, 
146, 351, &c. i repulsed by Capt Dance 

Law (first Lord Ellen- and some E. Iudiamen, ii. 
borough), opens the Defence UO 
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Little, Capt. f Services of, ii. allusions to, 251 n.* 273, and Hon. Capt. Osborne n - 
13 Jt 286 n., 350 n. tify a tripartite treaty with 

Indiana, near the Sutledge, Macbean, General, ii. 204 Kunjeet and Shah Sit- 

ii. 361 ’ Macdonald, Col., his intrepid jah, at Lahore, ii. 368, 371, 

Logan, Mr., anecdote of the conduct, and wound, at Las- 375 380. Dost Mo- 

effect of Sheridaifs declama- warree, ii. 102 w. hamed’s surrender to him at 

tion on this^iAhor of a Macdowall, Maj.-Gen. Hay, the Bala Ilissar, 370. His 
Pamphlet in c^Aicc of Mr. his command at Madras, ii. salary as Resident at Cahul, 
Hastings, i. 25(3 167,179. Sails for England, 382. Ills over-confidence 

Loughborough, ILord, i. 300, offended by Governor Bar during the rebellion in the 
311, 321 V low, 180. Perishes at sea, city of Cahul, 380. His 

Lucan, Lieutenant, ii. 118. 181 proposals to Akbar Khan 

His defeat and u!%ith, 119,-, Major, attacks Pin- (son of Dost Moliamed 

120 darrees, ii. 213. Gen. M. sternly rejected, 383. Is 

Lucknow, city of.—Engrav- in Ceylon, 259, 260 murdered by, or in the pil¬ 

ing of Soujah Dowlah's pa- Mackenzie, Col. Humber- senee of Akbar, at a confer- 
1 ace at, i. 103. Taken by stone, arriving from Europe, euee, 384. His mutilated 
the English, ib. Uestora- resails for Calicut, and ef- remains, ib. 
tion of Soujah Dowlah by fects a diversion in Malabar, Macnaghten, Lady, her cap- 
treaty with Clive, ib., 158. i. 187, 189, 196. Retreats tivity, ii. 384 

The Begums of Oude, and before Tippoo, makes a MaeNeil, Resident at Tehr- 

tbeir treiisure, 215, 216. stand at Paniany, and with ran, ii. 364, 3i (, 

Mr. Hastings's long farewell the 42nd Highlanders dc- Macpherson, Sir John, a 
visit to this capital of Oude, feats the Mysore army, 191 member of Council at Cul- 
234. Asoph-ul-Dowlali, i. —193. Sails from Bombay, cutta, i. 205,225. llisplrad- 
163; ii. 29. Vizier Ali, ii. is attacked by Mahratta pi- ing for leniency to Moham- 
29. Saadut Ali, Nabob, 31. ra f es, and dies of his vrounds, ined Ali of Arcot in th. 
British influence at, 32, 203 193 matter of his debts, 225 

Lumsden, Mr., resident at MacKerras, Col., murdered,, Macrahie, Mr. Alexander, 
Lucknow, ii. 84 with many others, in the sheriff of Calcutta, his elo- 

Lushington, Mr. S. R., i. 52, mutiny at Vellore, ii. 158 quent letter on the execution 
98 77.; ii. 35 n. Mackintosh's Travels in Eu- of Nunconiar, attributed to 

-, Major, surprises rope, Asia, and Africa, by the pen of his brother-in- 

the Pindarrces, ii. 214. w hom written, and tenor law Philip Francis, i. 243, 

of the volumes, i. 278 w., 273, 274, 279 v. 

Macao, Portuguese settlement 285 n, Macrae, Colonel, ii. 128 

of, ii. 190 Sir John, his Madge, Capt., his services in 

Macartney, Earl, arrives as visit to Ceylon, and opinion Ceylon, n. 263 
Governor of Madras, i. 185, of Maitland’s able adminis- Madlioo Rao, Peishwa of the 
223 77. War witli Holland, tration, ii. 268 Malirattas, defeats Hyder 

he seizes the Dutch settle MacLeane, Col., and Mr. Ali, and levies a heavy con¬ 
sents, ib. Also makes con- Graham, confidential agents tribution, i. 112, 115. His 
<#iest of Trincomalec, 186. in London of Warren Hast- death; the succession eon- 
Hi> honourable conduct, ings, i. 169, 172 tested, ii. 24 

291. His mission to Pekin, MacLeod, Brig.-Gen., car- Madias, Forts St. George and 
ii. 16 ried by pirates into their St. David, settlement of Eng- 

Macaulay, Capt. Colin, ii. 50 stronghold of Gheria, i. 193. lish at, i. 4. Acquisition of 
Macaulay, Mr. T., his obser- His liberation, 190, 198. territory near, 10. Engrav- 

vations on the state of Oude His challenge to Tippoo ing of th^ city, 11. Me¬ 
ander its old, and its Eng- Sail), on receiving an insult, naced by Labourdonnaie, ac- 
lish masters, &c., i. 106 201 n. count of its inhabitants, and 

107, 170 n. On the perse- Major, ii. 100. its defenders, ib. The town 

cution of Lord Clive, 121; Slain at Cornells in Java, capitulates after a bombard¬ 
on the famine or scarcity of | 187 meat, ib. The French re- 

rice in India, 139. Other MacnaghteD, Sir William, pulse the Nabob of Arcot V 
vol. ii. 2r 
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forces, 12. This settlement 
restored to the English, by 
the treaty of Aix-la-Cha- 
pelle, 15. Engraving of| 
the Government buildings 
at, 23. Measures of tb 
Council of this Presidency, 
46, 4H, 65. Arrival of M. 
Bouvet’s squadron off Fort 
St. David, 05. Ami of Counti 
A* Ache’s armament, 67. The 
fort is taken by the French 
and demolished, Madras it- 
sdf menaced, nil. Ensue- 
oe«sful siege of this capital 
by Count Lally, its gallant 1 
defence under Laurence and 
Pigott, 72—74. Reinforcedl 
by Adni. Pococke, and eight 
ships with troops from Eu¬ 
rope, when the French de¬ 
camp in the night, 74. Mili¬ 
tary affairs,powerful English 
fleet, &c., U0 ct act], Pon¬ 
dicherry acquired to this 
Presidency, 92. Affairs of| 
die Presidency of St.( icorge, 
103, 117. Ilydcr All’s ca¬ 
valry under Tippoo ravage 
to the very gates of the for¬ 
tress, 113. Imprudent con¬ 
duct of tin* Council of, 114 
n, t 11 (5. Danger to the town, 
black town ami suburbs, 113, 

115, 182. Treaty with My¬ 
sore, 115. Alliance with the 
Nabob of A root, 117, 118. 
Lord Pigot arrives with 
powers to reform this Presi¬ 
dency, the Council arrest; 
him, and he dies soon after, 
119. Sir Thomas ituniliold 
governor, 118, 119. Trial 
jn English Law Courts, 
of four members of the 
Council, for the arrest of| 
Pigot, when they arc fined, 
119 n. The treasury di¬ 
minished, 125, 182. This 
Presidency invaded by a 
great army under Hyder Ali, 
its ill state of defence, 162. 
Baillie’s detachment sur¬ 
rounded at Coujeveram, 
re almost all of them 


perished on the field, 182. 
Sir Hector Monro’s precipi¬ 
tate retreat to Madras, 183. 
Arrival of Sir Eyre Coote, 
with a reinforcement from 
Calcutta, ib. The city is 
saved by his victories, 184. 
Earl Macartney governor of 
this Presidency, 185, 190. 
The monsoon being severe, 
ships with rice on board were 
wrecked, and thousands died 
of hunger, 190. The Coun- j 
oil order Col. Fullarton to 
stay his march to Seringa- 
patam, and retire, a treaty j 
with TipiK)o having com¬ 
menced, 199, 200. Peace 
concluded with Mysore, 202. 
Presidency of, and its go¬ 
vernor subordinate to the 
governor-general and coun¬ 
cil of Calcutta, 223. Lord 
Cornwallis takes offence at 
the economy of this presi¬ 
dential (subordinate) coun¬ 
cil, ii. 10. Expeditions by 
sea from, during the govern¬ 
ment of Lord Hobart, 33. 
The Madras army styled 
“ Army of the Carnatic,” 15. 

(Ceylon, 76. Vellore mutiny, 
156 —167. Sir G. Barlow 
governor of, transactions 
civil and military, 179 ct 

SC(J. 

Madura, territory and town 
of, unsuccessfully assailed by 
an English detachment fi oin 
Trichinopoly, i. 61. Is cap¬ 
tured by Capt. Calliaud, its 
importance to the English in 
Coromandel, 66, 74, 91. 

Laid waste by Ryder, 114. 
Acquisition of, 117, 196 

Mahavilliganga, a river in 

Ceylon, ii. 259 

■* * 

Malm Baja Krishna Udiaver, 
a boy r descended from the 
ancient rajahs, has the old 
city of Mysore and some ter¬ 
ritory assigned him as Rajah 
of Mysore; Pumeah, a Brah¬ 
min, appoiuted]his dewan, ii. 
67 


Mahadeo hilldf near Poonah, 
ii. 240 / 

Mahadeo templK the, ii. 212 
MaheidpoorJ defeat of Mah¬ 
rattas at, ii. 224, 225 
Mahmood o' (Jhizni, Sultan, 
conquers 1^ ~' u ustan, i. 3 
Mahmood, ‘ her of Zeinaun 
Shah of •£ >( bul, rebels, ii. 
79. Usurp)'Iris throne, So. 
Results of/, severe contest, 
172—17 1 , *60 
Mahratta pirates, i. 193 
Mahrattas, and their empire, 
i. 6 13. Engraving of, 

156. Their conquests, i. 1 < <, 
15, 117; ii 96. Morari 
Row, i 21, 23, 26. They as¬ 
sist (dive, 23. They sup¬ 
port Dupleix, 2b. March 
into the Deccan against Sa- 
J i but J ting, 28 . Are defeated 
l>y M. Bussy, ib. Join Clive 
on his return to India, 29. 
GIiawe-u-Dccn, a Mahratta, 
joins Krmjah I)oukill, 103. 
Mahratta expeditions, 65, 
103, 108, 1 12, 115. Shah 
Alum seeks their aid, 118. 
Narraiu Row, peishwa, as¬ 
sassinated, Ragoba cedes,Sal- 
set te, Bassein, &c., 161, 165. 

173. They plunder tin* ter¬ 
ritory of Glide. 165. 3 he 
Council of Bombay requests 
assistance from Mr. Hastings 
against the Mahrattas, 173, 

174. March of ill 1 * English 
forces. 175, 176. The Mah¬ 
rattas repel the army ofi 
Egerton, 177. Firmness and 
successes of Col. Goddard, 
178. The Mahrattas 
frateil, 177, 179. Powef 7 of 
Sciudiah, 231. The Pcish- 
wa’s treaty with Lord Corn¬ 
wallis ii. 9, II. Their ca¬ 
valry join Cornwallis in My¬ 
sore, 12, 13. Territories 
acquired by them, by the 
treaty of Seringapatam, IG. 
Approaching wars fore¬ 
boded, 17, 18, 23. Doulut 
Rno Scindiah, 24, 25. Mah¬ 
ratta chiefs hostile to the 
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English, Affair of 

Dhoondiah, V1, 72. The 
Mahratta vdf&r, 97 ct srrj. 
Scindiah’s defeat at Assaye, 
98, 99, 144. f By Lake, near 
. Delhi, 100,tJf|, 103. By 
Wellesley ojWkngaum and 
Gawil-GhufV^i 103, 104. 

Peace; eessit^Eymade to the 
E. I. Compaijy; reflections 
on the mode ^warfare, See., 
104—107, loiftlH) n. War 
renewed, 10 7—^ 1 c ). Gol¬ 
kar's total defeat, 123—125. 
Geographical information, 
139. Former defeat of Mali- 
rattas at Paniput by Achmed 
Shah and his ferocious Af¬ 
ghans, 141. llajee Kao and 
Trimhukjee, 201 , 205, 215, 
217, 232. New Mahratta 
wars, 210, 21(J—225, 228 ft 
sc//., 234 

Maitland, Gen. Sir Thomas, 
governor of Ceylon, ii. 100. 
His administration charac¬ 
terized, 208 

Malabar, early settlements on 
the coast of, i. 1, 3. Huler 
All’s cruelty to the Hindu 
chiefs of the provinces of, 
112. He is obliged to send 
.some of his forces from the 
Carnatic against Col. Mac¬ 
kenzie on the Malabar coast, 
187, 189. Victory of Paniany 
gained by Mackenzie, 191. 
Tippoo’s religious persecu¬ 
tion of the Hindus, ii. 9. 
Change of masters delights 
» the Hindu population of, 10, 
144. The Poly gars, &e., 70 
Malacca possessed by the Por¬ 
tuguese, i. 1 , 3. Admiral 
Rainier attacks some Dutch 
settlements there, ii. 33. 
Island of Singapoor in the 
straits of Malacca, flourish¬ 
ing commercial town, 253 
Malartie, M., the governor of 
the Mauritius, ii. 40, 41 
Malays, the, ii. 253 
Malcolm, Capt., (General Sir 
John,) negotiates at Hyder¬ 
abad, ii. 37. Commands 


the French-trained sepoys, 
whom he had disarmed at 
Hyderabad, 39, 40. At the 
siege of Sferingapatam, anec¬ 
dote of Lord Harris, 57. 
,llis mission to Persia, 80. 
Licut.-Col. Malcolm, poli¬ 
tical agent, 133, 143. His 
second mission to Teheran, 
175—177, 190. Lord Wel¬ 
lington’s letter to, on the 
mutiny ©f the olliocrs at 
Madras, 184. Commands a 
division of Lord Hastings’s 
army in Mahva, 224. lie 
makes the Peisliwa 13ajee 
Kao his captive, 230, 237. 
Assoerghur, 241. Eminent 
military tact of, 241, 248 
Mallavelly,battle of: defeat of 
Tippoo near this place, after 
a contest gallantly fought uy 
the Sultaun, ii. 48 , 49. The 
high land of Mallavelly, 19 
Mallegaum, hill-fort of, ii. 
213 

Mallia, a pirates’ port and for¬ 
tress, Persian Gulf, ii. 117, 
190 

Maloun, fort of, taken by 
Oehterlony, ii. 198 
Mahva, province of, i. 170; 
ii. 95, 110, 224, 244. The 
Pindarrees powerful in, ii. 
208. The Blieels and Givs- 
soas, hill robbers in, ii. 225. 
Mamlipore, in Bengal, i. GO 
Mandoo, ii. 247 
Mangalore, fortress of, i. 11 t, 
184,193, 195. Nanative of 
its defence by Col. Camp¬ 
bell against Tippoo, 200 
—202. Peace of, i. 202 ; 
ii. 7 

Manilla, Spanish possession, 
ii. 33, 191 

Mamugham. Mr., at Moor- 
shedabad, i. 04 
Marawars, polygars of the, i. 
118. Conquest of the Greater, 
and the Lesser Mar a war by 
Omdut-ul-Omrah of Arcot 
and an English force, ib. 
Markham, Mr., Resident at 
Benares, arrests Cheyte Sing 
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by order of Mr. Hastings, i. 
207. Attends Mr. Hastings 
at the bar of the House of 
Commons, 247 
Marlcy, Major-General, or¬ 
dered to mardh on Catmn*i- 
doo, completely fails in this 
enterprise, and is severely 
reprimanded by Lord Moira, 
ii. 198 

Marriot, Col., and his brother, 
at Vellore, ii. 159 
Marr} at, Captain, commands 
IT. M. S. Larue in the river 
Iraniaddi, ii. 280 , 294, 295 
Marshall, Major-Gen., Likes 
llatrass, ii. 214, 224 
Martaban, capture of, ii. 297 
Martindell, Lieut.-Col., his 
success in Bundelcuud, ii. 
118 

Mar war, province of, ii. 245 
Masulipatam, English factory 
of, i. o, 14. Surprised l>y 
the French, 10. After de¬ 
feating Conflans, Col. Forde 
rt takes it, and obtains a con¬ 
siderable temtory by treaty 
with the Nabob of the Dec* 
can, 77. The district of, ii. 
209 

Mathews, General, supersede 
General Stuart in command 
against Mvsore, i. 192. llis 
conduct soon occasions hit 
own recall, 193. In the in¬ 
terim he capitulates in Bed 
nore to Tippoo Sail), ib, 

-, Ensign, i. 81 

Mauritius, the {or Isle o 
France), long the reudezvout 
of the French fleets, anc 
their place of refuge whei 
defeated in the early nava 
campaigns in India, is me 
naced by an expedition fron 
Madras, which is howeve 
postponed, i. 75, 190 et pa* 
aim; ii. *33. Tippoo’s amt 
bassadors to France arrm- 
in Port Nord-ouest, ii. 40,41i 
M. Malartie, Governor, 41, 
A few French adventurer! j 
are enlisted by these envoysj 
and land at Mangalore, ’ 1 

2*2 .e J 
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English conquest of the, 189, 
19D 

Mcckranees, from Meckran 
. in Persia, ii. 248 
Medical men, their influence 
greatly exerted in favour ofj 
British interests in the East, 
i. ft, 10, 97 

Medows, General, his spirit 
iu the assault on Nundy- 
droog in Mysore, ii. 10, 
14 

Meer Alum Bahadur, and 
the army of the Deccan, ii. 
47 

Meer Cossim Ali, Nabob of 
Bengal, i. 97, 98. Unfaith¬ 
ful to the English, 99. Mur¬ 
ders Mr. Amyatt, 100. His 
generals, aided by Sum- 
roo, totally defeated by the 
English at Geriah, 101. His 
camp of Oodwa forced, ib. 
Monghir besieged and taken, 
ib. The Nabob commands 
the execution of Mr. Ellis 
and 150 English taken at 
Patna ; the adventurer Sum- 
roo savagely fulfils this man¬ 
date, ib. Cossim Ali quits 
Patna, joins Shall Alum and 
Soujah-Dowlah; they are 
defeated under the walls of 
Patna by Major Carnac; 
negotiate in vain, and seek 
refuge in Onde, 101, 102. 
Cossim Ali, a fugitive in 
constant danger of being be¬ 
trayed, 102, 103 
VIeer Jaffier Khan, general 
and treasurer of Suraj-u- 
Powlah, at the' taking of 
Calcutta, i. 38, 39. Defeats 
the ruler of Purneah, 42. 
His ambition to reign, 50— 
53. Iu disgrace, 53. Inter¬ 
view with Mr. Watts at 
Moorshedabad, ib. Prepares 
to defend his strong palace, 
ft 5. His equivocal conduct, 
and contradictory letters to 
Col. Clive, 56, 57. He with¬ 
draws his cavalry at Plas- 
sey, in accordance with en¬ 
gagements entered into with 


Clive, 59. Joins Clive 
after the victory, 00. Is 
received at the camp Oi 
Daudpore by the English 
commander, who proclaims 
him Nabob of Bengal, 
Orissa, and Bahar, GO, Gl. 
Amount of the former Na¬ 
bob's treasure paid to the 
English, G3, 64. Confede¬ 
racy of princes against the 
Nabob Jaffier, 78. ITis 
gratitude and munificence 
to Clive, 82, 83, 94. Jea¬ 
lousy of Clive forced oi 
Jaflier’s mind, 83. He trea¬ 
cherously demands aid from 
the Dutch at Chinchura, 
where a considerable arma¬ 
ment lands from Batavia, 
and commences hostilities, 
83 — 85. Treaty; farewell 
visit of Clive, &c., 88, 89. 
His son Meeran, victorious 
at Patna against Shah Alum, 
is killed by lightning; his 
troops return to Moorsheda¬ 
bad, and threaten the Na¬ 
bob's life, 97. A conspiracy 
abetted by Mr. Vansittart 
under pretence of Meer Jaf- 
fier’s incapacity, ib. Col. 
Calliaud surrounds the Na¬ 
bob's palace, who is forced 
to resign to his son-in-law 
Meer Cossim Ali, and is 
conveyed to Calcutta, 97, 98. 
The council again turns to 
Meer Jaffier, who consents 
by treaty to the cession that 
Meer Cossim had made, 
100 . He grants commercial 
immunities from all duties 
except that on s It, ib. He 
sends to all his provinces for 
troops, as rightful Nabob, 
and joins the English, 101. 
His restoration; negotiation 
of Soujah Dowlah proves 
fruitless, 102. He dies in 
1765, 103. His sons Syef- 
ni-Dowla and Muharek-aJ- 
Dowla (successively) reign, 
139 

Meer Jaffier’s brother seizes 


Suraj-u-DowVa at Rajah, 
malial, i. 61,<>3 
Meer Khan’s' cfuelty to pri¬ 
soners near* Kooch, ii. 117, 
118. His attack on Capt. 
Walsh nca*,’ T fiurtpoor, * 128* 
Invad» s thW.«*,iab, 129. Is 
defeated hv* jrn. Smith, ib. 
He returt^/ the aid of 
Runjeet Sup. 129 — 131. 
Besieges JyV or, 212 
Meer MiirdeJJn, i. 55. Mor¬ 
tally woij filed at Plassey, 
58 

Meeran, son of Meer Jaffier, 

i. 53, 60, 64. He brutally 
murders Suraj - u - Dowlah, 
61,62. His odious intrigues, 
74, 80, 82 /?., 88. He re¬ 
deems his reputation by 
combating valiantly in alli¬ 
ance with Col. Calliaud, 97. 
Pursues the Naib of Pur¬ 
neah, and is killed by light¬ 
ning in his tent, ib. 

Meerut, military post at, ii. 

123 

Mclloonce, in Ava, battle of, 

ii. 316, 317. Prince Mcrni- 
aboo defeated, 317, 318 

Mergui, a territory ceded by 
Ava at the pacification, it. 
322 

Mcru, Mount, fables as to this 
hill, and other matters, ii. 196 
Metcalfe, Sir Charles, ^Resi¬ 
dent at Delhi, ii. 212, 333, 
337 

Mewattecs, hill robbers, ii. 

115, 118, 134 et seq. ^ 

Mhugs, a predatory tribe of 
Burmese, ii. 178 
Vfichelborne, Sir Edward, \ 
1604, a licence granted, P o, 
in violation of the E. I. C. 
charter, i. 2 

Hiddleton, Mr., executes 
certain orders of Mr. Hast¬ 
ings at Arcot, i. 143. His 
instructions as to Itohilciuid, 
159. His correspondence 
demanded by the majority- 
in the Council, who recall 
him, 162, 165. Is again the 
Resident at Lucknow, 173- 











tlie Mlow Begum, I 
212 —^15. evidence, 

255, 3*8 I/, 

MiddljflW SiriH., his fleet 

« m by ‘luji Turks at 
i and MStLi, by tlie 
Portuguese o*y coast of 
India, i. 2 

Middleton, Dr.,first Protes¬ 
tant bishop, e^blishes the 
u Bishop’s Colmf’ at Cal¬ 
cutta, ii. 105 'S* 

Midnapore, province of, i. 
98. Ceded to the English, 
99 

Mildenhall, Sir John, his mis¬ 
sion to the Mogul, i. 2 
Miles, Colonel, subdues Ta- 
voy and Mergni, ii. 295 
Miller, Lt.-Col., serves with 
Oehterlony, ii. 198, 199 
Minchin, Capt., at Calcutta, 
i. 37 

Minnee Begum, appointed 
dewan of Areot, i. 144. Her 
dismissal by the Calcutta 
Counci 1, 108:— Narrative , 

i)| I_on; O'Vl 

Minto, Lord (Sir Gilbert 
Elliot), ii. 154. Governor- 
General, 155, 156. He lands 
at Madras, 167, 181. He 
accompanies the Expedition 
to Batavia, 185—187. His 
Administration (described 

under the several topics , in 
this Inder) from 1807 until 
1813, when he sailed for 
England, 171—192, 197 
Mrzapoor, on the Ganges, i. 
2*8 

Missionaries, Protestant, i. 
1# n .; ii. 34, 195 
Mocfti, the English visit, i. 2 
Vfoez-eddin, Emperor, de¬ 
throned by his nephew Fe- 
roksir, i. 10 

Mogul, embassy from Eng¬ 
land to the Great, i. 2. His 
firman permits English fac- 
ories to be established, ib. 
jEIistory of celebrated Mo- 

? ul emperors of Delhi and 
ndia, 3, 6, 10. Conquests 
in India .by new Mogul in¬ 


vaders, 3. Decline of the 
power of the emperors of 
Delhi, 5, 10, 17. March 
of an English force into 
their territories, 5. The Mo¬ 
gul desirous of substituting 
Ud-Dieu in the Deccan in¬ 
stead of Salibut Jung, 27. 
His court at Delhi, 50, 80. 
The Shah Zada, his eldest 
son, 78—82. His vizier ob¬ 
tains the Mogul’s sanction 
for an English factory at 
Delhi, 82. The authority 
of the Suzerain of Iudia had 
in 1760 no longer more 
than a shadowy existence, 
89. The Mogul emperor, 
murdered by his vizier, is 
succeeded by his son Zada 
under the name of Shah 
Alum, 96. Reign and cam¬ 
paigns, treaties, &c. of Shah 
Alum, i. 96—103; ii. 18. 
[For the “ Mogul,” see Alum, 
&c.] 

Moguls, Mohammedan tribes 
of, i. 3, 5, 6. . Turbulent 
hordes long established in 
Upper India, ii. 32 

Mohammed Ali, (nabob of 
the Carnatic,) flies to Tri- 
ehiuopoly, i. 15, 65. Ilis 
overtures to the French, 17. 
He is supported by the Eng¬ 
lish Council, ib. This na¬ 
bob refuses his former pro¬ 
mise of Trichinopoly to the 
ruler of Mysore, 24. Siege 
of Trichinopoly, 26. Revolt 
of his guard, and the Nabob's 
march with Laurence to¬ 
wards Tanjore, 27. Is again 
besieged by the French in 
Trichinopoly, 65. His ca¬ 
valry inefficient near Ma¬ 
dras, and defection of his 
brother, ib. The territory 
of Mohammed invaded and 
laid waste by the Nizam, 
the new nabob of the Dec- 
can, Hyder from Mysore, 
&c., 112—117. This prince 
mostly styled, frpm his capi¬ 
tal, the Nabob of Arcot, his 


debts, wars, &c., 116, 117, 
225 et seq. t 232. Ilis sons, 

117. Conquers the Mara- 
wars, and also, in alliance 
with Madras troops, the city 
and sovereignty of Tanjore, 

118. His death, ii. 28 
Mohammed the Gaurian, his 

conquest of Delhi and Hin¬ 
dustan, his assassination, i. 3 
Mohammed Kooly Khan, 
lord of Allahabad, i. 78 
Mohammed Kcza Khan ap¬ 
pointed naib-hubah, or sub¬ 
nabob, to Nujeem-ul-Dow- 
lah in Bengal, i. 105. For 
the sake of his supposed 
wealth, on the report of 
Nuneomar, the Council of 
Calcutta order Warren Hast¬ 
ings to send him prisoner to 
Calcutta, 140 —147. His 
acquittal, 147, 171. Mr. 
Hastings accused by Nun- 
comar of having for large 
presents procured the acquit¬ 
tal, 165, 167, 246 
Mohammed Shah, the Mogul 
empire wasted in bis reign, 
i. 10 

Mohammedan conquerors of 
Hindustan, &c., i. 3, 111 
Mohammedans, and Mogul 
Tartars, their dominion in 
India, laws, religion, &c., i. 
3, 10, 21 ; ii. 7, 30 
Mohobah, a strong position 
of the Nagas, or banditti, 
near, ii. 118 

Mohunpersaud, prosecutor of 
rajah Nuneomar, i. 280 
Moira, See Marquess of Hast¬ 
ings. 

Mokundra Pass, the, ii. 119 
Mollegoddy, prime minister 
of the rajah of Kandy, his 
cruelties, ii. 269. Is wounded, 
in action, by Hook’s division, 
ib. He repairs to the Eng¬ 
lish camp, tietrays the Ra¬ 
jah's confidence, is disgraced, 
&c., 271„272. Conduct of, 
275 

Molucca Isles visited by Ca¬ 
vendish, L- L Spices af the 


m 
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' Moluccas, 4. Conquered by 
the English, ii. 3a, 185 
Monabjee, the Tanjore gcne- 
wittl, beheads Chanda Saheb, 
i 24. Joins Major Lau- 
' J$n6e, 27 
Mo* jer-n-Dowla, naib of Al- 
Iftbabad, &c., i. 15 4 
Wonghir, royal residence ofj 
f tlfce Second Shah Alum, i. 
iOQ ft. He makes it his ca¬ 
pital; it surrenders after 
dine days' open trenches, 
and the enraged nabob re- 
- tires to Patna, 101. Muti- 
' nous spirit of officers of the 
#rmy crushed by Lord Clive, 
M,108,109 
Monichund, a General of the 
nabob of Bengal, defeated by 
’ Clive, i. 42. Leaves a gar¬ 
rison in Fort William, and 
flies towards Moorshedabad, 

’ 43. Joins in a conspiracy 
50, 55 

Monro, Major Hector, as¬ 
sumes the command of the 
forces at Patna, i. 102. As 
mutiny and desertions ex¬ 
isted among the troops, he 
reformed his army in disci¬ 
pline by a terrible example, 
He then led them against 
' the army of Soujnh-Dowlah, 
which no dispersed, taking 
! 30 cannon, ib. Major - Ce¬ 
ntral, commands the forces 
at Madras, 119. On Baillie’s 
catastrophe at Conjeveram, 

* Mobro retreats in confusion 
to Madras, 183, 184 

General, ii. 285 
»n, Colonel, member of| 
nl at Calcotta, i. 130, 
168, 293. His death, 
Lady Anne 4 Monson, 


fa 





Colonel (a relative 
fftho foregoing), storms the 
jhHTortress of AlLGhur, 
tl&Ck Encamps near Kotta, 
Chumbul, and, me- 
by Holkar's army, 
#i41w»troti% retreat 




—121. Set Notes, p. 11U 
*Ser vices of, 12 7. He assumes 
the command in the battle of 
Dceg, on Gen. Fraser’s be¬ 
ing wounded by a cannon¬ 
ball, ii. 125. 11c routs the 

Mahratta infantry, ib. 
Monsoon of the Indian Ocean, 
i. 42, 190 
Montresor, Lt.-Col., attacked 
by Tippoo Sail), his sepoys 
gallantly defend themselves 
until Gen. Stuart arrives, ii. 
47. Conduct of, 181 
Moonloll, a chief seit of Ben¬ 
gal, i. 55 
Moorshedabad, the nabob of 
Bengal’s forces collected at 
i. 32, 43. Mr. Watts, resi¬ 
dent at, 32, 46. Conspiracy 
at, 50, 53. Colonel Clive 
marches upon, 55, 80. Ex¬ 
traordinary scene and cere¬ 
monies in the royal palace, 
60, 61. Transactions, re¬ 
volutions, capture and re¬ 
capture of this ancient ca¬ 
pital of Bengal, 60, 64, 89, 
97, 101, 103 
Moottoosame, a claimant of| 
the Kandyan throne, in Cey¬ 
lon, ii. 258, 259, 262 
Morari Row, and a Mahratta 
force at Arcot, i. 21, 23. 
His defection from the Eng¬ 
lish to the French cause, 26. 
His offers to the Council ofl 
Madras, 65 

Morningtou,Lord, his maiden 
speech in the II. of Com¬ 
mons, i. 249; arrives at Ma¬ 
dras as governor-general of] 
India, ii. 35. S*e Wellesley, 
Marquess 

Mow, town of, ii. 247 
Muharek-al-Dowla, nabob of) 
Arcot, i. 139, 146; ii. 20. 
His death, ii. 22 
Mukwanpoor, fort and stock¬ 
ade at, ii. 199. Battle of, 
gained by Ochterlony over 
the desperate Gorkhas, 199, 
200 

Mundissoor, treaty of, ii. 
249 . 


Munnipoor, 
Company 
Munro, Cofy . 
180 1M 



-, Sir*?'* *Ji»as, g< , 
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of Madras ^327 
Murray, ('* * Advances from 
Gu/erat i*./ust llolkar, ii. 
116, 235 V, 

Muscat, lmfh)’n of, ii. 190 
Mussulman/ their power in 
India, ri Jgton, manners, &c 
i. 3, 10, 21, el passim. 

Mutiny of the army-officers in 
Bengal, i. 108. Question as 
to the extension of the Mu¬ 
tiny Act” to our Indian pos¬ 
sessions, 109. Mutiny and 
massaeie at Vellore, ii. 156, 
166. Of the Madras army, 
its origin, See. 172—183. Of 
the Bengal arm), 330 
Mntra, on the Jumna, ii. 121 
Muzuffer Jung, his captivity, 
i. 15. Released, he succeeds 
Nazir Jung in rule over the * 
Deccan, 17. Is slain in ac¬ 
tion with the Patans, ib. 
Mysore, lajah of, reinforces 
Major Laurence, i. 23, 24. 
Discontented with the na¬ 
bob, he joins the French un¬ 
der Dupleix, 26. Hyder 
Ali, 92. Hyder defeats th 
rajah of Mysore, and esta¬ 
blishes his own authority in 
that kingdom, 111—115. 
Treaty, 115. Territories of, 
invaded by the Peishwa and 
his Mahratta cavalry, 1*5. 
New war, 181 et siq. r > he* 
kingdom threatened byjjthe 
English and the Hindi o of 
Malabar, &c., 197—20ff.' Eh- 
graving of Mysorean ca¬ 
valry, 201. Description of 
Tippoo's territory, fortresses, 
&t\, ii. 7. Campaigns of 
Cornwallis in, li et seq. 
Peace dictated by the go¬ 
vernor-general, 15. Division 
of the ceded provinces among j 
the allies, 16. Fall of Se- 
ringapatam, and conquest of 
this kingdom by the Eng 5 * 
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, granted to 
Maha Raja, el»^ 
ancient throne 
tors, 07, fill, 
army of freeW 
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youthful 
?d to the 
is ances- 
(ondi ah’s 


. j ... __urs over- 

r throw n by Wefflrlley , (j9— 
74. Improved c%^ition of 
this temtoiy undtiWSir Ar¬ 
thur Wellesley's auspices, 
112,113 


Nadir Stiatt, Persian con¬ 
queror of Delhi, i. 10 
Nagas, a bandit race, ii. US 
Nagore, despoiled in part by 
Lully’s hussars, i. 70 
Nagpoor, city of, its central 
position in British India, i. 
17() ; ii. 104. Treaty of, 
211. Commotions excited 
hyApa Sahcb in, 21% 219 
Battles of Nagpoor, 220 — 
222. Rajah Apa Sahel) de¬ 
posed, 2*19 ft btij. 

Vanah Fumavese, Mahratta, 
ii. 24, 25 
Napier, Sir Charles, marches 
on Hyderabad, ii. *398. Ilis 
ictories over the Ameers, 
ib. Is made governor of 
Sinde, 399 
Nassuek, on the Coda very, 
ii.* 238 

Nation, Major, charges the 
Cmrkhas with the bayonet at 
Mikwanpoor, ii. 200 
Nafir Jung, ruler of the 
Dt *can, i. 15. His victory, 
ib. 'ilis feeble character, 1 <>. 
Slain by his Patan auxili- 

gripe in 

Need,' Colonel, routs Meer 
Khan’s division near Bhurt- 
poor, ii. 129. The Maj.-Gen. 
accompanies Lord Lake's ex¬ 
pedition to the Indus, 133 
Vegapatam, Dutch town, 
coast of Coromandel, i. 75. 
Surrenders to the English, 
185, 191 


of theiNegrais island, embouchure 
and rc-j of the Irawaddi, ii. 292 
Resources Nemawur, the great Pindar- 
pany, 08.1 ree rendezvous in Malwa, ii. 
a terri-i 208—210 

Nepaul, feeble expedition to 
aid the Rajah against a 
Gorkha chief, i. 111. Ne- ( 
gotiations of Lord Minto 
with, ii. 177, Its 000 miles 
of rugged frontier, ii. 197, 
198. This territory little 
known to the English, 198. 
Lord Moira’s first campaign 
totally unsuccessful, and 
ends in defeat by theGorkhas, 
ib. Second campaign under 
Ochterlony, his forces, ib. 
lie passes a formidable stock¬ 
ade by a pass discovered 
over the hill-tops, 199. 
Gains a considerable advan¬ 
tage at Mukwanpoor, ib. 
Forces the Nepaulese from 
the fort of llureehunpoor, 
200. The rajah is so far 
humbled by Maj.-Gen. Och- 
terlony as to sign a treaty 
advantageous, as to the fron¬ 
tier and territory, to the 
English, 200, 201. A resi¬ 
dent established by this peace 
at Catmandoo, the Nepaul 
capital, 201. Envoys from 
Nepaul had been sent at the 
commencement to the Chi¬ 
nese emperor to alarm him 
as to the approach of the 
English to his Himalayan 
frontier, ii. 201. A Chinese 
army arrives on the frontier 
after conclusion of the treaty, 
and the Chinese general (or 
mandarin), a just and pru¬ 
dent man, finding the ra¬ 
jah’s reports false, reproves 
the Nepaulese and marches 
home, 201,202. Money, an 
essentia] to warfare, obtained 
at Lucknow by the gov.- 
general, 203 

Nerbudda, river, i. 176; ii. 

171, 208, 212—214, 247 
Newton, Major, in Cacbar, 
iL 284 , , ai 








shalghur, fi. 120 
Nicholson, Capt.j 
dition, i. 5 

Nicol, Lieut-Col., on pel ^ r 
against the Nepaulesei*ifc 
198 

Nizam Ali, rebels in the 
can against his brother 

but Jung, i. 77. lmpr_ 

him, and, upon hearing oft 
the treaty of Paris, which ; 
recognised Salibut, caus 
him to be put to death, 1) 
The new nabob is 
known in history as “ the '* 
Nizam,” 112. Defeated at 
Trinomalec, he treats wftlT 
the Engl ish, 113. Diamond 
sent by the Nizam, through, 
the care of Mr. Hastings, to ' 
George III., 253. Treaty*^ 
Lord Cornwallis witli the' 
Nizam of the Deccan, ii. ft 
He joins the English near 1 
Seringapatam, 13. His ac-, 
quisiturns in Mysore by the 
pacification, 16. A British 
subsidiary force granted to 
the ruler of the Deccan, }?/ 
His disputes with the Mah- 
rattas, 17, 23. Doulut Ran 
Scindiali defeats the Nizatn, 
who cedes territory to the 
Mahratta, 24,25. Rebellion 
of his son Ali Jah, ,ib, f 26, 
His nephew Darab Jalty26; 
He is discontented with 
mond and the French in hi$ 
service, 36. They apa d*% r 
missed, by the able 
anceof General Harris, 38. " 
Mutiny of the Nizami troOp* 
for pay is queued by$he‘ 
English, 39. His amg* 
under Major Allah*, * 
rected upon My 
Acquiree certain of 
territories, 66. He 
English and the L 
against Scindiah, 9#;? ^ 
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